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ROWLEY* 

By  J.  L.  Ewell. 
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IT  is  not  probable  that  Ezekiel 
Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Rogers  the  martyr,  although  he 
does  seem  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  John  Rogers  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  illustrious  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's.  Ezekiel's  father 
was  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  a  promi- 
nent Puritan  preacher  and  writer,  of 
Weathersneld,  England.  His  will  in- 
dicates that  he  had  a  considerable  es- 
tate. A  quaint  elegy  upon  him  has 
survived : 

""How  shall  we  passe  to  Canaan  now 
The  wilderness  is  wide 
Soe  full  of  Tygers  Beares  and  wolves 
And  many  a  beast  besyde. 

He  spared  no  labour  of  mynde 

Noe  bodilie  griefe  nor  payne 

That  tended  to  his  people's  good 

And  to  his  master's  gayne 

When    strength    of    leggs    and    feet    did 

fayle 
On  horseback  he  did  ride." 

Ezekiel  was  also  kinsman  of  Rev. 
John    Rogers   of   Dedham,    England, 

*"A  celebrated  preacher." — Cooper's  Memorials  of 
Cambridge,  England. 

"A  very  wise  man." — Governor  Winthrop. 

"The  zealous-affected  and  judicious  servant  of  his 
Master  ."—Johnson's  Wonder-  Working  Providence . 

"  Inspired  with  divine  fortitude  to  prophesy  in  the 
wilderness." — Cotton  Mather  (after  the  comment  that 
Ezekiel  means  fortitude  of  God). 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  this  article 
the  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  New  England  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Register,  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Collections,  Wilberforce  Eames's  "  Early  Catechisms 
of  New  England,"  Gage's  History  of  Rowley,  and  Mig- 
hill  and  Blodgette's  "  Early  Records  of  Rowley." 


another  devoted  and  popular  Puritan 
preacher.  The  "lecture,"  a  religious 
week-day  discourse,  was  then  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  English  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  the  lectures  of  John 
Rogers  were  famous.  There  was  such 
a  demand  for  horses  to  carry  people 
to  them  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try that  if  the  bishop  chanced  to  be 
travelling  through  that  region  on 
John  Rogers's  lecture  day  he  could 
not  hire  post  horses,  so  he  suspended 
the  lectures,  using,  we  are  told,  a 
prevalent  plague  for  a  pretext,  and  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  per- 
mit their  resumption  ;  but  a  retributive 
providence,  according  to  the  pious 
historian,  smote  the  bishop  to  the 
heart,  and  he  died. 

Ezekiel's  brother  Daniel  was  also  a 
famous  Puritan  preacher ;  and  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
was  his  cousin.  His  family,  therefore, 
was  distinguished  for  its  clerical  ser- 
vices to  the  Puritan  cause. 

Ezekiel  was  born  about  1590.  His 
"early  sparklings  of  wit,  judgment  and 
learning"  delighted  his  father,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge.  This  may  seem  a  prema- 
ture age  for  such  a  step,  but  it  was 
hardly  thought  so  then.  It  was  the 
age  at  which  Francis  Bacon,  for  in- 
stance, had  entered  the  same  univer- 
sity, thirty  years  before.  Cambridge 
was  then  alreadv  venerable  with  a  his- 
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tory  of  five  centuries.  It  had  magnifi- 
cent architecture,  with  King's  College 
Chapel  for  a  crown.  Thomas  Fuller 
termed  that  chapel  "one  of  the  rarest 
fabrics  in  Christendom,  wherein  the 
stone  work,  wood  work  and  glass 
work  contend  which  most  deserve  ad- 
miration." It  was  the  stone  ceiling 
of  King's  Chapel  that  afterwards  in- 
spired Wordsworth's  beautiful  sonnet: 

"That     branching     roof,     self-poised     and 
scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 


and  Cranmer.  "The  Cambridge  mar- 
tyrs one  and  all,"  says  Millinger, 
"died  with  a  patience  and  fortitude 
worthy  of  their  cause."  In  Ezekiel 
Rogers's  day  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  Cambridge  was  true  to  her  heroic 
past.  We  are  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  frequency  of  old  New  England 
names  upon  her  records.  Brewster 
and  Cotton,  Stone  and  Hooker,  Shep- 
ard,  Dunster  and  Eliot  are  only  a  few 
from  the  long  list.     John   Robinson 


CHRIST       COLLEGE,       CAMBRIDGE,       ENGLAND. 


Where    light    and    shade    repose,    where 

music  dwells 
And,    lingering,   wanders   on   as   loath   to 

die, 
Like     thoughts     whose     very     sweetness 

yieldeth  proof  that  they  were  born  for 

immortality." 

The  living  stones  of  Cambridge's 
historic  temple  of  learning  were  yet 
nobler.  Her  halls  had  been  the  home 
of  Spencer  and  Jon  son,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Cecil  and  Erasmus.  Some 
of  her  sons  had  sealed  their  faith  in 
the  flames,  like  Wishart  and  Latimer 


should  be  put  at  the  head,  although 
he  was  never  permitted  to  come  to 
New  England.  Rogers's  first  college 
was  Corpus  Christi  or  Benedict.  This 
college  sprang  from  two  fourteenth- 
century  guilds,  which  united,  and 
"thus  being  happily  married  they  were 
not  long  issueless,  but  a  small  college 
was  erected  by  their  united  interests," 
in  135 1.  In  Rogers's  time  the  college 
was  in  a  depressed  condition,  owing 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Jagons, 
father  and  son,  who  were  at  its  head  in 
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AN       ANCIENT       LARCH       ON       THE       RECTORY 
GROUNDS,     ROWLEY,     ENGLAND. 

succession  from  1590  to  161 7.  Rogers 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Bene- 
dict in  1604,  and  his  master's  degree 
in  1608  from  Christ  College,  which 
had  been  founded  a  century  before  by 
the  munificent  Lady  Margaret,  the 
mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  When 
Rogers  studied  there  it  had  already 
many  illustrious  names  on  its  roll  of 
alumni,  and  a  little  later  it  was  des- 
tined to  become  famous  as  the  college 
of  John  Milton. 

Rogers's  after  life  showed  that  he 
had  caught  the  true  Cambridge  spirit 
of  learning,  piety  and  courage.  The 
happy  result  of  his 
residence  there  was 
insured  by  a  mo- 
mentous change  in 
his  character  at 
about  the  time  of 
his  graduation. 
"Whereas,"  he 
writes  in  his  will 
fifty  years  after, 
"till  I  was  about 
twenty  years  of 
age  I  .  .  .  .  lived 
in  a  formal  pro- 
fession of  religion, 
the        Lord        was 


pleased  by  occasion  of  a  sore  sickness 
which  was  like  to  be  death  to  make 
me  see  the  worth  and  need  of  Christ, 
and  to  take  such  hold  of  him  as  that 
I  could  never  let  him  go  to  this  hour, 
whereby  I  am  now  encouraged  to  be- 
queath and  commit  my  soul  into  his 
hands  who  hath  redeemed  it." 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  it  was 
so  difficult  for  a  man  of  his  convic- 
tions to  obtain  a  parish  without  com- 
promising his  conscience,  that  he 
"chose  rather  to  lie  hid  for  about  a 
dozen  years" ;  so  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
rington  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  in 
Essex,  whose  family  was  "famous  for 
religion  and  civility."  Lady  Barring- 
ton  was  the  aunt  of  Whalley  the  regi- 
cide, of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  John 
Hampden.  Sir  Francis  was  very 
wealthy.  He  had  land  in  six  English 
counties  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
An  inventory  of  their  household  fur- 
niture taken  at  about  this  time  is  very 
interesting  as  showing  the  style  of 
living  then  in  a  great  aristocratic 
household.  The  baronet  was  a  stanch 
patriot.  He  had  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  the  uprising  against  the 
Armada  in  1588;  and  thirty-nine 
years  later  he  went  to  prison  rather 
than  connive  at  the  royal  despotism. 
In  this  "worshipful  family"  the  young 
chaplain  displayed  marked  oratorical 
ability;  and,  February  21,  1620,  he 
received  from  Sir  Francis  the  excel- 
lent living  of  Rowley  in  .  Yorkshire. 


Yy- 
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In  the  long  history  of  this  parish  he 
was  the  twenty-fourth  rector. 

I  visited  Rowley  in  1895.  It  is  a 
hard  place  to  find,  for  it  is  very  small ; 
393  was  its  population  by  the  last 
census.  I  got  my  first  clew  in  that 
favorite  haunt  of  American  book 
lovers — Sotheran's  bookstore.  To 
reach  the  little  hamlet,  I  took  the  six- 
thirty  morning  train  from  Hull  to 
Little  Weeton.  I  found  nobody  who 
had  heard  of  Rowley  until  I  entered 
the  Hull  station.  There 
a  train-man  cheered  my 
heart  by  saying:  "Row- 
ley? [he  pronounced  it 
R5-ley]  I've  heard  of  it ; 
it's  a  little  place,  nothing 
but  a  church  and  a 
school."  But  the  church 
and  the  school  certainly 
.make  it  one  of  the  typi- 
cal cradles  of  New  Eng- 


fine  old  trees  that  dotted  it  and  the 
lush  grass  beneath  told  of  a  fertile 
soil.  Presently  I  came  to  the  varied 
cluster  of  buildings  pertaining  to  the 
rectory.  The  rosy  cheeked  and 
strong  armed  milkmaid  was  just  turn- 
ing out  the  cows  as  I  came  up.  It 
was  only  seven  o'clock  when  I  ven- 
tured to  knock  at  the  rectory  door ; 
but  I  found  the  parlor  redolent  with 
freshly  cut  roses  that  had  already 
been  brought  in.    The  good  rector — 
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land.  When  I  alighted  at  Little 
Weeton  and  inquired  for  "Ro-ley," 
the  answer  was:  "Right  awah  to  your 
right  till  you  come  to  a  ga-it."  It  was 
a  bright  dewy  September  morning, 
and  the  reapers  were  already  busy  in 
the  fields  of  golden  grain.  After  a 
short  mile's  walk  between  green 
hedges,  I  reached  the  "ga-it," 
through  which  I  passed  into  the  rec- 
tory pasture.    The  rich  foliage  of  the 


Rev.  H.  C.  T.  -Hildyard  — 
hastened  down  in  a  half  finished 
toilet  to  welcome  me,  and  put  into 
my  hands  the  ancient  records  and 
the  keys  to  the  church. 

The  records  had  nothing  that 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  little  church,  known  as  St. 
Peter's.  It  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  a 
font  that  is  a  century  older.  Its 
lectern  is  new  and  adorned  with 
exquisite  carvings  by  Mr.  Hildyard's 
own  artistic  hand.  A  tiny  side  chapel 
contains  a  tablet  to  Sir  Ralph  Elleker 
and  his  three  sons,  Ralph,  William 
and  Robert,  all  four  of  whom  were 
knighted  on  Flodden  Field  in  15 13 
for  their  gallantry  in  that  battle.  But 
my  mind  was  full  of  another  hero. 
I  thought  how  this  little  church  was 
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once  thronged  to  hear  the  true,  brave 
words  of  Ezekiel  Rogers,  how  dear 
its  ancient  memories  must  have  been 
to  one  of  his  cultivated  taste,  and  how 
he  sacrificed  all,  including  a  very 
comfortable  salary,  rather  than  do 
t  violence  to  his  conscience. 

The  left  part  of  the  rectory,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, was  that  of  Ezekiel  Rogers. 
The  good  rector  himself  is  shown 
in  another  picture  beneath  a  ven- 
erable larch  that  probably  had 
shaded  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Hildyard 
was  then  almost  seventy-one  years 
old,  but  he  was  tall  and  still  erect, 
with  ruddy  cheeks,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  English  country  rector. 
He  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
his  parish  and  proud  of  its  Puritan 
associations.  He  had  been  in  charge 
since  1850.  He  died  in  September, 
1898.  The  Rowley  living  is  now  a 
family  one,  and  Mr.  Hildyard  was  to 
be  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Rev. 
Robert  Hildyard.  He  will  be  the 
fourth  of  the  name  in  the  rectorship. 
The  first  one  began  his  pastorate  in 
1704.  So  for  almost  two  hundred 
years  this  family  has  been  at  various 
times  associated  with  the  office. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  sought 
out  a  number  of  the  little  places — the 
almost  hidden  nooks — of  Old  Eng- 
land that  are  associated  with  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England;  and  I  have 
found  that  the  smaller  the  nook  the 
richer  is  apt  to  be  the  reward  of  seek- 
ing it  out,  for  it  is  in  such  corners 
that  the  aroma  of  the  simplicity  and 
heartiness  of  old  English  life  lingers 
most  and  best. 

Ezekiel  Rogers  was  the  minister  of 
the  English  Rowley  for  about  seven- 
teen years.  His  piety,  wisdom  and 
eloquence  made  people  from  all  the 
adjacent  region  flock  to  hear  him. 
He  preached  "in  the  stately  minster 
of  York  on  a  public  occasion  which 
he  served  and  suited  notably."  His 
name  stands  first  of  those  of  seven 
clergymen  that  were  associated  with 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  to  investigate  the 


misappropriation  of  certain  church 
funds.  He  felt  himself  still  respon- 
sible for  the  family  of  his  patron,  and 
with  a  bold  fidelity  reproved  Lady 
Barrington  for  neglecting  self-exam- 
ination and  for  carelessness  in  the 
choice  of  associates.  His  will,  writ- 
ten twenty  years  later,  makes  grateful 
record  of  "the  gentleness"  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  that  favored  him 
as  to  subscription  and  ceremonies  and 
so  made  his  position  comfortable ;  but 
the  lenient  prelate  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  a  different  stamp, — and  those 
were  the  days  of  Laud,  whose  "hand 
grew  more  and  more  rigid  and  cruel." 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  for  Mr. 
Rogers  when  the  ministers  were  re- 
quired to  read  from  their  pulpits  the 
Book  of  Sports.  This  recommended 
the  people  after  the  close  of  worship 
on  the  Lord's  Day  to  engage  in  vari- 
ous sports  and  games,  some  of  which 
were  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
people  improper  on  any  day.  The 
will  already  quoted  tells  in  a  few 
words  the  story  of  Mr.  Rogers's  ex- 
perience: "For  refusing  to  read  that 
accursed  book  that  allowed  sports  on 
God's  holy  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day,  I 
was  suspended." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
throughout  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  thrifty  turn,  wrote  to  Sir 
Francis  that  he  had  found  out  a  way 
to  avoid  the  law  against  simony  and 
keep  a  great  part  of  the  salary,  if  he 
might   name   his   successor;   but   the 
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baronet  would  not  cooperate.  No 
doubt  it  seemed  hard  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
but  it  certainly  was  better  for  his 
name  and  usefulness  that  he  should 
become  an  exile  for  conscience  and 
one  of  the  fathers  of  New  England 
rather  than  draw  most  of  his  salary 
while  another  did  at  least  all  the  more 
public  work.* 

The  emigration  to  New  England 
was  still  large,  for  the  pressure  upon 
the  Puritans  at  home  was  heavy.  Al- 
though it  was  serious  business  to  go 
forth  into  the  wilderness  tenanted  by 
wolf  and  bear  and  the  stealthy  sav- 
age, yet  the  Puritan  had  an  eye  for 
tlie  humorous  and  the  beautiful  that 
somewhat  relieved  the  sternness. 
"Good  News  from  New  England," 
the  book  that  appeared  in  London  in 
1648,  puts  the  cause  of  the  emigration 
thus : 

"What  mean  these  mad   men,   soon  sayes 

one,  witlesse  to  run  away 
From  English  beere  to  water,  where  no 

boon  companions  stay. 
But  'tis  the   surplice   scares   them   hence, 

the  tippet  and  the  crosse; 
Nay  more  they  fear  my  Lord's  grace  here 

will  bring  again  the  masse." 

The  voyage  was  full  of  discom- 
forts ;  preaching  for  instance  was  no 
easy  matter. 

"At     ship's     mast     doth     Christ's     pastors 
preach     while     waves     like     Prelates 
proud 
Would  fling  them  from  the  pulpit's  place 
as  not  by  them  allowed." 

The  changing  phenomena  of  the 
seasons  in  the  new  country  are  pleas- 
antly described.  One  feature  of  the 
picture  of  summer  is: 

"Ayre   darkening  sholes   of  pigeons   picke 
their  berries  sweet  and  good." 

Although  the  Puritan  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  fatherland  to  conscience, 
still  he  appreciated  any  possibilities  of 
money-making  in  his  exile ;  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  even  then  booms 

*I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  his  suggestion 
about  the  salary  and  for  several  other  items  in  this  sketch 
to  the  recent  investigations  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society  of  England. 


111  town  sites, 
settlers 


:Good  News"  says  the 


"Get  all  they  can,   sell  often  than   (then), 

and  thus  old  Planters  rise, 
They  build  to  sell  and  sell  to  build  where 
they  find  towns  are  planting." 

In  1638  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  some 
twenty  families  of  his  parishioners 
came  over  to  New  England.  Their 
ship  was  the  John  of  London.  Rev. 
Joseph  Glover,  the  "Father  of  the 
American  Press,"  was  a  fellow  pas- 
senger, bringing  with  him  the  first 
printing-press  ever  shipped  to  Amer- 
ica. The  good  man  "reached  his  port 
before  the  ship  made  land";  but  his 
press  came,  and  is  still  preserved. 

Like  the  thousands  of  Puritans 
who  had  come  before  them,  they  were 
at  once  conscientious  and  thrifty. 
They  were  "most  of  them  of  good 
estate."  They  arrived  in  December. 
As  it  was  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the 
desirable  locations  on  the  coast  were 
largely  taken  up,  they  wintered  in 
Salem,   and  looked  about  for  a  per- 
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manent  home.  During  the  winter 
Mr.  Rogers  asked  leave  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's church  in  Boston  for  himself 
and  his  people  to  commune  with 
them.  His  request  was  cordially 
granted,  and  just  before  the  com- 
munion, at  the  desire  of  the  elders  of 
that  church,  he  made  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  the  religious  position  of  his 
company.  They  acknowledged  the 
special  presence  of  God  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  shown  in  its  soundness 
of  doctrine,  excellence  of  ministerial 
gifts,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
those  gifts,  so  that  there  was  more 
religion  in  England  than  in  all  the 
known  world  besides.  Still,  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  they  could  no  longer 
with  safe  conscience  commune  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  England  be- 
cause of  their  antichristian  hierarchy, 
their  dead  (that  is  read)  service,  their 
receiving  all  to  the  seals  (the  sacra- 
ments), and  their  abuse  of  excommu- 
nication. 

New  Haven  made  the  new  colonists 
tempting  offers ;  but  they  finally 
chose  the  shore  between  Newbury 
and  Ipswich,  buying  out  some  pre- 
vious claims  at  a  cost  of  £800.  Here 
they  settled  in  the  spring  of  1639. 
Others  had  joined  them,  so  that  they 
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now   numbered   about  sixty  families. 
A  pleasant  and  unfailing  brook  that 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  said  to  have  influenced  them,  and 
also   the   accessibility   on   either   side 
of   the    Ipswich   and    Newbury   "lec- 
tures."   The  week-day  lecture  became 
more    prominent    in »  New    England 
than    it    had    been    in    Old    England. 
Judge    Sewall's    diary    shows    what 
pains  he  was  at  to  take  in  the  lec- 
tures of  the  various  towns  that  lay 
along   his    route    as    circuit    judge. 
Winthrop's  history  informs  us  that 
some   were   too   much    addicted   to 
them.     Many  poor  people,  he  tells 
us,   would   attend   two   or   three   a 
week,  to  the  great  neglect  of  their 
affairs. 

The  new  settlement  was  laid  out 
with  admirable  taste  and  judgment. 
Every  lot  was  on  or  near  the  town 
brook.  Hardly  a  change  in  the 
streets  which  the  settlers  made  has 
been  found  needful  to  the  present 
day ;  and  their  common,  or  training 
ground,  has  always  been  admired. 
The  river  was  largely  patronized  for 
purposes  of  freight  and  for  travel. 
Judge  Sewall  would  sometimes  come 
by  water  from  Boston  to  Rowley. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  writer's  boyhood, 
just  before  the  Civil  War,  a  schooner 
named  the  Accommodation  was  owned 
in  Rowley  and  did  a  brisk  coasting 
business.  Her  skipper,  Captain  Ne- 
hemiah  Johnson,  who  was  born 
December  23, 
1 82 1,  still  lives  in 
the  town,  a  hale 
and  bronzed  son 
of  Neptune,  who 
tells  pleasant 
stories  of  his  ex- 
periences half  a 
century  ago.  But 
to-day  the  little 
pleasure  steamer 
and  the  gondola 
are  the  principal 
craft  upon  the 
stream. 

No  doubt  the 
colony  was  large- 
ly indebted  to  Mr. 
Rogers       for       so 

wise  a  choice  of  a  site  and  for  the  ad- 
mirable plan  of  the  town.  The  dear 
home  from  which  the  pastor  and 
many  of  his  flock  had  come  was  com- 
memorated by  naming  the  new  home 
after  it — Rowley. 

Within  a  few  years  the  stock  of 
cloth  that  had  been  brought  from 
England  began  to  fail  throughout  the 
colony,  and  Rowley  had  the  great 
honor  to  take  the  lead  in  supplying 


the  lack.  Johnson's  "Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence"  says  of  the  Rowley 
community: 'These  people  being  very 
industrious  .  .  .  were  the  first  peo- 
ple that  set  upon  making  of  cloth  in 
this    western    world,    for    which    end 
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they  built  a  fulling-mill  and  caused 
their  little  ones  to  be  very  diligent  in 
spinning  cotton  wool."  Governor 
Winthrop  gratefully  records  that  in 
this  manufacture  "Rowley  to  their 
great  commendation  exceeded  all 
other  towns."  The  cotton  came  from 
the  Barbados.  John  Pearson  was 
the  name  of  the  noble  pioneer  in  cloth 
manufacture;  and  the  mill  was  the 
property  of  his  family  for  six  genera- 
tions. A  cedar  post  that  was  brought 
from  England  and  put  into  that 
first  mill  was  still  standing  at  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
the  part  of  it  above  ground  was 
perfectly  sound ;  it  was  then  worked 
up  into  rules,  which  were  deposited 
in  various  museums  and  elsewhere. 
Owing  to  the  comparatively  large 
means  with  which  the  Rowlev  set- 
tlers began,  and  the  blessing  of 
Providence  upon  their  industry, 
they  had  not  a  single  pauper,  so 
far  as  the  records  show,  until 
1678. 

According  to  the  pious  custom 
of  the  early  New  Englanders,  they 
dealt    generously    with    their    pastor. 
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Most  of  them  had  but  an  acre  and  a 
half  assigned  them  in  the  village ;  but 
Mr.  Rogers  had  six  acres,  only  one 
other  having  so  much.  By  successive 
grants  he  received  in  all  at  least  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  acres  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town.  In  addition  to 
the  grants  of  land,  he  had  a  salary  of 
£80,  only  four  other  pastors  in  the 
colony  receiving  as  much. 

Mr.  Rogers 
made  a  large  pur- 
chase from  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop 
of  cows,  goats 
and  oxen  where- 
with to  stock  his 
land,  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with 
some  of  the  ani- 
mals; among 
other  defects  he 
complained  that 
"the  goats  were 
bad,  divers  of 
them,"  —  so  he 
asked  for  a  heifer 
to  make  him 
good.  The 
worthy  Governor 
sent  the  heifer, 
and  he  was  sat- 
isfied.       In      1640 


he  had  a  little  difficulty  with  the 
colonial  legislature.  He  thought  its 
grant  took  in  Merrimack  Neck,  in 
what  is  now  the  Bradford  district  of 
Haverhill,  but  he  found  that  it  did 
not,  so  he  applied  to  the  General 
Court  for  that  addition.  The  Court 
hesitated ;  whereupon  Winthrop  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Rogers  "grew  into  some 
passion"    and    in    departing    said    he 
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would  "acquaint  the  elders."  The 
Court  took  offence  at  the  intimation 
that  the  ministry  had  appellate  juris- 
diction over  the  civil  power,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  wrote  to  the  Governor  apol- 
ogizing for  losing  his  temper,  but  ex- 
plaining that  he  only  meant  that  he 
would  consult  the  ministers  as  to  the 
equity  of  his  claim.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, would  accept  no>  roundabout 
apology;  so  Mr.  Rogers  appeared  be- 
fore it  in  person  and  did  "freely  and 
humbly  blame  himself  for  his  passion- 


think  this  faire  towards  1  sa\  nol  a 
friend  of  thirty-three  years  standing 
but  an  exile  for  Jesus  Christ?  It  you 
that  be  reformers  be  not  exact  in  vor 
walking  with  God  in  holiness  and 
Righteousness  my  fears  for  you  will 
be  increased.  Sir,  my  God  hath  kept 
me  in  all  my  days  to  my  gray  hairs 
and  I  believe  I  shall  not  want,  but 
take  you  heed  you  give  me  not  cause 
to  complain  to  God  of  you  for  I  be- 
lieve he  will  heare." 

All    Mr.    Rogers's   solemn   appeals 
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ate  distemper."  Upon  this  the  Court 
"accepted  his  satisfaction  and  freely 
granted  what  he  formerly  required." 
There  are  letters  preserved  in  Eng- 
land from  Mr.  Rogers  to  Sir  Francis 
Barrington's  successor;  also,  after 
the  baronet's  decease,  letters  to  his 
executors,  demanding  the  payment  of 
£200  that  he  said  he  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  baronet  to  reimburse  him 
for  repairs  on  the  rectory.  "Ah,  Sir," 
Mr.  Rogers  writes,  "you  are  now 
about  censuring  the  Hierarchy  for 
persecuting  of  us,  and  shall  I  suffer 
in  this  way  by  my  friend?     Doe  you 


were  unavailing;  the  £200  was  not 
paid.  Which  side  was  in  the  right  we 
cannot  tell ;  we  can  only  put  the  affair 
down  as  one  of  those  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences which  sometimes  arise  be- 
tween good  people. 

In  1643  Mr.  Rogers  had  the  honor 
to  preach  the  election  sermon, — 
"whose  ability,"  Cotton  Mather  says, 
"made  him  famous  through  the 
whole  country."  There  is,  however, 
another  side  of  this  event,  which 
Mather  omits.  In  the  sermon  he  in- 
veighed with  "vehemency"  against 
choosing    the    same    man    governor 
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twice  in  succession.  "But  when  it 
came  to  trial  the  former  governor  (Mr. 
Winthrop)  was  chosen  again."     Thus 
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Governo  r 
Winthro  p 
writes  in 
his  history, — 
we  can  im- 
agine with 
much  quiet 
satisfaction. 

In        1647 
there    met    at 

Cambridge  the  synod  which  drafted 
the  Cambridge  platform,  which  was 
so  long  the  standard  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Rogers  received  the  high  honor 
of  being  called  upon  to  preach  the 
opening  sermon,  and  John  Eliot  fol- 
lowed with  a  sermon,  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  Indians  who  were 
present.  The  sermon  by  Rogers 
shows  at  once  the  boldness,  the  com- 
mon sense  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
Puritan  pastor.  It  gives  also  a 
glimpse  at  the  new  customs  that  were 
creeping  in,  even  in  the  first  gener- 
ation ;  for  he  denounced  the  interrup- 
tion of  church  service  by  those  who 
did  not  hesitate  openly  to  dissent 
from  the  preacher.  He  objected  to 
the  demand  that  children  should 
kneel  to  receive  their  parents'  bless- 
ing, and  the  custom  of  wearing  long 
hair. 

The  length  that  men  should  wear 
the  hair  was  a  burning  question  in 
those    days.      Two    years   later    Gov- 


ernor Endicott,  Deputy-Governor 
Dudley,  and  seven  assistants  united 
in  the  following  declaration:  "Foras- 
much as  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
after  the  manner  of  ruffians  and 
barbarous  Indians  has  begun  to 
invade  New  England,  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  God's  word,  which  says 
it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear 
long  hair,  as  also  the  commendable 
custom  gen- 
erally of  all 
our  nation, 
until  within 
these  few 
years :  We 
magistrates, 
who  have  sub- 
scribed this 
paper  (for  the 
shewing  of 
our  own  inno- 
cency  in  this 
behalf),  do 
declare  and 
manifest  our 
dislike  and 
detestat i  o  n 
against  the 
wearing  of  such  long  hair,  as  against 
a  thing  uncivil  and  unmanly,  where- 
by men  doe  deforme  themselves  and 
offend  sober  and  modest  men,  and 
doe  corrupt  good  manners.  We  doe 
therefore  earnestly  entreat  all  the  eld- 
ers of  this  jurisdiction  (as  often  as 
they  shall  see  cause  to  manifest  their 
zeal  against  it  in  their  publicke  ad- 
ministrations) to  take  care  that  the 
members  of  their  respective  churches 
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be  not  denied  therewith ;  that  so  such 
as  shall  prove  obstinate  and  will  not 
reforme  themselves,  may  have  God 
and  man  to  witness  against  them." 
The  Roxbury  church  records  contain 
the  following  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Eliot:  "Locks  and  long  hair 
(now  in  England  called  rattle  heads 
and  opposite  to  Christians,  who  wear 
short  haire  all  of  a  length  and  there- 
fore called  'round  heads')  is  an  of- 
fence to  many  godly  Christians,  and 
therefore  be  it  known  to  such,  they 
walk  offensively."  The  matter  was 
regarded  as  a  very  serious  one.  Long 
hair  on  a  man  was  deemed  anti-scrip- 
tural, and  was  also  the  badge  of  the 
abhorred  cavalier  party.  Puritan 
Massachusetts  had  more  than  one 
trouble  of  this  sort.  A  little  later 
wigs  began  to  show  themselves,  to 
the  profound  disgust  of  Judge 
Sewall  and  the  conservative  party. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  more 
public  to  the  parochial  activities  of 
Mr.  Rogers.  He  made  full  proof  of 
his  ministry.  The  two  points  on 
which  he  especially  insisted  in 
preaching  were  "regeneration  and 
union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 


faith."  "Lie  had  a  notable  faculty  of 
penetrating  into  the  souls  of  his  hear- 
ers and  manifesting  the  very  secrets 
of  their  hearts."  His  prayers  also 
"would  amaze"  his  people,  because 
"their  own  condition  was  so  exactly 
represented."  "He  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fruit, 
that  he  stooped  for  the  very  children 
to  pick  off  the  apples  ready  to  drop 
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into  their 
mouths."  They 
used  to  go  to  his 
house  in  com- 
panies of  a 
dozen,  and  he 
would  question 
and  advise  them. 
He  took  special 
care  of  orphan 
children.  H  i  s 
fatherly  over- 
sight of  his 
flock  "usually  healed  and  stopped 
all  their  little  contentions  before 
they  could  break  out  into  any 
open  flames."  We  are  indebted  to 
Mather's  "Magnalia"  for  the  charm- 
ing picture  of  Mr.  Rogers's  pastoral 
fidelity  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tions are  taken. 

The  goodly  custom  of  catechising 
had  fallen  into  partial  disuse,  and  the 
General  Court  in  1641  urged  the 
elders  to  prepare  a  catechism;  but 
they  seem  to  have  preferred  to  work 
singly  rather  than  jointly.  Boston 
and  Salem,  Rowley  and  Newbury, 
very  soon  had  each  a  printed  cate- 
chism of  its  own,  and  many  other 
places  followed  their  lead.  Two  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  Rogers's  catechism  are 
known,  and  of  each  there  are  two 
copies  in  existence.  One  is  in  Edin- 
burgh, two  are  in  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford,  and  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum— all  unfortunately  across  the 
sea.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Bodleian    I    am    permitted    to   enrich 


this  article  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
title-page  of  the  1642  edition.  The 
four  copies  of  this  catechism  are,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  the  only  printed 
relics  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  pen.  It  shows  an 
honorable  Christian  enterprise  in  the 
Rowley  pastor  to  have  responded  so 
promptly  to  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  although  the  title-page  indi- 
cates that  the  catechism  had  been  in 
manuscript  for  over  twenty  years  as 
the    "Honourable    Family"    was    no 
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doubt  that  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington. 
The  work  is  very  brief,  only  occupy- 
ing ten  duodecimo  pages  in  large 
type ;  but  some  of  the  answers  are 
models  of  conciseness  and  vigorous 
Christian  thought;  for  example: 

"What  do  the  Scriptures  teach? 
The  true  knowledge  of  God  and  our- 
selves. 

"What  is  the  invisible  church? 
The  number  of  the  elect  who  have 
communion  together  whether  mili- 
tant or  triumphant. 

"What  is  the  summe  of  the  second 
table?  That  we  maintain  our  neigh- 
bor's and  our  own  dignity,  life, 
chastity,  goods,  good  name,  yea  even 
in  our  first  thoughts." 

Dr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  who  is  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject,  re- 
gards Rogers's  catechism  as  more 
nearly  the  prototype  of  that  of  West- 
minster than  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  discovered.  "All  is  there  in 
miniature,"  is  his  conclusion.  To  the 
devout  and  scholarly  and  clear- 
headed pastor  of  the  infant  settlement 
of  Rowley  belongs  therefore  the 
honor  of  writing  the  little  treatise 
that  was  more  influential  perhaps 
than  any  other  with  the  august  as- 
sembly of  Westminster  divines.  This 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  any 
enumeration  of  Rowley's  services  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  Rogers,  with  all  his  devotion 
to  his  flock,  maintained  the  dignity  of 
the  Puritan  eldership.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  a  stranger  passingthrough 
the  town  inquired  of  him:  "Are  you, 
sir,  the  person  who  serves  here?"  and 
got  the  prompt  answer:  "I  am,  sir, 
the  person  who  rules  here."  Al- 
though, as  has  been  said,  Rowley  had 
been  chosen  for  settlement,  among 
other  reasons,  for  its  proximity  to  the 
Newbury  and  Ipswich  lectures,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  not  content  with  those, 
but  established  a  lecture  of  his  own 
once  in  two  weeks,  which  became 
very  popular  in  the  surrounding 
towns. 

Thus  the  earlier  period  of  his  min- 
istry  in    New    England    was    full    of 


honor  and  happiness,  but  difficulties 
and  trials  checkered  his  later  years. 
Cotton  Mather  says  of  them,  "he  saw 
more  nights  than  days."  He  had  a 
curious  difficulty  with  the  wife  of  his 
kinsman,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  of 
Ipswich.  Nathaniel's  son  Ezekiel 
had  gone  to  live  with  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Rowley  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  be  remembered  in  his  will ; 
but  young  Ezekiel's  mother  was 
troubled  to  hear  that  her  boy  was  al- 
lowed to  wear  his  hair  "longer  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,"  so  she  went 
over  to  Rowley  to  her  cousin's.  Now 
although  the  older  Ezekiel  held  long 
hair  in  detestation  to  his  dying  day, 
yet  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
determine  what  was  long  hair  and 
what  was  not;  the  utmost  that  he 
would  concede  to  the  anxious  mother 
was  that  her  boy  should  not  wear  his 
hair  "longer  than  the  lower  tip  of  his 
ears" :  but  Mrs.  Nathaniel  promptly 
replied  that  "she  would  never  yield  to 
such  a  snare  for  her  child,  though  he 
never  had  a  penny  of  him."  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  dispute,  for 
the  matter  came  into  court  after  Mr. 
Rogers's  death. 

The  good  pastor  had  weightier 
trials.  With  the  growth  of  his  parish 
and  his  own  enthusiasm,  his  labors 
increased  so  much  that  an  assistant 
was  obtained,  "a  most  excellent 
young  man";  but  "by  the  devices  of 
Satan"  the  suspicion  was  aroused 
that  the  old  pastor  was  not  zealous 
for  the  settlement  of  his  young 
brother,  so  dissatisfaction  arose,  and 
although  it  was  allayed  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  removed.  The 
wife  of  his  youth,  his  dear  Joan,  who 
so  tenderly  linked  together  the  old 
home  and  the  new,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren, were  taken  from  him  by  death 
within  about  ten  years.  At  the  age 
of  about  sixty — this  word  "about" 
must  often  be  attached  to  numbers 
and  dates  in  his  life,  owing  to  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  early  writers — he 
married  again,  taking  to  himself  a 
youthful  bride,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
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Facsimile   of  the  title-page  of  the  catechism  by  Ezekiel 
Roger?. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  with  the  hope 
that  other  children  might  be  given 
him  in  place  of  those  that  had  been 
taken.  A  child  appears  to  have  been 
born  to  them;  but  mother  and  in- 
fant were  snatched  away  from  him 
within  fourteen  months  of  the  death 
of  the  first  wife.  It  was  not  customary 
then  for  widowers  to  wait  long  before 
remarrying,  and  Mr.  Rogers  married 
for  his  third  wife  the  widow  Barker, 
"in  years  agreeable  to  him,"  July  16, 
1 65 1,   about   seven   months   after   the 


death  of  his  second  wife.  That  very 
night  his  house  was  burned,  with  all 
his  goods,  the  church  records  (prob- 
ably) and  the  library  that  he  brought 
from  England  in  which  no  doubt 
were  the  Greek  and  Latin  books  be- 
queathed him  by  his  father.  This 
third  wife  bore  him  no  children,  and 
made  her  mark  instead  of  signing  her 
name,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  means. 

True  to  his  name,  Ezekiel,  the 
stout-hearted  pastor  rebuilt  his  house 
and  restocked  his  library;  but  now  a 
fall  from  his  horse  paralyzed  his  right 
arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  learned  to  write  with  his 
left  hand  and  filled  his  life  with  useful 
labors  as  before. 

In  his  last  years,  like  Luther,  he 
was  troubled  by  what  he  deemed  the 
declensions  of  the  times.  In  a  letter 
dated  "6th  of  the  12th  month  1657," 
he  poured  out  his  trials  and  appre- 
hensions to  the  minister  of  Charles- 
town.  "Young  people  are  little 
stirred  here,  but  they  strengthen  one 
another  in  evil  by  example,  by 
council.  Much  ado  I  have  with  my 
own  family ;  hard  to  get  a  servant 
that  is  glad  of  catechising  or  family 
duties.  I  had  a  rare  blessing  of 
servants  in  Yorkshire,  and  those  I 
brought  over  were  a  blessing,  but  the 
young  brood  doth  much  afflict  me. 
Even  the  children  of  the  godly,  here 
and  elsewhere,  make  a  woful  proof." 
But  the  heavenly  prospect  ravished 
his  heart.  "O  good  brother,"  he 
writes,  "I  thank  God,  I  am  near 
home,  and  you  too  are  not  far  off. 
Oh!  the  weight  of  glory  that  is  wait- 
ing for  us,  God's  poor  exiles.  We 
shall  sit  next  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors. Oh!  the  embraces  where- 
with Christ  will  embrace  us!  Cheer 
up  your  spirits  in  the  thoughts 
thereof;  and  let  us  be  zealous  for  our 
God  and  Christ,  and  make  a  conclu- 
sion. Now  the  Lord  bring  us  well 
through  our  poor  pilgrimage." 

His  final  chastening  was  a  linger- 
ing and  painful  illness.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1660,  he  made  his  will,  that 
has   been   already   quoted — "age   and 
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infirmities,"  he  says  in  it,  "calling 
upon  me  to  look  daily  for  my 
change."  President  Quincy  of  Har- 
vard College  truthfully  terms  it  "an 
extraordinary  document."  It  is 
at  the  same  time  highly  credit- 
able to  the  piety,  public  spirit 
and  wisdom  of  its  framer.  In  it 
he  desires  to  give  everlasting  praises 
to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  for  his  in- 
numerable mercies,  and  in  particular 
for  three  special  blessings:  first,  for 
his  training  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
under  such  a  father;  secondly,  for  his 
conversion;  "thirdly,  for  my  calling, 
even  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
the  most  glorious  calling  in  the 
world." 

He  was  a  good  hater  to  the  last. 
"I  profess  myself,"  he  writes,  "to 
have  lived  and  to  die  an  unfeigned 
hater  of  all  the  base  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  Antinomians  and 
all  other  phrenetics.  ...  I  do  also, 
protest  against  all  the  evil  fashions 
and  guises  of  this  age,  both  in  ap- 
parel, and  that  general  disguisement 
of  long  ruffian-life  hair."  But  his 
hatred  was  directed  against  "base 
opinions"  and  not  those  who  held 
them. 

He  provided  tenderly  and  gener- 
ously for  his  "well-beloved  wife." 
Among  other  things  she  was  to  have 
"hay-ground,  salt  and  fresh,  so  much 
as  my  overseers  shall  judge  sufficient 
to  afford  one  year  with  another  thirty 
loads  of  hay,  and  where  she  will 
choose  it."  He  generously  remem- 
bered his  friends  near  and  far  away, 
even  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  this  entry  among 
the  legacies:  "I  give  to  my  dear 
brother  and  fellow  officer,  Mr. 
Phillips,  five  pounds,  and  Aquinas 
his  works  in  folio."  Mr.  Phillips  was 
his  assistant;  so  whether  or  not  there 
had  ever  been  ground  for  the  charge 
that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  a  colleague  in  his  earlier  days, 
his  will  shows  a  warm  appreciation  of 
the  one  who  had  been  his  efficient 
helper  for  some  nine  years  and  who 
was  destined  to  continue  in  Rowley 


in  a  most  fruitful  ministry  for  thirty- 
six  years  more.  Mr.  Phillips  was  the 
ancestor  of  an  illustrious  posterity, 
including  Samuel  Phillips,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover;  John  Phillips,  founder  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  His  stone  is  just  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  in 
the  village  churchyard.  That  Mr. 
Rogers  should  have  taken  pains  to 
acquire  the  voluminous  works  of 
Aquinas  after  the  loss  of  his  first 
library,  and  have  bequeathed  them  to 
his  colleague,  shows  that  his  spirit 
was,  after  all,  essentially  broad. 

Another  entry  reads:  "I  give  to  my 
present  maid-servants,  each  of  them, 
one  ewe  lamb."  If  these  "maid- 
servants" belonged  to  that  "young 
brood"  that  did  "much  afflict"  him 
three  years  before,  the  remembrance 
shows  a  forgiving  spirit;  possibly 
under  his  influence  they  had  become 
more  "glad  of  catechising"  and 
"family  duties."  The  will  be- 
queaths many  books  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  there  are  generous  dona- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
in  Rowley;  a  part  of  the  legacy  to 
the  church,  however,  was  condi- 
tioned on  the  maintenance  of  two 
"teaching  elders,"  and  when  this 
maintenance  ceased,  Harvard  was  to 
be  the  residuary  legatee.  This  con- 
tingency was  realized  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  the  college  received 
property  which  eventually  yielded  it 
$5,000.  President  Quincy  commem- 
orates Mr.  Rogers  as  one  of  the 
earliest  benefactors  of  the  college. 
The  part  of  the  legacy  which  was  not 
thus  conditioned  still  helps  to  sup- 
port the  ministry  in  the  ancient 
town,  and  also  in  Byfield,  a  part  of 
which  parish  lies  in  Rowley ;  George- 
town, also,  which  was  originally  a 
part  of  Rowley,  received  a  share  of 
the  legacy  when  its  first  church  was 
formed.  The  last  item  of  the  will 
reads:  "also  to  the  church  my  silver 
bowls,  which  they  used  for  the  com- 
munion, to  be  so  used  still."  Those 
"bowls"    are    still    cherished    by    the- 
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church,  although  they  are  said  to 
have  been  recast. 

Mr.  Rogers  left  no  children,  but 
his  estate  still  promotes  education 
and  religion,  and  his  character  is  a 
rich  legacy  to  all  generations.  If  he 
magnified  trifles  like  long  hair,  in- 
sisted strenuously  upon  his  pecuniary 
rights,  and  took  too  dark  a  view  of 
the  times  in  his  closing  years,  his 
clear  perception  of  the  radical  truths 
of  the  gospel  and  his  insistence  upon 
them,  his  readiness  to  make  sacrifices 
for  principle,  and  the  fidelity  and 
fruitfulness  of  his  ministry  give  him  a 
high  place  in  that  noble  company  of 
Puritan  pastors  to  whom  New  Eng- 
land is  so  much  indebted  for  her 
glory  at  the  beginning  and  her  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  present  Congregational  meet- 
ing house  in  Rowley — the  fourth  in 
the  history  of  the  church — was  not 
built  to  last  through  many  centuries, 
like  St.  Peter's  of  the  older  Rowley ; 
but  it.  is  a  tasteful  edifice,  embowered 
in  trees.  It  was  dedicated  in  1842. 
The  Baptist  meeting  house,  which  is 
twelve  years  older,  stands  close  by. 

Rev.  John  Pike,  D.  D.,  is  preemi- 
nently the  Rowley  pastor  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Rowley  was  his  first  and 
only  settled  charge.  Here  he  was  in- 
stalled in  1840,  and  here  he  remained 
despite  every  solicitation  from  other 
churches,  amid  the  ever  deepening 
love,  respect  and  pride  of  his  people, 
until  the  steady  approach  of  blindness 
compelled  his  resignation  in  1869. 
His  beloved  wife  and  true  fellow- 
worker  has  entered  into  rest,  but  Dr. 
Pike  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  still 
awaits  the  day  when  those  eyes  which 
have  so  long  been  closed  to  earthly 
loveliness  "shall  see  the  King  in  his 
beauty." 

A  glimpse  of  Rowley  Common 
shows  a  few  of  the  elms  with  which  it 
was  adorned  at  the  bi-centennial  in 
1839  and  also  the  curbing  that  was 
recently  put  around  it,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Stickney  of  Baltimore,  who  repeatedly 
gave   proof   of   his   affection   for   the 


town  which  his  ancestors  helped  to 
settle. 

The  old  Mighill  house,  which  was 
standing  as  far  back  as  1680,  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Mighill  family, 
which  along  with  the  name  and  line- 
age perpetuates  the  sterling  worth  of 
one  of  the  original  settlers.  The 
house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  John  Williams,  and  recently  thor- 
oughly repaired  without  marring  its 
antique  features,  is  by  some  thought 
to  be  older  than  the  Mighill  house ; 
certainly  the  projecting  upper  stories 
and  the  clay  and  brick  lining  of  its 
walls  for  protection  against  the  bullet 
of  the  lurking  Indian  prove  it  to  have 
been  built  in  those  early  days  when 
every  man's  house  must  be  indeed  his 
castle. 

Rowley  originally  included  the 
present  towns  of  Bradford,  Groveland, 
Boxford  and  Georgetown.  The  early 
ministry  of  Rowley  was  remarkable 
even  in  those  times  when  the  New 
England  ministry  was  so  generally 
conspicuous  for  worth  and  power. 
One  of  the  early  ministers,  Edward 
Payson,  married  the  daughter  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  she  was 
said  to  have  borne  him  twenty 
children.  He  wrote  an  extended  elegy 
in  five  parts  upon  his  father-in-law. 
These  are  sample  lines: 

"At  Rogers's  Head  &  Shepard's*  side, 
In  creeps  this  Saint,  and  not  deni'd; 
Come  Brother  Phillips,  come  to  Bed, 
Here's     room     enough,     lay     down     thy 
head." 

The  first  six  pastors  were  all  liber- 
ally educated  and  all  true  shepherds  of 
the  flock,  and  they  all  died  in  office. 
Since  the  death  of  the  sixth,  in  1801, 
no  pastor  has  died  in  office.  From 
1882  to  1898,  the  mother  church  had 
no  settled  pastor;  but  in  1898  David 
Fraser,  Jr.,  was  installed,  with  every 
augury  of  a  long  and  happy  pastorate. 
Besides  the  old  church,  there  are  a 
Baptist  church  and  a  Universalfst 
society. 

The  townspeople  had  to  struggle 
for  existence  through  many  genera- 

*  Third  pastor,  son  of  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge. 
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tions.  The  contest  with  the  beast  of 
the  field  was  long  and  severe.  Benja- 
min Stickney,  who  was  born  in  1673, 
rescued  a  pig  from  a  bear,  a  la  David, 
though  unlike  David,  he  seems  not  to 
have  killed  the  bear.  The  colony  paid 
a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  for  every 
wolf  killed,  and  the  town  added  fifty 
shillings  more.  There  were  at  least 
four  pens  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
for  catching  these  fierce  marauders. 

The  Indian  was  a  more  stubborn 
foe  than  wolf  or  bear.  From  1642 — 
three  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town — until  the  peace  of  1763,  Rowley 
bore  her  full  share  of  the  toil  and  peril 
and  sacrifice  of  blood  attendant  on  the 
contest.  In  the  later  years  of  the  war- 
fare the  Indian  was  backed  and 
spurred  on  by  the  Frenchman.  Cap- 
tain Brocklebank  of  Rowley  fell  in  the 
Sudbury  massacre.  Mr.  Goodrich  of 
Rowley  (the  part  now  Georgetown) 
was  shot  while  praying  in  his  family 
in  1692,  and  his  wife  and  two  of  his 
daughters  were  killed  with  him,  while 
a  third  daughter  was  carried  away 
captive.  Rowley  men  shared  the 
fierce  flight  for  life  from  Fort  William 
Henry  in  1757,  and  two  years  later 
the  town  sent  more  than  one-third  of 
her  able-bodied  men  to  the  war. 

Hardly  had  the  long  conflict  with 
the  Indian  and  the  Frenchman  ended 
when  the  town  was  summoned  to  do 
its  part  in  maintaining  the  ancient 
rights  of  English  freemen  against  the 
oppression  of  the  crown.  This  town 
of  1628  people,  including  what  is  now 
Georgetown,  kept  an  average  of  about 
fifty  soldiers  in  the  field  throughout 
the  war.  How  much  of  planning  and 
anxiety,  of  peril,  hardship  and  sacri- 
fice this  meant  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  reading  the  simple  annals  of  the 
town  as  preserved  by  Gage.  The 
town  exults  in  three  noble  sisters  who 
are  real  daughters  of  the  Revolution: 
Elizabeth  Lambert,  aged  eighty-six; 
Mehitable,  aged  eighty-two,  and 
Mary,  aged  seventy-nine.  Their  an- 
cient and  beautiful  house  stands 
where  the  Lambert  family  has  lived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  town. 


Then  came  the  war  of  1812,  which 
the  town  execrated  as  heartily  as  it 
had  supported  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. By  formal  vote,  with  but  one 
dissentient,  it  denounced  the  war, 
after  it  had  been  declared,  as  "an  idol- 
atrous sacrifice  ....  on  the  altar  of 
French  rapacity,  perfidy  and  ambi- 
tion" and  as  "tending  to  hinder  and 
obstruct  those  united  exertions  of 
piety  and  benevolence  which  have  of 
late  so  generally  prevailed  in  both  na- 
tions [i.  e.,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States]  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  millions  of  our 
fellow-sinners  perishing  for  lack  of 
vision." 

The  town  proved  its  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  by  filling  all  its 
quotas,  and  fourteen  over,  but  the 
Spanish  war  evidently  has  not  fired 
the  heart  of  the  town,  although  it  is  as 
patriotic  as  ever,  for  only  one  of  its 
sons  has  thus  far  enlisted. 

Rowley  has  been  a  fountain  of 
blessing  to  the  world.  Let  us  take  for 
a  single  example  the  old  Tenney 
homestead.  From  that  .  spot  there 
went  forth,  in  two  generations,  Sam- 
uel Tenney,  army  surgeon  throughout 
the  Revolution,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Hampshire  and  eminent 
scientist;  his  nephew,  Samuel  Tenney 
of  Hallowell,  Maine,  who  astonished 
his  audiences  as  far  back  as  181 7  with 
gas  light  and  dazzling  flashes  of  elec- 
tricity, and  another  nephew,  John 
Searle  Tenney,  the  late  eminent  chief 
justice  of  Maine. 

The  town  by  the  last  census  num- 
bers one  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  people,  and  it  is  full  of 
life,  and  thrift  and  beauty.  A  few  of 
its  prominent  business  men  are  F.  L. 
Burke,  who  turns  out  annually  some 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  heels  and  rands;  Milton  Ellsworth, 
in  the  same  business,  a  hero  of  a  score 
of  battles  in  the  Civil  War ;  the  Foster 
Brothers,  who  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  N.  N.  Dum- 
mer,  manufacturer  of  cereals  at  Glen 
Mills,  where  his  father  was  before 
him,  and  where  the  Pearsons  were  for 
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so    many    earlier    generations.      Mr.  natural  features  that  attracted  the  first 

Blodgette,  the  lawyer  and  historical  settlers — high    hill    and    fertile    plain 

student,  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Mig-  and    clear   brook,    broad    marsh    and 

hill,    the    town    clerk,    deserve    high  river  slowly  winding  its  way  seaward, 

praise  for  their  work  upon  the  ancient  white   beach   and   whiter   breaker ;   it 

town  records,  as  does  the  town  itself  also  retains  many  an  old-time  custom, 

for  its  reverent  and  generous  care  of  such  as  the  nine  o'clock  curfew  bell ; 

these.  and  while  its  social  life  is  more  gentle 

The  present  year  is  the  two  hun-  and  cultivated,  it  keeps,  we  may  trust, 

dred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  much  of  the  piety  and  patriotism,  the 

founding    of    Rowley;    and    in    these  integrity    and    sturdy    independence, 

long   years    the   old    town    has    done  which  make  its  modest  history  dear  to 

faithfully  its  part.     It  still  retains  the  all  its  sons  and  daughters. 


BY  THE  GREAT  GRAY  STONE. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

A  YOUTH  and  a  maid  went  forth  in  the  morn, 
Another  went  with  them,  close  at  their  side. 
They  saw  him  not ;  for  with  might  was  he  born 
To  mask  him  and  hide  in  the  golden  tide. 
They  knew  not  he  was  there, 
And  they  took  no  care 
But  to  journey  and  joy  till  the  red  sun  died. 

The  way  was  sunny,  the  fields  were  sweet, 

Blithely  they  fared  with  laughter  and  song ; 
Swiftness  they  had  as  of  love's  own  feet, 

As  love  were  they  swift,  as  hope  were  they  strong. 
Boon  mates  of  the  day, 
They  held  their  way, 
Joyous  they  journeyed  the  warm  day  long. 

So  happy,  so  fair,  did  they  pass  me  by, 

I  followed,  beguiled  by  the  bliss  they  lent, 
Till  the  early  moon  came  into  the  sky, 
And  the  daylight  down  to  darkness  went. 
Then  in  hollow,  on  hill, 
The  wind  dropt  still, 
And  I  felt  what  the  fateful  quiet  meant. 

The  wind  awaked ;  through  the  wailing  shade 

I  climbed  the  bare  hill  to  the  Great  Gray  Stone. 
Against  it  leaned  was  a  weeping  maid ; 

No  lover  was  there,  but  she  bowed  not  alone: 
At  her  side  stood  he 
That  we  do  not  see 
Till  the  daylight  dies  and  the  night  winds  moan. 


THE  BODY  POLITIC  OF  MANKIND. 

By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 


F  the  disarmament  con- 
ference at  The  Hague 
had  failed  to  accom- 
plish any  direct  purpose 
whatever,  it  would 
nevertheless  have  been 
a  success.  This  would  have  been  so 
because  the  inspiration  of  the  confer- 
ence, both  the  giving  of  the  invitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations,  was  a  progressive 
step  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man- 
kind to  a  higher  realm  of  truth,  to  a 
better  idea  of  humanity,  to  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  and  to  a  more  im- 
perative form  of  duty.  The  self-con- 
sciousness of  mankind  is  on  a  higher 
plane  to-day  than  it  was  before  the 
conference  at  The  Hague  was  held. 
If  complete  apparent  failure  had  been 
the  result  of  the  conference,  the  na- 
tions, contemplating  it,  would  have 
said  that  it  failed  for  certain  reasons, 
— that  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  right  and  practicable,  and  that  the 
reasons  of  its  failure  must  therefore  be 
removed.  Those  reasons  would  have 
been  removed, — as  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  secure  the  desired  restric- 
tions upon  further  armament  will  in 
time  be  removed;  and  the  new  and 
higher  consciousness  of  mankind 
would  have  asserted  itself. 

In  consequence  of  the  conference  at 
The  Hague,  the  practice  of  settling 
national  disputes  by  reason  rather 
than  by  force  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted. The  participating  nations 
have  come  to  a  more  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nations,  whether 
great  or  small  in  their  people  and  ter- 
ritory, and  they  have  tried  to  recog- 
nize those  rights,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  military  force  by  which  they 
are  defended,  and  to  formulate  prac- 


ticable ways  of  maintaining  them  by 
reason  rather  than  by  arms. 

That  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  nations 
to-day  there  is  a  clearer  perception 
than  ever  before  that  might  must  be 
subordinate  to  right,  that  though  a 
nation  may  be  technically  sovereign, 
as  a  man  is  technically  free,  yet  upon 
both  nation  and  man  there  rests  the 
imperative  of  doing  right. 

The  results  of  The  Hague  confer- 
ence are  one  more  step  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public of  nations — the  republic  in 
which  all  mankind  shall  be  members. 
This  constitution  is  in  no  sense  man- 
made,  save  as  it  is  a  development  of 
humanity;  it  is  inherent  in  the  laws 
which  control  the  development  of  hu- 
manity. 

Over  the  whole  of  mankind  broods 
the  body  of  truth  and  law  which  is 
potent  for  mankind's  development  in 
prosperity  and  which  is  inexorable  in 
its  infliction  of  calamity  if  its  benefi- 
cent conditions  are  violated.  It  is  for 
the  nations,  as  parts  of  mankind,  sov- 
ereign as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ent early  and  crude  stage  of  develop- 
ment, to  recognize  this  body  of  truth 
and  law,  to  formulate  its  expression, 
to  illustrate  intelligently  its  operation, 
and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  for- 
tunate era  when  mankind  will  enter 
its  rightful  domain  of  reason,  leaving 
forever  behind  it  the  half-savage  stage 
of  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes  in 
which  reason  and  justice  and  friendly 
sympathy  alone  should  be  Jhe  final 
arbiters. 

The  conference  at  The  Hague 
opens  the  door  to  further  action  by 
the  participating  nations,  and  their 
action  will  involve  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  participants  until,  in  the 
rapid  extension   of  the   new   interna- 
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tional  system  and  in  the  conquest  of 
all  outlying  parts  of  the  world  by 
quick  communication,  no  community 
of  men  shall  be  excluded.  Nations 
being  sovereign  only  in  respect  to 
other  nations,  and  not  in  respect  to 
the  body  of  law  above  them,  and  all 
nations  being  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  body  of  supreme  law,  it  follows 
that  the  peace,  progress  and  unity  of 
mankind  will  be  greatly  hastened  if 
there  be  specific  statement  of  this  law 
and  formal  submission  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

International  law  is  the  beginning 
of  this  statement  and  submission.  In- 
ternational law  recognizes  certain 
fundamental  truths  as  necessary  in 
international  intercourse.  This  is  only 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  control- 
ling minds  in  the  civilized  nations 
have  mutually  recognized  the  laws 
which  are  over  all.  International  law 
is  a  modern  growth.  Though  its  be- 
ginnings are  seen  in  ancient  nations, 
its  development  and  application  to 
many  details  of  international  relations 
have  occurred  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

International  law  testifies  not  only 
to  the  common  recognition  by  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  supreme  law  which 
is  equally  over  them  all,  but  also  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  force  which 
makes  for  the  elevation  of  the  man 
and  of  the  nation, — the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  As  the  conscience  of  each 
person,  in  the  presence  of  other  per- 
sons, unconsciously  attributes  to  those 
persons  the  imperative  which  his  own 
conscience  reveals  to  him,  and  so  re- 
ceives a  new  impulse,  in  the  shape  of 
supposed  critics  and  judges,  to  rise  to 
the  better  things  which  he  knows  he  is 
capable  of,  so  each  nation,  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  nations,  feels  in  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  taking  note  of  its 
merits  and  its  faults,  a  new  stimulus 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  ability  and 
to  repudiate  every  unworthy  act.  As 
the  public  opinion  of  a  self-respecting 
community  has  a  wholesome  and  ele- 
vating influence  upon  every  family  in 


it,  so  the  public  opinion  of  the  nations 
has  an  influence  upon  each  nation,  de- 
terring it  from  inhuman  excesses  in 
war,  from  bad  faith,  from  treachery 
and  from  whatever  the  international 
conscience,  as  the  unformulated  law  of 
nations  may  be  called,  condemns. 

International  law  necessitates,  first 
of  all,  on  the  part  of  nations,  good 
faith.  That  is,  nations  must  be  abso- 
lutely honest  with  each  other.  Other- 
wise they  can  have  no  dealing  with 
each  other;  friendly  relations  are  im- 
possible. From  this  basis  they  have 
gone  forward  to  establish  point  after 
point  which  all  civilized  nations  now 
admit  to  be  binding  upon  them  by  vir- 
tue of  the  mere  fact  of  common  hu- 
manity. The  only  power  to  enforce 
a  principle  of  international  law  is  pub- 
lic opinion,  plus  the  moral  sense  in 
each  nation  itself,  apart  from  its  rec- 
ognition of  moral  worth  in  other  na- 
tions. 

Many  points  are  firmly  and  perma- 
nently established  by  law  among  the 
nations  already;  that  is,  they  have 
already  recognized  so  many  of  the 
points  in  the  supreme  political  consti- 
tution of  mankind  which  broods  over 
all  the  nations.  These  points  are 
largely  those  which  relate  to  the  rights 
of  humanity  as  such:  that  men  must 
not  be  made  to  suffer  needless  tor- 
tures, and  that  persons  who  do  not 
fight  or  are  incapable  of  fighting  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  combatants ;  or 
they  are  those  which  relate  to  the  dig- 
nity and  worthiness  of  the  nations, 
whereby  their  territory,  their  repre- 
sentatives, their  property  and  their 
rights  are  inherently  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  must  be  respected. 

Thus  far  there  is  a  body  of  interna- 
tional law,  without  other  than  a  moral 
sanction.  It  is  growing  constantly. 
It  is  being  elaborated  with  increasing 
nicety.  It  is  being  more  largely  rec- 
ognized as  the  judgment  and  con-r 
science  of  mankind,  which  no  nation 
can  persistently  defy  and  maintain  its 
standing  in  the  family  of  nations. 

But  the  conscience  of  the  nations  is 
becoming  more  acute.     It  being  es- 
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tablished,  so  that  every  self-respecting 
nation  admits  it,  that  absolute  honesty 
and  fairness  are  essential  in  national 
intercourse  and  that  mercy  and  re- 
spect (due  to  inherent  humanity  and 
national  dignity)  must  always  be  ob- 
served, even  when  nations  are  at  war 
with  each  other,  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion which  the  nations  are  now  an- 
swering: Why  can  we  not  also  recog- 
nize reason,  as  well  as  honesty  and 
mercy  and  dignity,  and  settle  our  dis- 
putes by  reason  rather  than  by  force? 
National  evolution  is  slow,  as  one 
man's  life  counts  time,  but  no  one 
with  faith  in  humanity  will  doubt  that 
in  time  the  entire  family  of  nations  will 
answer  this  question  as  it  must  be  an- 
swered if  man  is  to  be  more  than  a 
highly  trained  brute.  Force  will  still 
rule  the  world,  but  it  will  be  on  the 
side  of  reason,  not  acting  regardless 
of  reason,  and  the  assertions  of  reason 
will  be  upheld  by  the  force  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations. 

But  what  the  nations  have  already 
done  or  are  contemplating  is  a  mere 
beginning  of  the  expression  of  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  body  politic 
of  mankind.  The  nations  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  together.  They  have 
found  some  attributes  in  each  other 
which  command  mutual  respect, — 
honesty,  so  that  they  can  be  trusted 
and  negotiations  can  be  held ;  mercy, 
so  that  common  humanity  is  recog- 
nized; and  dignity,  or  worth,  so  that 
each  must  be  respected.  Reason  now 
stands  at  the  door,  demanding,  on  the 
basis  of  its  inherent  rightfulness,  that 
it  be  given  the  throne  of  authority 
which  is  now  held  by  force — that  arbi- 
tration be  substituted  for  the  sword. 

When  the  present  stage  of  progress 
shall  have  been  completed,  there  will 
follow  a  development  in  prosperity 
such  as  would  occur  in  a  community 
whose  people  had  been  devoting 
much  of  their  strength  to  mutual  de- 
struction, but  should  suddenly  make 
peace  and  work  with  equal  energy  for 
mutual  benefit.  But  this  new  develop- 
ment of  mankind  necessitates  a  means 
of  apprehending  and  of  expressing  the 


principles  in  the  political  constitution 
of  mankind ;  that  is,  there  must  be  a 
congress  of  nations.  But  nations  are 
sovereign.  A  great  nation  cannot  be 
recognized  as  holding  more  shares  in 
the  capital  stock  of  humanity  than  a 
smaller  nation  and  therefore  entitled 
to  more  votes.  Until  mankind  is  fused 
into  one  political  body  far  beyond 
present  possibilities,  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  and  the  equality  of  each 
with  every  other  in  the  congress  of 
nations  must  be  affirmed. 

But  a  congress  of  nations  necessi- 
tates places  and  times  of  meetings ; 
and  a  set  place  and  regular  times 
would  seem  to  be  as  expedient  as  a  set 
place  and  regular  times  are  expedient 
for  the  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States.  Delegations  from  the  several 
nations  to  the  congress  of  nations, 
having  together  one  vote,  should  be 
respectively  numerous  enough  for 
consultation  and  few  enough  for  unit- 
ed and  effective  action.  Decisions  of 
the  congress  of  nations,  being  reached 
by  representatives  of  sovereign  na- 
tions, could  have  only  a  recommend- 
atory force  until  ratified  by  the  home 
authority,  and  then  could  be  binding 
upon  only  the  nations  which  agreed 
to  observe  them.  But  in  this  way 
there  would  be  attained  a  constantly 
enlarging  view  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  mankind ;  new  truths,  potent 
for  human  progress,  would  be  con- 
stantly perceived  and  recorded  with 
formal  expression  in  the  international 
code ;  they  would  demonstrate  by  their 
beneficent  action  their  fitness  and  their 
power  to  bless  mankind ;  and  they 
would  hasten  the  discovery  of  still 
higher  and  broader  truths,  which 
would  be  waiting  for  man's  recogni- 
tion in  order  to  confer,  in  their  turn, 
their  priceless  boons  upon  all  their  ad- 
herents. Nation  would  join  nation  in 
accepting  them,  and  the  great  circle 
would  widen  till  it  embraced  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  constitution  of  the 
body  politic  of  mankind,  truths  not 
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now  recognized  will  stand  forth  with 
their  full  force,  and  will  receive  from 
mankind  the  obedience  which  truth, 
as  a  strict  imperative,  demands  from 
mankind.  One  of  these  truths  is  that 
the  rights  of  communities  are  inherent 
in  the  very  humanity  of  the  people 
who  occupy  a  given  territory,  regard- 
less of  their  former  political  relations. 
That  is,  the  people  of  Australia  will 
have  their  status  in  the  republic  of  na- 
tions by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  a 
political  community  occupying  a  well- 
defined  territory.  The  fact  that  their 
ancestors  came  largely  from  England 
and  that  they  had  formerly  close  po- 
litical relations  with  England  will 
have  no  pertinence  in  determining  the 
present  rights  of  the  people  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  congress  of  nations. 
Their  duties  to  the  other  peoples  of 
mankind  and  their  right  to  considera- 
tion by  those  other  peoples  have  no 
connection  with  the  way  in  which 
their  community  originated.  They 
are  an  organic  political  body  by  them- 
selves, therefore  they  are  worthy  of 
the  universal  recognition  of  their  true 
status. 

So  it  will  be  with  many  other  com- 
munities. Where  there  is  a  well-de- 
fined geographical  limitation  of  area, 
with  conditions  prevailing  among  the 
people  which  insure  the  preservation 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  property, 
where  the  functions  of  what  is  now 
called  national  sovereignty  may  be 
fully  exercised,  there  a  separate  unit 
in  the  republic  of  nations  will  be  rec- 
ognized. That  is,  the  people  there  will 
have  their  place  in  the  body  politic  of 
mankind.  They  must  discharge  their 
duties.  Their  rights  must  be  re- 
spected. They  must  recognize,  affirm 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
political  constitution  of  mankind. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  small 
nations  and  great  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  the  small  ones  will  be  as 
sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  great. 
They  will  be  held  to  as  strict  an 
accountability  to  the  supreme  political 
constitution  of  mankind  as  the  great 
ones,  and  no  stricter.    Their  status  as 


essential  parts  of  humanity  will  be  as 
completely  recognized  by  the  con- 
gress of  nations  as  the  status  of  the 
nations  whose  people  are  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  millions  and  whose 
territory  is  measured  by  millions  of 
square  miles. 

Our  burning  public  question  pro- 
trudes just  here  where  it  is  not  asked. 
These  truths  regarding  the  body 
politic  of  mankind  are  a  shining  back- 
ground revealing  the  quality  of  the 
present  policy  of  our  government  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  If  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  idea  of  mankind  as 
a  body  politic  of  which  nations  are 
members,  if  small  peoples  have  rights 
in  that  body  equally  with  numerous 
ones,  if  the  progress  of  humanity  is  to 
be  by  reason  in  place  of  force,  then  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have 
their  rights  and  are  entitled  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  them  by  other  portions  of 
mankind.  A  community  of  persons 
has  community  rights,  and  no  other 
community  has  the  right,  because  it  is 
stronger  or  because  its  laws  are  better, 
.to  force  its  laws  upon  it.  Spain  had 
no  rights  in  the  Philippines,  over 
either  the  property  or  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  she  could  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  nor  does  the  superior- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  arms,  or 
any  degree  of  good  intentions  it  may 
have  for  the  Filipinos,  or  the  supposed 
excellence  of  our  civilization,  give  us 
any  right  to  sovereignty  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  Filipinos  are  able  to  maintain 
a  government  approximately  as  good 
as  ours.  Provided  they  can  maintain 
themselves  SO'  as  not  to  be  a  common 
nuisance  and  danger  to  the  body  pol- 
itic of  mankind,  they  are  right  in  de- 
manding their  independence,  and  no 
foreign  people  has  any  right  to  impose 
upon  them  customs  or  laws  to  which 
they  object,  or  to  exploit  the  islands 
for  the  advantage  of  such  foreign  peo- 
ple. International  law,  as  it  stands  to- 
day, may  justify  the  course  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  real  test  of 
right  is  the  ideal  constitution  of  the 
body  politic  of  mankind. 
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At  some  point  in  its  relations  with 
the  Filipinos  the  administration  must 
ask  of  that  people  the  question  what 
sort  of  government  they  could  main- 
tain. Even  if  the  present  policy  is 
carried  out  successfully,  the  question 
must  be  asked  just  the  same,  unless 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  avow 
itself  a  despotic  government,  ruling 
by  sheer  conquest  and  exploiting 
nations  for  its  own  profit.  Suppose 
the  initial  and  vital  mistake  is  passed 
over,  that  of  insisting  upon  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty  instead  of  a  mere  cessa- 
tion of  Spanish  sovereignty  as  in  case 
of  Cuba,  a  great  and  generous  gov- 
ernment would  have  said :  I  will  waive 
all  claims  of  sovereignty  until  you 
have  shown,  with  all  the  help  I  can 
give  you,  what  you  can  do.  But  in- 
stead, like  a  savage  whose  first  idea 
is  his  own  self-importance,  we  pro- 
claimed: Acknowledge  our  authority 
or  be  killed,  and  we  will  then  do  well 
by  you.  After  the  best  Filipinos  have 
been  killed,  the  original  question  is 
no  nearer  an  answer,  while  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  have  been  unspeak- 
ably increased.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  Christianity,  our  Philippine 
policy  is  hostile  to  religion  and  false 
to  the  principles  which  Christ  pro- 
claimed. Judged  by  the  standard  of 
American  political  principles,  the 
fundamental  truths  upon  which  our 
republic  stands,  that  policy  is  essen- 
tially antagonistic  to  human  liberty 
and  equality.  Judged  by  the  truth  at 
the  basis  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind 
as  a  body  politic,  that  policy  also 
stands  revealed  as  a  blunder  and  a 
gross  offence.  These  three  standards 
are  the  highest  by  which  to  test  the 
moral  and  political  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's acts.  By  each  one  is  the  policy 
condemned,  and  their  triple  condem- 
nation will  consign  that  policy  to  a 
dark  page  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  brightened  only  as  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
themselves,  shall  condemn  and  reverse 
the  un-Christian,  un-American  and  un- 
human  course  of  the  administration. 


To  return  to  our  line  of  thought, 
some  one  may  object,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  development  of  hu- 
manity has  been  on  other  lines  than 
those  of  reason  and  humanity.  Brute 
force  has  prevailed  thus  far.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  seen  as  truly  in 
the  development  of  nations  as  in  the 
development  of  individuals  and  of 
species.  The  strongest  in  battle,  the 
most  cunning  in  seizing  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous in  over-riding  the  rights  of  man, 
these  are  the  nations  which  have  con- 
quered their  fellows  and  have  laid  their 
heavy  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the 
weaker  peoples.  The  analogy  of  the 
business  world  is  in  the  same  line. 
Strong  an4  unscrupulous  competitors 
have  crowded  out  and  annihilated 
weaker  and  more  honest  ones.  Com- 
binations of  capital  have  made  bank- 
rupt their  single-handed  competitor. 
"Cut-throat  competition"  has  been  the 
moral  law  of  the  business  world  and 
there  is  no  escape  in  lite  from  the 
fierce  conflict  for  existence. 

But  the  self-consciousness  of  man- 
kind has  already  recognized  honesty, 
mercy  and  worth.  It  stands  almost 
ready  to  recognize  reason  as  higher 
than  brute  force.  Competition  in  the 
business  world  is  reaching  its  inevi- 
table goal  in  monopoly,  and  it  may 
well  be  challenged  whether  the  entire 
human  race  is  destined  to  remain  for- 
ever on  the  plane  of  brute  force.  If 
this  is  true,  then  it  is  a  delusion  that 
there  is  in  man  any  higher  attribute 
than  is  in  the  brute.  If  this  is  true, 
then  national  development  will  forever 
be  on  the  lines  of  the  past.  The  mod- 
ern fact  of  combination  will  become 
more  largely  operative.  Anglo-Saxon 
will  combine  against  Teuton  until  the 
stronger  dominates  and  absorbs  the 
weaker.  Then  the  united  Teutonic 
race  will  war  on  the  Latins  till  time 
and  force  have  fused  them  into  one. 
Then  will  come  the  terrific  collision 
of  Teutonic-Latin  with  the  Slav,  and 
the  earth  will  shake  with  the  tread  of 
armies,  will  quiver  at  the  thunder  of 
monster  artillery,  and  will  run  rivers 
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of  blood  in  this  inevitable  and  inex- 
orable clash  of  force.  The  white  man 
will  combat  the  brown,  the  yellow,  the 
red  and  the  black  races  at  every  point 
of  contact,  and  either  the  cunning,  the 
skill  and  the  endurance  of  the  lat- 
ter, better  trained  to  war  than  now,  will 
force  the  former  back  to  their  patri- 
archal seats  and  will  in  turn  over- 
whelm them  by  myriad  millions,  or 
the  former  will  carry  still  further  their 
despotic  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  and  this  will  be  a  white  man's 
earth  where  men  of  any  color  can  find 
only  such  a  grave  as  the  white  men 
choose  to  give  them.  One  or  the 
other  of  these  alternatives  confronts 
mankind.  History,  in  its  formal  as- 
pect thus  far,  and  the  analogy  of  nat- 
ural forces  and  the  brute  creation 
foreshadow  the  latter  line  of  develop- 
ment. 

But  a  higher  force  is  operating  in 
history.  It  is  comparatively  modern. 
It  is  gaining  in  strength  rapidly.  It 
is  already  widely  recognized  by  the 
foremost  nations.  More  than  this,  it 
is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  higher  force  will  win.  Either 
man  is  wholly  brute  or  that  in  him 
which  is  higher  than  brute  will  dom- 
inate the  brute.  The  higher  may  be 
so  encumbered  with  the  lower  that  its 
self-assertion  may  be  discouragingly 
slow.  Ages  may  be  needed  for  what 
it  would  seem  possible  to  attain  at  a 
single  leap.  But  the  laws  which  are 
working  in  history  are  yet  wrapped 
for  the  most  part  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  where  there  has  been  but 
little  scientific  investigation.  The 
common  consciousness  of  man  affirms 
that  it  is  higher  than  the  brute.  The 
united  will  of  mankind,  when  aroused, 
can  accomplish  wonders,  and  it  is  yet 
possible  that  the  heart  of  the  human 
race  will  be  so  thrilled  by  the  revela- 
tion of  what  man  can  do,  but  has  not 
done,  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
his  higher  over  his  brute  nature,  that 
the  united  will  of  mankind,  in  our  life- 
time, may  rise  to  the  height  of  its  own 
nature  and  lift  the  development  of  the 
nations  from  the  domain  of  material 


force  into  the  bright  realm  of  reason 
and  sympathetic  helpfulness. 

National  lines,  as  now  existing, 
determined  by  conquest  in  the  days  of 
brute  force,  will  gradually  cease,  I  re- 
peat, to  have  their  present  signifi- 
cance. A  higher  organization  of 
mankind  will  be  in  progress.  Forms 
of  government  will  be  changing.  In 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  means  of  transportation, 
in  the  light  of  many  successful  exam- 
ples, there  will  be  the  occasion  and  the 
.stimulus  for  democracies  in  place  of 
monarchies.  Peoples  will  rule  them- 
selves. They  will  not  surrender  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  any  family  or 
class.  They  will  not  be  governed  by 
armies  or  by  dictators.  There  will  be 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  Government 
of  political  communities  will  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  those 
communities ;  they  will  be  their  own 
masters,  yielding  obedience  only  to 
the  political  constitution  of  mankind 
and  having  their  just  representation  in 
the  congress  of  nations. 

With  a  set  place  and  regular  times 
of  meeting  of  the  congress  of  nations, 
there  will  always  be  an  abundance  of 
subject  matter  for  consideration  as 
long  as  there  is  life  and  growth  in  the 
body  politic  of  mankind.  Were  a  ses- 
sion to  be  held  this  year,  the  United 
States  would  have  one  proposition  to 
present  which  was  not  received  favor- 
ably by  the  conference  at  The  Hague, 
— the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 
The  existence  of  a  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end  stimulates 
effort  to  secure  that  end,  and  the  fact 
of  a  coming  session  of  the  congress  of 
nations  to  consider  propositions  for 
international  amity  and  intercourse 
would  turn  the  minds  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  plans  to  be  pre- 
sented and  to  larger  views  than  were 
ever  held  before  of  the  friendly  inter- 
relations of  the  nations  of  mankind. 
International  problems  must  multiply 
rapidly  with  the  increasing  facility  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  with 
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the  extension  of  commerce  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Freedom  in  the  change 
of  relations  of  citizenship,  freedom  in 
the  exchange  of  goods,  less  of  annoy- 
ing restrictions  upon  travel,  friendli- 
ness in  the  interchange  of  ideas,  these 
and  similar  branches  of  development 
will  press  to  the  front  and  demand  the 
attention  of  the  congress  of  nations. 
Great  and  direct  practical  results  will 
follow  immediately  every  step  which 
is  taken  by  the  congress  to  bring  man- 
kind together,  for  the  irrepressible 
activity  of  energetic  people  with 
money  to  spend  and  time  to  spare  will 
lead  them  to  enter  every  open  door 
which  is  before  them. 

Obstacles  to  the  unification  of  the 
nations  are  less  mountainous  than 
formerly  and  are  steadily  diminishing. 
Cheapness  and  frequency  of  transpor- 
tation play  a  large  part.  Foreign 
languages  are  less  than  ever  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  English  alone  will  serve  the 
possessor  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Differences  of  religion  are  now  recog- 
nized with  a  spirit  of  toleration  rather 
than  of  persecution,  and  the  fact  of  a 
common  humanity  is  more  vital  than 
the  holding  of  hostile  creeds.  Race 
antipathies  are  probably  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacles,  but  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  manly  qualities  commands 
respect,  regardless  of  race ;  illustra- 
tion of  such  qualities  in  the  stronger 
stimulates  imitation  by  the  weaker; 
inferior  qualities  tend  to  their  own 
effacement,  while  the  sense  of  justice 
will  in  time  assert  itself  and  races  will 
exist  side  by  side  until  all  race  prob- 
lems are  solved  in  the  equality  of  all 
men  and  of  all  races  in  the  body  politic 
of  mankind. 

The  ages  in  human  history  before 
the  participation  of  mankind  in  the 
congress  of  nations  are  necessarily  the 
imperfect  ages  in  political  relations. 
Mankind  has  not  found  its  true  unity. 
Its  parts  are  often  mutually  hostile. 
There  is  no  realization  of  a  combined 
whole  and  no  enthusiasm  in  race- 
spirit.  Hints  of  this  unity  point  the 
way  to  it.     Local  pride  and  national 


patriotism  illustrate  feebly  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  of  mankind 
which  will  fill  the  earth  when  local 
communities  shall  have  been  absorbed 
into  nations  and  when  national 
boundaries  shall  have  faded  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  all-embracing  unity  of 
the  body  politic  of  mankind.  Then 
will  the  entire  human  race  first  realize 
its  race-consciousness,  and  then  will 
the  real  history  of  mankind  begin. 
Mankind  will  be  one  organism,  one 
political  body,  subordinate  to  the  truth 
and  the  law  in  its  constitution.  It  will 
work  in  harmony  with  that  law  and 
will  therefore  secure  the  largest  possi- 
ble results  with  the  least  possible  loss. 

When  the  self-consciousness  of 
mankind  is  realized,  there  will  be  the 
true  activity  of  an  organism.  Man- 
kind will  serve  mankind.  All  the 
powers  of  nature  which  are  in  the  con- 
trol of  mankind  will  be  used  by  man- 
kind for  the  good  of  mankind.  Each 
part  will  render  the  service  it  is  most 
capable  of  rendering.  Products  of 
several  localities  will  be  especially 
such  as  can  be  raised  with  the  most 
profusion  and  least  cost  and  will  be 
distributed  to  all  other  parts  which 
need  them.  Transportation  of  prod- 
ucts and  persons  will  be  as  unre- 
stricted as  possible,  to  the  end  that 
every  part  may  be  developed  to  its 
proper  proportion  in  a  symmetrical 
whole. 

Still  further,  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  race  will  not  tolerate  that  any  of 
its  parts  be  the  victims  of  other  parts, 
or  that  any  part  shall  receive  any  good 
thing  for  which  it  does  not  render  an 
equivalent  service, — a  truth  which  in- 
volves a  complete  reshaping  of  the 
present  industrial  system. 

How  far  the  self  service  of  the  body 
politic  of  mankind  will  extend  taxes 
the  imagination  to  conceive.  Indica- 
tions may  be  found  in  present  things. 
Do  the  carrying  of  a  letter  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  for  two  cents  and 
the  carrying  of  a  person  for  a  few 
cents  over  the  line  of  any  trolley  sys- 
tem indicate  that,  with  transportation 
controlled  by  united  mankind,  man- 
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kind  will  say:  I  will  carry  my  people 
anywhere  for  a  small  uniform  fare? 
Since  education  is  now  given  free  by 
the  public  in  certain  matters,  does  it 
prophesy  that  the  central  authority  of 
mankind  will  say:  I  will  give  all  per- 
sons liberal  opportunities  in  science, 
in  music,  in  art  and  in  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature? 
As  the  public  is  already  taking  for  its 
own  certain  exceptionally  beautiful 
parts  of  nature,  will  it  ever  see  to  it 
that  people,  simply  because  they  are 
poor,  shall  never  be  excluded  from 
what  is  as  elevating  and  as  necessary 
for  a  poor  man  as  it  is  for  a  rich  one? 
How  far  will  the  judgment  of  united 
mankind  interfere  with  so-called  pri- 
vate rights  and  make  all  mankind  a 
perfect  organism  in  which  each  part 
serves  all  others  and  is  served  by 
them?  How  far  shall  such  service  be 
under  the  formal  regulation  of  the 
congress  of  nations?  While  no  one 
can  answer  these  questions  to-day,  we 
know  that  our  development  is  steadily 
toward  the  unity  of  mankind  in  one 
political  body  whose  constitution  is 
waiting  to  be  perceived  and  expressed, 
and  that  the  conference  at  The  Hague 
is  only  one  of  the  steps  in  mankind's 
progress.  The  body  must  have  a 
head, — an  organizing  intelligence,  its 
legislative  body  to  express  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  must  have  its  organs  to 
enforce  its  will, — its  executive.  It 
must  have  its  myriad  organs,  with 
each  its  peculiar  function,  to  satisfy  its 
myriad  needs,  and  each  must  be  co- 
ordinated into  one  harmonious  whole. 
With  the  body  politic  of  mankind 
supreme  over  every  country  and  gov- 
ernment of  mankind  as  now  existing, 
and  with  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
entire  human  race  as  a  body  politic 
the  dominating  fact  in  human  rela- 
tions, it  follows  inevitably  that  love  of 
country  must  be  subordinate  to  love 
of  mankind.  Patriotism  stands  only 
third  in  the  list  of  noble  qualities 
which  illuminate  personal  character. 
In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  duty  and  the  nobility  of 
patriotism,  as  if  it  were  the  highest 


virtue  to  be  taught  to  young  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  been  fostered  by  the 
stars  and  stripes  upon  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  in  many  parts  of  our 
land.  It  has  been  the  shibboleth  for 
every  citizen  who  has  ventured  to  pro- 
pose a  public  policy.  It  has  been  the 
acme  of  American  attainment  in  the 
minds  of  many  orators ;  and  this  view 
has  been  accepted  without  a  protest 
and  as  if  divergence  from  it  were  trea- 
son on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  our 
people. 

But  patriotism  is  an  inferior  virtue. 
First  in  the  hearts  of  men  must  stand 
love  for  God.  Love  of  mankind 
stands  second ;  and  love  of  country, 
third.  These  three,  in  their  right  re- 
lation, are  not  contradictory.  As  he  is 
the  best  patriot  who  leaves  wife  and 
children  and  gives-  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  better  husband  and  father 
than  the  man  whose  heart  is  less  sus- 
ceptible to  love  and  to  duty;  so  he  is 
the  best  lover  of  his  country  who  sub- 
ordinates the  welfare  of  his  country  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  and  who  gives 
his  life  to  promote  the  good  of  all 
men  rather  than  of  his  particular 
country.  He  who  puts  his  country 
above  mankind  is  as  censurable  as  he 
who  puts  his  family  above  his  country 
and  himself  above  his  family.  Above 
all,  he  who  subordinates  love  of  self, 
of  family,  of  country  and  of  mankind 
to  love  of  God  is  really  the  most  effi- 
cient worker  for  mankind,  for  country, 
for  family  and  for  self.  The  higher 
must  dominate  the  lower,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  lower  is  realized  only 
in  its  subordination  to  the  higher  and 
in  making  its  advantage  take  its  true 
proportion  in  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  of  which  it  forms  only  a  part. 
The  best  Christian  is  the  best  man- 
lover,  the  best  patriot,  the  best  hus- 
band and  father  and  the  best  self-ruled 
man. 

Present  emphasis  on  patriotism  and 
lack  of  mention  of  the  higher  quality 
of  love  of  mankind  reveals  how  far  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  is  from 
that  which  it  will  yet  attain.     A  new 
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word  is  needed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  express  in  relation  to  all 
mankind  what  patriotism  expresses  in 
relation  to  one's  country.  The  love 
which  needs  a  new  word  for  its  expres- 
sion certainly  existed,  either  with  or 
without  recognition  as  such,  in  the 
hearts  of  such  noble  men  as  Garrison 
and  Andrew  and  Sumner,  and  it  cer- 
tainly exists  in  many  hearts  to-day. 
But  "mankindism,"if  the  word  may  be 
used,  lacks  a  banner  under  which  to 
fight.  Its  bugle  call  has  not  been 
sounded  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
framed.  It  does  not  recognize  itself 
yet  as  an  organized  force  in  the  many 
hearts  where  it  exists.  It  has  not  yet 
asserted  its  true  dominion  over  patri- 
otism and  forced  patriotism  to  retreat 
to  its  fitting  subordinate  place  among 
the  motives  which  inspire  to  action 
for  the  blessing  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. It  has  not  yet  its  mankind- 
anthem,  rising  sublime  above  "Amer- 
ica" and  the  "Marsellaise,"  because  no 
mankind-poet,  catching  the  unity  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  future,  has  yet  em- 
bodied it  and  set  it  ringing  through 
the  souls  of  men.  It  has  not  yet  its 
noble  army  of  martyrs, — save  as  they 
have  suffered  in  the  name  of  race  or 
country, — yet  it  does  enshrine  its  one 
great  martyr,  the  divine  Martyr, 
whose  death  for  all  mankind  for  spirit- 
ual life  alone  makes  possible  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  unity  which  are  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  body  politic  of 
mankind.  But  its  hour  is  approach- 
ing; its  rightful  supremacy  will  soon 
be  recognized,  as  time  is  counted  in  the 
history  of  man.  Then,  with  the  pro- 
digious enthusiasm  of  newly  found 
strength,  with  the  unshakable  confi- 
dence that  it  is  right  and  that  it  bears 
marvellous  blessings  for  all  mankind, 
it  will  sweep  around  the  world,  kind- 
ling strange  and  blazing  fires  of  a  new 
devotion  wherever  it  touches  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  lifting  all  mankind 


by  the  broad  pinions  of  a  hitherto 
untried  power  to  a  higher  emi- 
nence and  a  loftier  ideal  than  had 
before  thrilled  the  imagination  of  the 
race. 

For  every  administration  of  a  polit- 
ical body, — for  president  *  and  con- 
gress, for  cabinet  and  parliament,  for 
every  limited  monarch  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  for  every 
absolute  monarch  with  his  unlimited 
responsibility, — the  first  question  re- 
garding a  proposed  policy  (whether 
the  question  is  ever  asked  or  not)  is 
whether  the  good  of  the  nation  which 
is  sought  is  in  accord  with  the  larger 
good  of  mankind.  That  is  the  su- 
preme test  of  a  national  policy,  and 
any  policy  which  cannot  endure  that 
test  inevitably  carries  with  it  loss  and 
pain  to  somebody.  Somebody's  prop- 
erty, somebody's  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  somebody's  life  must  pay  the 
penalty,  if  the  policy  is  not  subordinate 
to  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

For  every  citizen,  his  first  duty  as  a 
patriot  is  to  see  that  the  course  taken 
by  his  country  subordinates  country 
to  the  good  of  mankind.  Narrower 
minded  men  and  more  selfish  men  will 
oppose  and  denounce  him.  Very 
likely  he  will  be  called  either  a  fool 
or  an  enemy  of  his  country.  Perhaps 
"traitor"  will  be  the  epithet  applied  to 
him,  and  "treason"  the  label  attached 
to  his  writings  or  his  spoken  opinion. 
It  may  be  his  duty  to  oppose  hot- 
headed public  men.  He  may  be  forced 
to  endure  scorn  and  contempt.  But 
his  truth  is  greater  than  theirs ;  and  it 
will  win  the  victory  over  theirs.  'He 
will  eventually  triumph  amid  the  ap- 
proval of  mankind,  while  they,  in  their 
inevitable  and  ignominious  defeat,  will 
hear  the  world's  censure  that  they 
were  the  real  traitors  to  truth  and  to 
humanity,  and  will  with  shame  realize 
that,  judged  by  the  larger  events,  they 
were  the  only  fools. 
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By  Leigh  Gordon  Giltner. 

DREAMED  of  Love  in  the  golden  glory 
Of  youth  unshadowed  by  cloud  or  care ; 
Steeped  in  the  love-lore  of  song  and  story, 
I  said,  "My  Love  shall  be  wondrous  fair." 


I  said,  "Her  hands  shall  be  filled  with  flowers ; 

(My  heart  shall  tell  me  when  Love  draws  nigh!) 
She  shall  steal  sweet  boon  from  the  graceless  hours ; 

Her  eyes  shall  be  blue  as  the  cerule  sky ; 

"Her  hair  shall  be  bright  as  the  stars'  gold  gleaming, 
Her  lips  shall  be  red  with  her  heart's  rich  wine, 

Her  face  shall  be  fair  as  my  fondest  dreaming ; 
Each  pulse  of  my  being  shall  call  her  mine." 

Then  long  for  the  voice  of  my  heart  I  hearkened, 
Tranced  in  love's  hoping — all  hope  else  forgot; 

I  waited  lonely ;  the  daylight  darkened ; 

The  shadows  deepened — and  Love  came  not. 

Then  one  passed  by,  in  the  dusking  shadows ; 

And  the  night's  dark  shadows  lay  on  her  hair ; 
She  passed  like  a  gleam  o'er  the  dew-drenched  meadows ; 

And  my  heart  throbbed  fast, — but  she  was  not  fair. 

Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  pleading; 

Her  smile  was  wistful  and  gravely  sweet. 
She  passed  me  by  where  I  stood  unheeding, 

And  dropped  a  violet  at  my  feet. 

She  went  her  way  o'er  the  silent  meadows ; 

(Ah,  traitorous  heart,  that  you  tricked  me  so!) 
I  sat  alone  in  the  deepening  shadows: 

Love  had  passed  by — and  I  did  not  know! 
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QUEBEC. 

By  George  Stewart. 


IN  the  declining  days  of  June,  1608, 
in  a  bark  of  fourteen  tons  built  by 
himself,  Samuel  de  Champlain 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ta- 
dousac,  then  the  seat  of  French  power 
on  this  continent,  and  regarded  as  the 
scene  of  a  future  great  seaport.  On 
the  third  of  July  he  arrived  before  the 
lofty  headland  which  aroused  in  his 
breast  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion. 
The  sight  gladdened  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  at  once  that  this  was  the  place  for 
his  colony ;  and  here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  grand  old  city  of  Cham- 
plain,  as  it  is  called  by  many,  but  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Quebec. 
Long  before,  the  Algonquins  had  ap- 
plied to  it  this  name,  Quebio  or  Que- 
bec, in  their  tongue  meaning  a  nar- 
rowing. Sixty-four  years  afterwards 
another  great  Frenchman,  who  had 
the  same  authority  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  whose  career,  in  another 
way,  was  as  splendid  as  that  of  Cham- 
plain,  wrote  back  to  France:  "I  never 
saw  anything  more  superb  than  the 


position  of  this  town.  It  could  not 
be  better  situated  as  the  future  capital 
of  a  great  empire."  It  was  Frontenac, 
Count  de  Buade,  twice  governor  of 
New  France,  who  said  this ;  but  when 
he  beheld  the  city  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  peopled  by  the  clergy,  nobles, 
gentils-hommes,  colonists,  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Vast  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  work  of  colonization 
and  defence,  and  the  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  king  had  not  stopped. 
When  Champlain  saw  the  rock  rising 
from  the  river's  brink  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet,  there  were  no 
white  men  to  greet  him,  there  was  no 
flag  to  offer  defiance  or  to  bid  him 
welcome.  The  work  of  founding  a 
new  settlement,  with  all  its  rigorous 
conditions,  confronted  him.  But  he 
had  a  heart  of  steel,  and  unbounded 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  those 
chivalric  souls  he  had  about  him. 
Trees  were  felled,  buildings  built,  and 
every  safeguard  against  the  coming 
winter  was  provided. 
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Champlain  had  not  been  in  his  little 
colony  more  than  a  few  days  when  an 
accident  occurred  which  might  have 
retarded  the  settlement  of  the  place 
for  some  years.  Jean  du  Val,  a  repro- 
bate, full  of  greed  and  cupidity,  pro- 
voked a  conspiracy  among  his  com- 
rades, which  included  in  its  objects 
the  assassination  of 
Champlain  and  the 
seizure  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  it  was 
intended  to  dispose 
of  to  the  Basques. 
Champlain  got 
wind  of  the  scheme, 
however,  and  by  a 
strategic  stroke 
seized  the  four 
ringleaders  of  the 
movement  and  con- 
fronted them  with 
witnesses,  who,  on 
promise  of  a  full 
pardon,  were  only 
too  willing  to  con- 
fess everything. 
The  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Du 
Val  was  hanged, 
and    his    head    was 
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exhibited  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  fort.  The  three  others  were  sent  in 
irons  to  France  for  confirmation  or  re- 
vision of  their  sentences.  It  was  well 
that  the  secret  had  leaked  out  when  it 
did,  for  Du  Val  was  a  bold  and  reck- 
less man,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have   carried   forward 
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his  dark  designs.  The  speedy  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  conspirators 
had  a  salutary  effect  in  the  colony, 
and  order  was  firmly  established. 

Supplies  and  men  arrived  from 
France  in  June,  1609;  but  the  num- 
ber of  colonists  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  dur- 
ing the  first 
quarter  of  a 
century  of  the 
town's  exist- 
ence. Cham- 
plain  found 
his  duties 
comparatively 
light.  But  he 
was  full  of 
ambitious 
projects  and 
looked  for- 
ward to  the 
time  when 
the  vast  ter- 
r  i  t  o  r  y  he 
commanded* 
should  be 
thickly  popu- 
lated and  the 
source  of  a 
great  reve- 
nue. Fortu- 
nate 1  y  for 
him,  he  was  a 
man  of  pa- 
tience, cour- 
age and  in- 
domitable 
perseverance. 
Time  passed. 
He  made  sev- 
eral expedi- 
tions into  the 
interior  of  the 
country,  care- 
fully noting 
particulars  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  from  the  lips  of  his  Indian 
guides.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
his  voyages  and  maps  and  charts, 
for  these  details.  Our  concern  at 
present  is  only  with  his  life  in  Que- 
bec, which  post  in  July,  161 5,  was  re- 
garded as  a  good  trading  station  by 
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the  king,  the  venture  paying  about 
forty  per  cent.  But  for  the  purely 
business  part  of  the  arrangement 
Champlain  had  no  heart.  His  great 
disappointment  was  that  the  colony 
had  not  grown  in  population ;  and  in 
this  he  was  sympathized  with  by  the 
viceroy  and 
the  council  of 
state. 

A  remark- 
a  b  1  e  man 
loomed  up  in 
France,  the 
Cardinal  Due 
de  Richelieu, 
who  saw  the 
possibilities 
of  the  mighty 
continent 
across  the 
seas.  He  dis- 
solved the  old 
company,  and 
in  its  place 
established  La 
compagnie  de 
la  Nouvelle 
France,  better 
known  as  the 
"Hundred 
Associates/' 
His  Eminence 
placed  himself 
at  the  head  of 
this  powerful 
organization, 
which  had 
sway  over 
New  France 
and  Florida 
and  a  capital 
of  three  hun- 
dred thousand 
livres.  The 
plan  was  an 
included  the 
between    two 


one,     and 
in    1628,    of 


extensive 
sending, 

and  three  hundred  artisans  of  all 
classes  to  Quebec,  there  to  found  a 
colony,  which  in  fifteen  years  would 
contain  four  thousand  persons  at 
least.  For  three  years  the  com- 
pany    promised     to     support     them, 
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after  which  as  much  land  as  they 
could  take  up  and  cultivate  was  to 
be  granted  them.  Not  a  Huguenot 
was  to  be  allowed  foothold  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  all  settlers  had  to  be  na- 
tives of  France  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  All  goods 
made  in  the  colony  were  to  be  free  of 
imposts  on  exportation.  Four  armed 
vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  eighteen  trans- 
ports, with  emigrants,  stores  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, were  despatched  in  the  spring 
to  Quebec. 

At  this  time  England  and  France 
were  at  war.  The  expedition  of  the 
new  company  was  overtaken  by  an 
English  fleet,  and  convoy  and  trans- 
ports were  conveyed  to  England. 
When  the  English,  commanded  by 
David  Kirke,  reached  Tadousac,  that 
ofricer  sent  word  to  Champlain,  then 
at  Quebec,  summoning  him  to  surren- 
der the  town;  but  to  his  demands  a 
negative,  resolutely  framed,  was  re- 
turned. Kirke  did  not  press  the  mat- 
ter, but,  the  supplies  being  cut  off,  the 
spring  found  the  colonv  on  the  very 
verge  of  starvation.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  three  English  vessels 
sailed  into  Quebec,  and  again  the  sur- 


render of  the  fortress  was  demanded. 
Champlain,  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
famished  garrison,  gave  up  every- 
thing. Some  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  greater  portion  elected  to 
be  carried  to  France  by  way  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  time  they  arrived  at 
Plymouth  the  war  was  over ;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  Champlain  was 
sent  to  London  as  a  prisoner,  where 
he  was  detained  for  a  month.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  extort  a  ransom 
from  him,  but  it  failed.  In  1633  he 
returned  to  Quebec  from  France  with 
a  large  party  of  colonists.  Though 
broken  in  health,  he  began  at  once 
the  work  of  repair  and  renovation. 
Under  his  auspices  the  Chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Recouvrance  was 
commenced.  Two  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  asking 
for  the  power  and  means  to  subdue 
the  Five  Nations,  which  had  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  country.  This  was 
the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote.  Illness 
overtook  him,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  fort  which 
he  had  himself  erected,  overlooking 
the  gaunt  cliff  of  Quebec.  If  the  pub- 
lic career  of  Champlain  was  above  re- 
proach, the  same  indeed  can  be  said 
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of  his  private  life.  He  was  a  devoted 
son  of  his  church,  an  upright,  God- 
fearing man,  and  his  domestic  hearth 
was  never  clouded  by  a  scandal  nor  an 
innuendo.  He  made  a  happy  mar- 
riage in  1620.  His  bride,  Helene 
Boulle,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  king's  chamber,  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age  when  he  married  her. 
She  spent  four  years  in  braving  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  and  hardships 
of  New  France.  No  children  blessed 
their  union.  At  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, she  entered  as  a  novice  the  Ur- 
suline  convent  in  the  faubourg  of  St. 
Jacques  in  Paris.  In  the  city  of  Que- 
bec there  are  many  memorials  of  its 
great  founder ;  but  it  was  not  until 
September,  1898,  that,  through  the 
energy  of  Judge  Alexandre  Chauveau, 
a  monument  was  reared  to  mark  his 
fame  on  one  of  the  grandest  sites  in 
the  world.  The  monument  and  pedes- 
tal were  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Chevre  and  Le  Cardonnel  of 
Paris,  and  are  beautiful  works  of  art. 
The  cost,  $30,000,  was  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription. 

The  two  administrations  of  Count 
de  Frontenac,  who  had  his  seat  in 
Quebec,  are  full  of  dramatic  color  and 
interest.  Of  a  fiery,  impetuous  nature, 
he  could  brook  no  interference  with 


his  plans  and  ambitions.  He  quar- 
relled with  everybody  within  his  reach, 
and  the  letters  which  passed  between 
the  governor  and  the  king  and  his 
minister,  Colbert,  must  have  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  the  Royal  Court. 
He  was  recalled,  after  repeated  warn- 
ings, but  the  mistakes  of  his  succes- 
sors compelled  the  king  to  restore 
Frontenac  to  his  office.  His  mastery 
over  the  Indians  was  remarkable,  and 
though  his  reign  was  troubled,  it  was 
not  unmarked  by  a  rude  splendor. 
The  attack  on  Quebec  by  Sir  William 
Phips,  in  1690,  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable fleet,  filled  the  little  town  with 
dismay;  but  Frontenac,  who  was  in 
Montreal  at  the  time,  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  vessels  and  hur- 
ried to  Quebec,  just  in  season  to 
smash  the  enemy's  sail  of  thirty-four 
ships.  The  arrogant  admiral,  before 
firing  a  shot,  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
governor  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress  within  one  hour.  The 
memorable  reply  of  Frontenac  is  still 
treasured  by  admirers  of  heroic 
phrases  in  the  hour  of  picturesque 
danger.  Said  the  old  warrior,  his  eye 
blazing  with  anger:  "No,  I  will  an- 
swer your  general  only  by  the  mouth 
of  my  cannons."  This  incident  is 
commemorated  by  the  sculptor,  He- 
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bert,  in  his  bronze  statue  of  Fronte- 
nac,  in  the  facade  of  the  Parliament 
House.  The  quaint  little  church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  was  built 
in  celebration  of  this  defeat  of  the  in- 
vaders. While  Wolfe  was  besieging 
Quebec  in  1759,  the  fire  from  the 
Levis  Batteries  destroyed  its  roof  and 
part  of  the  walls.  They  were  restored 
later,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  embel- 
lishing hand  of  the  painter  was  called 


into  requisition  to  meet  the  demand 
of  modern  art. 

Wolfe's  victory  at  the  battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  cost  the  French 
king  the  jewel  of  his  colonial  empire, 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  greatest  gen- 
erals, and  the  flower  of  a  picked  army. 
The  whole  territory  was  ceded  to 
Britain  in  1763  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  though  the  language,  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  French  were 
granted  them,  a  new  flag  claimed  their 
allegiance,  and  that  flag  still  flies  at 
the  King's  bastion  of  the  citadel  at 
Quebec.  Two  monuments  emphasize 
this  story  of  valor,  the  one  on  the 
field  itself,  which  bears  the  legend, 
"Here  died  Wolfe  victorious,"  and 
not  far  off  are  the  old  Martello  towers, 
four  in  number.  The  other  shaft  is  in 
the  governor's  garden,  a  pleasant 
breathing  spot  fronting  the  river.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
heroes  of  the  gallant  struggle,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  and  was  put  up  in 
1827-8,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl 
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of  Dalhousie,  then  govern- 
or-general of  Canada.  The 
corner  stone 
was  laid  with 
Masonic  hon- 
ors on  the  fif- 
teenth of  No- 
vember in  1827, 
the  officiating 
Grand  Master 
being  Claude 
Denechaud,  M. 
P.  The  inscrip- 
tion, much  ad- 
mired by  schol- 
ars, was  com- 
posed in  Latin 
by  the  late  Dr. 
Fisher.  Turned 
into  English, 
the  lines  carved 
on  the  front  of 
the  sarcophagus 

read      thus:  kent  gate. 

"Valor  gave  them  a  common  death, 
history  a  common  fame,  and  posterity 
a  common  monument." 

Another  shaft  on  the  St.  Foye  Road 
commemorates  the  achievements  of 
the  British  and  French  soldiers,  at  the 
second  battle  of  the  Plains,  in  1760. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a  stone 
base,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Bel- 
lona,  the  gift  of  Prince  Napoleon. 
The  names  of  "Murray"  and  "Levis" 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  This  pillar 
was  placed  in  position  in  i860. 

Quebec  was  again  at- 
tacked late  at  night,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  December, 
1775,  by  General  Mont- 
gomery at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  American 
soldiers.  He  made  the  as- 
sault, in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, by  way  of  the  Pres- 
de-Ville,  which  was  narrow 
and  cramped.  It  was  his 
intention  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  and  his  force  of 
seven  hundred  men  were 
seasoned  troops.  He  ad- 
vanced on  the  lower  town 
from    the    west,    along    the 
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road  between  the  river  and 
the  foot  of  Cape  Diamond, 
while  Benedict  Arnold  had 
orders  to  proceed  from  the 
General  Hospital  by  way  of 
the  St.  Charles.  A  junction 
was  to  have  been  made  by 
the  two  bodies  at  the  base 
of  Mountain  Street,  and  the 
united  division  was  to  push 
through  Prescott  gate.  Two 
feint  attacks  were  to  have 
been  made  on  the  west  side,  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  garrison, 
and  Montgomery  expected  aid  from 
disaffected  Canadians  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  This  help,  how- 
ever, was  not  forthcoming.  The 
American  general  pressed  on,  de- 
spite his  disappointment.  He  thought 
that  his  movements  were  unknown 
to  the  garrison ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  Canadian  lookout 
saw  the  advancing  foe  in  full  march 
from  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  heading  di- 
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rectly  for  the  post.  But  no  sign  was 
given,  even  when  Montgomery  halted 
his  command  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
barrier.  A  reconnoitre  was  made,  but 
it  revealed  no  token  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadians.  Then  at 
the  double  quick  Montgomery  ad- 
vanced his  followers,  when  to  the  dis- 
may of  all  a  flash  was  seen  and  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun  vibrated  on  the 
air.  Another  followed,  and  the  ad- 
vance column  of  the  attacking  force 
was  scattered.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  narrow  defile  was  cleared,  and  the 
soldiers  were  panic-stricken.  The 
general  and  his  two  aides-de-camp, 
Cheeseman  and  McPherson,  were 
found  dead  in  the  snow.  Montgom- 
ery's sword,  unsheathed,  lay  at  his 
side.  It  was  picked  up  by  a  drummer 
boy,  and  handed  to  Quartermaster 
General  Thompson,  one  of  Wolfe's 
old  Highlanders,  who  retained  it  in  his 
family  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  then  governor-general  of  Can- 
ada, his  descendant  disposed  of  it  to 
a  gentleman  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  who  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with   the   Montgomerys. 

The  body  of  the  slain  general  was 
conveyed  within  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
and  duly  laid  out  in  a  little  log  house 


in  St.  Louis  Street,  where  for  many 
years  tourists  stopped  to  read  the  in- 
scription, in  simple  characters: 

"The  body  of 
General  Montgomery, 

U.  S.  Army, 

was  laid  out 

in  this  house, 
31st  Dec,  1775." 
Barnum,  the  showman,  tried  to  buy 
the  structure  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  the  owner  declined  to  part  with  it. 
It  was  rented  for  a  while  as  a  candy 
shop.  It  has  within  a  few  years  been 
replaced  by  a  handsome  stone  dwell- 
ing. 

After  a  rest  of  forty-three  years  in  his 
Quebec  grave,  the  body  of  the  general 
was  removed  to  New  York  in  June, 
1 81 8,  under  the  supervision  of  Louis 
Livingston,  nephew  of  the  widow. 
The  expense  of  the  transportation  of 
the  remains  was  borne  by  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  December,  1894,  some 
workmen  making  repairs  near  the  St. 
Louis  gate  discovered  the  bones  of 
the  thirteen  American  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  with  Montgomery.  They 
were  coffined  and  re-interred  under 
the  flooring  of  the  Militia  Stores  De- 
partment, by  order  of  Colonel  Forrest. 
Two  young  daughters  of  George  M. 
Fairchild,  Jr.,  the  hermit-poet  of  Cap 
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the  walled  city  of  the  north,  and  it 
fully  justified  its  title  to  be  considered 
as  almost  impregnable.  But  modern 
guns  have  lessened  the  value  of  old 
fortifications  as  means  of  defence. 
Still  Quebec  is  yet  strong  and  could 
be  made  stronger.  It  is  built  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  an  elevated 
table-land  which  forms  the  left  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  eight  miles.  The  highest 
part  of  the  headland  is  Cape  Diamond, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  quartz 
crystals  which  abound  in  the  vicinity 
in  great  profusion,  and  are  gathered 
by  urchins  in  the  summer  time,  and 
sold    to    tourists    as    souvenirs.      The 
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Rouge,  erected  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead  soldiers,  by  popular  sub- 
scription among  friends.  It  bears  this 
inscription:  "Beneath  this  tablet  re- 
pose the  remains  of  thirteen  American 
soldiers  of  General  Montgomery's 
army,  who  were  killed  in  the  assault 
on  Quebec,  December  31st,  1775. 
Placed  to  their  memory  by  several 
American  children." 

For  very  many  years  Quebec  was 
known  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 


citadel  occupies  a  most  commanding 
position  333  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  It  covers  an  area  of  two- 
score  acres,  and  presents  a  steep  and 
bold  front  on  the  southeast  side,  while 
towards  the  north  and  west  the  decliv- 
ity is  more  sloping  and  gradual.  It 
was  constructed  by  a  company  of 
British  Royal  Engineers ;  but  under 
the  French  regime  there  were  wooden 
fortifications  on  the  same  site,  which 
were  very  costly.     In  1823,  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  approved  of  the  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  fortress 
and  walls,  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  were  expended  in  their  erec- 
tion. 

The  citadel  is  usually  the  first  place 
which  the  tourist  visits.  Access  to  it 
is  easy,  and  the  fine  view  from  the 
King's  bastion  and  other 
coigns  of  vantage  attracts  the 
sight-seer  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  A  picture  is  seen  from 
every  point,  and  the  eye  never 
jtires  of  the  splendid  panorama 
which  water,  sky  and  hill  and 
dale  unite  in  presenting.  The 
barracks  are  casemated  and 
most  of  the  buildings  are 
bomb-proof.  The  chain-gate 
at  the  entrance  is  massive ;  and 
Dalhousie  gate,  where  the 
guard-room  is  situated,  in- 
vites the  inspection  of  the  vis- 
itor. There  are  subterranean 
passages  of  communication, 
but  these  are  not  shown  even 
to  citizens.  The  governor- 
general  of  the  Dominion  has 
his  summer  residence  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  officers' 
quarters,  from  the  platform 
of  which  a  glorious  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  may 
be  obtained.     During  the  ad- 


ministration of  Lord  Lome,  his  con- 
sort, the  Princess  Louise,  built  a  spa- 
cious ballroom  from  designs  of  her 
own,  and  here,  during  the  stay  of  their 
Excellencies, luncheons,  dinners,  small 
dances,  receptions,  and  balls  take 
place  at  stated  intervals.  The  Hog's 
Back  is  a  place  to  dread  in  winter, 
when  the  wind  is  keen  and  high,  and 
a  small  gun  captured  at  Bunker  Hill 
by  the  British  is  shown  to  American 
tourists,  by  the  military  guide,  with 
grim  delight.  The  citadel  was  always 
garrisoned  by  an  imperial  force ;  but 
in  1871  the  British  regiments  were 
called  home,  and  ever  since  then  a 
corps  of  Royal  Canadian  Artillery  has 
taken  their  place.  The  old  title  of 
commandant  of  the  citadel  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  commandant  of 
the  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  Citadel 
Hill  stands  the  building  of  the  Gar- 
rison Club,  which  though  military  in 
name  and  including  nearly  every 
militia  and  volunteer  officer  in  the 
city,  has  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
on    its    roll    of    active    members.      It 
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fronts  on  the  Esplanade,  a  charming 
spot,  where  the  troops  at  times  are 
drilled  and  exercised. 

The  fortifications  of  Quebec  are 
more  than  three  centuries  old,  having 
been  modestly  begun  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  handful  of  inhabitants  from 
the  marauding  Indians.  From  such 
slender  beginnings  they  grew,  as  the 
years  passed  away,  to  proportions  of 
much  magnitude,  traces  of  which  still 
remain  with  us.  Three  of  the  old 
gates  were  built  by  the  French,  viz., 
Palace  gate,  St.  Louis  gate  and  St. 
John's  gate.  They  were  the  original 
gates  of  the  city.  It  was  through  the 
first-named  of  these  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm's 
army  passed  after  the  defeat  at  the 
Plains.  St.  Louis 
gate  was  built  in 
1694;  and  St. 
John's  gate  enjoys 
an  anitiquity  al- 
most as  remote. 
In  1791  these  three 
structures  were  re- 
ported to  be  in 
such  a  ruinous  state 
that  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to 
be  pulled  down 
and      rebuilt.        St. 


John's  gate  remained  in  its  new 
form  until  1865,  when  to  make  room 
for  increased  traffic  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  and  a  handsome  and  more 
modern  gate  replaced  it.  This  gate 
was  removed  entirely  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  Palace  gate  was  rebuilt,  and 
in  1874  it  too  experienced  demolition. 
St.  Louis  gate  suffered  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  until  1823,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  included  it  in  the 
plan  of  defence  adopted,  and  it  was 
rebuilt,  only  to  be  taken  down  again 
in  1 87 1,  when  the  gate  which  now 
stands  on  the  same  site  was  erected. 
Kent  gate,  the  latest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Quebec,  was  designed  to  form 
part  of  the  Dufferin  improvements, 
the  full  scheme  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, never  carried  out.  It  was  built 
during  the  regime  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  in  1879,  the  Princess  Louise 
laying  the  corner  stone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
It  was  named  after  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
grandfather  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Lome.  Her  Majesty  contributed 
towards  the  cost  of  this  gate  from  her 
own  private  purse. 

Prescott  gate  and  Hope  gate  were 
both  built  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  former,  which  commanded 
Mountain  Hill,  was  reared  in  1797,  to 
replace  a  structure  of  pickets,  and  was 
named  after  General  Robert  Prescott, 
then  the  governor-general  of  Lower 
Canada.    In  1871  it  was  removed  also 
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to  make  room  for  the  increased  traffic. 
Hope  gate,  built  in  1786,  by  Colonel 
Henry  Hope,  commandant  of  the 
troops  in  garrison  and  administrator 
of  the  province,  was  situated  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  ramparts.  It  fell 
a  victim  to  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of 
the  time  in  1874,  and  like  Prescott 
gate  was  not  replaced.  The  old  gates 
are  much  missed  by  tourists ;  but  they 
had  long  survived  their  usefulness, 
and  utilitarianism  claimed  them,  and 
they  passed  away,  not  to  rise  again. 


Champlain  lived  for  a  time  in  one 
of  the  buildings  of  the  fort  which  he 
built.  But  the  chateau  proper  itself 
was  not  commenced  until  1647.  Ifl 
1694,  Count  Frontenac  demolished  it, 
and  rebuilt  it  on  the  original  founda- 
tions. As  time  passed  the  edifice  was 
remodelled  and  enlarged,  in  which 
condition  it  endured  until  1834,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Lord  Dur- 
ham had  the  ruins  removed,  and  built 
the  terrace  which  was  named  after 
him,  but,  greatly  lengthened,  is  now 
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The  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  official 
residence  of  the  governors  of  Quebec, 
was  at  one  time  composed  of  three 
buildings,  viz.,  Fort  St.  Louis,  Cha- 
teau St.  Louis  and  Haldimand  Castle. 
Bouchette  in  his  "Topography  of 
Lower  Canada,"  published  in  181 5, 
says  that  the  fort  of  St.  Louis  "cov- 
ered about  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
formed  nearly  a  parallelogram ;  on  the 
western  side  two  strong  bastions  on 
each  angle  were  connected  by  a  cur- 
tain, in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
sally  port ;  the  other  faces  presented 
works  of  nearly  a  similar  description, 
but  of  less  dimensions." 


known  as  Dufferin  Terrace, — a  prom- 
enade 1,400  feet  long,  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  ladies  and  gentlemen  during 
the  summer  season,  and  commanding 
one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  city. 
It  is  on  this  site  that  the  Champlain 
monument  stands,  and  it  is  here  also 
that  the  Chateau  Frontenac — Que- 
bec's palace  hotel — is  situated.  In 
1784,  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  gov- 
ernor-general, added  a  wing  to  the  old 
castle,  which  three  years  later  became, 
according  to  the  diarist,  Quartermas- 
ter General  Thompson,  "a  building  of 
note."  Great  receptions  were  held 
within  its  spacious  walls.     The  sailor 
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prince,  William,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  entertained  there,  and  there  were 
many  other  personages  of  high  posi- 
tion who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
successive  viceroys.  This  building 
was  occupied  by  the  Laval  Normal 
School  until  it  was  demolished  to 
make  room,  in  March,  1891,  for  the 
new  hotel,  which  has  already  been 
described  as  palatial.  In  December, 
1893,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  guests.  To  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Price  are  due  the  architectural 
beauty  and  comfort  of  this  hostelry, 
which  is  a  magnet  in  drawing  people 
to  the  ancient  capital.  The  house  is 
well  appointed  throughout,  and  the 
management  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Its  success 
from  the  beginning  was  as- 
sured, and  only  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  a  new  wing  was 
added  to  the  original  build- 
ing. 

The  grand  battery  af- 
fords a  noble  prospect  in- 
deed, and  is  the  resort  on 
fine  days  and  cool  summer 
evenings  of  thousands  of 
people. 

Quebec  is  well  off  in 
buildings     of    a    more    or 


less  public  character.  Among  the 
principal  of  these  are  the  parlia- 
mentary and  departmental  buildings, 
— a  stately  pile  situated  on  the  Grande 
Allee,  commenced  at  the  close  of  Lord 
Dufrerin's  term  of  office  and  com- 
pleted during  the  administration  of 
his  successor,  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 
The  large  rooms  devoted  to  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Legislature  are  very 
handsome.  The  legislative  council 
chamber  is  furnished  in  red,  and  the 
legislative  assembly  in  green.  The 
provincial  parliamentary  library  is 
housed  in  this  building.  The  main 
entrance  faces  Dufrerin  Avenue,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a  large 
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stone  basin,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
group  of  Indians,  and  containing  a 
fountain.  The  fagade  is  enriched  by 
bronze  statues  of  Count  Frontenac, 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Generals  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  Levis  and  De  Salaberry. 
Places  are  reserved  for  others  whose 
careers  in  Quebec  shed  lustre  on  the 
country.  On  the  very  top  is  another 
historic  group  in  bronze.  These  fig- 
ures are  the  work  of  M.  Hebert,  a 
Canadian  sculptor,  whose  studio  is  in 
Paris.  In  front  of  Drill  Hall  is  the 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of 


barracks, — a  spacious  and  comforta- 
ble pile,  which  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  having  been  built  within  the  esti- 
mate. In  this  building  are  also  to  be 
found  the  offices  of  the  mayor,  the 
treasurer  of  the  city,  the  chief  of  po- 
lice, the  chief  of  the  fire  department, 
the  city  solicitors,  the  tax  collectors, 
etc.  The  council  chamber  is  prettily 
decorated,  and  affords  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  deliberations  of  the 
chief  magistrate  and  his  council  of 
thirty  members.  The  post  office  is 
massively  built,  and  at  one  time  was 
commodious 
enough  for  the 
business  done 
within  its  walls ; 
but  at  present 
the  officials  are 
cramped  for 
room,  and  addi- 
tions   will     likely 


Major  Short  and 
Sergeant  Wal- 
1  i  c  k  of  the 
Royal  Canadian 
artillery,  who 
were  blown  up 
at  the  great  St. 
Sauveur  fire, 
1889,  while  in 
the  performance  ST 

of  their  duty  in  staying  the  ravages  of 
that  fierce  conflagration.  The  Drill 
Hall  or  armory,  where  the  troops  ex- 
ercise, a  strikingly  handsome  struc- 
ture, is  situated  a  few  hundred  feet 
away  from  Grande  Allee.  The  new 
courthouse  on  St.  Louis  Street  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars.  It  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  and  contains  all  the  court- 
rooms, with  the  exception  of  the 
Recorder's  Court,  which  is  in  the  City 
Hall,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit 
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be  made  to  it.  Travellers  are 
attracted  to  this  spot  for  other 
purposes  than  securing  their  mail 
matter.  Facing  Buade  Street,  and 
embedded  in  the  northern  facade 
of  the  post  office,  is  a  tablet  represent- 
ing a  dog  gnawing  a  bone.  This  is 
the  famous  golden  dog,  the  chien 
d'or,  immortalized  by  Kirby  in  a  long 
novel,  a  short  tale  by  Besant  and 
Rice,  in  essays  by  Lemoine  and 
Chambers,  and  in  poetry  by  bards  of 
various  degrees  of  merit.    The  history 
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of  the  tragic  event  connected  with  the 
house  which  nourished  on  this  site,  so 
many  years  ago,  is  too  well  known 
for  further  allusion  here.  We  may, 
however,  print  the  lines  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  gilt  letters  on  the  tablet. 
They  run  as  follows: 

"Je  suis  un  chien   qui  ronge  l'os, 
En  le  rongeant  je  prends  mon  repos, 
Un  temps  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu, 
Que  je  morclray  qui  m'aura  mordu. 
1736." 

The  Custom  House,  with  its  tower- 
ing dome,  which  can  be  seen  for  miles 
off,   is  a  compact  and   strongly  con- 


structed building,  as  is  also  the  stone 
warehouse  close  by,  where  the  ap- 
praisers hold  sway.  The  Masonic 
Hall  is  on  St.  Louis  Street,  across  the 
way  from  the  old  St.  Louis  Hotel — 
now  vacant — which  is  just  alongside 
of  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  such 
artists  as  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Madame 
Albani,  Toole,  the  English  comedian, 
Charles  Dillon  and  Charles  Matthews 
appeared.  Up  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  arrival  in  Quebec,  in 
1884,  the  Academy  was  known  as  the 
Music  Hall,  but  the  title  was  changed 
at  the  request  of  the  eminent  trage- 
dian, who  was  sorely  vexed  to  see  his 
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name  figuring  on  a  Music  Hall  pro- 
gramme. The  Basilica,  or  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  an  irregular  ■  cut- 
stone  building,  216  feet  long  by  180 
feet  wide,  and  containing  many  fine 
oil  paintings,  was  built  between  the 
years  1647  and  1666,  the  first  bishop 
of  the  colony,  Monseigneur  Laval, 
consecrating  it  in  the  last-named  year. 
Father  Poucet  celebrated  the  first 
mass  in  it  on  December  24,  1650.  In 
1657  the  Basilica  was  regularly 
opened  for  the  worship  of  God.  There 
are  several  mural  tablets  in  this 
church,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
early  Jesuit  and  Recollet  missionaries, 
and  governors.  Upwards  of  4,000 
persons  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
service.  The  Seminary  Chapel  which 
adjoins  the  Basilica  was  completed  in 
1 89 1,  and  replaces  the  interesting  old 
church  which,  wltii  many  art  treas- 
ures, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  car- 
dinal's palace  is  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  stone.  It  is  well  fur- 
nished throughout,  while  the  throne- 
room,  where  the  head  of  the  archdio- 
cese holds  his  receptions  on  New 
Year's  day  and  other  occasions,  is 
gorgeously  equipped,  furniture  and 
hangings  being  in  cardinal  red  and 
very  beautiful. 

Quebec  is  well  supplied  with  nun- 
neries and  convents  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  Hotel  Dieu,  which  is 
a  large  hospital,  was  founded  in  1639 
by  the  Duchess  of  Aiguillon;  and 
there  are  the  General  Hospital  (1693), 
St.  Bridget's  asylum,  the  gray  nun- 
nery, the  lunatic  asylum  at  Beaufort, 
managed  by  nuns,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd's convent,  the  convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  convent  of  the  St. 
Franciscan  nuns, — the  latter  a  new 
institution  on  Grande  Allee, — and  the 
Ursuline  convent. 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  founded  the 
Ursulines  in  1639.  It  nas  suffered 
much  since  then  by  fire.  Built  in 
1 64 1,  it  was  burned  down  nine  years 
later,  when  it  was  rebuilt.  In  1686  it 
again  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames.  Once 
more  it  was  erected.  To-day  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  new  building,  and  is  sit- 


uated in  the  rear  of  the  modern  wing 
which  faces  Garden  and  Parloir 
Streets.  The  Ursuline  is  a  cloistered 
convent.  A  large  grating  divides  the 
church  from  the  choir.  To  the  for- 
bidden ground  no  one  of  the  outside 
world  has  gained  admission,  unless  in 
company  with  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  the  governor-general  or  the 
provincial  lieutenant-governor.  In 
this  institution  higher  education  is 
given  to  some  three  hundred  board- 
ing pupils,  drawn  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  large  number 
of  day  pupils  also  attend.  The  chapel 
is  rich  in  fine  paintings,  and  a  couple 
of  ivory  crucifixes  of  great  value  and 
merit  are  shown.  These  are  wonder- 
ful pieces  of  art.  They  are  probably 
five  centuries  old,  and  the  artist  who 
carved  them  is  unknown,  but  his 
splendid  work  stands  out  and  attests 
his  genius.  Among  the  oils  is  that 
masterpiece  of  the  French  school, 
"Jesus  sitting  down  at  Meat  in  Si- 
mon's House,"  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. When  Prince  Napoleon  vis- 
ited Quebec,  some  years  ago,  he  of- 
fered a  high  price  for  it,  but  the  wise 
churchmen  respectfully  declined  the 
offer.  This  Champagne  belonged  to 
the  set  which  was  sent  to  Quebec  a 
hundred  odd  years  ago  from  Paris, 
among  a  lot  of  paintings  rescued  from 
the  French  mob  of  the  old-time  com- 
munists. All  schools  of  art  are  here 
represented;  there  are  the  works  of 
the  noted  Italian,  German,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  French  and  English  paint- 
ers of  three  and  four  centuries  ago, 
though  of  course  only  a  few  at  their 
best.  In  1837,  J.  Prud'homme  painted 
his  Bishop  of  St.  Nonus,  admitting  to 
penance  Ste.  Pelagie.  It  is  a  brilliant 
canvas,  and  is  shown  here  under  a 
good  light.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tab- 
let erected  to  the  memory  of  Mont- 
calm, whose  bones  lie  buried  there. 
His  skull  in  a  glass  case  may  be  seen 
in  the  apartments  of  the  chaplain. 
Tourists  love  to  attend  vespers  in  the 
Ursuline  chapel  on  Sundays,  as  the 
music  is  very  impressive.  It  was  in 
the    Ursuline    convent    that    Fraser's 
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gallant   Highlanders   were    quartered 
after    the    battle    of    the     Plains    in 

1759. 

The  Anglican  Cathedral  adjoins  the 
Place  d'Armes.  It  was  built  by  the 
British  government,  the  king,  George 
the  Third,  presenting  the  communion 
plate,  which  is  of  solid  silver,  and 
cost  £2,000  sterling.  This  church, 
which  was  consecrated  in  1804,  is 
plain  and  substantial  and  in  the 
Roman  style.  The  mural  tablets  are 
most  interesting  and  attract  many  vis- 
itors, as  do  also  the  old  colors  of  the 
69th  Regiment  of  foot,  which  in  1870 
were  deposited  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Bagot,  after  his  regiment  had 
been  presented  on  the  Esplanade 
with  new  colors  by  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Connaught.  There  are  nine 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  five  Church 
of  England,  two  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
French  Protestant.  Five  large  mar- 
kets supply  the  people  with  meats, 
fish  and  country  produce.  A  striking 
building  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
which  has  swimming  baths,  a  gymna- 
sium, recreation  parlors  and  a  library 
and  reading-room.  The  quarters  of 
the  Salvation  Army  are  situated  in 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Quebec  is  well  equipped  with  edu- 
cational establishments.  The  Boys' 
High  School  and  Girls'  High  School, 
the  Commercial  Academy,  Laval  Uni- 
versity and  Morrin  College  enjoy  ex- 
cellent reputations  as  halls  of  learn- 
ing. Laval  University  derives  its 
name  from  the  first  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, who  founded  in  1663  the  sem- 
inary for  the  training  of  priests.  It 
was  instituted  in  1852  by  a  royal 
charter  from  Queen  Victoria  and  a 
charter  from  Pope  Pius  IX.  The 
building  is  large  and  spacious,  and 
the  university,  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  the  principal  educational 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, is  well  supplied  with  apparatus, 
a  library  of  over  90,000  volumes,  a 
museum,  geological  specimens,  and  a 
picture  gallery  containing  several 
works  of  rare  merit  by  old  masters 


and  modern  painters.  Laval  has  a 
strong  staff  of  professors,  lay  and  cler- 
ical ;.  the  faculties  are  theology,  law, 
medicine  and  arts.  In  connection 
with  this  institution  are  the  grand 
seminary  founded  in  1663,  where 
theology  is  taught,  and  the  minor 
seminary  for  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. Seven  colleges  and  seminaries 
are  affiliated  with  the  univer- 
sity. Morrin  College  (Presbyterian), 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrin,  is  af- 
filiated with  McGill  University  of 
Montreal,  and  has  two  faculties,  divin- 
ity and  arts. 

There  are  no  free  public  libraries  in 
Quebec,  but  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  oldest  chartered  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  Canada, 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  in 
1824,  the  Canadian  Institute,  the 
Geographical  Society,  the  Advocates' 
Library,  and  the  others  named  else- 
where in  this  paper  have  valuable  col- 
lections of  books,  charts  and  maps. 

Quebec  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and 
electricity.  The  two  lines  of  horse- 
cars,  which  did  good  service  in  their 
day,  have  been  superseded  by  the 
electric  cars,  which  are  extensively 
patronized  by  visitor  and  citizen  alike. 
Connection  is  had  with  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  by  sev- 
eral railway  lines,  and  the  city  is  at 
the  head  of  ocean  steamship  naviga- 
tion to  Europe.  The  head  offices  of 
three  banks  are  situated  in  Quebec, 
viz.,  the  Quebec  Bank,  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  La  Banque  Na- 
tionale ;  but  many  of  the  leading 
banks  of  the  Dominion  have  branches 
in  the  city,  which  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. 

Shipbuilding  was  formerly  one  of 
the  chief  industries  of  Quebec,  but  of 
late  years  very  few  wooden  ships  have 
been  built.  It  was  at  the  port  of  the 
ancient  capital  that  the  Royal  William 
was  launched,  a  craft  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
propelled  wholly  by  steam.  The  keel 
was  laid  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and 
the  builder  was  James  Goudie.     The 
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governor-general,  Lord  Aylmer,  and 
his  wife  were  present  at  the  launch, 
the  latter  giving  the  vessel  her  name. 
Military  bands  supplied  the  music, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was 
gay  with  bunting.  On  the  fourth  of 
August,  1833,  she  left  Quebec  for 
London,  commanded  by  Captain 
McDougall,  and  made  the  voyage  in 
twenty-five  days.  Her  supply  of  coal 
was  254  chaldrons. 

Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  the  principal  manufac- 
tures being  iron  castings,  machinery, 
cutlery,  nails,  leather,  musical  instru- 
ments, boots  and  shoes,  paper,  india- 
rubber  goods,  ropes,  tobacco,  steel, 
etc.  The  staple  export  is  timber,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  shipments 
reaching'  town  from  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Maurice  districts.  Of  late  years 
extensive  shipments  have  been  made 
of  pulp. 

The  walks  about  the  city  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  The  Esplanade 
is  an  inviting  spot,  and  so  is  Victoria 
Park,  which  in  the  summer  is  filled 
with  people.  Spencerhood,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lieutenant-governor,  re- 
minds the  traveller  of  one  of  those 
grand  parks  of  the  British  nobility. 
It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
river,  and  is  situated  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  city.  In  the  upper 
town  most  of  the  retail  shops  are 
found,  while  the  lower  town  is  the 
home  of  the  wholesale  stores,  coal 
yards,  the  banks,  brokerage  offices 
and  insurance  companies.  ■  St.  Roch's 
has  developed  into  a  busy  hive  of  in- 
dustry. In  that  section  of  the  city  are 
to  be  seen  business  establishments 
which  need  fear  little  rivalry  from 
any  place  on  the  continent. 

Quebec  is  full  of  quaint  nooks 
and  corners.  Breakneck-Stairs,  Dog 
Lane,    and    Little    Champlain    Street 


will  interest  the  artist  in  search  of 
something  odd  in  city  scenery.  The 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  the  point  at 
which  Wolfe  effected  his  landing,  the 
Beaufort  flats,  the  queer  houses  with 
sloping  and  tinned  roofs,  the  caleche 
in  which  every  tourist  takes  a  ride,  to 
enjoy  the  novelty  of  a  peculiar  means 
of  locomotion  not  elsewhere  availa- 
ble, except,  perhaps,  at  Murray  Bay 
and  Cacouna,  favorite  summer  re- 
sorts for  Quebecers,  have  attractions 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  old 
town  is  a  wonder  city  indeed. 

But  then  there  are  many  delightful 
drives.  Montmorenci  Falls  and  the 
Natural  Steps  are  known  far  and 
wide.  The  cataract  is  one  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  famed  Niagara. 
Lorette  Falls,  where  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  home  of  the  Huron 
tribe, — for  on  the  way  your  caleche 
driver  will  take  you  through  the  two 
Lorettes,  Indian  and  French  Lorette, 
— is  full  of  interest.  On  the  way  to 
Montmorenci  you  pass  through  the 
lovely  village  of  Beaufort,  gorgeous 
in  scenery  and  affluent  in  rocking- 
chairs.  There  is  a  drive  to  St.  Foye 
Church;  there  is  another  along  the 
Gomin  Road;  there  is  still  another 
to  Sillery  and  to  Cap  Rouge.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  end  of  them.  And  if  you 
wish  to  see  Chateau  Bigot,  Cha- 
teau Richer,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beauport 
and  its  shrine,  and  the  crutches  and 
walking-sticks  left  by  the  pilgrims, 
who,  in  thousands,  annually  visit  the 
sacred  scene  of  miraculous  cures,  or 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  Isle  of  Or- 
leans, one  of  the  gardens  of  Canada, 
the  visit  will  well  repay  you  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  doing  of  the  trip. 
To  all  the  places  indicated  the  roads 
are  fairly  good  for  the  bicycler  or  the 
horseman.  Across  the  river  is  Point 
Levis, — but  that  is   "another  story." 
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JOYCE   sat   long   at   her   window 
after  her   father   had   locked   the 
outer     door     and     gone     to     his 
favorite  haunts. 

Persuasions  had  failed  to  change 
the  girl's  mind.  She  would  not  go 
to  the  bear-baiting.  Then  had 
Davenport  named  other  places  of 
fashion  and  amusement  where  the 
crowd  was  mixed  from  all  classes. 
Chief  amongst  them  was  the  "Knave 
of  Clubs,"  a  popular  inn  on  Bridge 
Street,  which  owned  a  ball  room 
waxed  and  polished  till  it  mirrored 
the  gay  dancers.  There  might  she 
learn  to  trip  a  coranto  or  galliard 
with  the  best  of  them.  But  Joyce 
shook  her  head  and  would  not  listen. 
So  he  had  gone  out,  muttering  oaths 
between  clenched  teeth. 

Now  she  was  alone  watching  the 
moon  rise.  Up  it  came,  softly  lum- 
inous, almost  as  though  it  were  a  big 
golden  bubble  floating  out  of  the 
water.  It  transfigured  the  dingy 
places  by  the  river  side,  touched  with 
silver  the  Tower  turrets,  and  shone 
pityingly  upon  the  sad  burdens 
raised  on  the  spiked  gates. 

The  girl  leaned  out  into  the  sweet, 
dewy  darkness,  listening  to  a  night- 
bird  calling  with  mournful  insist- 
ence. -  Now  and  again  a  little  chill 
went  over  her;  that  was  when  she 
fancied  she  saw  a  knife  fall  with  des- 
perate swiftness, — down  it  came  and 
glanced  across  a  man's  masked  face 
turned  towards  her! 

Life  seemed  to  have  come  to  a 
stop  with  Joyce  Davenport.  The 
past  was  nothing;  the  future  less. 
To  live  was  only  to  see  again,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  that  gracious  figure, 
all  in  dusky  brown;  to  hear  "him 
speak. 
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"Trouble  not  thy  pretty  head 
about  me,  little  maid,"  he  had  said. 
Oh,  vain  warning!  for  what  else  was 
there  in  all  the  world  to  think  or 
dream  of? 

She  chided  herself,  grievously  for 
having  been  over-bold  in  giving  him 
the  kerchief,  then  smiled  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  it  still. 

By  and  by,  as  these  things  went 
through  her  mind,  she  suddenly  re- 
membered that  there  was  the  ker- 
chief to  be  returned.  'Twas  a 
dainty  one,  and  broidered  with  little 
lilies.  Then  would  she  see  him;  or, 
no — peradventure  'twould  be  the 
aged  serving-man  who  would  bring 
it.  And  her  father  might  meet  him 
and  bid  him  about  his  business ;  or, 
worse  still,  might  he  not  come  him- 
self— to-night — even  while  she  was 
dreaming  thus — and  seeing  none 
about  the  toll-house  but  old  Silas, 
leave  the  kerchief  with  him,  and  so 
depart.  'Twas  over  late  for  that,  per- 
chance, for  the  moon  was  now  above 
the  Tower;  yet  she  would  away  to 
the  bridge  to  speak  with  the  old 
sailor. 

Swiftly  she  slipped  through  the 
dark  rooms ;  then,  throwing  back  the 
window,  she  called  softly. 

Silas  was  dozing  against  the 
gate,  even,  indeed,  snoring  unme- 
lodiously  from  time  to  time;  but  he 
heard  the  girl's  voice  instantly,  and 
started  towards  her,  his  peg-leg 
making  an  echoing  thud  at  each  step. 

"How  now,  Mistress,"  he  said, 
"is  aught  wrong?" 

"No!  'no,  nothing  is  amiss,"  she 
answered;  but  "prithee  tell  me, 
good  Silas,  hast  seen  to-night  a  tall 
man,  in  high  riding-boots  with  battle- 
mented  tops,  brown  jerkin,  and  hat 
with  pheasant's  feather?  Think 
quickly,  good  Silas." 
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The  sailor  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawned,  and  then  pulled  at  his 
frowsy  forelock. 

"Art  sure  'twas  a  pheasant's 
feather?"  he  asked. 

"Yes!  yes!"  she  said,  leaning  to- 
wards him;  "an'  thou  could'st  not 
mistake  him  for  another ;  he  is 
vastly  tall  and  most  comely.  He 
hath  a  clean-shaven  chin  with  a  dim- 
ple fair  in  the  centre.  Rememberest 
thou  now,  Silas?" 

"Art  sure  of  the  dimple?"  asked 
he  laboriously. 

"Oh!  quite,  quite  sure,  dear  Silas. 
It  is  a  dimple  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Pray  thee  tell  me  if  he  spoke  to  thee 
and  what  he  said." 

"I  saw  him  not,"  answered  the  old 
man,  smiling  to  himself  in  the  dark. 
"An'  thou'st  best  to  bed,  Madam 
Joyce.  Tis  not  for  thee  to  be  think- 
ing about  dimples  in  a  man's  chin. 
Gadzooks!  thy  father'd  make  short 
work  o'  him  an'  he  crossed  his  path. 
Know'st  thou  not  why  he  keeps  thee 
so  close,  sweeting?" 

"Nay.  Tell  me  then,  Silas.  I  can 
guess  no  good  reason,  though  my 
head  aches  with  thinking." 

"Why,  then,  he'd  marry  thee  to 
some  fine  gentleman.  Thou  art  not 
for  every  market.  Dost  never  look 
in  thy  copper  mirror,  lass?  I'faith, 
there  are  no  such  eyes  as  thine  in 
England!" 

"Thou  art  talking  nonsense,  good 
Silas!  Where  hast  thou  been  to  see 
the  court  beauties?  Marry  then,  but 
the.  Queen  herself — though  she  be 
not  over  young — is  most  marvellous 
fair.  I'faith  an'  I  had  a  few  jewels 
and  a  silken  gown  I  would  pass ; 
think'st  thou  not  so?  But,  alas!  I 
have  naught  but  one  of  russet  an' 
one  of  white." 

"Thou  may'st  have  more  yet.  Ay! 
farthingales  and  fluted  ruffs,  and 
such  fal-de-rols  as  the  gentles  wear, 
all  when  thy  ship  comes  in.  An' 
when  thou  be'est  stiff  with  gold  lace, 
an'  bedecked  so  grandly,  perad- 
venture  thou'lt  forget  Silas,  who 
would  give  the  last  bit  o'  timber  in 


his  old  hulk  just  to  serve  thee?    Wilt 
forget  him,  lass?" 

"Never!  good  Silas,  never! 
should  such  time  come." 

"Well-a-day!  I.  trow  thou  wilt 
not.  Hast  heard  of  the  great  funeral 
on  the  morrow?  'Twill  be  the  last 
of  the  old  Earl  of  Oxford." 

"Speak   not   of   funerals    to-night. 
I  like  not  the  subject." 

"An'  why  not,  then?  'Tis  to  be  a 
grand  show,  sweet  Mistress.  Seven 
score  of  nobles  follow,  all  in  black 
velvet!  Ask  thy  father  to  let  me 
take  thee,  for  thou  need'st  some 
sight-seeing  at  thy  time  o'  life. 
'Twill  run  through  Fleet  Street  to 
Westminster." 

"Prithee  be  still,  good  Silas. 
See'st  thou  not  a  man  yonder  half 
in  shadow?  I  fancy  he  weareth 
high  boots  with  battlemented  tops! 
Ah!  he  cometh  this  way!  An'  he 
asks  aught  answer  him  civilly,  an' 
thou  desirest  to  please  me." 

Joyce  drew  back  her  flaxen  head 
and  held  her  breath  to  listen. 

Presently  she  heard  a  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  one  who  had  thrown 
the  knives,  speaking  to  the  sailor. 
There  was  a  tone  in  it  that  brought 
the  old  man  to  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion. He  feared  his  master,  but  dare 
not  disobey  this  stranger.  They 
turned  together  to  the  window,  and 
Silas  looked  within. 

"Art  there,  Mistress  Joyce?"  he 
said  half-sullenly.  "Here  be  one 
who  must  have  a  word  with  thee, 
leastwise,  would  not  be  denied. 
Heaven  send  he  be  quick  over  it; 
thy  father  is  not  pleasant  company 
when  he  returneth  late." 

The  girl  looked  out  and  saw  be- 
hind Silas  the  graceful  figure  of  the 
juggler.  He  wore  no  mask,  and  in 
the  moonlight  his  face  was  white 
like  marble,  and  the  long  cut 
showed   plainly   from   cheek   to   chin. 

"Thou  hast  led  me  a  dance,  little 
maid,"  he  said,  laughingly;  "I 
hunted  thee  up  hill  and  down  dale! 
and  by  my  faith  thou  art  worth  it 
all!     Come,  tell  me  why  thou  did'st 
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gaze  at  me  so  to-day?  Thine  heart 
was  looking  through  those  won- 
drous blue  eyes,  and  it  set  me  a- 
tremble  so  that  my  knives  went 
down  like  a  shower  of  devils! 
Egad!  I  am  not  one  to  be  so  easily 
overset." 

Leaning  against  the  casement,  he 
covered  the  girl's  small  hands  with 
his  brown  one.  "Look  not  so  at  me, 
an'  thou  would'st  have  me  keep  a  cool 
head  little  maid.  I  am  but  mortal." 

"Who  art  thou?"  she  said,  softly. 

"Did  I  not  tell  thee,  then?"  an- 
swered the  man.  "A  ne'er-do-well. 
One  who  has  sown  as  fine  a  crop  of 
wild  oats  as  any  gentle — as  any  fellow 
in  England." 

"Hast  done  evil  deeds?"  she 
asked  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice.  "Is 
it  why  thou  wear'st  the  mask?  If 
so,  Master  Juggler,  why  comest 
thou  to  me?" 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  looking  down 
at  her,  "I  doubt  not  'tis  because 
thou  art  the  very  opposite  of  all  I 
am,  or  ever  will  be.  I  believe,  not 
that  like  attracts  like,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Moreover,  I  could  not 
banish  thy  face,  little  maid.  I  saw 
more  than  thine  eyes  looking  at  me 
through  the  yellow  light.  I  saw 
thy  soul.  Peradventure  'tis  but  to 
ask  for  thy  prayers,  I  came  to- 
night.    Think'st   thou   so?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not,"  she  answered; 
then  with  a  little  sigh,  "Hast  been 
so  very  wicked?  Hast  ever  killed 
a  man  ?" 

The  juggler  gave  a  short  laugh, 
and  his  face,  bold,  dare-devil,  half 
tender,  bent  towards  hers. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "that  have  I.  Two 
of  them.  I  would  I  could  have  an- 
swered thee  differently.  But  'twas 
done  in  fair  duelling,  mark  you. 
Listen,  then.  I  am  like  the  prodigal 
son,  in  this  much,  that  I  have  jour- 
neyed into  far  countries  and  spent 
my  substance  in  riotous  living.  'A 
short  life,  and  a  merry  one.'  'Tis 
the  song  of  the  greencoat  in  the 
grass,  little  maid,  and  I  have  joined 
him  at  it.     As  for  my  sins,  put  down 


all  those  thou  canst  think  of,  save 
that  of  breaking  faith  and  thou  wilt 
have  a  fair  sum  of  them." 

"I  will  think  no  evil  of  thee,"  she 
said  simply.  "And  dost  not  remem- 
ber 'twas  he  who  so  journeyed  into 
the  far  country  that  carne  home 
again,  and  was  forgiven?  Now  go, 
my  father  wishes  not  to  have  me 
awake  when  he  returns." 

"Dost  fear  what  he  will  say  and 
he  find  me  by  thy  window?" 

"Nay,"  answered  Joyce,  "I  have 
done  no  wrong;  why  should  I  fear? 
But  go  thou  quickly,  for  truly  he  is 
a  dangerous  man  to  meet  at  times, 
and  I  fear  for  thee." 

"Thou  art  the  sweetest  maid  in 
England,"  said  the  man  passionately, 
"and  I  will  surely  see  thee  to-mor- 
row." 

"No!  no!"  she  cried,  throwing  out 
her  hands  in  protest.  "Indeed  no,  I 
am  over  busy  in  the  afternoon." 

"Ay!  so  am  I,  for  I  ride  to  the 
Duke's  funeral — " 

"Then  thou  art  a  noble,"  she  said 
with  quick  thought. 

"Dost  think  so?"  he  answered, 
smiling.  "After  what  I  told  thee? 
Why,  what  is't  to  be  noble  then, 
little  maid?  So — I  will  not  tarry 
longer.  Fare-thee-well,  and  dream 
not  of  falling  daggers.  Yes!  yes, 
thou  may'st;  for  then,  marry,  thou'lt 
dream  of  me." 

Down  the  bridge  he  went,  with 
light,  buoyant  step,  and  the  girl 
watched  him  till  he  passed  into  the 
gloom  beyond,  then  sighed,  and 
pressed  her  two  hands  against  her 
heart. 

"I  wish  not  to  have  him  return," 
she  said,  "an'  yet  I  do ;  never  have  I 
seen  such  another,  for  all  he  doth  be- 
little himself.  Twice  have  I  heard  of 
the  Duke's  funeral  within  an  hour, 
and  methinks  'twas  a  bat  that  flew 
above  our  heads  as  we  talked.  I  like 
not  such  sorry  omens." 

Then  twelve  struck,  and  as  Joyce 
listened,  three  men  came  past  the 
bridge-tower ;  arms  locked  to  keep 
themselves    upright.      They    sang   in 
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different  key,  but  with  apparent  en- 
joyment, an  old  hunting  song: 

"Come  merry,   merry,   gentlemen 
An'  haste  thee  all  away — 

For  we  will  hunt  the  jolly,  jolly  fox 
At  breaking  o'  the  day." 

The  listener  knew  well  whose  high 
tenor  it  was  that  held  the  sweet  top 
notes.  She  closed  the  window  and 
waited. 

Presently  came  the  sound  of  Silas 
sleepily  greeting  the  toll-taker. 

"Is't  thou,  good  Master  Daven- 
port? Keep  thee  on  thy  legs,  then; 
1'faith  thou  hast  no  more  stiffening 
in  thee  than,  a  wet  rag ;  thou'lt  sleep 
in  thy  boots  to-night.  Nay,  hang  not 
so  on  my  neck.  Marry!  thy  doublet's 
in  sorry  plight,  ne'er  lace  nor  tag  to't. 
Thou  never  wor'st  that  hat  away; 
some  knave  hath  thine,  I'll  warrant, 
an'  the  best  o'  the  bargain.  Steady 
then,  maister.  Ste-ady  then,  break- 
ers ahead!  Mind  thee,  'tis  but  a  peg 
on  my  weatherside,  an'  t'other  one, 
starboard  leg's,  a  bit  bowed  out. 
Ste-ady,  then!" 

So  they  lumbered  in,  the  door  shut 
close,  and  while  the  old  sailor  latched 
it,  Joyce  sought  her  room,  with  fast- 
beating  heart,  and  misty  eyes. 

"I  owe  him  naught"  she  thought 
bitterly,  "neither  respect  nor  obedi- 
ence, yet  I  would  'twere  possible  to 
give  him  both." 

Next  night  when  the  world  grew 
quiet  the  juggler  came  to  the  little 
shadowy  window,  and  again  old  Silas 
listened  to  voices  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
brimming  over  with  a  melody  of 
youth. 

So  it  went  till  two  weeks  had  gone 
by.  Ever  the  old  sailor  saw  his  little 
mistress  come  to  the  casement,  after 
dark  fell,  and  wait  for  one  who  never 
failed  her. 

Then  came  a  night  when,  after  the 
tall,  brown  figure  had  gone,  another 
came — one  bent  and  spare — yet  ner- 
vously quick  in  movement.  He 
glided  from  out  the  shadow  and  went 
stealthily  towards  the  toll-house,  then 


stopped,  looking  up  and  down.  See- 
ing the  sailor  near  by,  he  crossed  to 
him,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"I  would  speak  with  Mistress 
Joyce  Davenport,  she  who  talked 
with  my  master  but  lately." 

"  'Tis  not  an  hour  for  any  to  speak 
with  her,"  said  Silas  gruffly.  "I  like 
not  these  doings,  neither  thy  master's 
nor  thine.  I  know  him  for  the 
thrower  of  balls  and  knives  at  bridge- 
foot.  Marry!  I  would  end  it  an'  I  had 
the  heart;  the  little  lass  says  naught, 
but  she  looketh  at  me  with  eyes  that 
plead.  Yet  I  would  kill  him,  an'  he 
played  her  false.  'Tis  a  very  coil. 
Best  get  thee  gone.  See,  an'  the  toll- 
man happens  home  early  to-night, 
the  devil's  own  temper'll  bear  him 
company." 

"I  fear  not,  an'  indeed  'tis  not  near 
the  stroke  of  eleven.  I  pray  thee  call 
thy  mistress.  Thou  art  no  judge  of 
my  need  to  see  her.  Good  master 
toll-man,  I  pray  thee!" 

Silas  noted  the  trembling  voice  and 
saw  by  a  flickering  link  at  the  gate 
that  the  old  face  was  drawn  and 
sharp  with  some  intense  feeling. 

"Bide  thee  under  yon  gable,  then, 
an'  I  will  call  the  lass.  But  I  be  an 
old  fool  for  my  pains.  An'  thou  make 
not  short  work,  I  will  shut  the  case- 
ment." 

"As  short  as  I  can,  Heaven 
knows,"  answered  the  other,  "but 
'twill  take  a  little  time." 

Then  came  Joyce  again  hastily, 
fearing  she  knew  not  what.  From 
the  velvet  hood  over  her  head,  her 
face  looked  out  white  and  flower-like, 
and  a  candle  she  held,  shaded  by  one 
hand,  threw  shadows  up  and  over  it. 

"This  one  also,"  said  the  sailor, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  backward, 
"would  have  a  word  with  thee.  'Tis 
coming  to  a  pass.  Bid  him  be  quick. 
I  want  no  broken  heads  to  bind  when 
thy  father  comest  back." 

Joyce  saw  a  thin,  dark  form  and  a 
head  of  snowy  hair  worn  in  a  queue ; 
then  she  blew  out  the  light. 

"Thou  art  Mistress  Joyce  Daven- 
port?" 
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"Ay!"  she  answered,  "I  am  the  toll- 
master's  daughter." 

"They  call  thee,  hereabouts,  'The 
Lily  of  the  Bridge,'  and  by  vastly 
good  right." 

Joyce  put  her  hands  to  her  ears 
and  laughed  lightly. 

"Go  to!  go  to,  good  gentleman!" 
Thou  art  surely  past  making  pretty 
speeches.  'Tis  late.  I  would  be 
through  an'  to  my  room.  Hast  any 
word  of  import?  If  not — ah! — is't 
so  then?  I  do  remember  now. 
Thou  art  he  who  stood  by  the  table  of 
knives — is't  not  so?  Speak  on, 
quickly.     'Hast  brought  a  message?" 

"No  message,  sweet  lady,  but  in 
truth  a  word  of  import.  My  master 
hath  been  here  each  night  for  two 
weeks,  as  I  count ;  sometimes  but  for 
a  little  space,  again  for  longer.  He 
doth  not  befool  old  Michael.  He 
hath  made  love  to  thee — thou  canst 
not  deny  it." 

The  lovely  face  in  the  hood  grew 
rosy.  "Try  not  my  patience,"  she 
said ;  "thy  business  had  best  not 
touch  such  matters." 

"Nevertheless  I  spoke  truth.  He 
hath  made  love  to  thee,  and  thou — 
thou  hast  bewitched  him  till  I  know 
him  not.  Now  hark  'e!  Dost  know 
the  name  of  him  who  stands  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  at  sundown  and  juggles 
for  the  people's  sport?"  A  ring  of 
suppressed  wrath  sounded  in  the 
words.  "Hath  he  acquainted  thee 
with  his  name,  good  Mistress  Daven- 
port?" 

The  man  could  see  two  little  hands 
cling  to  the  wooden  sill — tight,  tight. 

"Ay!  I  know  his  name,"  she  an- 
swered, "though  he  told  me  not. 
Look  you,  I  saw  the  passing  of  the 
great  Duke's  funeral,  and  the  gentles 
who  followed  clothed  in  black  velvet. 
Thy  master  rode  with  them,  un- 
masked. One  near  me  in  the  crowd 
pointed  to  him  jestingly  and  said, 
'Yonder  goes  the  young  Lord  of 
Yelverton,  who  hath  squandered 
more  gold  crown  pieces  and  rose- 
nobles  than  any  dandy  of  them  all, 
from  London  to  Land's  End.'     'Twas 


so  I  learned  thy  master's  name,  good 
sir." 

"Dost  know,  then,  why  he  playeth 
by  the  South  Tower?" 

"Nay!"  she  cried,  with  soft  eager- 
ness. "Nay,  tell  me,  I  pray  thee;  'tis 
best  thou  should'st." 

"Listen,  then,"  answered  the  man, 
with  a  quick  glance  around.  "He 
thou  knowest  as  the  juggler  is  indeed 
the  young  Lord  of  Yelverton.  Soft — 
I  would  not  be  overheard,  and  the 
watch  cometh  by.  Now,  again,  'tis 
also  true  he  hath  played  fast  and  loose 
with  two  goodlie  fortunes.  See  you, 
when  he  came  of  age  there  were  none 
to  advise  or  control.  'Twas  in  this 
wise:  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
Heaven  rest  them,  died  within  a 
short  space  of  each  other,  leaving  no 
lawful  guardian  for  the  lad.  There 
was  not  one  in  England  near  of  kin, 
therefore  the  Crown  appointed  Lord 
Dudley  to  the  care  of  the  young 
master  and  estates.  My  lord  troub- 
led but  little  over  the  matter,  and 
the  lad  grew  up  without  control  of 
any,  a  bit  wild,  yet  sweet  in  temper. 
When  at  one  and  twenty  he  came  to 
his  own  (an'  there  were  vast  lands  in 
France  as  well,  for  my  lady  had  been 
a  French  woman),  he  made  short 
work  of  all  the  gold  that  had  been 
storing  up  for  his  pleasure. 

"I  canst  not  tell  thee  how  it  went, 
but,  marry,  'twas  like  water  through 
a  sieve,  or  sand  through  the  ringers. 
The  whole  world  was  his  friend 
then,  though  none  cared  for  him, 
for  himself  alone,  but  just  old 
Michael. 

"The  lad  had  ever  been  ungovern- 
able save  by  his  mother's  gentleness, 
and  there  were  plenty  to  lead  hirn 
from  her  memory.  It  went  like  a 
fairy  tale,  Mistress  Davenport,  for  my 
master  was  as  much  at  home  in 
France  as  England,  and  everywhere 
had  a  gay  company  at  his  heels.  He 
lived  like  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  and 
when  the  foreign  moneys  were  spent, 
saddled  the  home  estates  with  griev- 
ous debt.  When  all  went  the  same 
road,    he    shipped    to    America    with 
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some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  men,  I 
following  ever. 

"  'Twas  upon  that  long  voyage 
that  my  lord  learned  from  a  queer 
Indian  fellow  of  the  East,  brown 
limbed  and  supple  as  willow,  the 
curious  tricks  of  throwing  balls  and 
knives — ay!  an'  many  another  folly 
which  goeth  for  magic.  'Twas  a 
pastime  when  the  sea  lay  like 
a  blue  mirror  and  the  sun  warmed 
idle  sails  and  a  quiet  deck." 

The  old  fellow  stopped  breathlessly 
and  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as 
though  to  dispel  some  vision. 

"Have  patience,  sweet  lady.  The 
story  is  hard  to  unravel.  We 
returned  again  to  England  after 
a  year  of  wandering  in  the  strange 
New  World,  an'  'tis  now  thou  need'st 
listen.  Not  long  since  came  word 
that  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Yelverton's 
father,  one  Frazer  of  Dundee  (a  dour 
man — an'  o'er  strange  in  many  ways), 
was  dead,  an'  had  bequeathed  all  his 
horde  of  wealth  to  my  master.  Ah! 
but  there  it  did  not  end.  There  were 
conditions,  mark  you." 

The  old  voice  stopped.  And  in  the 
pause  came  the  sound  of  Joyce  Dav- 
enport's heart  beating  quick,  quick, 
like  a  bird  against  cage  bars. 

"Full  well  did  old  Frazer  of 
Dundee  know  my  Lord  'Harry  and 
his  spendthrift  ways.  The  conditions 
were  these,  therefore,  as  the  man  of 
law  read,  I  listening  also: 

'When  Lord  Henry  Yelverton,  by  the 
craft  of  his  hand,  earneth  twenty  golden 
guineas  in  the  space  of  one  month  then 
shall  he  enter  into  full  possession  of  all 
land  and  moneys  mentioned  in  the  said 
will;  provided  also  that  he  wed  upon  the 
same  day  the  niece  of  Donald  Frazer, 
who  was  also  his  ward  and  rich  in  her  own 
right.' 

"This,  sweet  Mistress  Davenport, 
read  the  man  of  law  in  my  hearing — 
with  much  mouthing  of  words  that 
have  slipped  my  memory.  My  young 
lord  laughed  long,  and  as  at  a  jest 
when  he  heard.  'I  have  a  craft,  Sir 
Lawyer,'  he  said,  'an  honest  one  in 
sooth,  whereby  I  can  earn  the  gold 
right  merrily ;  if  so  be  Michael  will 


but  pass  around  his  chapeau.  But  I 
doubt  me  'tis  such  an  one  as  would 
have  pleased  the  sainted  Scot.'  'No 
especial  craft  is  specified  in  the  doc- 
ument,' said  the  man  of  law.  'Then 
was  I  born  under  a  lucky  star!  But 
the  maid,  beshrew  me,  why  did  he 
throw  in  the  maid?  Couldst  not 
have  put  in  a  word  to  save  a  man?  I 
beseech  thee,  sweet  lawyer,  draw  me 
her  picture.  An'  it  be  not  to  my  lik- 
ing, Fd  let  the  king's  crown  go  by 
before  Fd  wed  her.'  Those,  fair  lady, 
were  his  very  words." 

Joyce  gave  a  little  laugh  and 
caught  the  old  man's  arm. 

"Said  he  so?"  she  cried.  "Art 
sure?" 

"Ay,  an'  that  was  a  month  back. 
He  hath  earned  the  gold,  but  he  hath 
also  seen  thee.  An'  but  yestere'en 
said  he  thus  to  me,  in  all  earnestness, 
'The  game  is  up,  my  trusty  Michael, 
and  I  am  where  I  was  before'." 

"Be  quick,"  she  said  breathlessly. 
"I  see  a  shadow  yonder,  perchance 
the  watch  returneth,  or  thou  hast 
wearied  Silas,  or  'tis  my  father." 

"Ay!"  again  he  panted;  "this  said 
my  master,  'There  is  no  heart  left  in 
me  to  go  to  Scotland  and  wed  old 
Frazer's  ward.  A  plague  on  him  for 
throwing  in  the  maid.  'Twould  plant 
a  thorn  in  every  golden  rose-noble  of 
them  all.  Nay,  then,  I  will  not  wed 
her,  for  my  heart  hath  found  its  heri- 
tage here  on  London  Bridge,  a 
pearl  washed  up  by  old  Father 
Thames  that  all  the  world  passed  un- 
seeing. And  'tis  the  little  maid  of 
Davenport  that  may  be  my  Lady  of 
Yelverton,  an'  she  will,  though  there 
be  not  a  groat  behind  the  title — ' 

"See  then,  sweet  mistress,  'tis  on 
thy  pity  I  throw  myself.  Take  him 
not  at  his  word.  Indeed,  'twould  be 
his  undoing.  Dost  not  understand 
'tis  the  turn  of  the  tide  with  him  now? 
With  the  Scottish  wealth  all  debts 
could  be  wiped  away  from  the  old 
castle,  and  the  name  kept  pure  in 
England.  And  thy  father,  knowest 
thou  not  he  lived  but  by  the  grace  of 
the  Queen?    Tis  a  marriage  not  to  be 
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entertained,  though  in  truth  he  meant 
his  words.  Is  it  not  enough  that  he 
play  to  the  people,  while  I  scorn  the 
money  I  take?  Have  pity,  sweet 
lady,  for  I  know  his  moods.  He  is  in 
deadly  earnest,  an'  thou  only  canst 
save  him.  An'  thou  turn'st  him  off 
lightly,  then  perchance  will  he  away 
to  the  north  country  and  trouble  be 
ended." 

"Go,"  she  said,  looking  out  into 
the  old,  white,  eager  face.  "I  will  not 
answer  thee  now ;  it  needeth  thought. 
My  father  speaketh  with  Silas  at  the 
gate.    Hasten,  hasten!" 

Soon  Davenport  came  stumbling 
to  the  door.  Then  he  called  in  quick, 
angry  fashion  for  Joyce. 

"Who  is  it  that  talk'st  with  thee 
after  I  am  away?.  Hark'e,  make  no 
excuse." 

"It  is  my  Lord  of  Yelverton.  Hast 
aught  against  him?  Thou  know'st 
his  name  surely ;  'tis  an  old  one  in  the 
country,"  she  answered. 

"Lord  Yelverton!"  he  said  thickly. 
"Is't  so?  Dost  mean  it?  How 
earnest  thou  to  meet  one  of  title? 
Thou  hast  been  a  caged  beauty  of 
late,  also." 

"Thou  know'st  I  never  speak  aught 
but  truth,"  she  said  gravely. 

"Ay!  little  one,  thy  word  is  thy 
bond  always,  but  report  said  'twas  the 
brown  juggler  at  bridge-foot,  who 
had  found  thee  out."  Then  his  face 
changing:  "In  any  case,  'twill  not  do, 
Mistress  Joyce ;  'twill  not  do ; 
Yelverton  hath  not  a  sou  to  his  title. 
There  is  Ted  Gillian.  See  thou 
turn'st  him  not  away  when  he  cometh 
on  the  morrow.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
though  no  gentle.  Speak  him  fair,  I 
bid  thee.  He  is  rich — Ted  Gillian — 
rich,  rich.  As  for  this  young  noble, 
hast  made  love  to  thee,  sweetheart?" 

"Ay,"  answered  the  girl  softly.  "He 
spoke  somewhat  of  love." 

"An'  asked  thee  to  marry  him,  I'll 
swear?  If  I  could  afford  time  I 
could'st  wed  thee  to  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  He  asked  thee  to  marry 
him  then,  did  he,  lass?" 

"Peradventure,"    she    said    with    a 


laugh  that  ended  in  a  sob.  Then 
turning,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
the  man's  throat,  with  a  sudden  soft 
violence  that  half  sobered  him.  "O 
father,"  she  cried,  "I  desire  not  to 
marry  any  one  of  them  if  thou  wilt 
but  be  kind  an'  have  me  bide  with 
thee.  Let  us  away  from  London 
Bridge.  I  am  overweary  of  the 
crowd  ever  going  by,  an'  of  the  end- 
less noise  an'  turmoil.  The  bridge  is 
worn  and  breaking;  soon  will  the 
Queen  have  it  rebuilt  grandly,  so  say 
the  gossips.  I  am  weary  of  it,  of  the 
sights  of  it,  and  the  dreadful  heads 
blackening  in  the  sunlight!  Thou 
may'st  not  always  have  the  toll-house. 
Let  us  away,  then,  now  to  some  quiet 
place,  to  the  new  country,  dear 
father.  The  ships  pass  out  at  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Oh,  say  thou  wilt 
go  with  thy  little  Joyce,  an'  speak  no 
more  of  marrying." 

Davenport  shook  her  away,  but 
half  comprehending  the  drift  of  her 
words. 

"Tut!  tut!"  he  said.  "Thou  art 
mad ;  an'  thou  always  wert  a  strange 
maid.    To  thy  bed,  and  rest!" 

The  girl  went  slowly  away  to  her 
room  and  stood  looking  out  at  the 
wide,  dark  river,  dappled  here  and 
there  with  silver  from  the  late  rising 
moon.  Down  her  face  fell  a  rain  of 
tears,  unheeded. 

"There  is  no  other  way,"  she  said 
half  aloud.  "Yet  I  would  there  were. 
'Ted  Gillian,'  "  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath,  "  Ted  Gillian'!  Oh,  I  needed 
not  that.  To-morrow  night  at  nine  o' 
the  clock  will  he  come  again,  my 
Lord  of  Yelverton,  an'  I  might  go 
with  him  an'  I  would.  Nay,  'twould 
be  but  a  selfish  love  an'  I  went.  I 
can  remember  his  words,  though  I 
understood  them  not:  Two  roads  lie 
before  me,  little  maid;  one  dark  and 
tiresome, — even  monotonous  to  des- 
peration; the  other  through  a  green 
country,  where  the  air  is  golden  an' 
the  sky  the  shade  of  thine  eyes.  Thou 
wilt  be  by  my  side  there,  an'  if  joy 
comes  'twill  be  greater  with  thee  to 
share  it;  an'  if  sorrow,  then  I'll  take 
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thy  part  as  well  as  my  own.  So, 
sweetheart,  'tis  a  fair  journey  lies  in 
that  direction.  Would'st  throw  in 
thy  lot  with  a  strolling  juggler  who 
hath  but  love  to  give  thee?'  " 

No,  no!  There  was  no  time  for 
thought,  and  'twas  needless,  for  her 
mind  was  firmly  set.  Love  was  not 
love  to  her,  that  harmed  the  thing  it 
worshipped.  Yet  all  possibility  of  life 
in  the  old  house  by  the  north  tower 
was  over. 

Tying  the  green  cloak  about  her 
she  went  silently  down  the  leaning 
stairs,  through  the  quiet  room  and 
out  into  the  darkness.  One  of  the 
dogs  followed,  a  small  tangle-haired 
thing  with  eyes  great  and  melancholy. 

On  the  bridge  towers  flamed  the 
dying  links,  and  the  moon  was  sink- 
ing. Joyce  stood  looking  at  it  all,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  head  thrown  back. 

"  'Tis  a  beautiful,  beautiful  world," 
she  said,  as  though  to  the  tiny  dog 
pressing  his  rough  head  against  her 
white  gown.  "Methinks  't  could  not 
be  fairer — even  beyond — "  Then 
stooping  she  petted  the  trembling 
animal.  "Thou  art  a  good  little 
friend,"  said  the  girl  softly,  "a  good 
little  friend  in  sooth.  But  thou  canst 
not  bear  me  company  to-night. 
Nay,  plead  not.  I  will  not  let  thee 
come,  Away  to  thy  corners,  away, 
away." 

So  she  watched,  till  he  turned  to- 
wards the  house  in  obedient  sadness. 
Not  far  off  there  were  some  steps,  un- 
steady with  age  and  worn  in  hollows, 
that  led  to  the  water.  These  she  ran 
down  swiftly  and  unfastened  a  shal- 
low punt  that  lay  moored  to  them. 

An  old  waterman  who  had  known 
her  long  stood  near  by,  having  been 
late  at  work.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  a  spirit,  then  chiding  his  fancies 
went  nearer  and  saw  Joyce  Daven- 
port untying  the  knotted  rope.  He 
called  and  the  girl  answered  nothing, 
but  pushed  off  into  the  open  river. 

She  stood  quite  still  then  and  let 
the  boat  follow  the  tide.  Out  it  went, 
out  and  out — below  the  arch — under 
the  bridge — beyond.  The  old  man  saw 


her  still  standing,  tall  and  white.  He 
tried  to  call  again  but  his  heart  beat 
hard  so  that  no  sound  would  come. 

Then  she  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
little  craft,  and  so  into  the  river,  with 
her  arms  out,  and  her  face  turned  up- 
ward. The  water  eddied  and  rippled, 
eddied  and  rippled,  and  was  still. 
The    punt    tossed    a    moment,    then 

floated  slowly  on  alone. 
*         *         * 

Years  afterwards,  away  in  Scot- 
land, in  one  of  the  great  houses  rich 
with  beauty  two  men  were  talking  by 
an  open  fire.  The  wintry  sun  shone 
through  glittering  windows  and  the 
room  was  trimmed  with  holly,  green 
and  gay. 

"The  lads  will  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas, master?"  said  the  elder  man, 
stooping  to  push  back  a  heavy  burn- 
ing log  and  sending  showers  of 
sparks  up  the  chimney. 

"Ay!"  answered  the  other,  who 
was  tall  and  straight,  with  a  face 
good  to  look  upon.  "Ay!  the  lads  will 
be  home,  Michael.  Their  mother 
counteth  much  on  it." 

"Thou  art  a  happy  man,  my  lord, 
with  thy  two  sons,  and  all  this  of  life's 
comfort." 

"Happy,  of  course,  Michael,  and 
who  would  not  be?  What  have  I 
missed  of  the  best?  Yet,  old  fellow, 
seemeth  it  not  somewhat  like  a  dream 
that  I  am  staid  and  sober-minded, 
and  of  a  steady  prosperity?  Truly 
the  gods  seem  to  love  me,  although 
I  die  not  young. 

"But  fancies  strange  and  outside  of 
aught  we  do  from  day  to  day  come' 
to  the  best  and  worst  of  us  at 
times.  Harken,  I  will  tell  thee  some- 
what. 

"Last  night  I  dreamed,  and  it  went 
in  this  wise:  One  came  to  me,  shining 
as  the  sun  and  grave  of  face — an 
angel,  perchance,  though  there  be 
others  better  able  to  judge  of  that 
than  I.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  shin- 
ing one  spoke  in  marvellous  sweet 
manner  and  said,  'Don  thou  thy 
brown  leathern  suit  and  go  out  into 
the  world  and  look  through  the  East 
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and  through  the  West  for  a  flower. 
Somewhere  it  groweth  for  thee  to 
pluck.  None  other  may  have  it. 
White  it  is,  and  pure,  and  when  thou 
seest  it  the  earth  will  hold  naught  else 
for  thee.  In  the  golden  heart  of  it 
lieth  a  potient  of  love  that  only  thou 
may'st  find.' 

"So  I  went,  good  Michael,  and  long 
I  searched.  But  not  in  the  East,  and 
not  in  the  West  was  the  flower  I 
sought.  Then  as  I  grew  over- 
weary of  my  quest,  I  found  it  blow- 
ing upon  the  old  bridge  in  London 
town. 

"Of  the  sweetness  of  it  I  cannot 
tell  thee;  but  as  I  would  have  taken 
it  to  my  heart  there  came  a  wind, 
strong   and   terrible,    that   broke   the 


fragile  stem  and  drifted  the  lily  away 
across  the  river,  and  so  out  to  sea." 

The  man  stopped  speaking  and 
gave  a  little  laugh,  half  bitter,  half 
sweet,  then  touched  the  old  servant 
as  he  bent  over  the  fire,  his  head  far 
down,  his  silvery  locks  shading  the 
sharp,  worn  face. 

"  'Twas  but  a  dream,  good 
Michael,"  he  said  gently ;  "  'twas  but 
a  dream.  And  I  am  waking  now. 
Dost  hear  the  yeomen  bringing  in  the 
yule-log?  Marry!  'tis  over-heavy  by 
the  noise  they  make.  Haste  thee 
away;  they'll  need  thy  wisdom  to  get 
'it  through  the  snow.  Cheer  up  thine 
old  heart,  then;  cheer  up  thine  old 
heart;'1  to-morrow  'twill  be  Christ- 
mas." 


The  End. 


PEGGY  TRAVELS. 

By  Faulkland  Lewis. 


EGGY  hurried  down 
platform  14  of  the 
Union  Station,  vio- 
lently indignant  at 
Tom,  who  was  doc- 
ilely following  with 
her  "traps."  His 
oversleeping  had  made  her  almost 
too  late  for  the  Montreal  day  ex- 
press. Now  he  was  making  mat- 
ters worse  by  taking  that  obnoxious, 
overzealous  masculine  care  of  her, 
and  furthermore  had  insisted  upon 
paying  for  her  section  in  the  sleeper. 
"I'm  not  going  as  far  as  a  sleeper," 
Peggy  had  reasoned  mentally,  as  he 
told  her  that,  though  it  was  the  only 
remaining  seat,  it  was  in  the  middle 
section.  "Being  a  through  train  to 
the  West,"  she  continued,  mentally, 
"it's  a  sleeper  instead  of  a  parlor  car." 
Peggy  heard  nine  long  "  'Rahs" 
given  down  the  platform  with  regular 
college  lustiness,  and  she  was  still 
further  irritated.  Her  brother 
pricked  up  his  ears.  Hot,  red,  with 
hat,    dress    and   hair   askew,    she   re- 


belled against  the  superiority  of  the 
other  sex,  which,  at  not  yet  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  could  get  her 
into  such  an  uncomfortable,  unbe- 
coming condition,  and  then  could 
coolly  stand  around  and  see  her  in  it. 
Inwardly  she  raged ;  outwardly  she 
was  disdainfully  calm  as  she  neared 
the  college  boys  and  stepped  up  upon 
the  sleeper  platform. 

Tom  was  fidgety ;  he  had  recog- 
nized friends  in  the  "crowd."  He 
handed  her  golf  sticks,  racket,  um- 
brella, dress-suit  box  and  goodness 
knows  what  to  the  porter,  and,  with 
eyes  gazing  down  the  platform,  said 
he  would  see  her  in  two  weeks  in  the 
mountains,  to  give  his  regards  to 
Grace,  and  that  he  hoped  the  ride 
wouldn't  be — 

Nine  "  'Rahs"  more  cut  short  the 
rest  of  his  entirely  superfluous  wishes, 
and  the  train  started,  leaving  Peggy 
standing  in  the  vestibule.  Before  she 
could  turn  into  the  car,  the  Harvard 
contingent  came  into  view,  and  some 
one  who  knew  her  slightly  hastened 
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to  lift  his  hat.  Immediately  five,  ten, 
all  the  men,  the  superior,  cool,  un- 
heated  sex,  lifted  their  hats  and 
looked  at  her  and  were  gone. 

"Beasts!"  ejaculated  Peggy,  men- 
tally, and  stamped  her  foot.  She 
didn't  know  that  before  the  eyes  of 
more  than  one  of  John  Harvard's 
sons  there  danced  then  and  there  a 
vision  of  beauty  in  a  wealth  of  fluffy 
golden  hair  with  pug  nose,  dainty 
eyeglasses,  blushing  cheeks  and 
calm,  disdainful  blue  eyes.  She 
didn't  know  that  a  vision  like  that 
makes  men  less  like  "beasts"  at  least 
for  a  few  minutes. 

That  pug  nose  had  brought  her  her 
nickname.  Marion  was  the  name  she 
used  in  answering  invitations.  When 
she  was  small  and  had  inquisitively 
played  games  and  climbed  trees  and 
had  been  a  match  for  most  boys  of 
her  age,  they  had  vindictively  called 
her  Puggy.  The  philological  soften- 
ing of  the  vowel  to  Peggy  had  taken 
place  at  boarding-school,  where  she 
had  for  the  first  time  evolved  a  life 
principle,  namely,  SO'  to  train  herself 
and  her  nerves  that  she  could  rise 
superior  to  any  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  if  she  wanted 
to.  At  Bryn  Mawr  she  had  added 
Article  II,  Section  i,  and  contended 
that  man  was  woman's  superior  only 
in  physical  force.  An  inopportune 
proposal  had  made  her  lose  faith  in 
man's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  in  his  ability  to  live  beautifully — 
she  had  taken  two  years  in  aesthetics. 
When  she  graduated  as  A.  B.,  her 
thesis  was:  "The  Nature,  Value  and 
Futility  of  the  Ideal,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Greek  and  German 
philosophers." 

Peggy  went  through  the  little  side 
passage,  into  the  car.  Yes,  it  was 
full.  She  was  still  out  of  breath,  and 
knew  for  sure  that  everybody  was 
staring  at  her;-  and  everybody  was, 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  made 
several  college  men  just  then  walk 
dreamily  out  of  the  station.  Calmly 
Peg"gy  passed,  even  conquering  the 
anger  arising  from  the  clearly  quiz- 


zical look  which  the  Pullman  con- 
ductor directed  toward  her.  She 
fought  down  an  instinctive  regret 
that  Tom  was  not  along  to  take  her 
part,  and  then,  when  she  had  come 
almost  to  the  middle  section,  her  eyes 
saw  something,  —  and  she  stopped 
short,  completely  staggered.  For 
once  her  life  principle  was  powerless 
to  aid  her. 

This  is  what  Peggy  saw:  her  sec- 
tion profusely  decorated,  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  smilax,  bouquets, 
crimson  bunting,  little  flags  with 
white  H's  in  the  middle,  and  good- 
ness knows  what!  Goodness  knows 
what  was  Peggy's  usual  measure  for 
indefinite  quantities  and  things.  In 
the  other  seat  of  her  section  appeared 
a  head,  a  young,  well  shaped,  mascu- 
line head,  above  the  ridge  of  the  seat. 
And  she  was  to  sit  there  underneath 
those  decorations  which  she  had  to 
concede  to  herself  were  effective,  op- 
posite him,  one  of  that  cool,  superior, 
unheated  sex  that  was  forever  incit- 
ing rebellious  feelings  in  her!  For 
this  time  the  Sex  had  done  his  work 
well.  "Beast!"  mentally  ejaculated 
seemed  to  her  an  utterly  impotent  ex- 
pletive. The  subdued  yet  plainly  dis- 
cernible laughter  of  other  passengers 
in  the  car  was  the  last  straw  to  shatter 
her  calm,  disdainful  life  principle. 
With  a  mental  cry  of  anguish  and  a 
humble  little  collapse  of  the  body,  she 
sank  into  her  allotted  seat,  retaining 
still  just  strength  enough  to  turn  her 
face  to  the  window  pane,  while  the 
tiny  hot  tears  persisted  in  overflowing 
and  trickling  down  toward  her  quiver- 
ing lip.    Peggy  was  broken. 

The  train  was  rushing  along 
through  West  Medford  and  Win- 
chester now.  Mystic  Pond  laughed 
in  the  sunlight,  bicyclists  were  spin- 
ning along  the  boulevard  beyond  the 
pond,  the  grass  was  green,  the 
shadows  were  sharp,  and  the  world 
was  so  pretty  and  fresh  for  summer 
wear  that  Peggy  began  to  feel  that 
she  had  been  entirely  too  troubled  by 
this  wholly  unintentional  heaping  up 
of  aggravating  circumstances.     Near 
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Montvale  she  could  turn  from  the 
window,  having  with  woman's  art  re- 
moved the  tear  drops.  For  the  next 
few  moments  she  was  awfully  busy 
extracting  from  her  dress-suit  box 
her  novel,  smelling-salts  and  cap. 
Peggy  had  travelled  abroad. 

While  she  was  thus  so  absolutely 
engrossed  in  her  own  travelling 
affairs,  she  succeeded  in  perceiving 
the  following  things  about  her  tor- 
mentor opposite:  (i)  Young. 
(2)  Good  looking.  (3)  Very  sun- 
burnt. (4)  Good  taste  in  dress.  (5) 
Plays  golf  (sticks  in  carrier).  (6)  A. 
H.  C.  (on  his  dress-suit  box).  (7) 
Embarrassed  (he  alternately  red- 
dened and  looked  in  distress  at  the 
decorations  above  them). 

Just  after  fact  No.  7  the  con- 
ductor came  and  for  an  instant  was 
bothered  in  trying  to  make  two 
tickets  out  of  the  single  one  handed 
him  by  the  "beast."  He  recognized 
his  error  when  Peggy  had  found 
hers  tucked  in  her  glove,  and  with 
flushed  cheeks  thrust  it  at  him.  He, 
being  a  man,  made  matters  worse  by 
coolly  remarking:  "The  decorations 
misled  me.  Both  change  at  Woods- 
ville." 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  tragic  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  Peggy  took  it 
now.  For  the.  idea  that  any  one 
should  think  that  she,  Peggy  Marion 
Carver  Drake,  the  A.  B.  on  the  Fu- 
tility of  the  Ideal,  was  on  a  honey- 
moon, and  with  A.  H.  C.,  the  idea 
was  so  preposterously  humorous 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
her  laughter.  "Barnes  of  New 
York,"  "The  First  Violin,"  and  other 
railroad  tales  occurred  to  her,  and 
now  she  began  to  wonder  interestedly 
if  there  would  be  enough  in  this  'to 
make  a  story  of.  It  would  entertain 
Grace,  anyway.  Peggy  was  swing- 
ing clear  round  the  circle,  and  be- 
coming intensely  objective.  "From 
now  on,"  said  she  to  herself,  "7  am 
cool  and  unheated,  for  A.  H.  C.  isn't." 

No,  he  wasn't!  For  just  then  he 
caught  Peggy's  eye,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  on  her  part.     "Those  things 


up  there  trouble  you,"  he  blurted  out. 
Oh,  why  must  men  with  pleasing 
voices  and  good  clothes  be  so 
clumsy? 

"Oh,  no!"  freezingly  cutting  off 
further  conversation. 

A.  H.  C.  rang  for  the  porter  and 
indicated  that  all  that  up  there  must 
come  down  immediately.  "He  might 
have  thought  of  that  twenty  minutes 
ago,"  successfully  objected  Peggy  to 
herself;  and  under  cover  of  a  further 
perusal  of  the  Herald,  she  continued 
her  lists  of  facts.  (8)  Harvard  man, 
very  popular.  (What  has  he  done?) 
(9)  Not  a  New  Englander  (western 
accent).  (10)  A  Lambda  Nu  (her 
brother's  fraternity).  (11)  Nice  (for  a 
man),  (12)  Reads  Kipling  (not 
necessarily  an  evidence  of  good 
taste ;  it  may  have  been  given  to  him). 
She  thought  of  her  favorite  "Brush- 
wood Boy,"  one  of  the  stories  in  A. 
H.  C's  book.  After  all,  the  B.  B.  (for 
short)  was  awkward,  too,  and  as  for 
Annaowlouise,  she  had  been  violently 
indignant  at  him  that  first  morning. 
Then  Peggy  gave  a  little  gasp  of  sur- 
prised horror,  and  flushed — she  could 
feel  the  hot  waves  surge  over  her  face 
— at  the  thought  that  comparisons  so 
inane  could  occur  to  her  resolute 
noddle.  "Humph!  Better  keep 
your  eyes  on  your  Herald,  Peggy, 
A.  B.,"  she  counselled  herself. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  Peggy. 
Her  eyes  fell  upon  a  picture  in  the 
Herald,  and  were  startled  by  a  resem- 
blance into  rising  suddenly  *  and 
directing  their  blue  gaze  full  upon 
the  face  of  A.  H.  C.,  who  at  that 
moment  was  busily  engaged  in  star- 
ing straight  at  her.  Quick  as  light- 
ning the  blue  eyes  dropped  again, 
and  the  girl  blushed  so  furiously  that 
it  seemed  to  her  her  cheeks  could 
never  contain  such  volumes  of  bil- 
lowing blood.    Of  course  he  saw  it  all. 

"Yes,  it's  supposed  to  be  I!"  A.  H. 
C.  spoke! — spoke  to  her!  Peggy  felt 
it  was  now  a  crucial  moment.  Her 
sense  of  decorum,  conventionality, 
her  own  tendencies,  her  life  princi- 
ple,   all    these    demanded    rigid    ad- 
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herence  to  the  young  woman's  safe 
rule,  "Never  answer  any  unintro- 
duced  person  except  menials."  But 
the  ludicrous,  idiotic  situation,  the 
woe-begone,  perspiring  A.  H.  C.  op- 
posite, the  honeymoon  conductor 
and  everything  else  twitched  ever 
more  urgently  at  the  corners  of  her 
lips  until  she  could  preserve  dignity 
and  impassive  countenance  no 
longer,  and  lifted  to  A.  H.  C.  a  smil- 
ing, glowing  face  and  twinkling  blue 
eyes. 

"Isn't  this  funny!"  she  quietly  ob- 
served. Now  that  Peggy  had  de- 
cided upon  her  course,  she  cared 
little  whether  the  other  passengers 
saw  or  were  scandalized.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  have  ceased 
their  attention. 

A.  H.  C.  began  slowly:  "I  suppose, 
Miss  —  Miss  — "  He  paused,  con- 
fused. 

Evidently,  reasoned  Peggy,  he 
is  not  an  adept  at  making  unintro- 
duced  acquaintances,  or  else  he 
wouldn't  so  soon  have  run  into  trou- 
ble.    "Drake,"  she  said  aloud. 

"I  suppose,  Miss  Drake,"  he  con- 
tinued more  easily,  "I  ought  to  ex- 
plain these — tactless  decorations." 

"They're  very  pretty,  indeed."  This 
from  Peggy,  who  a  half  hour  previ- 
ous could  have  cried  her  eyes  out  for 
vexation. 

A.  H.  C.  felt  for  words.  "Some  of 
the — fellows  had  a  dinner — last  night 
— about  the  crew.  We  won  from 
Yale,  you  know.  And  some  of  the — 
fellows  came  over  this  morning. 
I'm  going  to  the  mountains,  you 
see.  They  put  all  this  up — I  didn't 
know,  of  course.  And — "  hurriedly 
now,  "I  was  waiting  till  we  ran  out 
of  the  station  to  tell  the  porter  to  take 
it  away.  Then  you  came  and — I  sort 
of  lost  my  head." 

He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop ;  that 
last  speech  sounded  fresh  to  him,  but 
he  knew  he  didn't  mean  it,  and  Miss 
Drake  gave  no  evidence  of  irritation. 

"Are  the  other  members  of  the 
crew  to  receive  similar  demonstra- 
tions?"    Peggy  was  rubbing  it  in. 


A.  H.  C.  confessed:  "No-o,  you  see 
I  was  the  captain,"  very  modestly. 
"And  may  I  introduce  myself?  My 
name  is —  " 

Peggy  dropped  her  eyes  to  the 
newspaper  and  read  aloud:  "Arthur 
Hastings  Carruth,  captain  of  the  vic- 
torious Crimson  crew  of  '9 — ,  captain- 
elect  for  next  year,  crack  oars- 
man of  the  'Varsity,  was  tendered 
a  dinner  last  night  at  Young's  by 
about  forty  of  his  friends;  among 
those  present  were  four  of  the  crew, 
who  spoke  enthusiastically — " 

"Please,  Miss  Drake,  don't!"  His 
tone  indicated  real  distress.  "The 
papers  really  harass  nowadays  any 
fellow  who  does  anything  at  all  in 
athletics  almost  to  death.  If  you  had 
seen  the  race  you  would — " 

"I  did — with  my  brother  Tom." 

"Did  you!"  The  honest  touch  of 
pride  showed  that  the  fact  of  Miss 
Drake's  presence  at  New  London 
was  no  matter  of  indifference  to  Car- 
ruth. It  doesn't  take  long  for  a  good 
fellow  to  like  a  good  girl. 

So  they  chatted,  quite  at  ease, 
about  the  race,  the  awful  doubt 
among  the  Crimson  adherents  at  the 
end  of  the  third  mile,  of  the  wonder- 
ful victorious  spurt  in  the  fourth 
(which  no  one  but  Carruth  and  his 
crew  knew  was  the  life  or  death 
struggle  in  willing  tribute  to  the  per- 
sonality of  their  captain,  who  for 
months  had  been  an  object  of  strong 
affection  to  his  men).  Peggy  found. 
to  her  relief — for  she  was,  after  all,  a 
great  lover  of  propriety — that  they  had 
many  mutual  acquaintances,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere;  and  the  fact 
was  established  that  at  Class  Day 
two  years  before  they  had  danced  to- 
gether. Then  Peggy  concluded  to 
try  Carruth  once  more;  so  with  in- 
tentional inadvertence  she  pushed 
back  a  bit  of  lace,  and  displayed  a 
little  Lambda  Nu  fraternity  pin 
nestling  under  her  chin.  Then  she 
waited. 

Carruth  was  talking  golf  when  his 
eyes  fell  on  it.  The  close  of  his 
sentence     was     incoherent — for     the 
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thought,  "engaged,"  forced  itself 
upon  him  with  a  strangely  painful 
pressure.  This  was  the  first  of  all 
the  heartaches  that  Peggy  was  to 
cause  him,  and  it  came  just  forty- 
seven  minutes  out  of  Boston,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Lowell. 

"You  wear  a  pin  I  know  well,"  he 
said  abruptly.  When  Carruth  was 
very  interested  or  excited  he  dis- 
played a  straightforwardness  of  ex- 
pression which  counted  for  much 
where  seconds  are  precious,  but  not 
so  much  where  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  veiled. 

Peggy  opened  her  eyes  innocently. 


"I    wear — a 


pm 


I    don't    under- 


stand." Following  his  gaze  she  con- 
tinued, "Oh,  you  mean  my  Harvard 
Lambda  Nu."' 

Harvard!  Carruth's  feelings  in- 
creased. What  one  of  his  brother 
Greeks  could  be  so  lucky?  A  dis- 
tinct throb  of  disappointment  pul- 
sated within  him.  With  every  pass- 
ing telegraph  pole  he  was  succumb- 
ing to  the  girl's  charm.  It  would 
have  been  proper  to  drop  the  subject 
here,  but  Carruth  wanted  to  know 
for  sure. 

"I — am  a  Harvard  Lambda  Nu, 
too,  Miss  Drake." 

"Indeed!"  The  falling  inflection 
denoted  indifference. 

"Yes,  and — and — "  Carruth  felt 
what  a  stupid  mess  he  was  making  of 
it. 

"And — and — "  added  Peggy,  "you 
don't  recall  any  member  of  your 
chapter  named  Drake?" 

Carruth's  lips  parted,  and  a  bright, 
relieved  smile  came  in  place  of  the 
serious  expression  he  had  been  not  at 
all  clever  in  concealing  from  Peggy. 

"Tom  Drake!  Tom — you  said 
your  brother's  name  is  Tom.  Why, 
he  was  at  the  dinner  last  night." 

"Exactly,"  said  Peggy  coolly;  "and 
if  he  hadn't  been  so  sleepy  this  morn- 
ing I  should  not  have  been  sitting  in 
this  last  seat  on  the  list,  but  over 
there  somewhere — in  comfort."  But 
the  instant's  pained  look  gave  way 
before     Peggy's     impulsive     words: 


"There,  that  wasn't  nice  in  me.  I  am 
comfortable — that  is — I — oh,  pshaw, 
you  understand."  And  she  felt 
actually  very  happy  when  she  noted 
the  sigh  of  relief  that  came  from  Car- 
ruth at  this  general  clearing  up  of 
misunderstanding.  She  began  to  like 
him  herself;  he  was  so  natural  and 
honest.  Then  again  he  was  any- 
thing but  cool  and  unheated.  She 
felt  herself  his  superior  in  point  of 
governing  the  emotions,  and  liked 
him  for  that. 

The  train  rumbled  into  Lowell  and 
they  stopped  in  the  semi-darkness 
underneath  the  long  bridge.  The 
porter  brought  in  a  telegram  to 
Carruth.  Asking  Peggy's  indul- 
gence, he  opened  it  and  read: 

"Boston,  July  2,  189 — . 
"Arthur  H.  Carruth,  On  Sleeper  Mont- 
real Day  Express,  Northbound: 
"My   sister,    Miss    Drake,    in    your    car. 
Prim,     pug     nose,     pince-nez.       Introduce 
yourself,  care  for  her. 

"Tom  Drake." 

The  porter  came  back  from  ques- 
tioning in  the  car,  to  discover  that 
Miss  Marion  Drake  sat  opposite  Mr. 
A.  H.  Carruth,  and  handed  her  a 
telegram,  which  read: 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  2,  189 — . 
Miss  Marion  Drake,  On  Sleeper    Mon- 
treal Day  Express,   Northbound: 
"Carruth,  captain  Harvard  crew,  in  your 
car.      Good   friend,   regular   brick.      Tele- 
graphed him  to  care  for  you. 

"Tom." 

They  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"Let's  see  yoursf"  said  Peggy,  de- 
murely. Carruth  hesitated.  "Never 
mind  what  he  says ;  he's  only  my 
brother."  So  they  exchanged  tele- 
grams. 

The  train  had  pulled  out  of  Lowell. 
"Well,"  said  Peggy,  looking  out 
upon  the  Merrimac. 

Then  Carruth  waxed  bold.  "I'm 
going  to  care  for  you,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  object?" 

"We'll  see,"  responded  Peggy,  also 
in  jesting  tone,  but  looking  at  him 
with  her  full  blue  eyes. 

They  were  then  sixty-three  min- 
utes out  of  Boston. 
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ESTWARD  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way," 
sang  the  poet  philosopher 
Berkeley,  and  in  1728,  in  his 
forty-fourth  year,  in  deep  devotion  to 
his  purpose  to  found  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas  like  that  in  Dublin  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  liberal 
sciences  and  learned  arts,  and  full  of 

Note. — The  completest  and  most  scholarly  edition  of 
the  works  of  Berkeley  is  that  edited  by  Prof.  Campbell 
Fraser.  One  volume  of  this  edition  is  devoted  to  Berke- 
ley's life  and  letters;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  val- 
uable chapter  in  this  volume  upon  Berkeley's  life  in  New 
England.  There  is  another  excellent  and  more  popular 
edition  of  the  works  of  Berkeley,  in  four  volumes,  edited 
by  George  Sampson.  This  has  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  from  which  an  extract  is 
given  in  the  present  article.  On  the  two  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Berkeley,  in  1885,  a  discourse  upon  his  life  and 
character  was  given  at  Yale  College  by  Noah  Porter;  and 
this  discourse,  which  has  been  published,  gives  special 
attention  to  Berkeley's  relations  to  America.  In  the 
Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  I,  there  is  a  valuable  account  of  Berkeley's  gifts  to 
Yale  College,  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  which  contains  much 
matter,  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  concerning  Berke- 
ley's New  England  life  and  work,  including  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  books  which  he  gave  to  Yale  College. — 
Editor. 
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glowing  visions  of  a  fifth  empire  in 
the  West,  "Time's  noblest  offspring," 
he  set  sail  across  the  western  ocean 
for  Rhode  Island  on  his  way  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  promise  of  a 
parliamentary  grant  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object.  He  left  be- 
hind him  his  profitable  living  as  Dean 
of  Derry,  filled  with  his  "lofty  and 
holy  design"  of  converting  to  Chris- 
tianity the  Indians  by  means  of  the 
college  which  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish. This  chimerical  scheme  was 
saved  from  utter  failure  by  the  loss 
of  the  expected  grant  of  funds  with 
which  to  start  the  college,  but  for 
three  years  he  had  lived  in  this 
country,  hoping  and  waiting  for  the 
material  evidence  of  the  royal  ap- 
proval of  his  plans.  Then,  disap- 
pointed but  not  downcast,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  Ireland. 
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The  ancestry  and  early  years  of 
George  Berkeley,  the  most  subtile 
and  accomplished  philosopher  of  his 
time,  are  singularly  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. His  biographers  tell  us  that 
his  father  was  William  Berkeley  of 
Thomastown,  County  of  Kilkenny, 
the  son  of  an  English  royalist,  who 
was  connected  obscurely  with  the 
noble  family  bearing  the  same  name 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  lovaltv  to 


REV.    JAMES    HONEYMAN, 
From  an  old  print  in  the  Newport  Historical  Society's 

Charles  I  by  a  collectorship  at  Bel- 
fast, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  that 
the  boy  who  became  the  philosopher 
was  born  at  Kilerin,  near  Thomas- 
town,  March  12,  1684;  that  he  re- 
ceived the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
Kilkenny  School  under  Dr.  Hinton ; 
and  that  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  That  is 
all.  Tradition,  however,  gives  the 
place  of  his  birth  as  Dysert  Castle,  in- 
stead of  Kilerin.     It  is  probable  that 


his  father  was  an  officer  of  customs 
and  later  engaged  in  military  service. 
His  mother  was  very  likely  of  Irish 
descent.  One  authority  says  that  his 
father  and  mother  "both  died  in  the 
same  week,  and  were  interred  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  grave,"  and 
adds:  "It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
died  an  untimely  death,  both  being 
near  ninety.  They  lived  to  breed  up 
six  sons  gentlemen.  They  lived  to 
see  their  eldest  son  a 
bishop  some  years  be- 
fore their  death." 

Berkeley  took  his 
master's  degree  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  in 
1707.  Even  in  college 
he  began  to  show  his 
philosophical  bent  and 
formed  the  conception  of 
his  "new  principle," 
afterwards  so  famous ; 
but  it  was  not  until  three 
years  after  his  gradua- 
tion that  he  announced 
to  the  world  the  great 
.thought  which  he  had 
been  laboring  with 
for  years.  On  the 
first  of  February,  1709, 
Berkeley  received  ordi- 
nation as  deacon  in  the 
old  chapel  of  Trinity 
College  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  St.  George  Ashe, 
Bishop  of  Clogher. 
There  is  no  record  of  his 
ordination  as  priest.  He 
was  a  tutor  in  Trinity 
rooms.  College     from     1707     to 

1724,  though  only  nominally  after 
171 1  or  171 2.  In  1 7  r  3 ,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  the 
college  to  travel  and  live  abroad 
for  two  years.  This  was  four 
times  extended  for  a  similar  period ; 
but  soon  after  the  last  extension,  in 
\*]2\,  Berkeley  returned  from  his 
travels  and  sojourns  in  England, 
France  and  Italy,  to  Ireland,  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  suite  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant    of    Ireland.     In    1724    he 
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was  installed  as  Dean  of  Derry, 
and  his  official  connection  with 
Trinity  College  came  to  an  end. 
But  in  less  than  six  months  he 
was  ready  to  surrender  his  new 
position,  having  become  absorbed 
in  a  project  to  found  a  Christian 
university  for  the  civilization  of 
America.  Various  considerations 
induced  Berkeley  to  choose  the 
Bermudas  as  the  location  of  the 
college  which  was  to  be  the  centre 
and  the  basis  of  his  American 
operations. 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  Berkeley, 
writes  as  follows  of  his  American 
enterprise: 

"The  spectacle  of  the  corrupt  so- 
ciety of  the  early  Georgian  period, 
rendered  more  repulsive  by  the 
shameless  fraud  and  avarice  that  ac- 
companied the  South  Sea  specula- 
tion, shocked  his  unaccustomed 
gaze.  He  conceived  a  profound  dis- 
like of  a  civilization  eaten  into,  and. 
as  he  believed,  fatally  undermined,   by 


idleness,  self-indulgence,  and  irreligion. 
He  turned,  as  others  in  a  like  posi- 
tion have  turned,  to  a  younger  and 
more  hopeful  society  across  the  ocean. 
There  gradually  grew  up  in  his  mind  the 
strange  but  fascinating  dream  of  a  mission- 
ary college,  which  should  be  a  centre  of 
civilization  to  the  rising  Empire  in  the 
West  His  imagination  filled  itself  with 
the  vision  _  of  a  learned  and  devout  com- 
pany of  friends,  far  removed  from  luxury 
and  the  snares  which  beset  the  search  for 
wealth,  devoting  themselves,  under  the 
serene  skies  of  Bermuda,  to  the  instruction 
of  native  Americans,  who  were  in  their 
turn  to  teach  their  brethren  on  the  main- 
land those  truths  of  Christian  morality 
which  in  Europe  men  continued  to  profess, 
but  had  long  ceased  to  value.  .  .  .  His  un- 
rivalled powers  of  personal  persuasion 
were  unsparingly  used  to  further  his  cause. 
Every  one  knows  the  anecdote  narrated  by 
Warton,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  which  tells  how  the  members  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club  agreed  to  rally  Berkeley 
on  his  project,  how,  after  hearing  all  that 
they  had  to  say,  he  asked  to  be  heard  in  his 
turn,  and  how  the  eloquence  of  the  philan- 
thropic philosopher  so  moved  them,  that 
those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  sub- 
scribe^ The  story,  though  strange,  may 
be  believed,  since  we  have  it  on  no  less 
evidence  than  the  Statute  Book,  that  he 
performed  the  far  more  amazing  feat  of 
obtaining    a    grant    of    money     (£20,000) 
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from  the  state,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  responsible  for  its 
finances  ....  The  nation  promised 
money,  the  King  granted  a  charter,  Wal- 
pole himself  subscribed,  Bermuda  became 
the  fashion,  and  even  Bolingbroke  talked 
of  emigrating,  not  in  a  missionary  capacity, 
to  Berkeley's  ideal  island.  Yet  the  scheme 
seems  now  so  im- 
practicable, that  we 
may  well  wonder 
how  any  single  per- 
son, let  alone  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  whole 
nation,  could  be  found 
to  support  it.  In 
order  that  religion  and 
learning  might  flour- 
ish in  America,  the 
seeds  of  them  were  to 
be  cast  in  some  rocky 
islets  severed  from 
America  by  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  of 
stormy        ocean.  In 

order  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mainland 
and  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  might 
equally  benefit  by  the 
new  university,  it  was 
to  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  neither 
could  conveniently 
reach  it.  In  order  that 
no      taint      of      luxury 


should  corrupt  its  morals,  it  was  to  be  re- 
moved far  from  every  source  of  wealth  and? 
every  centre  of  industry  to  a  place  where, 
as  Berkeley  flattered  himself,  there  was  no 
more  lucrative  occupation  possible  than* 
that  of  making  straw  hats.  It  was  to- 
spring  from  no  natural  want,  it  was  to  fol- 
low no  natural  growth,  it  was  to  be  throwns 
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as  it  were  from  without  to  a  population 
which  had  never  expressed  any  desire  for 
it,  and  in  whom  a  desire  was  not  likely  to 
"be  excited  by  a  gift  which,  however  valu- 
able in  itself,  was  presented  to  them  for  the 
first  time  in  so  singular  and  so  inconven- 
ient a  shape. 

"Berkeley,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not 
moved  to  adopt  his  scheme  by  any  such 
Utopian  views,  either  of  the  European 
•colonists  or  the  native  Americans,  as  be- 
came fashionable  on  the  Continent  at  a 
later  period  of  the  century.  He  did  not 
believe  that  a  society  which,  by  force  of 
•circumstances,  was  free  from  the  vices  inci- 
dent to  an  ancient  and  complex  civilization 
was  therefore  virtuous;  nor  yet  that  in 
Tiordes  of  ignorant  savages  was  to  be  found 


superstition  and  prejudice  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  wrong  one.'  He  imagined  that 
if  only  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Old 
World,  purified  from  its  pedantry  and  its 
vice,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  New 
while  this  was  yet  young  and  plastic,  the 
eyes  of  posterity  might  be  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  a  new  Golden  Age;  and  he 
bursts  into  a  strain  of  almost  prophetic 
rapture  as,  in  vigorous  verses,  he  describes 
the  new  Arts  and  new  Empire,  'not  such 
as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,'  which 
were  to  rise  in  the  West,  the  'last  and 
noblest'  birth  of  Time." 

Berkeley  spent  four  years  in  prep- 
aration, from  1724  to  1728,  and  just 
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The  grave  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  daughter 

the  perfect  and  uncorrupted  work  of  Na- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  in  the  curious 
pamphlet  in  which  he  recommended  his 
project  to  the  public,  he  expressly  men- 
tions the  'avarice,  the  licentiousness,  the 
coldness  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and  the 
aversion  from  propagating  it,'  of  which  the 
colonists  on  the  mainland  were  accused; 
and  tells  that  'no  part  of  the  Gentile  world 
are  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  as  the  sav- 
age Americans,  whose  chief  employment 
and  delight  consist  in  cruelty  and  revenge,' 
But  he  certainly  believed  that  in  the  New 
World  there  was  not  only  the  largest,  but 
also  the  most  hopeful  field  for  missionary 
effect.  Society  there  might  be  corrupt,  but 
it  was  not,  like  society  in  Europe,  grown 
old  in  corruption.  The  native  Indians 
might  be  ignorant  and  brutal,  but  'if  they 
were  unimproved  by  education,  they  were 
also    unencumbered    with    that    rubbish    of 
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before  he  was  ready  to  sail  for  Amer- 
ica he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Forster,  who  had  been  Re- 
corder of  Dublin,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons. 

Some  four  months  after  setting 
sail,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January, 
1729,  the  "hired  ship  of  250  tons,"  in 
which  Berkeley  and  his  party  started 
from  Gravesend,  appeared  in  the 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  its 
arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the 
New  England  Weekly  Courier  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  of  that  year: 

"Newport,  January  24,  1729. 

"Yesterday      arrived      here      Dean 
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Berkeley,  of  Londonderry,  in  a  pretty 
large  ship.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
middle  stature,  of  an  agreeable,  pleas- 
ant and  erect  aspect.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  town  with  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved himself  after  a  very  complacent 
manner.  Tis  said  he  proposes  to 
tarry  here  with  his  family  about  three 
months." 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Dean 
and  his  wife,  a  lady  friend,  Miss 
Handcock,  two  gentlemen  friends, 
John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  James,  Mr. 
Richard  Dalton,  Mr.  John  Smibert, 
afterwards  the  well-known  portrait 
painter,  who  was  to  be  professor  of 
architecture,  painting  and  drawing, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Harrison,  also  an  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Smibert  and  Mr.  Harrison 
afterwards  settled  in  Boston.  The 
Old  State  House  in  that  city  was 
erected  from  Smibert's  designs,  and 
King's  Chapel  was  from  designs  by 
Harrison.  Several  of  the  members  of 
this  interesting  family  are  given  in 
the  painting  by  Smibert  executed  at 
Newport  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Yale  College.  The  principal  figure  in 
this  painting,  which  is  reproduced  in 
connection  with  this  paper,  is  the 
Dean.  The  lady  with  the  child  is  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  and  her  companion  is  un- 
doubtedly Miss  Handcock.  The  gen- 
tleman writing  at  the  table  is  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  the  gentleman  behind  the 
ladies  is  Mr.  James.  The  one  farthest 
on  the  left  is  Mr.  Smibert,  and  the 
remaining  gentleman  is  his  friend, 
Mr.  Moffat. 

A  tradition  of  the  time  says  that 
"Dean  Berkeley  arrived  in  Newport 
by  a  circumstance  purely  accidental," 
that  "the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  could  not  find  the  island  of 
Bermuda  and  having  given  up  the 
search  for  it,  steered  northward  until 
they  discovered  land  unknown  to 
them  and  which  they  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  savages.  On  making  a 
signal,  however,  two  men  came  on 
board  from  Block  Island,  in  the  char- 
acter of  pilots,  who  on  inquiry  in- 
formed them  that  the  town  and  har- 
bor of  Newport  were  near,  and  that 


in  the  town  there  was  an  Episcopal 
church,  the  minister  of  which  was 
Mr.  James  Honeyman ;  on  which 
they  proceeded  to  Newport,  but  an 
adverse  wind  caused  them  to  run  into 
the  west  passage,  where  the  ship 
came  to  anchor.  The  Dean  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Honeyman,"  the  story 
continues,  "which  the  pilots  took  on 
shore  at  Conanicut  Island,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Martin,  two 
members  of  Mr.  Honeyman's  church, 
informing  them  that  a  great  dignitary 
of  the  Church  of  England,  called 
Dean,  was  on  board  the  ship,  to- 
gether with  other  gentlemen  passen- 
gers. They  handed  them  the  letter 
from' the  Dean,  which  Gardner  and 
Martin  brought  to  Newport  with  all 
possible  despatch.  On  their  arrival, 
they  found  Mr.  Honeyman  was  at 
church,  it  being  a  holiday  on  which 
divine  service  was  held  there.  They 
then  sent  the  letter  by  a  servant,  who 
delivered  it  to  Mr.  Honeyman  in  his 
pulpit.  He  opened  it  and  read  it  to 
the  congregation ;  from  the  contents' 
it  appeared  that  the  Dean  might  be 
expected  to  land  in  Newport  every 
moment.  The  church  was  dismissed 
with  the  blessing,  and  Mr.  Honey- 
man, with  the  wardens,  vestry,  church 
and  congregation,  male  and  female, 
repaired  immediately  to  the  ferry- 
wharf,  where  they  arrived  a  little  be- 
fore the  Dean,  his  family  and  friends." 
The  first  part  of  this  is  clearly  in- 
correct ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Berkeley's  intention  from  the 
start  to  go  to  Rhode  Island.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  purchase 
land  there,  as  an  investment  for  Ber- 
muda, and  perhaps  also  to  establish 
friendly  correspondence  with  influen- 
tial New  Englanders.  Newport  was 
then  a  flourishing  town  of  the  first 
importance,  nearly  a  century  old,  the 
maritime  and  commercial  rival  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  formed  its  outer  harbor,  and 
the  inner  harbor,  on  which  the  town 
was  built,  was  well  protected  from  the 
ocean.  It  was  a  natural  and  advan- 
tageous place  for  Berkeley  to  choose 
as  a  basis  for  his  operations. 
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He  was  "never  more  agreeably  sur- 
prised," he  said,  "than  at  the  sight  of 
the  town  and  harbour"  of  Newport, 
where  he  first  saw  the  continent  that 
had  so  long  filled  his  imagination. 
Around  him  was  some  of  the  softest 
rural  and  grandest  ocean  scenery  in 
the  world.  The  island  on  which 
Newport  is  situated  was  Berkeley's 
home  for  nearly  three  years,  while  he 
waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise made  to  him  before  he  left  Eng- 
land. The  population  was  then  a 
heterogeneous  one.  The  slave  trade 
brought  many  negroes  to  the  place, 
and  the  white  inhabitants  were  of 
various  religious  sects.  There  was  a 
large  merchant  population,  and  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  was  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  and  in  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies.  In  the  interior 
of  the  island  and  across  the  bay  on 
the  Narragansett  shore  lived  an  ag- 
ricultural people.  Slaves  and  Indians 
worked  for  the  farmers,  gathering  the 
harvests  and  tending  the  sheep.  The 
society  was  intelligent  and  well 
informed,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
aristocracy  maintained  the  character 
of  the  old  English  country  gentlemen 
from  whom  they  were  descended. 


Berkeley  and  his  wife  seem  to  have 
lived  in  the  town  of  Newport  for  the 
first  five  or  six  months  after  their  ar- 
rival, probably  with  Mr.  Honeyman, 
the  missionary  of  the  English  So- 
ciety, who  had  been  placed  there,  in 
Trinity  Church,  in  1704.  This  was 
the  earliest  Episcopal  mission  in  that 
part  of  America.  The  church,  which 
was  finished  a  few  years  before  Berk- 
eley's arrival,  is  still  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  city.  He  preached  in  it 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  and  often 
afterwards  during  his  stay  on  the 
island.  He  was  always  welcome 
there,  for  he  was  tolerant  in  religious 
opinion  and  therefore  popular  with 
all  denominations.  People  of  all 
sects,  we  are  told,  went  to  hear  him; 
even  the  Quakers,  in  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  forgetting  their  preju- 
dices, crowded  the  aisles  to  listen. 
His  catholicity  is  shown  by  the  story 
that  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  very 
emphatically  said:  "Give  the  devil  his 
due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  man." 

Partly  through  indisposition  and 
partly  through  close  application  to 
his  studies,  Berkeley  lived  a  very  re- 
tired life  while  in  this  country.  His 
fame  spread  rapidly  and  widely,  and 
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personally  or  by  correspondence  he 
formed  the  acquaintance,  in  some 
cases  on  terms  of  much  intimacy,  of 
many  of  the  leading-  educational,  lit- 
erary and  ecclesiastical  men  of  the 
country,  especially  of  New  England. 
But  those  whom  he  met  personally 
came  to  him  rather  than  he  to  them, 
and  he  saw  very  little  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  hardly  off  Rhode 
Island  from  his  first  arrival  to  his 
final  departure,  was  never  in  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Connecticut,  though 
he  formed  a  strong  attachment  for 
the  college  of  the  state,  Yale,  and  was 
never  even  in  Boston,  so  com- 
paratively easy  of  access,  until 
he  went  there  to  take  passage 
back  to  London. 

While  living  in  Newport 
Berkeley's  first  child  was  born, 
the  records  of  Trinity  Church 
bearing  this  entry:  "1729,  Sep- 
tember 1.  Henry  Berkeley, 
son  of  Dean  Berkeley,  baptized 
by  his  father  and  received  into 
the  Church."  Probably  in  July 
or  August  of  this  year,  Berke- 
ley, with  his  wife  and  child,  re- 
moved from  Newport 
to  a  pleasant  valley  in 
the  interior  of  the 
island,  where  he  had 
bought  a  farm  and  built 
a  house.  Berkeley's 
farm  was  a  tract  of  land 
of  about  ninety-six  '. 
acres.  He  bought  it 
from  Captain  John 
Anthony,  a  native  of  Wales,  then 
a  wealthy  grazier  in  Rhode  Island, 
whose  daughter  afterward  married 
Gilbert  Stuart,  father  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  artist.  It 
adjoined  a  farm  which  belonged 
to  the  missionary  Honeyman,  from 
whom  Honeyman's  Hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood takes  its  name.  In  this  se- 
questered spot  Berkeley  planned  and 
built  a  commodious  house ;  and  he 
named  this  island  home  "Whitehall," 
in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  palace 
of  the  English  kings  from  Henry 
VIII  to  James  II.    In  this  farmhouse, 


at  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  began  do- 
mestic life;  for  hitherto  he  had  lived 
in  college  or  hired  apartments  and 
had  known  no  real  home  life.  He 
had  now  more  opportunity  for  medi- 
tative reading  than  he  had  had  at  any 
time  since  he  left  Dublin  in  1713;  and 
he  improved  it  well. 

Whitehall  is  situated  somewhat  off 
the  modern  beaten  track  of  travel  for 
business  or  pleasure.  Yet  the  drive 
thither  is  to-day  a  beautiful  one, 
whether  by  the  road  across  the 
beaches  or  out  through  the  fertile 
farming    country.      The    latter    way 


THE   WELL  AT   WHITEHALL. 

leads  down  rural  Bliss  road  to  lovely 
Green  End  and  up  and  across  Honey- 
man's  Hill,  while  the  former  lies  along- 
crowded  Bath  road,  across  the 
bathing  beach,  behind  the  long  line 
of  sand  hills  and  bath  houses,  over 
the  broad  base  of  Easton's  Point,  with 
its  magnificent  view  far  and  near,  past 
Purgatory  and  wide  curving  Sa- 
chuest,  and  thence  northward 
through  the  beautiful  old  Swamp 
road,  now  modernized  as  Paradise 
Avenue.  Just  north  of  the  point 
where  these  two  routes  meet  is  the 
house,  a  square  plain  structure,  evi- 
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THE    ORCHARD    AT    WHITEHALL. 


dently  massive  and  substantial 
enough  in  its  day,  but  long  since  en- 
croached upon  by  the  "gnawing  tooth 
of  time"  and  fast  falling  into  decay, 
although  happily  a  movement  for 
its  restoration  has  recently  been 
instituted.  *  So  far  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  it  stands  as  to 
be  shut  out  largely  from  the 
beautiful  view  afforded  by  the  sum- 
mit. But  the  good  Dean  chose 
the  site  for  his  home  with  a  purpose 
and  not  by  accident,  since,  as  he  him- 
self said  with  true  philosophy,  "to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  hill  I  must 
visit  it  only  occasionally ;  if  the  pros- 
pect were  constantly  in  view  it  would 
lose  its  charm." 

Lord  and  Lady  Amberley  visited 
Whitehall  in  September,  1867,  and 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter giving  an  account  of  the  visit: 
"The  house  is  built  of  wood,  as  they 
all  are  in  this  part  of  the  country — 

*  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Mason  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  engaged  in  this  praiseworthy 
effort,  and  she  will  send  papers  concerning  it  to  any  who 
are  interested. — Editor. 


white  horizontal  planks.  Berkeley's 
parlor  was  a  good  sized  square  room, 
with  four  windows  and  a  large  fire- 
place, with  pretty,  old-fashioned, 
painted  tiles.  His  bedroom  was 
above — a  narrow  massive  staircase, 
with  wooden  banisters  leading  to  it. 
There  is  an  old  orchard  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  pear  trees  in  it  that  were 
there  in  Berkeley's  time.  An  old 
vine  creeps  over  the  house.  .  .  .  From 
the  house  we  went  to  what  is  called 
the  Second  Beach,  nearly  a  mile  off, 
Berkeley's  chief  resort,  and  where  the 
rocks  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Paradise.  The  beach  is  sandy.  The 
rocks  stand  back  a  little  way  from  it. 
One  gets  to  the  foot  of  them  across  a 
brook,  and  through  long  tangled 
grass,  full  of  beautifully  colored  wild 
flowers.  The  alcove  is  a  lonely  spot, 
open  only  to  the  south,  with  a  grand 
view  of  the  ocean,  and  quite  protected 
from  rain  and  sun  and  from  all  in- 
truders— a  capital  study  for  any  re- 
cluse." 

The  house  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of 
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decay.  It  has  an  architectural  char- 
acter of  its  own  different  from  the 
other  farmhouses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  ceilings  are  low,  the  cor- 
nices deep,  and  the  fireplaces  orna- 
mented with  quaint  tiles.  The  house 
faces  the  south.  The  southwest  room 
was  probably  the  library.  The  old 
orchard  has  almost  disappeared. 
Here  and  there  an  aged  apple  tree 
stands,  whose  gnarled  trunk  has  re- 
sisted the  storms  of  many  winters. 
The  well  from  which  Berkeley  drank 
may  be  seen,  with  its  old-fashioned 
apparatus  for  drawing  water.  A  rivu- 
let flows  through  a  small  ravine  near 
the  house ;  the  ocean  may  be  seen  in 
the  distance ;  and  the  groves  and 
rocks  give  shade  and  silence  and  soli- 
tude as  when  Berkeley  lived  here  his 
recluse  life. 

From  Whitehall  almost  daily  when 
the  weather  was  fair  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  stroll  southward  along  the 
country  road  to  his 
favorite  Hanging 
Rocks,  opposite 
Sachuest  Beach. 
There  upon  the 
ledge  still  known 
as  the  "Bishop's 
Seat,"  with  the  blue 
sky  above  and  the 
deeper  blue  sea 
hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  jut- 
ting promontories 
spread  out  before 
his  feet,  his  back 
against  the  dark 
and  frowning 

cliffs,  he  sat  during 
the  long  hours 
pondering  deeply 
upon  thoughts 
sublime  and  great 
and  writing  down 
the  results  of  his 
solitary  medita- 

tions in  that 
"Minute  Philoso- 
pher," so  aptly 
named.  This  work, 
also       known       as 


"Alciphron,"  which  was  published 
after  Berkeley's  return  to  Eng- 
land, but  was  written  wholly  or 
in  part  at  Whitehall,  is  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  rural  life  of 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island  and  full  of 
the  breeziness  of  its  ocean  shores. 
Many  pictures  of  the  local  scenery  are 
found  within  its  pages,  and  much  of 
it  was  written  in  the  open  air  at  this 
favorite  retreat.  The  chair  in  which 
Berkeley  was  accustomed  to  sit  in 
this  natural  alcove  in  the  Hanging 
Rocks  became  a  valued  memento 
after  his  departure  from  the  country, 
and  is  still  preserved  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Coit. 

During  the  years  Berkeley  lived  at 
Whitehall,  his  time  was  spent  very 
largely  in  quiet  and  secluded  thought 
and  study;  but  in  Newport,  near  at 
hand,  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  con- 
genial spirits,  men  of  refined  and  ele- 
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vated  tastes,  much  learning  and  liberal 
culture.  The  books  that  were  brought 
over  for  the  Bermuda  college  were 
opened  and  read,  and  the  leading- 
members  of  the  community,  guided 
by  Berkeley  and  Honeyman,  organ- 
ized a  philosophical  society,  in  which 
the  best  minds  of  the  place  took  part. 
Together  they  discussed  the  literary 
questions  of  the  day;  but,  liberal  as 


PURGATORY. 

was  their  supply  of  books,  it  fell  short 
of  their  wants.  Their  success  as  a 
society  incited  them  to  further  efforts, 
and  before  long  one  of  their  number, 
Abraham  Redwood,  gave  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  library  bearing  the 
donor's  name;  and  soon  the  library 
was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in 
America,     except    that    at    Harvard. 


The  library  exists  to-day,  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  city,  and  still  serves 
its  original  purpose  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  Upon  its  wall  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Berkeley  that  is  a  copy  ot 
the  large  picture  by  Smibert  now  in 
the  Trumbull  Gallery.  Everything 
that  in  any  way  relates  to  Berkeley  is 
esteemed  by  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
this  picture  is  valued 
highly. 

The  Bermuda  pros- 
pect grew  ever  darker, 
and  in  1731  Berkeley's 
pet  project,  for  which  he 
had  come  to  America, 
was  crushed  and 
thwarted  by  the  influ- 
ential men  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  England.  In 
September  of  that  year, 
therefore,  Berkeley 

abandoned  his  purpose, 
bade  farewell  to  White- 
hall and  Rhode  Island, 
and  set  out  for  Boston. 
Just  before  his  depart- 
ure, however,  he  met 
with  a  sad  domestic 
affliction  in  the  death  of 
his  second  child.  The 
records  of  Trinity 
Church  contain  no  entry 
of  the  birth  of  this  child 
nor  of  its  death,  but 
upon  the  tombstone  of 
his  friend,  Nathaniel 
Kay,  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, may  be  read  this 
inscription:  "Joining  to 
the  south  of  this  tomb 
lies  Lucia  Berkeley, 
daughter  of  Dean  Berkeley.  Obiit. 
the  5th  of  September,  1731." 

This  friend  of  Berkeley's,  Nathan- 
iel Kay,  came  to  Rhode  Island  as 
"Collector  of  the  King's  Customs," 
in  1703,  and  was  one  of  the  influen- 
tial men  of  the  town  and  of  old  Trini- 
ty parish ;  and  his  tombstone  in  the 
churchyard  first  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  entering  the  grounds. 
In  this  yard  rest  the  remains  of  many 
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who  came  to  Newport  when  it  was 
only  a  colony,  for  the  recovery  of 
health  or  to  enjoy  the  mildness  and 
healthfulness  of  its  climate.  Many 
of  their  names  are  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest,  and  not  a  few  are  as- 
sociated with  the  leading  events  of 
their  day.  Here  this  daughter  of 
Berkeley  was  left  to  lie  among  the 
noted  people  who  sleep  around  the 
old  church  where  her  father  wor- 
shipped and  preached. 

One  other  entry  stands  upon  the 
parish  records  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
which  the  name  of  Berkeley  appears. 
It  reads:  "June  n,  1731.  Philip 
Berkley,  Anthony  Berkley,  Agnes 
Berkley,  negroes,  received  into  the 
Church."  From  this  it  appears  that 
Berkeley,  like  his  neighbors  on  the 
island,  possessed  slaves ;  and  the 
Berkeley  Papers  contain  a  document 
signed  t>y  the  Honorable  J.  Jenks, 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  W. 
Coddington,  the  Deputy  Governor, 
which  records  the  purchase  by  him  of 
a  slave. 


Probably  in  October  or  November 
of  this  year,  Berkeley,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  sailed  from  Boston ;  and  in 
February  of  1732  they  reappeared  in 
London.  Just  before  they  started 
the  artist  Smibert,  who  had  made  the 
voyage  to  America  with  the  Dean, 
painted  his  portrait,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Yale  College. 

Thus  ended  this  romantic  Rhode 
Island  chapter  in  the  life  history  of 
Berkeley.  His  personality  touched 
the  island  deeply,  and  the  impress  still 
remains,  for  the  name  of  Berkeley  is 
as  familiar  there  as  that  of  any  familv 
or  man  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  memory  of  his  visit  and  his  life  is 
cherished,  not  only  by  churchmen,, 
but  by  all  who  love  to  linger  over  an- 
cient annals  and  to  ponder  upon 
good  deeds  and  noble  characters.- 

His  residence  in  this  country  gave 
a  general  stimulus  to  literary  and 
scientific  exertion.  He  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  who  had 
any  literary  taste  or  acquirement,  es- 
pecially among  the  clergy  of  different 
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denominations,  with  several  of  whom 
he  formed  a  elose  intimacy  and  con- 
tinned  to  encourage  and  patronize 
them  by  every  means  in  his  power 
during  his  whole  life.  He  examined 
minutely  into  the  state  of  the  public 
institutions  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle colonies,  and  after  his  return  to 
England  rendered  them  several  im- 
portant services  by  his  pen  and  his  in- 
fluence. 

Berkeley's  practical  interest  in 
New  England  ceased  only  with  his 
life.       Yale      College      and      Trinity 


annual  rental  from  the  estate.  Its 
value  then  was  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
worth  more  than  that  to-day,  for  the 
land  has  not  been  kept  in  constant 
cultivation  and  the  house,  as  we  have 
noted,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 

Besides  the  gift  of  Whitehall, 
Berkeley,  having  observed  the  se- 
rious inconveniences  under  which 
American  students  labored  for  the 
want  of  books  and  the  defects  in  eariy 
classical  education,  in  May,  1733,  sent 


SACHUEST 
Bishop's  Seat  in 

Church,  Newport,  held  the  warmest 
places  in  his  affection ;  and  he  showed 
repeatedly  after  his  departure  from 
this  country  that  they  not  only  were 
not  forgotten,  but  that  they  occupied 
a  foremost  position  in  his  thoughts 
and  plans.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  of  his  return  to  England  he  gave 
to  Yale  College  his  farm  of  ninety-six 
acres  at  Whitehall,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship, 
the  rents  and  profits  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  three  students,  in 
violation  of  which  provisions  the 
grant  was  to  be  void.  The  college 
still   retains   the  title  and  collects   an 


BEACH. 

the  distance. 

out  from  London  to  Yale  College  a 
large  and  choice  collection  of  the  best 
works  in  the  different  branches  of 
learning.  It  was  then  the  best  as- 
sortment which  had  ever  been 
brought  at  one  time  to  America,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes. 
He  also  gave  a  much  smaller  collec- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
high  regard  for  and  deep  interest  in 
that  institution  that  he  felt  for  Yale. 

That  his  interest  in  America  and 
American  institutions  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  places,  however, 
is    shown    by    other    donations    that 
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came  from  him  to  this  country  soon 
after  his  return  to  England.  In  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  there  had  re- 
cently sprung-  up  a  village  to  which 
the  people,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  gave  the 
name  of  Berkeley,  as  an  expression  of 
their  esteem  for  the 
good  Dean  who  had  so  r 
lately    lived    in    the    ad-  A 

joining         colony        of  /'/ 

Rhode  Island.  In  some 
way  when  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  this 
town  was  passed  or  en- 
grossed on  the  records, 
one  letter  of  the  name 
was  omitted,  and  it  has 
since  been  spelled 
"Berkley,"  and  so  ap- 
pears to-day  on  maps 
and  in  records.  The  fact  that 
the  town  was  named  for  him 
was  made  known  to  Berkeley,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1733,  in 
recognition  of  the  act,  he  shipped 
from  London  to  the  village  a  good 
sized  and  sweet  toned  organ,  valued 
at  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  placed 
in  the  small,  plain  Congregational 
Church  of  the  place.     But  church  or- 


in  America  in  those 
days  and  not  held  in  the  highest  re- 
pute as  vehicles  of  public  praise  in 
the  Congregational  places  of  worship 
in  the  New  World.  The  people 
called  them  "instruments  of  the  devil 
to  catch  men's  souls  ;"  and  the  offi- 


OLD  HOUSE  AT 
BERKLEY. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  BERKLEY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Facsimile  of  the  entry  in  the  Trinity  Church 

cials  of  the  church  thought  the  instru- 
ment too  worldly  and  wicked  to  be 
placed  in  their  meeting-house.  They 
therefore  refused  to  receive  it  and  pay 
the  freight  upon  it  from  England. 
Hurd's  "History  of  Bristol  County, 
Massachusetts,"  compiled  in  1883, 
says  concerning  this  gift  and  its  re- 
jection: 

"He  also  sent  to  the  Town  named 
in  honor  of  him  the  present  of  a 
church  organ,  to  be  used  in  public 
worship.  The  services  of  an  organist 
were  not  available  in  those  days,  and 
this,  added  to  the  fact  that  there  was 


records  of  the  baptism  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  son. 

an  unmistakable  prejudice  among* 
those  primitive  worshippers  against 
instrumental  music  in  churches,  re- 
sulted in  a  neglect  of  the  cour- 
tesy, and  the  organ  was  left  at 
Newport,  and,  it  is  stated,  yet  re- 
mains there  to  this  day  in  Trinity 
Church,  in  a  state  of  complete- 
preservation  and  in  constant  use. 
As  an  example  of  the  sentiment 
that  prevailed  then  against  instru- 
mental music  in  church,  it  is  related 
that  forty  years  after  the  present  of 
the  organ  the  feeling  was  so  far  com- 
promised   as   to    allow   the   use   of   a. 
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The  entry  in  the  records  of  the  admission  into  the  church  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  negro  slaves. 
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bass-viol  at  the  closing  singing  when 
the  congregation  joined.  A  ven- 
erable man  would  rise  and  go  out — 
slamming  his  pew  door — in  evident 
ill  humor.  Upon  being  remonstrated 
with  for  his  uncourteous  behavior,  he 
replied  that  'he  would  not  stay  and 
hear  that  bull  roar.'  " 

The  Bishop  was  not  greatly  af- 
fronted at  the  rejection  of  his  gift  and 
did  not  have  far  to  seek  for  a  church 
where  the  organ  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed and  gratefully  used  in  the  pub- 
lic services.  'His  thoughts  naturally 
turned  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  from  the  Congregational 
church,  with  its  then  strict  notions  as 
to  proper  musical  instruments  for  use 
in  divine  worship,  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  with  its  broader  views  upon 
that  subject  and  its  especial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  good  music  in  its 
services.  To  Trinity  Church,  New- 
port, he  offered  the  organ,  and  the 
gift  was  gratefully  accepted.  There 
it  long  did  excellent  service,  and  the 
handsome  walnut  and  oak  case,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  crown  and 
mitre,  still  remains  in  the  gallery  of 
the  church,  where  it  has  been  viewed 
by  thousands  of  residents  and  visit- 
ors. After  many  years  of  usefulness, 
the  pipes  were  replaced  by  new  ones, 
and  portions  of  the  old  were  some 
time  ago  placed  in  two  plain  frames 
or  cases,  one  of  which  was  used  for  a 
few  years  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Portsmouth,  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  the  other  until  recently 
did  good  service  at  Kay  Chapel,  a 
small  structure  near  and  associated 
with  old  Trinity  Church.  The  orig- 
inal keyboard,  which  was  unique,  the 
flats  and  sharps  being  mosaic,  while 
the  naturals  were  of  black  ivory  and 
much  worn  by  a  hundred  years  and 
more  of  use,  is  now  in  the  Historical 
Society's  rooms  in  Newport. 

Other  gifts  came  to  this  church 
also  from  Berkeley;  there  are  many 
memorials  and  memories  of  the  great 
divine  in  and  about  the  old  structure, 
which  has  stood  as  it  stands  to-day 
for  much  more  than  a  century  and  a 


half.  Its  square,  stiff-backed  pews, 
its  high  pulpit  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs, 
which  place  the  preacher  on  a  level 
with  the  gallery,  and  its  huge  bell- 
shaped  sounding-board  above  the 
desk,  are  all  as  they  were  in  Berke- 
ley's day,  and  the  pulpit  is  the  only 
one  that  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Dean  during  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. To  the  church  Berkeley  gave 
for  its  schoolhouse  a  bell  worth  fifty 
pounds  as  a  smaller  companion  to  the 
one  presented  for  the  church  edifice 
in  1709  by  Queen  Anne,  which  nearly 
a  century  ago  gave  place  to  a  new 
one.  Among  the  interesting  relics 
of  Berkeley  in  Rhode  Island  is  also  a 
well  wrought  silver  coffeepot,  which 
he  presented  to  Daniel  Updike,  who 
was  for  twenty-seven  years  attorney 
general  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  coffeepot,  being  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  Dean  for  Mr.  Up- 
dike, is  preserved  as  a  sort  of  heir- 
loom in  the  family  of  the  Updikes. 

In  1734  Berkeley  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  where 
he  lived  a  quiet,  studious,  devoted 
life  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Then 
late  in  1752  he  went  to  Oxford  to  re- 
side, but  had  been  there  but  a  few 
months  when  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, the  fourteenth  of  January,  1753, 
he  fell  asleep  in  death  while  resting 
upon  a  couch  surrounded  by  his  fam- 
ily. Six  days  later  he  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Christ  Church. 

Since  Berkeley's  day  his  fame  has 
spread  wide  over  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  here  and  there,  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  are  found  me- 
morials of  him  in  townships  bearing 
his  honored  name.  Farthest  toward 
the  western  sun,  in  the  land  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  on  the  boarders  of  the 
broad  Pacific,  California  has  set  up 
her  memorial,  and  in  a  town  bearing 
the  name  of  the  good  Bishop,  now 
so  long  dead,  has  planted  her  univer- 
sity, thus  rearing  a  double  monu- 
ment, to  his  memory  and  to  his  learn- 
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ing,  and  proving  most  effectually  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  for 
almost  fifty  years  previous  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Dean 
Berkeley,  seated,  as  it  is  pleasant 
to  believe,  in  his  shady  retreat 
on  the  Hanging  Rocks  near  New- 
port,* wrote  the  following  beautiful 
lines'  expressing  the  exalted  hopes  he 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  glorious 
future  of  America,  showing  that  he 
was  more  than  a  bishop,  even  a 
prophet: 


"The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 


*  It  is  uncertain  when  and  where  Berkeley  wrote  these 
famous  verses.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  they  were 
written  as  early  as  1724  or  1725,  at  the  time  he  published 
his  Proposal  in-  the  college  at  Bermuda.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  Berkeley's  Miscellany  in  1752. — Editor. 


"In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial 
sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  forms  of  art  by  nature  seem  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true; 

"In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules; 
Where    men    shall   not   impose   for   truth 
and   sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools; — 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  page, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts; 

"Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When    heavenly    flame    did    animate    her 
clay, — 
By  future  poets'   shall   be  sung. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A    fifth    shall    close   the    drama   with   the 
day; — 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 


SIBERIA. 

By  Richard  Burton. 

The  Czar  has  decreed  that  Siberia  shall  no  more  be  used  for 
purposes  of  official  exile. 

LAND  of  the  exiles,  through  thy   mighty  length 
A  tremor  passes;  look,  the  dark  is  done! 
Piercing  thy  prisons,  lifting  up  to  strength 
Thy  captives,  shines  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 
Strike  off  the  shackles,  let  the  groans  turn  songs ; — 
Russia  repents  her  of  her  ancient  wrongs! 


Now  will  the  eastward-flocking  folk  o'er-run 

Thy  borders  ;  not  like  galley-slaves  at  night, 
But,  heads  erect,  with  feet  that  have  begun 
v  To  beat  march-time  with  Progress,  and  with  light 
On  all  the  faces,  while  from  dolorous  tombs 
Freedom's  divine  white  flower  bursts  and  blooms! 


THE    MASSACHUSETTS  SLAVE  TRADE* 

By  Lilian  Brandt. 
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N  the  first  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  prevail- 
ing antislavery  senti- 
ment found  expres- 
sion in  a  clause 
which  denounced 
George  III  as  the  real  promoter  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  Amer- 
ica: "He  has  waged  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the 
persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
INFIDEL  powers,  is  the  warfare  of 
the  CHRISTIAN  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  MEN  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  nega- 
tive for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce." f  This  clause 
was  struck  out,  Jefferson  says, J  "in 
complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to 
restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to 
continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren 
also,"  he  adds,  "felt  a  little  tender 
under  these  censures  ;  for  though  their 
people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves, 
yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable 
carriers  of  them  to  others."  This 
stigma  on  New  England  has  been 
deepened  rather  than  effaced  by  mod- 
ern research.  Rhode  Island's  slave 
trade  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, but  the  extent  to  which  Massa- 

*This  essay,  by  a  student  of  Wellesley  College,  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  from  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames,  in  the  last  annual  competition  upon 
subjects  in  American  history,  open  to  the  students  of  the 
various  women's  colleges  in  Massachusetts. 

t  Jefferson,  Writings,  I,  34. 

J  Ibid,  1,28. 


chusetts  was  implicated  has  never 
been  made  clear.  The  favorite  theme 
for  students  of  Massachusetts's  rela- 
tion to  slavery  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  sentiment  against  slaveholding 
and  the  early  abolition  of  it  within  the 
state.  When  her  connection  with  the 
slave  trade  has  been  considered,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  limit  the  inquiry 
to  the  number  of  negroes  brought 
into  Massachusetts  and  the  successive 
efforts  to  prohibit  their  importation. 
This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; the  negroes  imported  into  the 
colony  by  no  means  measure  the  part 
played  in  the  trade  by  Massachusetts 
citizens,  capital   and  shipping. 

There  were  comparatively  few 
slaves  owned  in  Massachusetts.  The 
prevailing  system  of  small  farms,  the 
characteristic  industries,  and  the 
climate,  all  operated  to  make  free 
white  labor  the  preferred  form.  In 
the  Southern  colonies  and  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  de- 
mand for  slaves  was  created  by  the 
large  tobacco  and  sugar  plantations. 
As  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
from  an  early  date  "the  carriers  for  all 
the  colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies"  *  it  came  in  their  way  to 
supply  an  increasingly  large  part  of 
this  demand.  It  is  possible  that  the 
slight  attention  usually  accorded  to 
this  less  obvious  but  more  important 
part  of  the  subject  may  be  due  in  some 
small  degree  to  the  character  of  the 
facts,  which  are  by  no  means  gratify- 
ing to  the  New  England  historian; 
but  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  neg- 
lect rests  with  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting exact  information,  as  few  of  the 
negroes  were  brought  to  New  Eng- 
land ports.  Thomas  Pemberton,  an 
antiquary    of   high    repute,    wrote    in 


*  Burke,     Account    of    the    European    Settlements   in 
America,  p.  172. 
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1795:  "We  know  that  a  large  trade  to 
Guinea  was  carried  on  for  many  years 
by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony, who  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  out  and 
home.  Some  of  the  slaves  purchased 
in  Guinea,  and  I  suppose  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  were  sold  in  the  West 
Indies."* 

Massachusetts,  which  was  the  first 
state  to  abolish  slavery  within  its  lim- 
its, was  also  the  first  colony  to  engage 
in  the  slave  trade.  The  history  of 
the  Massachusetts  trade  falls  naturally 
into  two  periods.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century  slaves  were  supplied  to 
America  chiefly  by  chartered  com- 
panies. The  colonial  trade,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  at 
which  it  was  placed,  established  itself 
firmly  in  this  period  and  increased 
until  it  formed  one  of  the  arguments 
for  revoking  the  charter  of  the  Royal 
African  Company.  The  opening  of 
the  trade  to  private  competition,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 
Additional  impulses  were  furnished 
by  the  growing  demand  for  slaves  in 
the  South  and  the  development  of  the 
distilling  industry.  The  African  trade 
"made  a  considerable  branch  of  our 
commerce,"  wrote  Dr.  John  Eliot  to 
Dr.  Belknap,  "and  declined  very  little 
till  the  Revolution. "f  Participation 
in  it  was  prohibited  to  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  law  of  1788,  but 
an  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  slaves  imported  into 
America  were  brought  to  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  vessel  in  1619.J  Dutch  mer- 
chants, and  especially  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  which  had  "large 
establishments  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,"§  seem  to  have  carried  on 
most  of  the  trade  until  the  middle  of 
the   seventeenth   century. ^     In    1662, 

f"  *  5  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Ill,  392.  This  was  in  reply  to 
questions  from  Dr.  Belknap  of  Boston,  who  was  making 
an  inquiry  into  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  His  corre- 
spondence with  seven  prominent  citizens  is  printed  in  the 
volume  referred  to,  and  the  conclusions  he  reached  may 
be  found  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV. 

t  5  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Ill,  382. 

+  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia,  I,  227. 

§  Bancroft,  United  States,  II,  303. 

%  Ibid.,  II,  171,303;  Hildreth,  United  States,  I,  120. 


following  hard  on  the  Navigation  Act, 
Charles  II  granted  to  the  English 
"Company  of  Royal  Adventurers 
Trading  to  Africa"  the  exclusive  right 
of  importing  negroes  into  the  English 
possessions,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
number  should  not  fall  short  of  three 
thousand  per  annum.*  Though  this 
company  never  received  a  parliamen- 
tary charter,  it  had  strong  support. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  placed  at  its" 
head,  many  other  nobles  were  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  it  received  frequent 
subsidies  from  Parliament.!  Against 
adversaries  so  formidable  as  these 
companies  it  is  surprising  that  indi- 
vidual merchants  from  the  colonies 
ventured  to  compete.  Records  are 
scanty  for  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Massachusetts  traders  were  more  and 
more  concerned  in  this  traffic. 

The  first  colonial  slave  vessel  was 
the  Desire  of  Salem,  whose  arrival  at 
Boston  is  noted  in  Governor  Win- 
throp's  journal  under  the  date  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1638:]:  "Mr.  Peirce,  in  the 
Salem  ship,  the  Desire,  returned  from 
the  West  Indies  after  seven  months. 
He  had  been  at  Providence  (an  island 
of  the  Bahamas)  and  brought  some 
cotton  and  tobacco  and  negroes,  etc., 
from  thence,  and  salt  from  Tertugos." 
Mr.  Peirce  brought  also  the  informa- 
tion that  dry  fish  and  strong  liquors 
were  "the  only  commodities  for  those 
parts."  From  this  time  on  slave  ven- 
tures were  not  uncommon.  An  agree- 
ment is  preserved§  which  was  drawn 
up  on  the  "13th  of  frebruary,"  1644, 
by  three  citizens  of  Boston  bound  on 
a  voyage  to  Guinea.  They  were  to 
start  with  three  ships,  the  Blossome, 
the  Seaflower,  and  the  Rainbozve;  they 
were  to  render  assistance  to  one  an- 
other in  case  of  need,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  the  profits  were  to  be 
distributed  with  absolute  equality. 
The  terms  of  "consortship"  were  thus 
expressed:  "If  eithe  of  these  three  said 
ships  shall  come  to  any  casualty,  that 

*  Bruce,  II,  76,  77. 

t  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, II,  125,  126. 

t  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  I,  254. 
§  Mass.  Archives,  LX,  290. 
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the  rest  consotiated  shall  assist  each 
other  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in 
all  extremities  ....  whatever  by 
casualties  by  sea,  or  force  of  enemy,  or 
if  in  any  case  any  of  the  said  com- 
panies of  the  said  ships  shall  be  taken, 
by  any  enemy  the  other  consotiated 
shall  indeavor  to  ye  utmost  of  yr 
power  to  redeem  ym,  and  furthermore 
whatsoever  negars,  or  goods  gold,  or 
silver,  or  other  quallity  or  vallers, 
shalbe  equally  divided  tunn  for  tunn, 
and  man  for  man,  in  each  severall 
ship,  in  ye  country  of  Ginny."  For 
the  better  performance  of  these  arti- 
cles of  agreement  they  bound  them- 
selves "ioyntly  and  severally  each  to 
other,  in  the  sums  of  two  thousand 
pounds  starling  English  monye  to 
performe,  and  give  a  iust  accompt 
each  to  other  of  all  goods,  or  mar- 
chandize  so  taken."  The  risks  attend- 
ing such  enterprises  during  this  early 
period  are  hinted  at  in  the  clause  pro- 
viding that  "what  troubles  shall  ac- 
crue by  taking  neagers,  or  by  or  com- 
missons,  or  any  suites  of  Lawe  about 
ym  each  severall  parties  here  bound 
shall  give  account  of  what  was  taking, 
and  be  ready  to  assist  each  other  here- 
in to  all  seuts  of  Lawe  whatsover  or 
disbursements."  This  document  is 
signed  by  Robert  Shopton,  Miles 
Causon,  and  James  Smith,  "each  his 
seale  against  his  name,"  and  by  three 
witnesses. 

In  1646  occurred  an  episode  which 
is  often  quoted  to  prove  the  existence 
of  an  antislavery  sentiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  that  early  date,  but  which 
on  closer  inspection  will  hardly  bear 
that  interpretation.  The  General 
Court  ordered  that  two  negroes 
brought  to  Boston  by  one  Captain 
James  Smith  should  be  sent  back  to 
Guinea.  This  action  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  protest  against  the  slave  trade 
but  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
negroes  in  question  had  been  pro- 
cured, for  they  had  been  taken  by 
deceit  and  force,  not  bought  after  the 
approved  method.  Governor  Win- 
throp   tells   the   story:*   "Mr.   James 

*Winthrop,  Hi  tory  of  New  England,  II,  243,  244. 


Smith  (who  was  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Boston)  with  his  mate  Key- 
ser  were  bound  for  Guinea  to  trade  for 
negroes.  But  when  they  arrived 
there,  they  met  with  some  Londoners, 
with  whom  they  consorted,  and  the 
Londoners  having  been  formerly  in- 
jured by  the  natives  (or  at  least  pre- 
tending the  same),  they  invited  them 
aboard  one  of  their  ships  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  such  as  came  they 
kept  prisoners,  then  they  landed  men, 
and  a  murderer,  and  assaulted  one  of 
their  towns  and  killed  many  of  the 
people."  The  public  conscience  made 
a  nice  discrimination  between  man- 
buying  and  man-stealing,  and  wished 
the  natives  of  Guinea  to  understand 
the  horror  excited  by  this  act.  The 
decision  of  the  General  Court 
(November  4,  1646)  reads  as  follows:'1' 
"The  Genrall  Corte,  conceiving  them- 
selves bound  by  ye  first  opportunity 
to  bear  witness  against  ye  haynos  & 
crying  sinn  of  man  stealing,  as  also 
to  prescribe  such  timely  redresse  for 
what  is  past,  &  such  a  law  for  ye  fu- 
ture as  may  sufficiently  deterr  all  othrs 
belonging  to  us  to  have  to  do  in  such 
vile  &  most  odious  courses,  iustly  ab- 
hored  of  all  good  &  iust  men,  do 
order,  y*  ve  negro  interpreter,  wth 
othrs  unlawfully  taken,  be,  by  ye  first 
oportunity,  (at  ye  charge  of  ye  country 
for  present,)  sent  to  his  native  country 
of  Ginny,  &  a  letter  wth  him  of  ye  in- 
dignation of  ye  Corte  thereabouts,  & 
iustice  hereof,  desireing  or  honored 
Govrnr  would  please  to  put  this  order 
in  execution." 

Edward  Randolph,  who  was  sent 
over  from  England  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  his  Majesty's  plantations, 
reported  in  regard  to  Boston  in  1676, 
among  other  things,  that  there  were 
"some  ships  lately  sent  to  Guinea, 
Madagascar  and  those  coasts. "\  _  In 
the  same  year  the  Royal  African 
Company  complained  that  interloping 
slave  ships  from  the  colonies  sold  their 
cargoes  in  the  West  Indies. %  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet  defended  Massachn- 

*Mass.  Bay  Records,  IT.  167. 
t  Hutchinson,  Paper?,  p.  495. 
X  Mass.  Stat.  Assoc,  I. 
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setts  from  the  charge  with  a  state- 
ment which  first  disregarded  the  point 
in  question  and  then  disproved  itself:* 
"There  hath  been  no  company  of 
blacks  or  slaves  brought  into  the 
country  since  the  beginning  of  this 
plantation,  for  the  space  of  50  years, 
onely  one  small  Vessell  about  2  yeares 
since,  after  20  months'  voyage  to 
Madagascar,  brought  hither  betwixt 
40  &  50  Negroes,  most  women  and 
children,  sold  here  for  10  1.,  15  1.  & 
20  1.  apiece  .  .  .  :  Now  and  then,  2 
or  3  Negroes  are  brought  hither  from 
Barbadoes  and  other  of  his  Majestie's 
plantations,  and  sold  here  for  about  20 
pounds  apiece." 

The  archives  of  the  southern  col- 
onies would  probably  throw  much 
light  on  this  period.  Bruce  says  of 
Virginia  :f  "It  is  common  to  find  in 
the  county  records  references  to  the 
vessels  in  which  young  negroes,  who 
had  been  introduced  into  court  to 
have  their  ages  adjudged,  had  been 
brought  into  the  colony.  The  names 
of  New  England  ships  are  not  infre- 
quently mentioned  as  the  vehicles  of 
their  importation."  In  the  same  con- 
nection Mr.  Bruce  cites  from  the 
records  of  York  County  (1675-84)  an 
instance  of  the  sale  of  a  Spanish 
mulatto  by  a  resident  of  Boston  :J 
"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
I  John  Endicott,  Cooper,  of  Boston 
in  New  England,  have  sold  unto  Rich- 
ard Medlicott,  a  Spanish  Mulatto,  by 
name  Antonio,  I  having  full  power  to 
sell  for  his  life  time,  but  at  ye  request 
of  William  Taylor,  I  do  sell  him  but 
for  ten  years  from  ye  day  that  he  shall 
disembark  for  Virginia,  the  ten  years 
to  begin,  and  at  ye  expiration  of  ye 
said  to  years,  ye  said  Mulatto  to  be  a 
free  man  to  go  wheresoever  he 
pleases.  I  do  acknowledge  to  have 
received  full  satisfaction  of  Medlicott." 
At  the  close  of  the  century  we  have 
an  early  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  Boston  and  Newport  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  slave  trade.    In  1696  the 


brigantine  Seaflower,  owned  by  Bos- 
ton merchants,  brought  from  Africa 
to  Rhode  Island  forty-seven  negroes; 
Thomas  Windsor,  master  of  the  ves- 
sel, sold  fourteen  of  them  in  Rhode 
Island  at  from  £30  to  £35  per  head, 
and  carried  the  rest  by  land  "to  Bos- 
ton, where  his  owners  lived."* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  frequent 
complaints  against  the  Royal  African 
Company,  both  from  colonists  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  their  slaves  and  from  merchants 
eager  for  the  advantages  of  this  trade. 
From  the  Barbadoes  came  the  lament: 
"Heretofore  we  might  send  to  Ginney 
for  Negroes  when  we  wanted  them, 
and  they  stood  us  about  seven  Pound 
a  Head.  .  .  .  But  now  we  are  shut 
out  of  this  Trade,  and  a  Company  is 
put  upon  us,  from  whom  we  must 
have  our  Negroes,  and  no  other  way. 
A  Company  of  London  Merchants 
have  got  a  Patent,  excluding  all 
others,  to  furnish  the  Plantations  with 
Negroes;  some  great  Men  being 
joyned  with  them,  with  whom  we  were 
not  able  to  contend.  .  .  .  And  now 
we  buy  Negroes  at  the  price  of  an 
engrossed  commodity;  the  common 
rate  of  a  good  Negro  on  shipboard 
being  twenty  pound.  And  we  are 
forced  to  scramble  for  them  in  so 
shameful  a  manner,  that  one  of  the 
great  Burdens  of  our  Lives  is  the  go- 
ing to  buy  Negroes. "f  The  attitude 
taken  by  the  merchants  is  shown  in 
"Some  Considerations"  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade:  "Wherefore  since  it  is 
evidently  demonstrable,  that  it  is  no 
charge  to  carry  on  and  manage  the 
Slave-Trade,  and  of  what  great  Con- 
cern it  is  to  encourage  and  support 
the  English  Plantations,  whereby  the 
Navigation  of  the  Kingdom,  Reven- 
nues  of  the  Crown,  and  the  General 
Good  of  this  Nation  is  so  much  ad- 
vanced, therefore  it  is  humbly  hoped 
that  the  Trade  from  Acra  to  Angola 
inclusive  may  be  henceforth   judged 


*  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  VTII,  3*7. 
t  Bruce,  Econ.  Hist,  of  Va.,  II,  St, 
X  Bruce,  Econ.  Hist,  of  Va.,  II,  81 
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and  allowed  to  be  free  and  open  for 
all  subjects  of  this  Kingdom."*  In 
1698  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the 
privileges  that  had  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence since  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
ten  years  earlier,  and  opened  the  trade 
to  private  competition.  It  was  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  colonies.  The  in- 
creasing preference  shown  for  slave 
labor  in  the  South  and  the  West 
Indies,  together  with  the  growing 
demand  in  Europe  for  sugar  and  to- 
bacco, soon  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
this  "detestable  traffic." 

Dr.  Belknap  said  that  the  rum  dis- 
tilled in  Boston  was  "the  main-spring 
of  this  traffick."f  The  development 
of  this  industry  indicates  to  some  ex- 
tent the  activity  of  the  state  in  the 
slave  trade.  Massachusetts  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  distilling  business.  A 
distillery  is  mentioned  in  Boston  in 
1714;  eight  are  given  on  an  early  map 
known  as  Price's  plan  1733)4  One 
in  Boston  owned  by  a  Mr.  Childs 
fe  (1735)  was  perhaps  the  most  commo- 
dious and  best-arranged  of  that  day, 
and  was  the  model  for  many  others. § 
The  industry  soon  extended  to  the 
country  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. ||  Its  importance  is  apparent  in 
the  controversy  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1750,  in  regard  to  the  duties 
on  sugar  and  molasses  from  the 
French  and  Dutch  West  Indies.  The 
agent  sent  to  Massachusetts  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  duty  of  one  penny  per 
gallon  on  molasses  is  the  maximum 
that  the  trade  will  bear.  He  states 
that  there  were  sixty-three  distilleries 
in  Massachusetts,  which  converted 
15,000  hogsheads  of  molasses  into 
rum  every  year.^j  Not  all  of  this  rum 
was  consumed  in  the  African  trade, 
but  the  demand  there  was  immense. 
A  large  amount  was  carried  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  it  was  "im- 
ploy'd  in  the  purchase  of  Gold  to  pay 
the  balance  of  their  trade  to  England, 


*Am.  Hist.  Rec,  I,  24. 
1 1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  197. 
X  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,  II,  447. 
Ibid.,  II,  liv. 

§Am.  Hist.  Rec,  1,316. 

HWeeden,  II,  502. 

IT  Mass.  Arch.,  LXIV,  379. 
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and  of  Slaves  to  be  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,  for  the  procuring  of 
Sugars  or  Bills  of  exchange  for  the 
same  purpose."*  There  was  nothing 
which  could  take  the  place  of  rum  in 
this  part  of  New  England's  commerce. 
Captain  George  Scott,  of  Newport, 
who  went  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1740 
with  an  experimental  cargo  of  other 
articles,  wrote  back  pathetically  that 
he  had  "repented  a  hundred  times  ye 
bying  of  them  dry  goods."  \  In  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  this  industry  in 
1760  we  have  Edmund  Burke's  testi- 
mony: \  "The  quantity  of  spirits, 
which  they  distil  in  Boston  from  the 
molasses  they  bring  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  as  surprising  as 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  vend  it, 
which  is  under  2s.  a  gallon.  With 
this  they  supply  almost  all  the  con- 
sumption of  our  colonies  in  North 
America,  the  Indian  trade  there,  the 
vast  demands  of  their  own  and  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  and  in  great 
measure  those  of  the  African  trade ; 
but  they  are  more  famous  for  the 
quantity  and  cheapness,  than  for  the 
excellency  of  their  rum."  The  natives 
of  Guinea  fortunately  were  not  con- 
noisseurs and  the  ship  captains  were 
even  able  to  "worter"  their  rum  with- 
out exciting  suspicion. § 

It  was  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  slave  trade  was  at  its  height. 
The  Boston  trade,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Newport  and  Bristol,  was  of 
greater  importance  than  it  had  been 
in  any  previous  time.  New  England 
ships  laden  with  rum,  firearms  and 
trinkets  went  to  Guinea,  exchanged 
their  cargo  for  negroes,  carried  the 
negroes  to  the  southern  colonies  or 
the  West  Indies,  getting  in  return  for 
them  tobacco,  sugar  and  molasses. 
The  tobacco  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  molasses  was  carried  home 
to  be  turned  into  rum,  a  large  part  of 
which  soon  found  its  way  to  Africa  in 
a   repetition   of  the   "vicious   circle." 

*  Mass.  Arch.,  LXIV,  380. 

t  Am.  Hist.  Rec,  I,  317. 

±  Burke,  European  Settlements  in  America,  p.  174. 

§Weeden,  II,  465. 
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A  few  of  the  negroes,  for  whom  no 
market  could  be  found  in  the  usual 
places,  were  brought  up  to  New  Eng- 
gland.  Most  of  the  New  England 
slaves,  however,  destined  as  they 
were  chiefly  for  house  service,  were 
brought  a  few  at  a  time  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  selection  might  be 
made  from  a  large  amount  of  choice 
material.  The  increase  in  competi- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  trade  in  the  haphazard  fashion 
that  had  been  pursued  before.  In 
1736  Captain  John  Griff  en  writes 
from  Anamaboe  that  "slaves  is  very 
scarce,"  and  that  "those  ships  that 
used  to  carry  pryme  slaves  off  is  now 
forsed  to  take  any  that  comes."* 
This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  with  which  we 
are  familiar:  factors  or  agents  were 
established  at  convenient  points ; 
slaves  were  gathered  by  natives  in  the 
interior  and  brought  bound  to  the 
coast,  where  they  were  herded  in  pens 
erected  for  the  purpose  until  the  ship 
for  which  they  were  intended  came 
to  the  port.  On  board  ship  the  slaves 
were  stowed  between  decks,  where 
the  perpendicular  space  was  seldom 
four  feet.  In  later  times  this  space 
was  reduced  to  three  feet  three  inches, 
and  only  ten  to  thirteen  inches  sur- 
face room  was  allowed  for  each  ne- 
gro. Efforts  were  made  to  keep  the 
slaves  in  good  condition,  that  they 
might  bring  as  high  a  price  as  possi- 
ble. In  good  weather  they  were 
brought  on  deck  daily  and  their  quar- 
ters were  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with 
vinegar.  If  they  were  not  unruly 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  deck 
the  greater  part  of  fine  days.  It  is 
probable  that  vessels  were  not  over- 
loaded as  a  rule  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  From  all  the  data  available 
it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
slaves  per  ton  of  the  snip's  burden 
was  not  more  than  one  and  a  half. 
Later  abuses  led  to  a  law  passed  in 
1760,  restricting  the  number  allowed 
to  two  and  a  half  per  ton.*    The  ves- 


sels engaged  were  of  moderate  size 
and  cost,  and  were  generally  sloops, 
brigantines,  schooners  and  "snows." 
The  Susey,  for  example,  was  a  snow  of 
130  tons  burden,  purchased  in  Boston 
in  1759,  with  her  outfit,  for  £568.* 

One  of  the  Boston  vessels  was  the 
sloop  Katherine.  Several  pages  of  her 
accounts,  extending  from  1727  to 
1729,  are  preserved  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Archives.f  These  accounts  are 
not  complete,  but  they  give  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  several  voyages.  The 
sloop  was  owned  in  partnership, 
three-fourths  by  Peter  Papillon  and 
one-fourth  by  Francis  Plaisted.  On 
the  first'  voyage  Captain  Plaisted  was 
also  commander  of  the  expedition. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  which 
brought  back  choice  slaves  for  house 
servants  in  Massachusetts.  The  ves- 
sel was  bound  for  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands. The  "Invoyce  of  Sundery 
Marchandise"  in  her  cargo  shows 
that  the  chief  article  was  "codd"  ;* 
next  in  importance  came  "Bordes, 
Nailes,  Tobacco,  Bere,  Tarr  and 
Shingales."  She  returned  to  Boston 
in  September,  1727,  with  twenty-nine 
negroes,  several  hogsheads  of  rum, 
"1  bagg  Cotton,"  and  twenty-two 
coils  of  cordage.  Four  negroes  died 
before  the  sale,  but  after  reaching 
Boston,  it  would  seem,  since  coffins 
were  required.    The  items  are: 

To  ye  Buriall  of  foure  Negroes,  £2  iSs.  4c/. 
To  foure  Coffines,  £1  16s.  — 

£94,  os.,  6d.  was  paid  in  import  du- 
ties. At  £4  a  head  for  the  twenty- 
five  negroes  who  were  in  sufficiently 
good  condition  to  find  purchasers  the 
sum  should  have  been  £100;  no  ex- 
planation is  given  as  to  the  reduction. 
The  surviving  slaves  were  all  sold  on 
September  29,  for  from  £30  to  £80 
apiece.  They  were  chiefly  "boyes" 
and  "garles"  and  no  purchaser  bought 
more  than  one.  The  rest  of  the  cargo 
did  not  meet  with  so  eager  a  demand, 
for  some  of  it  was   not   disposed   of 


*Am.  Hist.  Rec,  I,  312. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  345.     ' "';  f 


*  Am.  Hist.  Rec,  I.  314. 

t  Mass.  Arch.,  CXXXVI,  45-80. 
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until  the  following  February.  This 
must  have  been  an  extremely  profita- 
ble venture.  The  "Nete  Prosed" 
from  the  sale  of  the  negroes,  rum, 
cotton  and  cordage,  after  deducting 
all  expenses  such  as  import  duties, 
was  £2,067  os-  3f^-  The  cargo  of 
the  vessel  and  "Harr  Outsett,"  which 
included  provisions  as  well  as  repairs, 
cost  £798  2s.  6%d.  The  wages  of  the 
seamen  for  this  voyage  are  not  pre- 
served, but  on  another  one  to  the 
West  Indies  the  following  year,  which 
must  have  required  approximately  the 
same  number  of  men  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  they  amounted 
to  only  £133  12s.  Sd.  This  would 
leave  over  £1,000  of  clear  gain  for 
the  owners.  The  Katherine  (with  all 
possible  orthographical  variation) 
next  made  several  trips  to  "Mon- 
saratt,"  "Surrinam,"  and  "Antiago," 
whence  she  brought  back  molasses 
and  rum,  but  only  one  negro,  destined 
for  Peter  Papillon.  In  August  of 
1729,  however,  the  Katherine  set  forth 
for  Guinea,  with  William  Atkinson  as 
captain.  The  ship's  book  stops  with 
disappointing  abruptness  in  the  midst 
of  this  voyage  and  no  trace  of  the 
return  can  be  found.  The  invoice 
shows  a  typical  cargo:  it  is  almost 
entirely  "Rume"  and  "Spin-its,"  but 
there  is  also  "1  barr1  beeds."  We 
know,  too,  that  the  vessel  stopped  at 
the  West  Indies  on  her  way  back,  for 
one  of  the  items  of  expense  is  £34 
Ss.  i\d.  for  Francis  Plaisted's  "J  of 
£500  Starling  Insuerance  on  the 
Sloop  Catharine  from  Boston  to  Gin- 
ney  and  Back  againe  and  Reinsurance 
from  Antiago."  It  seems  reasonable 
to  infer  from  these  facts  that  Captain 
Atkinson  on  this  voyage  followed  the 
usual  course,  disposed  of  the  slaves 
which  his  outward  cargo  procured  in 
Africa  for  molasses  or  rum  in  An- 
tigua, and  returned  to  Boston  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  men  who  signed 
themselves 


'Yr  Loving  Owner. 

Peter  Papillon   1/4. 
Francis  Plaisted  J4-' 


It  was  not  unusual  for  several 
slaves  to  succumb  to  the  long  voyage. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  of  Bos- 
ton, July  13,  1739,  John  Robinson, 
master  of  the  schooner  Mermaid  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  made  a  declara- 
tion which  reveals  some  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  "middle  passage."*  He  had 
left  the  river  Gambo  "two  and  Forty 
Days  ago,  with  Eleven  White  men  on 
board  and  Fifty  Slaves."  He  had 
been  obliged  to  do  battle  with  small- 
pox, dysentery  and  measles,  and  had 
lost  in  all  eighteen  slaves.  A  commit- 
tee was  named  to  visit  the  schooner, 
accompanied  by  a  doctor.  This  com- 
mittee found  twelve  slaves  on  board 
sick  and  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
considered  it  "necessary  for  the  safety 
of  this  Town,  that  the  said  Vessell  be 
not  permitted  to  come  to  the  Wharf." 
A  warrant  was  accordingly  drawn 
"for  carrying  the  said  Schooner  down 
to  Rainsford's  Island,  there  to  be 
aired  and  cleansed." 

All  through  this  period,  until  the 
Revolutionary  struggle  was  immi- 
nent, the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. Yet  our  sense  of  the  fitting  can- 
not fail  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  on 
finding  that  Peter  Faneuil  was  en- 
gaged in  it.  In  1738  he  directs  Cap- 
tain Buckley  to  sell  some  fish  in  An- 
tigua and  buy  a  straight  negro  lad, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old, — if  possi- 
ble, one  who  has  had  the  smallpox. 
As  the  slave  is  intended  for  service 
in  his  own  house,  he  desires  as  "tract- 
able a  disposition"  as  can  be  found. \ 
In  1742  an  expedition  to  Africa  was 
actually  planned  and  initiated  by  the 
donor  of  the  building  which  was  to 
become  the  "cradle  of  Liberty."  The 
vessel,  with  the  "ghastly  funny"  name 
of  The  Jolly  Bachelor,  met  with  misfor- 
tunes. The  captain  was  murdered  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  George 
Birchall,  a  resident  of  the  Banana  Is- 
lands, took  possession  of  the  aban- 
doned boat.  He  sent  it  back  to  New- 
port with  twenty  negroes  on  board. 

*  Records  of  Boston  Selectmen,  1736-1742,  p.  187,  188. 
t  Weeden,  II,  627. 
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Peter  Faneuil  had  died  in  the  mean 
time.  The  slaves  were  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  £40  to  £134,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  between  Benjamin 
Faneuil,  Peter's  heir,  John  Jones  of 
Boston,  who  had  a  one-fourth  share  in 
the  venture,  and  George  Birchall,  who 
had  come  to  the  rescue  after  the 
catastrophe  in  Africa.  The  list  of  pur- 
chasers includes  honorable  New  Eng- 
land names — Vernon,  Tweedy,  Brin- 
ley,  Robinson,  Carr  and  Cranston. 
The  buyer  of  the  highest-priced  negro 
was  "Mr.  Chaning,"  a  name  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  later  anti- 
slavery  struggle.* 

The  part  played  by  Boston  in  this 
traffic  is  not  confined  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  her  own  traders:  much  Bos- 
ton capital  was  invested  in  Rhode 
Island  ventures.f  We  have  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  schooner  Sierra  Leone, 
which  was  owned  by  Boston  and 
Newport  merchants.^  The  bill  of 
lading,  dated  June  19,  1754,  states 
that  there  was  shipped  in  the  schooner 
Sierra  Leone,  "by  God's  grace  bound 
for  the  Coast  of  Africa:  To  say, 
Thirty  four  hogsheads,  Tenn  Tierces, 
Eight  barrells  &  six  half  barrels 
Rum,  one  barrel  Sugar,  sixty  Mus- 
ketts,  six  half  barrels  Powder,  one 
box  beads,  Three  boxes  Snuff,  Two 
barrels  Tallow,  Twenty-one  barrels 
Beef,  Pork  and  Mutton,  14  cwt.  1  qr. 
22  lbs.  bread,  one  barrel  mackerel,  six 
shirts,  five  Jacketts,  one  piece  blue 
Callico,  one  piece  Chex,  one  mill, 
shackles,  handcuffs  &c."  The  orders 
to  Captain  Lindsay  from  his  "loving 
owners"  direct  him  to  proceed  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  there  dispose  of 
his  cargo  for  gold  and  good  slaves ; 
thence  he  is  to  go  to  the  Barbadoes 
and  sell  his  slaves,  "if  they  will  fetch 
Twenty-six  pounds  Sterling  per  head 
round" ;  if  he  cannot  get  this  price  he 
is  to  carry  them  to  St.  Vincent  and 
St.  Eustatia,  and  invest  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  in  cocoa  and  molasses ;  but 


if  neither  of  these  places  affords  a 
satisfactory  market  for  the  slaves,  he 
is  to  go  to  Jamaica  and  dispose  of 
them  on  the  best  terms  he  can,  load 
his  ship  with  good  Muscovado  sugar, 
and  "proceed  home  with  all  possible 
Dispatch."  In  addition  to  his  wages 
Captain  Lindsay  was  to  receive  a 
commission  of  four  slaves  out  of  a 
hundred  and  four  purchased  on  the 
coast,  five  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  five 
per  cent  on  the  return  cargo.  Ten 
months  were  consumed  in  the  round 
voyage,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  successful  one,  for  one  of  the  Boston 
owners  wrote  to  his  associates  in 
Newport:  "Lindsay's  arrival  is  very 
agreeable  to  us,  &  we  wish  we  may 
never  make  a  worse  voyage."  One 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  at- 
tributed the  success  to  Captain  Lind- 
say's efficiency,  for  he  was  an  expe- 
rienced master  of  slave  vessels,  or  to 
the  judiciously  assorted  cargo,  or  to 
their  prayer,  "God  send  the  good 
Schooner  to  her  desired  Port  in 
Safety." 

Negroes  were  bought  and  sold  in 
Boston  and  advertised  freely  in  news- 
papers even  through  the  years  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1761  appeared  a  no- 
tice which  has  been  characterized  as 
"a  commingling  hash  of  Satanic  civil- 
ization and  simple,  savage  nature."* 
It  announced  "A  parcel  of  likely  ne- 
groes, cheap  for  cash.  Also  if  any 
persons  have  any  negro  men,  strong 
and  hearty,  tho'  not  of  the  best  moral 
character,  which  are  proper  subjects 
for  transportation,  may  have  an  ex- 
change for  small  negroes."  Another 
example  is  taken  from  the  Independent 
Chronicle  for  November  28,  1776:  "To 
Sell  — a  Hearty  likely  NEGRO 
WENCH  about  12  or  13  Years  of 
Age,  has  had  the  Small  Pox,  can 
wash,  iron,  card  and  spin,  etc.,  for  no 
other  Fault  but  for  want  of  Em- 
ploy."t 

No   general   opposition   to   slavery 


*Weeden,  II,  466-472. 

t  Ibid.,  II,  454. 

t  Am.  Hist.  Rec,  I,  340,  341. 


*  Weeden,  II,  763. 

t  Moore,  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  p.  178. 
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was  aroused  until  "the  British  Parlia- 
ment attempted  to  enslave  the  colo- 
nists by  arbitrary  acts."*  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  property  in 
human  beings  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  natural  order  of  things  by  the 
most  conscientious  of  men.  After 
1700  occasional  protests  are  heard, 
but  they  seem  to  be  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  expressive  of  public  opinion.  The 
scruples  which  wished  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  Massachu- 
setts did  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
traffic  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
no  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  it 
in  the  colonial  period.  So  much  more 
potent  are  economic  forces  than  eth- 
ical considerations! 

A  letter  written  to  the  elder  Win- 
throp  in  1645,  by  his  brother-in-law 
Emanuel  Downing,  affords  "a  most 
luminous  illustration"  of  the  views  of 
the  early  Boston  settlers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  They  not  only  did 
not  deprecate  the  institution  but  even 
looked  to  it  to  solve  their  labor  prob- 
lem. Downing  is  writing  of  a  war 
with  the  Narragansetts  which  seemed 
imminent  and  not  undesirable,  for  "if 
upon  a  Juste  warre  the  Lord  should 
deliver  them  into  our  hands,  wee 
might  easily  haue  men,  woemen  & 
children  enough  to  exchange  for 
Moores  (Africans),  which  wilbe  more 
gaynefull  pilladge  for  vs  than  wee 
conceive,  for  I  doe  not  see  how  wee 
can  thrive  untill  wee  gett  into  a  stock 
of  slaves  sufficient  to  doe  all  our 
busines,  for  our  children's  children 
will  hardly  see  this  great  Continent 
filled  with  people,  soe  that  our  ser- 
vants will  still  desire  freedom  to  plant 
for  them  selues,  &  not  stay  but  for 
verie  great  wages.  And  I  suppose 
you  know  verie  well  how  wee  shall 
maynteyne  20  Moores  cheaper  than 
one  Englishe  servant."f 

The  first  public  protest  was  a  tract 
by  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  printed  in 
Boston  in  1700,  under  the  title,  "The 


Selling  of  Joseph,  A  Memorial."*  The 
introduction  states  that  the  "Numer- 
ousness  of  Slaves  ....  in  the  Prov- 
ince, &  the  Uneasiness  of  them  under 
their  Slavery"  had  "put  many  upon 
thinking  whether  the  Foundation  of  it 
be  firmly  and  well  laid."  Judge  Sewall 
replies  to  the  current  justifications  of 
the  slave  trade,  which  are:  first, 
"These  Blackamores  are  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Cham,  and  therefore  are 
under  the  curse  of  Slavery" ;  second, 
"The  Nigers  are  brought  out  of  a 
Pagan  Country,  into  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  Preached" ;  third,  "The 
Africans  have  Wars  one  with  another: 
Our  Ships  bring  lawful  Captives 
taken  in  those  Wars";  and  finally, 
"Abraham  had  Servants  bought  with 
his  Money  and  born  in  his  House." 
The  first  argument  is  answered  by 
proving  that  "Black  Men  are  the 
Posterity  of  Cush,"  and  therefore  are 
not  under  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
Cham,  or  Canaan ;  the  second,  by  the 
assertion  that  "evil  must  not  be  done 
that  good  may  come  of  it."  To  the 
third  he  replies  that  the  wars  the 
Africans  have  with  one  another  are 
unlawful,  and  that  "an  unlawful  War 
can't  make  lawful  Captives";  to  the 
fourth,  that  the  standard  of  social 
morality  has  changed  since  Abra- 
ham's day.  His  conclusion  is  that 
"These  Ethiopians,  as  black  as  they 
are;  seeing  that  they  are  the  Sons  & 
Daughters  of  the  First  ADAM,  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Last 
ADAM,  and  the  Offspring  of  GOD ; 
They  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  Re- 
spect agreable." 

This  stands  alone  as  an  objection 
on  moral  grounds.  The  economic  dis- 
advantages of  slavery  were  more  gen- 
erally recognized.  In  1701  Boston 
instructed  her  "Representitives"  to 
promote  "the  Encouraging  the  bring- 
ing of  white  servts  and  to  put  a  Period 
to  negroes  being  slaves. "f  The  re- 
strictive legislation  began  in  1705 
with   an  act  passed  by  the   General 


*  Thomas  Pemberton,  t,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Ill,  302. 
t  4  Mass.  Hist-  Coll.,  VI,  65. 


*Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  1863-4,  PP-  161-165. 
t  Selectmen's  Records,  May  26,  1701. 
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Court*  laying  a  duty  of  £4  per  head 
on  "any  negro  or  negro's,  male  or 
female,  of  what  age  soever,"  which 
should  be  imported  into  Massachu- 
setts. Both  master  and  ship  were 
made  security  for  the  payment,  and 
the  penalty  for  each  violation  was 
£8,  "one  moiety  thereof  to  her 
majesty,  for  and  towards  the  support 
of  the  government  of  this  province, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them 
that  shall  inform  of  the  same."  A 
drawback  of  the  whole  duty  was  al- 
lowed on  the  death  of  the  negro  with- 
in six  weeks  or  on  exportation  within 
twelve  months  and  sale  in  another 
province. 

This  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  antislavery  sentiment.  That 
it  was  not  aimed  at  the  slave  trade  in 
itself  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a 
rebate  of  the  whole  duty  was  allowed 
on  exportation.  This  is  in  contrast 
with  the  custom  in  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  where  a  small  tax 
was  laid  for  even  temporary  importa- 
tion.! By  this  provision  Boston  was 
made  a  market  for  the  free  exchange 
of  slaves.  The  object  was  primarily 
to  afford  a  revenue  from  the  growing 
trade ;  but  it  is  also  apparent  that 
these  regulations  were  intended  to 
discourage  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 
They  form  part  of  an  "Act  for  the 
better  preventing  of  a  spurious  and 
mixt  issue,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
deal  with  existing  evils  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  negroes  in  the  colony. 
In  this  connection  it  naturally  oc- 
curred to  the  Legislature  to  guard 
against  an  increase  of  the  evils  by  put- 
ting obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  negro  population.  An- 
other bit  of  evidence  showing  that  the 
intention  was  to  discourage  slavery  is 
a  letter  apropos  of  the-  act  from  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
explaining  that  negroes  are  not  desir- 
able in  New  England  because  "They 
will  always  run  [i.  e.,  run  away]  to  the 
Southward  for  warmer  weather,  and 


*  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  I, 
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as  the  cold  is  disagreeable  to  them,  so 
it  demands  of  the  master  much  more 
cloathing,  and  gives  him  much  less 
service,  for  six  months  in  the  year."* 
Contemporary  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject is  reflected  in  an  article  printed 
in  the  Boston  News  Letter,  June  10, 
iyo6.\  Its  theme  is  the  "Bill  of  Mor- 
tality" for  Boston  in  1705.  Forty- 
four  negroes  had  died  in  that  year. 
At  £30  apiece,  the  writer  argues,  this 
means  a  loss  of  £1,320,  "of  which  we 
would  make  this  Remark ;  That  the 
Importing  of  Negroes  into  this  or 
Neighboring  Provinces  is  not  so  ben- 
eficial either  to  the  Crown  or  Coun- 
try, as  White  Servants  would  be." 
Some  of  the  arguments  he  uses  to  up- 
hold this  statement  are:  "Negroes  do 
not  carry  Arms  to  defend  the 
Country  as  Whites  do";  "Negroes 
are  generally  Eye-Servants,  great 
Thieves,  much  addicted  to  Stealing, 
Lying  and  Purloining" ;  they  "do  not 
People  our  Country  as  Whites  would 
do  whereby  we  should  be  strength- 
ened against  an  Enemy";  by  "En- 
couraging the  Importing  of  White 
Men  Servants,  allowing  somewhat  to 
the  Importer,  most  husbandmen  in 
the  Country  might  be  furnished  with 
Servants  for  8,  9  or  10/.  a  Head,  who 
are  not  able  to  launch  out  40  or  50/. 
for  a  Negro  the  now  common  Price" ; 
and  "a  Man  then  might  buy  a  White 
Man  Servant  we  suppose  for  10/.  to 
serve  4  years,  and  Boys  for  the  same 
price  to  serve  6,  8,  or  10  years ;  If  a 
White  Servant  die,  the  Loss  exceeds 
not  10/.  but  if  a  Negro  dies,  'tis  a 
very  great  loss  to  the  Husbandman ; 
Three  years  Interest  of  the  price  of 
the  Negro,  will  near  upon  if  not  alto- 
gether purchase  a  White  Man  Ser- 
vant." In  1 71 8  a  similar  article  ap- 
peared with  the  same  text  of  the 
burials  of  Indians  and  negroes  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  writer 
argued  that  half  the  loss  would  have 
been  avoided  if  white  servants  had 
been  employed  instead  of  these  eighty 
slaves.     The  very  phraseology  is  the 

*  Acts  and  Resolves,  I,  58c. 
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same  as  that  of  the  earlier  article:  he 
concludes  that  "The  Whites  Strength- 
ens and  Peoples  the  Country,  others 
do  not."* 

The  exaction  of  duties  for  negroes 
"of  what  age  soever"  was  sometimes 
considered  grievous.  In  1707  David 
Jeffries  Merchant  sent  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  "Pray- 
ing an  Abatement  of  the  Duty  for 
four  small  Negro  Children  Imported." 
The  discriminating  representatives 
compromised  by  ordering  "That  the 
Sum  of  ffour  Pounds  be  Abated  to 
'  the  Petitioner  in  regard  one  of  the 
said  Negros  was  a  Sucking  Child."  f 

A  few  years  later  the  commissioner 
of  impost  complains  that  several  In- 
dian and  negro  slaves  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  province,  "of  which 
no  Entry  has  been  made  with  him,  nor 
the  Duty  for  them  paid,  contrary  to 
the  Law  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided and  in  Elusion  thereof. "J  Eva- 
sions were  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  in  1728  the  first  act  was  strength- 
ened by  requiring  from  the  masters  of 
the  vessels,  on  oath,  an  account  of  the 
slaves  brought  in,  with  a  penalty  of 
£100  for  refusal  to  comply  or  for  a 
false  list.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  unfortunate  owners  of  such  ne- 
groes as  should  "dye"  within  twelve 
months  after  importation  should  be 
recompensed  in  some  sort  by  the  re- 
funding of  the  duty  they  had  paid.§ 
This  seems  to  have  been  evaded  also, 
ior  a  third  act,  in  January  of  1738, 
states  that  "the  Payment  of  the  Duty 
of  Four  Pounds  per  Head  laid  upon 
Negros  imported  into  this  Province 
is  often  Evaded,  by  bringing  them  in, 
in  a  Clandestine  Manner ;  for  Remedy 
whereof"  the  penalties  of  1728  were 
reasserted  and  declared  in  force  for 
ten  years.  || 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this 
act  there  is  almost  no  agitation  on  the 
subject,  except  that  in  1755  the  town 


*Weeden,  II,  456. 
t  Mass.  Arch.,  LXXXI,  612. 
t  Mass.  Arch.,  LXXXI,  716. 
§  Acts  and  Resolves,  II,  517. 
II  Mass.  Arch.,  IX,  223. 


of  Salem  sent  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  against  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes.* "If  there  was  a  prevailing 
public  sentiment  against  slavery  in 
Massachusetts — as  has  been  con- 
stantly claimed  of  late,"  wrote  Moore 
in  i866,f  "the  people  of  that  day,  far 
less  demonstrative  than  their  descend- 
ants, had  an  extraordinary  way  of  not 
showing  it."  Hutchinson,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  published  in 
1764,  indicates  a  mild  sort  of  opposi- 
tion when  he  says,J  "Some  judicious 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
mission of  slavery  has  been  a  publick 
mischief." 

"About  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act," 
wrote  Samuel  Dexter,  a  prominent 
Boston  merchant  in  i795,§  "what  be- 
fore were  only  slight  scruples  in  the 
minds  of  conscientious  persons  be- 
came serious  doubts,  and,  with  a  con- 
siderable number,  ripened  into  a  firm 
persuasion  that  the  slave  trade  was 
malum  in  se.  Pieces  against  it  ap- 
peared in  newspapers,  and  some  pam- 
phlets were  written." 

In  1766  Boston  instructed  her  rep- 
resentatives to  "move  for  a  law,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  and  purchas- 
ing of  slaves  for  the  future."  ||  This 
instruction  was  repeated  the  next 
year.^f  A  bill  for  preventing  impor- 
tation was  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature in  1767,  but  it  was  dropped. 
Within  the  next  few  years  many 
towns  instructed  their  representatives 
to  use  their  influence  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  in  1771  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing importation  was  actually  passed, 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hutch- 
inson** Dr.  Belknap  saysff  that  the 
governor  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  evident  from  one  of 
Hutchinson's  letters  that  the  home 
government  had  not  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed itself  definitely  on  this  point 
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though  its  general  attitude  was  well 
known.  "The  Bill  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Negro  Slaves,"  he 
writes,*  "appeared  to  me  to  come 
within  his  Majesty's  Instruction  to  Sir 
Francis  Bernard,  which  restrains  the 
Governor  from  Assenting  to  any 
Laws  of  a  new  and  unusual  nature. 
I  doubted  besides  whether  the  chief 
motive  to  this  Bill  which,  it  is  said, 
was  a  scruple  upon  the  minds  of  the 
People  in  many  parts  of  the  Province 
of  the  lawfulness,  in  a  meerly  moral 
respect,  of  so  great  a  restraint  of 
Liberty,  was  well  founded."  In 
Pennsylvania  bills  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  had  met  with  a  similar  fate  in 
1712,  1714  and  1717.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  succeeded  in  prohib- 
iting it  in  1774. f 

The  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
is  suggested  by  the  debate  at  the  Har- 
vard commencement  in  1773,  which 
was  on  the  question,  "Whether  the 
slavery,  to  which  Africans  are  in  this 
province,  by  the  permission  of  law, 
subjected,  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature. "J  Another  indication  of  the 
change  taking  place  in  public  senti- 
ment is  preserved  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  John  Jack,  a  freed  negro  who  died 
in  Concord  in  1773.  His  epitaph§ 
has- historic  as  well  as  rhetorical  inter- 
est. 

"Though  born  in  a  land  of  slavery, 

He  was  born  free. 
Though  he  lived  in  a  land  of  liberty, 

He  lived  a  slave. 
Till   by  his  honest  though  stolen  labors, 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery, 
Which  gave  him  his  freedom; 
Though  not  long  before 
Death  the  grand  tyrant 
Gave  him  his  final  emancipation, 
And  put  him  on  a  footing  with  kings. 
Though  a  slave  to  vice, 
He  practised  those  virtues, 
Without  which  kings  are  but  slaves." 

^  In  January,  1774,  the  General 
Court  received  a  petition  from  ne- 
groes, praying  that  they  might  be 
"liberated  from  a  State  of  Bondage, 

*  Quoted  by  Moore,  p.  140. 
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and  made  Freemen  of  the  Commu- 
nity; and  that  this  Court  would  give 
and  grant  to  them  some  part  of  the 
unimproved  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Province  for  a  Settlement,  or  relieve 
them  in  such  other  Way  as  shall  seem 
good  and  wise  upon  the  Whole."* 
This  petition  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  bill  that  was  soon  passed  "to 
prevent  the  importation  of  Negroes  or 
other    Persons    as    Slaves    into    this 
Province;   and  the  purchasing  them 
within  the  same ;  and  for  making  pro- 
vision for  relief  of  the  children  of  such 
as   are   already   subjected   to   slavery 
Negroes   Mulattoes   &   Indians   born 
within  this   Province."!     The  bill  is 
craftily  declared  to  originate  from  a 
realization  that   "the   Importation  of 
Persons  as  Slaves  into  this  Province 
has  been  found  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  Majesty's  subjects  there- 
in ;  And  it  being  apprehended  that  the 
abolition  thereof  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Province."    If  these  reasons  could 
not  gain  the  Governor's  signature,  the 
case  was  truly  hopeless.    Whether  or 
not  Hutchinson  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Crown  since  1771,  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  policy 
of  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  and 
accordingly    vetoed    the    bill     twice 
within  the  year.J    It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  position  taken  by   England 
served  to  strengthen  the  moral  scru- 
ples of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Tory  writers  made  good  use  of  the 
dramatic    element    in    the    situation. 
"Negroe    slaves    in    Boston!"    wrote 
one,§     "It  cannot  be!     It  is  neverthe- 
less very  true.     For  though  the  Bos- 
tonians  have  grounded  their  rebellions 
on  the  'immutable  laws  of  nature,'  and 
have   resolved   in   their  Town   Meet- 
ings, that  'It  is  the  first  principle  in 
civil  society,  founded  in  nature  and 
reason,  that  no  law  of  society  can  be 
binding    on    any    individual,    without 
his  consent  given  by  himself  in  per- 
son, or  by  his  representatives  of  his 
own  free  election';  yet,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and 
this  public  resolution  of  their  own  in 
Town  Meetings,  they  actually  have 
in  town  Two  thousand  Negroe  slaves, 
who  neither  by  themselves  in  person, 
nor  by  their  representatives  of  their 
own  free  election,  ever  gave  consent 
to  their  present  state  of  bondage." 
There  were  not  wanting  pious  men 
who  saw  in  the  investment  of  Boston 
a  punishment  for  the  sinful  traffic  she 
had  fostered.  In  September  of  1775 
Deacon  Coleman  of  Newbury  wrote:* 
"Was  Boston  the  first  port  on  this 
Continent  that  began  the  slave  trade, 
and  are  they  not  the  first  shut  up  by 
an  oppressive  act,  and  brought  almost 
to  desolation,  wherefore,  Sir,  though 
we  may  not  be  peremptory  in  apply- 
ing the  judgments  of  God,  yet  I  can- 
not pass  over  such  providences  with- 
out a  remark." 

Committees  on  the  slavery  question 
were  appointed  in  the  Legislature  in 
1776  and  1777,  and  a  bill  for  abolition 
was  reported,  but  no  action  taken. 
Efforts  were  finally  discontinued,  as 
importation  into  Massachusetts  had 
practically  ceased. f 

The  new  state  constitution  (1780) 
contained  in  its  Bill  of  Rights  the  dec- 
laration that  "all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal."  It  has  been  held  that  this 
clause  was  intended  to  have  the  force 
of  an  emancipation  proclamation,  but 
Moore  thinks  this  position  untenable. 
"We  have  made  diligent  inquiry, 
search,  and  examination,"  he  saysj 
"without  discovering  the  slightest 
trace  of  positive  contemporary  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  opinion  is  well 
founded."  Whatever  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  decided 
three  years  later  that  this  clause  was 
equivalent  to  an  abolition  of  slavery. 
Dr.  Belknap  describes  the  circum- 
stances in  his  correspondence  with 
Judge  Tucker  :§  "In  1781,  at  the  court 
in  Worcester  county,   an  indictment 
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was  found  against  a  white  man  for 
assaulting,  beating  and  imprisoning 
a  black.  He  was  tried  at  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  1783.  His  defence 
was,  that  the  black  was  his  slave,  and 
that  the  beating,  etc.,  was  the  neces- 
sary restraint  and  correction  of  the 
master.  This  was  answered  by  citing 
the  aforesaid  clause  in  the  declaration 
of  rights.  The  judges  and  jury  were 
of  opinion  that  he  had  no  right  to 
beat  or  imprison  the  negro.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  fined  forty  shillings. 
This  decision  was  a  mortal  wound  to 
slavery  in  Massachusetts."  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  slavery  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts  soil  at 
the  very  beginning  of  her  existence  as 
a  state. 

This  circumstance  did  not  deter 
"men  of  otherwise  respectable  stand- 
ing" from  carrying  on  the  trade.  Felt 
quotes  instructions*  given  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  which  sailed  for  Africa 
from  Salem  in  1785.  The  details  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  an  earlier 
date,  enjoining  economy  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cargo  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  negroes. 

In  1788  participation  in  the  slave 
trade  was  declared  illegal, f  but  it  was 
nevertheless  carried  on,  "stealthily  but 
steadily,"  well  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury .J  The  men  engaged  in  it,  how- 
ever, were  few  in  number,  and  formed 
an  unimportant  part  of  Massachusetts 
traders.  Felt  writes  §  that  in  1791  it 
was  "Reported  that  another  of  our 
vessels,  the  St.  John,  had  arrived  at 
Surinam  from  Africa.  This  shows, 
that  a  few  of  our  merchants,  like 
others  in  various  seaports,  still  loved 
money  more  than  the  far  greater 
riches  of  a  good  conscience, — more 
than  conformity  with  the  demands  of 
human  rights,  with  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  religion  of  their  God." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Massachu- 
setts led  the  way  in  the  colonial  slave 
trade  and  played  an  important  part  in 
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it  until  after  it  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  state.  It  was  firmly  established 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  during  the  eighteenth  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prosperous 
branches  of  commerce.  Negroes 
were  supplied  in  large  numbers  to  the 
southern  colonies,  both  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  continent,  and  some  were 
brought  to  Massachusetts  from  the 
West  Indies  and  occasionally  direct 
from  Africa.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Rhode  Island  trade,  also,  was  sup- 
ported by  Massachusetts  capital. 

In  European  countries,  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  it  was  the 
slave  trade  which  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  reformers,  and  which  was 
therefore  abolished  before  slavery. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
order,  for  it  is  a  simpler  matter  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  an  evil  than  to 
do  away  with  conditions  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  institutions  of 
the  land.  In  Massachusetts,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  slaves  had 
begun  to  decline  for  economic  reasons 
before  any  moral  sentiment  was 
aroused,  this  natural  order  was  re- 
versed, and  her  citizens  continued  to 
engage  in  the  slave  trade  when  slav- 
ery had  no  legal  existence  in  the 
state. 

In  regard  to  both  the  use  of  slaves 
and  the  slave  trade  Massachusetts 
displayed  neither  more  nor  less  con- 
science than  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  Until  it  became  evident  that 
in  the  New  England  climate  and  in- 
dustrial economy  slaves  were  not  a 
profitable  investment,  they  were 
brought  in  and  held  by  leading  citi- 
zens. The  economic  disadvantages 
were  recognized  comparatively  early, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  attempts  in  the 
legislation  of  the  colony  to  discourage 
the    importation    of    negroes.      The 


humanitarian  element  was  added  to 
the  opposition  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  increasing  the  desire  to  ban- 
ish slavery  from  Massachusetts  soil. 
This  was  finally  declared  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  clause 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the 
state  constitution. 

The  trade  in  general,  on  the  other 
hand,  grew  more  and  more  profitable, 
as  the  use  of  slaves  in  the  state  lost 
favor,  and  no  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  Massachusetts  citizens  from 
participating  in  it  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution. Looking  back  from  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  easy  to 
criticise  and  hard  to  feel  anything  but 
shame  for  the  role  assumed  by  Massa- 
chusetts. But  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  cannot  with  fair- 
ness be  judged  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  to-day.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  when  Cromwell  was  selling  Irish 
boys  and  girls  to  planters  in  the  West 
Indies  the  enslaving  of  African  sav- 
ages failed  to  excite  indignation. 
Nothing  is  detracted  from  the  respect 
due  Massachusetts  for  her  real  attain- 
ments by  denying  to  her  a  moral 
standard  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  she  is  to  be  excused  for 
her  sins  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
common  to  the  times,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  her  moral  awakening  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
agitation  against  slavery  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  struggle  the 
colonies  were  engaged  in  for  political 
freedom.  This  was  the  exciting 
cause ;  but  the  Revolution  itself  was 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  part 
of  the  larger  movement  for  liberty 
which  was  then  beginning  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  French  philosophers,  and 
was  soon  to  find  passionate  expression 
in  the  revolution  of  1789. 
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By  Morton  Dexter. 


IN  another  article  in  this  magazine 
the  story  of  Congregationalism  in 
England  will  be  told.  It  is  my 
pleasant  task  to  outline  Congrega- 
tional history  in  this  country.  Al- 
though Congregationalists  are  not 
one  of  the  largest  denominations  in 
numbers,  they  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important.  New  England  has 
taken  the  lead  in  settling  and  in 
shaping  the  character  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Great  West,  and  it  is  to  the 
Congregation  a  1- 
ists  principally 
that  New  Eng- 
land owes  what 
she  is.  It  is  be- 
cause she  was 
founded  and  was 
so  long  con- 
trolled by  the 
Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans  that 
she  has  acquired 
her  recognized 
individuality. 

The  life  of  the 
Pilgrims  in 
'Holland,  from 
1607-8  to  1620, 
need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 
They  found 
there  the  reli- 
gious toleration 
to  secure  which 
they     had     fled 
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from  England,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
and  severe  hardships,  they  won  some 
measure  of  prosperity.  But  they 
could  not  stay  there.  They  were  sure 
to  be  absorbed  in  process  of  time  by 
the  Dutch.  They  could  not  attain 
their  chief  purpose,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue a  distinct  community,  working 
out  their  own  religious  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal beliefs.     Moreover,  the  life  of  the 


country  was  full  of  risk,  especially 
moral,  to  their  young  people.  They  al- 
so feared  the  renewed  horrors  of  war ; 
for  the  truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards  was  nearly  ended.  So 
they  resolved  to  emigrate  again,  and  to 
the  new  world  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  story  of  their  departure  from 
Holland,  their  brief  but  troubled  lin- 
gering in  England,  and  their  trying 
voyage  is  also  familiar.  We  need  not 
even  consider  the  material  side  of  the 
founding  of  the 
Plymouth  col- 
ony. But  it  is 
worth  noting 
that  the  person- 
nel of  the  com- 
pany had  al- 
tered consider- 
ably since  their 
flight  from  Eng- 
land twelve  years 
before.  The 
Mayflower  pas- 
sengers i  n- 
cluded  only  a 
minority  of  the 
Pilgrim  body 
in  Holland. 
Brewster  and 
Bradford  con- 
tinued among 
their  leaders. 
But  Richard 
Clyfton,  their  be- 
loved first  pas- 
tor, had  remained  at  Amsterdam, 
and  even  his  successor,  John  Robin- 
son, their  real  head,  had  stayed  in 
Ley  den  with  the  majority,  meaning 
to  "follow  later.  Edward  Winslow 
and  John  Carver,  each  to  be  their 
governor  later,  Samuel  Fuller,  their 
trusty  physician,  and  their  sturdy,  in- 
domitable little  captain,  Miles  Stan- 
dish,    however,    had    joined    them    in 
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Holland,  and  John  Alden,  worthy  of 
the  others,  in  England.  But  these 
changes  had  not  altered  their  spirit. 
They  were  heartily  loyal  to  religious 
liberty  in  general,  and  to  Congrega- 
tionalism as  their  chosen  form  of 
church  life,  in  particular. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  here 
what  their  ideas  of  Congregational- 
ism wrere.  Clearly  their  views 
had  not  taken  final  shape.  But 
they  held  and  practiced  one  of 
the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
Congregationalism,  the  independ- 
ence, under  Christ,  of  each  local 
church ;  and  they  believed  in,  and 
were  ready  to  practice,  the  other,  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches.  The 
chief  differences  between  their  Con- 
gregationalism and  ours  were  in  re- 
gard to  church  officers.  We  expect 
the  pastor  to  be  also  the  teacher ; 
they  had  different  men  for  these  two 
functions.  For  some  time  also  they 
leaned  towards  Presbyterianism  far 
enough  to  have  elders  in  each  church, 
endowed  with  a  somewhat  more  posi- 
tive and  extensive  authority  than  that 
of  their  modern  successors,  the  dea- 
cons. But  these  differences  were  of 
form  rather  than  substance. 

It  is  an  error,  although  a  common 
one,  to  suppose  that  they  were  hostile 
to  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
They  were  singularly  free  from  such 


intolerance,  especially  when  the  prev- 
alent temper  of  their  times  is  re- 
membered. But  for  the  corruptions 
and  extreme  harshness  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England,  probably 
they  never  would  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  abandoning  it.  In  Leyden 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mune now  and  then  with  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  Winslow  testi- 
fies that  Robinson,  their  conceded 
head  and  spokesman,  urged  great 
caution  in  separating  from  any 
church,  declaring 

"that  till  Christ  the  Lord  departed  wholly 
from  it,  man  ought  not  to  leave  it,  onely 
to  bear'  witnesse  against  the  corruption 
that  was  in  it.  [Hypocrisie  Unmasked. 
93d" 

As  to  the  English  church  itself, 

"they  held  that  though  there  was  no  true 
Church  of  England,  there  were  many  true 
churches  in  the  bounds  of  the  Establish- 
ment. [W.  Walker.  Amer,  Church  Hist. 
Series.     Congregationalists.     218.]" 

Robinson 

"allowed  hearing  the  godly  Ministers 
preach  and  pray  in  the  publick  Assemblies; 
yea,    he    allowed    private    communion    not 
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onely  with  them,  but  all  that  were  faithfull 
in  Christ  Jesus  in  the  Kingdome,  and  else- 
where upon  all  occasions.  [Hyp.  Unm. 
93-]" 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Pilgrims  had  been  trained  and  in 
which  they  founded  Plymouth 
Colony.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
Church  of  England  people  and  Bap- 
tists dwelt  continuously  in  Plymouth 
in  peace,  except  such  as  openly 
sought  to  overturn  the  Independent 
churches.  There  is  even  a  tradition 
that  Miles  Standish  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  never  joined  their 
church,  although  a  regular  worship- 
per. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  founded  by  Winthrop,  Endicott 
and  their  followers  in  1628-30.  They 
had  the  approval  of  the  English 
throne  and  a  large,  well-equipped 
company.  This  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Pilgrims  extended  even 
to  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  were 
Puritans  and  were  actuated  largely 
by  a  religious  motive.  Yet,  prima- 
rily, theirs  was  a  commercial  colony, 
and  they  did  not  mean  to  disavow  the 
State  Church.  But  circumstances 
were  too   much   for  them.     As   thev 
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learned  about  the  Congregationalism 
of  Plymouth,  they  appreciated  both 
its  inherent  merits  and  its  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  such  social  conditions  as 
theirs,  and  adopted  it.  Their  earliest 
church  was  at  Salem,  organized  Au- 
gust 6,  1629,  the  Plymouth  church 
being  represented  and  extending  its 
greetings. 

The      permanent      settlement      of 
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Maine  was  begun  about  1622,  at 
Saco  and  elsewhere,  the  Popham 
Colony  fifteen  years  earlier  having 
failed.  That  of  New  Hampshire  was 
begun  about  1633  at  Dover.  The 
Connecticut  Colony  was  begun  in 
1 634-1 635  by  settlers  from  Massachu- 
setts, chiefly  from  Newtowne,  now 
Cambridge,  and  Dorchester, — led  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone  and  Governor  John  Haynes ; 
and  the  New  Haven  Colony,  in 
1638,  by  Puritans  from  England, 
with  Rev.  John  Davenport  and 
Theophilus  Eaton  at  their  head. 
In  1643  all  four  colonies — 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
then  being  included  in  Massa- 
chusetts— confederated  as  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land;  and  in  1692  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies 
became  one. 

From  the  first  settlements 
until  the  end  of  the  century  the 
development  of  Congregational- 
ism was  steady.  In  1665  a  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized  in 
Boston;  in  16S6  an  Episcopal 
church — that  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  now  Unitarian  ;  and  in 
1 691  the  new  charter  gave  ec- 
clesiastical freedom  to  all.  But 
until  then  Congregationalism 
had  held  conceded  supremacy. 
The  comparatively  simple  polity 


of  the  Plymouth  men  had  prevailed 
throughout  New  England,  but  cir- 
cumstances had  modified  it  some-; 
what,  and  not  always  with  advan- 
tage. The  Churcfi  had  become  par- 
tially united  with  the  State  and  in  an* 
important  sense  dependent  upon  it. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  secure  the 
rule  of  only  the  most  trustworthy 
citizens,  .the  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
New  Haven  colonies  limited  the  suf- 
frage to  church  members,  an  un-Con- 
gregational  policy  which,  in  spite  of 
some  advantages,  worked  evil.  It 
was  abandoned  in  the  latter  colony  in 
1664,  and  in  the  former  in  1693. 
Moreover,  every  taxpayer  had  to  help 
support  the  churches  and  the  minis- 
try. There  was  a  justification  for  this 
requirement,  because  every  church 
was  a  recognized  and  valuable  benefit 
to  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  in  many  communities,  especially 
the  newer  ones,  churches  could  not 
have  been  maintained  in  any  other 
way.  Furthermore,  where  only 
church  members  could  vote,  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  com- 
posed of  substantially  the  same  per- 
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sons.  But  none  the  less  the  practice 
involved  a  contradiction  of  their  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  Church  in 
a  free  State.  The  Con- 
gregational churches 
continued  to  be  sup- 
ported by  public  taxa- 
tion, as  the  rule,  until 
well  into  the  present 
century. 

Before  very  long  some 
troublesome  immigrants 
began  to  appear.  The 
success  and  reputed 
freedom  of  the  young 
colonies  were  inviting  to 
people  whose  peculiari- 
ties made  them  uncom- 
fortable    or     unsafe 


in 


England,  and  their  coming  led  to  re- 
sults which  have  gained  for  our  fore- 
fathers a  somewhat  un- 
favorable reputation. 
Their  conduct  towards 
Roger  Williams  in 
1635,  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  in  1637, 
and  sundry  Baptists 
and  Quakers  during 
the  next  forty  years 
has  been  condemned 
too  severely.  They  did 
banish  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  but 
they  did  so  for  sufficient 
cause.  In  England 
either  of  the  two  would 
almost    certainlv    have  ray  palmer. 


been  put  to  death.  The  Baptists  were 
not  treated  with  great  severity ;  and 
the  Quakers  were  so  persistently,  and 
at  times  scandalously,  obnoxious,  that 
they  abundantly  earned  drastic  treat- 
ment, although  their  punishments 
were  sometimes  excessive  and  cruel. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
civil  or  religious  motives  chiefly  de- 
termined the  action  of  the  colonial 
authorities  towards  such  persons. 
Probably  both  had  their  influence. 
Indeed,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters were  interwoven  so  thoroughly 
at  the  time  that  each  must  have  con- 
tributed to  shape  the  decisions 
reached.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Plymouth  colonists  exhibited 
little  or  nothing  of  the 
]  severity  manifested  else- 
where. They  welcomed 
Roger  Williams  as  co- 
pastor  for  a  year  or  two 
with  Rev.  Ralph  Smith, 
in  spite  of  their  disap- 
proval of  some  of  the 
former's  teachings ;  and 
they  never  put  a  Quaker 
to  death. 

In  behalf  of  the  Bay 
colonists,  also,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that 
they  never  undertook  to 
offer  opportunity  for  the 
promulgation  of  any 
theory  by  anybody.  They  had  settled 
here  at  great  hardship  to  practice  their 
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own  beliefs.  They  could  not  allow 
the  peace  and  safety  of  their  colony 
to  be  imperilled  by  the  avowal  and 
illustration  of 
what  they  con- 
sidered destruct- 
ive theories.  As 
compared  with 
modern  times, 
they  were  intol- 
erant, although 
less  so  than 
often  is  asserted. 
But  in  compar- 
ison with  their 
contemporaries, 
they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their 
a  g  e.  Because 
they  were  its  ad- 
herents,    Con- 
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and  punished  everywhere. 
It  was  the  ignorance  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  and  not 
any  narrowness  peculiar  to 
Congregationalists,  which 
condemned  the  poor  crea- 
tures at  Salem. 

One  distinctive  feature  of 
the      Congregationalism      of 
the   seventeenth   century   de- 
serves  passing  mention.      It 
is      the      famous      Half-way 
Covenant.     Theearly 
churches   believed   that   only 
professors      of      religion      ought      to 
be    church    members,    but    that    their 
children  shared  in  their  covenant,  and 
therefore     in     a 
real   sense   were 
church      m  e  ru- 
bers,   too.       In- 
fant     baptism 
was    limited     to 
children     who 
had  at  least  one 
parent      in      the 
church.  As 

these  baptized 
persons  grew 
up,  some  never 
joined  the 
church,  although 
in  sympathy 
with  it.  What 
boston.  should    be    done 


gregationalism  has  had  to  bear  unjust 
reproach. 

It  also  has  been  condemned  too  se- 
verely because  of  the  course  which 
some  of  its  ministers  and  eminent 
laymen,  such  as  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
and  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  followed 
at  the  time  of  the  terrible  witchcraft 
panic  near  the  end  of  the  century.  Of 
course  they  were  to  blame,  but  not 
specially  as  Congregationalists.  In 
Great  Britain,  whether  ruled  by 
Presbyterians  or  churchmen,  and  not 
only  then,  but  for  almost  a  whole  cen- 
tury longer,  supposed  witches  con- 
tinued to  be  burned — none  were 
burned  in  the  American  colonies — 
and  one  was  executed  in  Germany  as 
late  asT793.    Witchcraft  wasbelievedin 


their      children?        To      admit 
the  infant  offspring  of  non-professing 
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parents  to  church  membership  in  any 
sense  seemed  improper.  But,  being 
children  of  baptized  persons,  to  re- 
fuse them  all  church  recognition 
seemed  unfair.  So  the  custom  arose 
of  admitting  non-regenerate  persons, 
themselves  children  of  church  mem- 
bers, to  a  partial  church  membership. 
They  could  "own  the  covenant,"  as  it 
was  called,  i.  e.,  accept  the  leading 
truths  of  the  gospel  and  promise  to 
walk  in  general  fellowship  with  the 
church,  but  without  partaking  of  the 
communion  and  without  voting. 
Then  they  could  have  their  children 
baptized. 

This  compromise  met  with  stout 
opposition,  but  finally  prevailed  quite 
commonly.  It  was  due  to  the  desire 
of  Christian  people  to  keep  in  touch 
with,  and  to  maintain  a  good  influ- 
ence over,  those  of  their  friends  who 
exhibited  a  high  moral  character,  but 
who,  for  one  or  another  reason, 
never  professed  to  be  converted.  But 
it  was  a  mistake, 
and  it  promoted 
an  essentially  in- 
tellectual rather 
than  a  chiefly  spir- 
itual Christian  life. 
It  tended  to  laxity, 
and  to  its  influence 
was  due  the  fact 
that  some 
churches  at  last 
admitted  to  full 
membership  bap- 
tized persons  who 
made  no  pretence 
of  having  been 
converted.  By 
1800  it  had  been 
abandoned  almost 
wholly.  But  it 
produced  grave 
results   afterwards. 

In  important  re-  the  first  church 

spects  this  early  period  of  our  denom- 
inational history  hardly  has  been  sur- 
passed. It  was  the  heroic  period  of 
Congregationalism  on  this  continent, 
that  of  the  subjugation  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  laying  of  foundations,  of 
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extreme  privation  and  grave  peril,  of 
sharp  conflict  and  steady  progress,  of 
daring  experiment  and  solid  and  some- 
times brilliant  achievement.  It  was  the 
period  not  only  of 
the  historic  colon- 
ial    civil     leaders, 
but   also    of    bold 
yet  cautious  theo- 
logical   and    eccle- 
siastical    advance. 
It     witnessed     the 
adoption     of     the 
famous         Cam- 
bridge      Platform, 
in  1649,  a  new  ec- 
clesiastical   consti- 
tution    illustrating 
advance      towards 
the  fellowship  and 
even  confederation 
of     the     churches. 
It   listened   to   the 
telling     utterances 
and  read  the  vol- 
uminous,   pungent 
writings    of    John 
Cotton,  the  Mathers,  John  Davenport 
and    Thomas    Hooker.      It    saw    the 
promulgation   of  the   earliest   written 
code  of  Massachusetts,  "The  Body  of 
Liberties,"    drawn    up    by    Rev.    Na- 
thaniel Ward  of  Ipswich,  and  of  the 
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first  written  constitution  in  human 
history  which  led  to  a  civil  govern- 
ment, that  of  Connecticut,  largely  the 
work  of  Hooker ;  and  it  beheld  the 
successful  inauguration  of  system- 
atic missionary  work  on  this  conti- 
nent in  the  labors  of  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
"the  Apostle  to  the  Indians." 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
development  of  Con- 


gregationalism    was 


along  two  principal 
lines,  those  of  terri- 
torial expansion  and 
of  theological  belief. 
The  great  movement 
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of  population  westward  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Vermont 
attracted  settlers  from  about  1760. 
Eastern  New  York,  of  course,  had 
long  been  well  populated,  chiefly  by 
the  Dutch.  Ohio  was  settled  in  1788, 
and  by  New  Englanders.  The  region 
lying  directly  south  of  Lake  Erie  was 
known  as  Connecticut's  Western  Re- 


serve. Congregationalism  started 
west  with  its  adherents ;  and  the  first 
church  in  Vermont  was  founded  in 
1762  at  Brattleboro.  By  1800  there 
were  seventy-four  churches  in  the 
territory,  and  they  had  formed  a 
General  Convention.  There  also  were 
a  few  Congregational  churches  in 
eastern  New  York  and  some  in  its 
western  part.  In  Ohio  the 
earliest  church  was  in 
Marietta,  founded  in  1796. 
But  the  current  of  migra- 
tion westward  did  not  flow 
strongly  until  after  the 
Revolution. 

In  New  England, 
churches  continued  to 
multiply,  as  population  in- 
creased, and  Congrega- 
tionalism remained  the 
principal  and  often  the 
only  form  of  Christian 
worship.  But,  owing  to 
the  material  pressure  in- 
evitable in  a  new  country, 
to  the  loss  of  the  generally 
devout  personal  example 
and  influence  of  the  early 
settlers,  to  the  operation  of 
the  'Half-way  Covenant, 
and  to  the  power  of  the 
deistic,  free-thinking  spirit 
prevalent  in  England  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  the 
quality  of  the  piety  of  New 
England  had  declined  not- 
ably. Spirituality  had  been 
succeeded  by  indifference 
in  many  communities. 

Efforts     to     counteract 
this  tendency  had  not  been 
lacking.   In  1701  Yale  Col- 
lege had  been  founded,  at 
Saybrook,         Connecticut, 
partly  because  of  the  desire  in  Con- 
necticut for  the  higher  education,  but 
also  to  offset  the  growing  supremacy 
of  the  liberal  theology  at  Harvard  and 
to  promote  a  spiritual  type  of  piety. 
The   synod,   deputed   by  the    General 
Court  of  Connecticut  to  prepare  a  form 
of    ecclesiastical    discipline,    also    had 
met  at  Saybrook,  September  9,  1708, 
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had  recommended  the  Savoy  Confes- 
sion, adopted  previously,  in  1680,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  a  statement  of  doc- 
trine, and  had  drawn  up  the  famous 
Saybrook  Platform  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches, — which  con- 
tinued to  be  civil  law  until  1784.  But 
about  t  734- 1 735  there  began  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revivals  of  reli- 
gion in  Christian  history.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  such  phenomena 
in  general,  the  significance  of  this  one 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

It  is  known  as  The  Great  Awaken- 
ing. It  continued,  somewhat  inter- 
mittently, for  six  or  seven  years.  It 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  preaching  of 
the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards,  then 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  old, 
and  pastor  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  profound  meta- 
physician and  also  something  of  a 
mystic.  He  was  almost  unequalled 
as  a  logical,  powerful  preacher. 
Burning  as  he  was  with  zeal,  his 
sermons  stirred  the  community  to  its 
foundations,  and  the  revival  which 
began  there  spread  rapidly,.;  At  first- 
its  influence  was  felt  chiefly  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,   but   soon   it   ex- 
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tended  itself  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. Thousands  were  converted  and 
the  eminent  evangelists,  George 
Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  were 
among  its  most  active  promoters.  It 
was  accompanied  by  some  extrava- 
gances, and  was  succeeded  in  many 
communities  by  a  coldness  like  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  Yet  it  made 
a  deep,  lasting  and,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  impression  upon  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  century. 

It  led,  however,  to  controversy, 
and  out  of  the  active  theological 
study  and  discussion  which  it  caused 
two  schools  of  belief  grew  up,  which 
never  have  reunited.  The  more  con- 
servative became  known  as  the  New 
England  Theology,  or  the  New 
Divinity ;  the  other  as  the  Arminian, 
or  Liberal.  Each  modified  the  old, 
traditional  Calvinism ;  but  the  con- 
servatives retained  it  substantially, 
while  the  liberals  departed  from  it 
widely,  especially  as  to  the  doctrines 
of  sin,  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the 
atonement,  and  put  emphasis  upon 
rectitude  of  conduct,  not  upon  the 
work  of  Christ  for  mankind,  as  the 
means  of  human  salvation.  Their 
controversy  was  a  leading  feature  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  century. 
It  was  long,  vigorous  and  too  often 
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bitter.  It  made  many  men  famous 
and  produced  an  important  literature. 
Among  the  chief  contributors  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Divinity  were 
the  Edwardses,  father  and  son.  The 
former  was  a  prolific  author,  and  of 
his  nearly  two-score  productions  only 
a  few  need  be  named,  e.  g.,  his 
Treatise  Concerning  Religious  Affec- 
tions (1746),  his  Careful  Enquiry  into 
the  Modern  Prevailing  Notions  of  Free- 
dom of  Will  (1754),  by  which  he  is 
best  known  to  modern  readers,  his 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
Defended  (1758),  and  his  The  Nature 


Advantage  to  the  Universe,  etc.  (1759), 
An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Promises 
of  the  Gospel,  etc.  (1765),  True  State 
and  Character  of  the  Unrcgenerate, 
etc.  (1769),  and  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  True  Holiness  (1773);  and 
Stephen  West,  an  Essay  on  Moral 
Agency  (1772),  and  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  (1785).  President 
Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Emmons  also  were  prominent 
with  both  tongue  and  pen,  but  their 
writings  were  not  printed  until  the 
present  century. 

Representative      Arminians      were 
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of  True  Virtue  (1765).  The  latter, 
who  chiefly  propounded  what  long 
prevailed  as  the  "governmental" 
theory  of  the  atonement,  was  the 
author  of  Brief  Observations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  (1784), 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment (1785),  and  The  Necessity  of 
Atonement  ("1785). 

Joseph  Bellamy  also  wrote  many 
pungent  tracts,  and  a  volume,  True 
Religion  Delineated  (1750).  Samuel 
Hopkins  contributed  four  works, 
Sin,    through    Divine   Interposition,    an 


Charles  Chauncey,  whose  Seasonable 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
New  England  (1743)  was  drawn  out 
by  the  Great  Awakening;  Experi- 
ence Mayhew,  who  wrote  Grace  De- 
fended (1744);  his  son,  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  whose  Sermons  (1755)  were 
reprinted  in  London ;  Lemuel  Briant, 
whose  published  discourse,  The  Ab- 
surdity and  Blasphemy  of  deprctiating 
Moral  Virtue  (1749),  provoked  sev- 
eral sharp  replies  ;  and  Samuel  Web- 
ster, whose  anonymous  tract,  A 
Winter    Evening's    Conversation    upon 
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the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
(1757),  drew  forth  from 
Peter  Clark  the  next  year 
A  Summer  Morning's  Con- 
versation. 

No  formal  rupture  oc- 
curred, however.  All  were 
loyal  Congregationalists 
in  polity,  no  matter  how 
much  some  had  departed 
from  the  faith  ;  and  during 
the  last  third  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Revolution  and 
the  political  excitements 
of  our  early  national  life 
thrust  church  affairs  into 
the  background. 

It  should  be  noted  here 
that  Congregationalism  had  much  to 
do  with  causing  the  Revolution.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  it  had  fostered  the 
democratic  spirit  in  Church  and  State. 
It  had  promoted  an  intelligent,  sturdy 
type  of  citizenship.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike 
throughout  New  England  had  been 
educated  under  its  influence,  and  it 
had  trained  the  people  to  be  ready  to 
take  the  lead,  as  they  did,  in  the 
struggle  for  political  freedom.  More- 
over, the  direct  activity  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  throughout  the 
war  conspicuously  aided  our  success. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  modification  of  Con- 
gregationalism in  practice  was  made, 
which  lasted  for  several  generations, 
a  change  towards  the  consolidation 
of  the  churches  and  adverse  to  their 
individual  independence.  Until  al- 
most the  end  of  the  previous  century 
the  desire  of  the  ministers  to  unite  in 
associations  for  fellowship  and  dis- 
cussion had  been  frowned  upon  as 
dangerous.  But  the  Ministers'  Con- 
vention of  Massachusetts,  a  kind  of 
general  assembly,  had  had  a  feeble 
existence  and  met  once  a  year.  By 
degrees  local  associations  now  began 
to  be  formed,  and  soon  the  Ministers' 
Convention,  under  new  leaders,  took 
on  fresh  life,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  "Consoeiate"  the  churches  into  a 
formal  union  and  to  institute  "stand- 
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ing  councils,"  thus  neutralizing  the 
independence  of  the  churches.  This 
proposition  was  made  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1705,  and  in  Connecticut  a 
few  vears  later.  In  the  latter  State  it 
substantially  prevailed,  and,  although 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  of  no  great 
significance,  it  is  not  wholly  aban- 
doned, even  now.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  found  less  favor,  and,  al- 
though adopted,  it  never  had  similar 
power  and  became  a  dead  letter  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Its  adoption 
was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
Mathers ;  and  "its  failure  to  amount  to 
more,  to  the  influence  of  Rev.  John 
Wise  of  Ipswich,  whose  two  volumes, 
The  Church's  Quarrel  Espoused  (1710) 
and  Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
New  England  Churches  (1717)  macle  a 
profound  impression.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  danger  to  the 
independence  of  the  churches  had 
long  passed  away. 

The  record  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
one  of  more  rapid  and  diversified 
progress,  vet  not  without  ferment  and 
conflict.  The  theological  differences 
already  noted  soon  reappeared  active- 
ly, and  reached  their  climax  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Controversy  ;  and  the  two  wings 
separated.  Gradually,  especially  in 
eastern  New  England,  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  the  deity  of  Christ, 
the  need  of  an  atonement,  and  eternal 
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punishment  had  come 
to  be  denied  in  some 
churches,  while  in- 
sisted upon  the  more 
strenuously  where 
they  still  were  be- 
lieved. There  could 
be  but  one  result ;  and 
difficulties  in  the  set- 
tlement of  ministers 
began  to  occur.  The 
selection  of  Rev. 
Henry  Ware  as  Hol- 
lis  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  1805,  a  Uni- 
tarian victory,  pro- 
voked   a    crisis.      The 

outcome  was  the  secession  of  thirty-nine  churches  to 
the  Unitarians  and  the  division  of  nearly  a  hundred 
others,  the  evangelical  portion  usually  being  obliged 
to  withdraw,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  its  share  of  the 
common  property.  The  Unitarians  included  many  of 
the  most  excellent  and  eminent  men  and  women  of  the 
time.  Among  their  leaders  were  Dr.  W.  E.  Charming, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  Professor  Andrews  Norton 
and  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard.  They  always 
have  been  distinguished  for  philanthropy.  The  liter- 
ary celebrities  of  New  England  have  been  notably  in 
sympathy  with  them.  But  they  lacked  something  of 
spirituality,  and  never  have  multiplied  greatly.  Al- 
though entitled  to  the  name,  they  ordinarily  have 
ceased  to  be  called  Congregationalists. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  another  cleavage  of  be- 
lief— but  with  no  resultant  separation — has  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  what  is  known 
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as  the  New  Theology,  which  claims 
to  be  "Christo-centric"  and  makes 
prominent  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, Biblical  criticism  and  the 
theory  of  a  possible  future  probation 
for  some  of  the  impenitent.  It  also 
devotes  large  attention  to  Christian 
sociology.  This  difference  has  af- 
fected the  settlement  of  pastors  to 
some  extent,  has  reached  the  courts, 
but  undecisively,  in  connection  with 
the  Andover  Seminary, 
and  has  caused  some 
modification  of  the  us- 
ages of  the  American 
Board  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  missionaries. 
For  some  time  consider- 
able sharpness  of  feeling 
existed,  but  it  has  disap- 
peared. This  difference 
of  opinion  and  its  conse- 
quences, however,  nave 
not  been  peculiar  to 
Congregationalists.  The 
Baptists,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  have 
had  similar  experiences. 

The  expansion  of  Congregational- 
ism since  1800  has  been  rapid.  Its 
esprit  dc  corps  has  increased  greatly. 
Many  formerly  assumed  its  spirit  to 
be  peculiarly  suited  to  New  England, 
but  inappropriate  elsewhere.  For 
some  time  its  westward  advance  was 
half-hearted,  and,  by  the  one-sided 
operation  of  a  mistaken  "Plan  of 
Union"  with  the  Presbyterians,  the 
latter  reaped  large  gains  at  its  ex- 
pense. A  most  careful  statistician, 
the  late  Dr.  A.  H.  Ross,  has  esti- 
mated that  this  arrangement  lost  to 
Congregationalists  more  than  two 
thousand  churches.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  no  suspicion  of 
underhanded  dealing  attaches  to  the 
Presbyterians.  But  since  about  1850, 
following  closely,  and  often  fully 
keeping  pace  with,  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  migration,  our  churches  have 
held  their  own  well  with  the  growth 
of  the  country. 

In  1827  twelve  recent  grad- 
uates    of     Yale     Seminarv     formed 
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an  "Illinois  band,"  devoting  them- 
selves with  conspicuous  subsequent 
success  to  labor  in  that  state.  Since 
then  the  same  thing  has  been  done 
with  good  results  in  one  or  two  other 
states.  In  1800  we  had  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches,  but  no  sta- 
tistics of  their  membership  exist.  The 
Year  Book  for  1899  reports  five  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  twenty 
churches  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  members.  At  the 
South  before  the  Civil 
War  the  hostility  of 
Congregationalism  to 
slavery  forbade  its  ex- 
istence, excepting  spo- 
radically. It  always  has 
insisted  strongly  on  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious equality  of  all 
men.  But  there,  too,  it 
has  made  good  headway 
since  1865. 

In  1852  the  Albany 
Convention  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  Congregational  activity. 
This  was  the  first  general  assembly 
of  the  denomination  as  a  whole 
since  the  Cambridge  synod,  held 
in  1 646- 1 648.  It  included  four 
hundred    and     sixty-three     members, 
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representing  seventeen  states.  It 
unanimously  abandoned  the  "Plan 
of  Union,"  indorsed  the  denomina- 
tional societies  then  active  in  home 
missionary  work,  condemned  slavery, 
called    for     fifty     thousand     dollars — 
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nearly  sixty-two  thousand  dollars 
were  given — for  building  churches  in 
the  West,  and  took  action  leading,  in 


1854,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Congrega- 
tional Year  Book,  con- 
taining the  denomina- 
tional statistics,  long 
edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  A.  H.  Quint  and 
now  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hazen.  It  also  led  to 
the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Con- 
gregational Associa- 
tion, which  has  had 
successively  the  effi- 
cient services  of  Dr.  J. 
S.  Clark,  Dr.  I.  P. 
Langworthv  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cobb. 

In      1865      another 
great  General  Council 
met    at     Boston    and 
adopted  —  on     Burial 
Hill,  during  a  visit  to 
Plymouth — a  fresh  re- 
affirmation and  decla- 
ration of  faith ;  and  in 
1 871    the   first   of   the 
sessions  of  the  Trien- 
nial National  Council 
was  held,  at  Oberlin. 
This  important  repre- 
sentative     body,      al- 
though    having    only 
moral    authority,    has 
been       powerful       in 
consolidating      the 
churches,     promoting 
their  fellowship  with- 
out    interfering    with 
their        independence. 
It  caused  the  appoint- 
ment    of    the     Creed 
Commission    of    1883, 
consisting   of   twenty- 
five  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  our 
order,  representing  all 
parts    of   the    country 
and     many     different 
shades  of  belief.  Their 
duty  was  to  formulate 
view     of     the     theolog- 
ical    developments     of    the     time,     a 
statement  embodvino:,  not  necessarilv 
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and  precisely  what  they 
believed,  or  thought  the 
ought  to  profess,  but, 
as  nearly  as  possible, 
what  the  doctrinal  belief 
actually  was,  upon  which 
American  Congregation- 
alists  were  agreed.  This 
difficult  task  they  were 
able  to  accomplish  suc- 
cessfully and  unanimous- 
ly, and  the  result,  known 
as  the  Creed  of  1883,  al- 
though not  imposed  upon 
any  church  or  individual 
by  authority,  has  found 
general  acceptance. 

Western  Congregationalism  always 
has  been  essentially  identical  with 
Eastern,  but  has  suggested  one  modi- 
fication in  practice. 
The  late  Dr.  A.  H. 
Ross  proposed  to*  make 
district  associations  of 
churches  —  instead  of 
individual  churches  or 
associations  of  minis- 
ters —  responsible  for 
ministerial  standing ; 
and  the  suggestion  is 
being  accepted,  al- 
though not  yet  adopted 
generally. 

Missionary  effort  al- 
so has  been  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  this  cen- 
tury's Congregational 
history.       Our    foreign 


missionary  society,  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  founded  in  1810,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  such  bodies.  It  has 
rendered  service  widespread,  substan- 
tial, brilliant  and  at  times  romantic. 
It  has  had  successful  missions  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  Austria,  European 
Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  Cey- 
lon, the  Madura  district  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Micronesia,  Central  Africa  and  Zulu- 
land,  and  among  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  Indians  here  at  home.  The 
Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  the  one  organized  in 
1826  and  the  other  in  1846,  have  done 
similar  work  in  our  own 
land  along  lines  generally 
parallel,  yet  separate. 
The  distinction  between 
them  is  that  the  former 
labors  chiefly  among 
white  people,  while  the 
latter  devotes  itself  main- 
ly to  the  needs  of  the  ne- 
groes, the  Chinese  among 
us  and  the  Indians.  Each 
society  now  is  entering 
upon  work  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands  for  which 
munger.  we  iately  have  acquired 
responsibility. 

Here,  too,  must  be  named  the  effi- 
cient  Congregational    Church    Build- 
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ing  Society,  founded  in  1853,  which 
clinches  the  efforts  of  the  two  just 
mentioned  by  helping  to  house  the 
churches    which    thev    form    and    the 


churches,  but  soon  ceased  to  be  de- 
nominational, and  now  numbers  its 
membership  by  millions. 

A  large  volume  might  be  written 
about  American  Congre- 
gationalists  in  connection 
with  education,  without 
exhausting  the  subject. 
Probably  their  record  can- 
not be  paralleled.  From 
the  outset  the  colonists 
took  pains  to  give  their 
children  the  best  education 
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ministers  who  take   such 
churches   in   charge ;   the 
Congregational       Educa- 
tion  Society,   founded   in 
1816,  but  for  which  many 
of    our    most    useful    and 
honored  ministers  would 
have  been  unable  to  edu- 
cate      themselves ;       and 
the    Congregational    Sunday    School 
and  Publishing  Society,  dating:  from 
7832,    which    organizes    and    sustains 
Sunday  Schools  and  supolies  the  best 
religions      and       general       literature. 
Moreover,   the   A.merican    Congrega- 
tional Association,  organized  in  1853, 
has  erected  in  Boston,  as  a  denomin- 
ational headquarters,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  class  ;  and  its  library 
ranks  among  the  best  in  denomina- 
tional,     colonial      and      sociological 
works.     The  American   Board's   mu- 
seum of  curiosities,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  missionaries  and 
others,    and   the    Hon.    S.    B.    Pratt's 
remarkable   collection   of   Bibles   and 
manuscripts,  of  which  it  has  custody, 
are  well   worth   a  visit.     The  world- 
wide    Young     People's     Society     of 
Christian    Endeavor   also   is   of   Con- 
gregational   origin.      It   was   founded 
in  1881  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  then 
pastor    of    the    Williston    Church    in 
Portland,    Maine.      It   was   taken    up 
at     once     by     other     Congregational 
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which  their  circumstances  permitted. 
It  was  primitive  enough  at  first, 
but  they  soon  improved  its  qual- 
ity. In  due  time  they  established 
the  public  school,  and,  although  they 
make  no  claim  of  having  monopo- 
lized loyalty  to  the  free  school,  thev 
can  safely  assert  that  the  fidelity  to  it 
of  no  other  denomination  has  sur- 
passed their  own. 

It  is  the  higher  education,  however, 
which  they  have  done  so  much  spe- 
cial and  fruitful  work  in  promoting. 
Harvard  University  no  longer  is 
identified  with  any  denomination ;  but 
Congregationalists  founded  it  and 
chiefly  sustained  it  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Before  the  century 
now  closing  had  opened,  they  had 
founded  not  only  Flarvard  but  also 
Yale — -which  since  has  become  hon- 
orably known  as  "the  Mother  of  Col- 
leges"— as  well  as  Dartmouth,  Wil- 
liams and  Bowdoin.  They  also  had 
founded  the  two  justly  famous 
Phillips   Academies,   at   Andover   and 
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Exeter.  Since  then  they  have  estab- 
lished Amherst  and  Middlebury  Col- 
leges in  New  England ;  and  in  the 
West  or  the  South,  Oberlin,  Marietta, 
Illinois,  Wheaton,  Olivet,  Beloit, 
Ripon,  Carleton,  Iowa,  Tabor,  Dritry, 
Washburn,  Doane,  Colorado,  Salt 
Lake,  Yankton,  Fargo,  Pomona,  Pa- 
cific, Whitman,  Atlanta,  Fisk,  Berea, 
Tougaloo,  Talladega,  Straight,  Rol- 
lins, Lake  Charles  and  others.  None 
of  these,  however,  are  denominational 
in  the  sense  of  being  sectarian.  They 
welcome  all  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents, and  they  make  no  attempt  to 


already  is  grappling  successfully  with 
a  most  vital  problem,  that  of  Amer- 
icanizing, as  well  as  educating,  the 
multitude  of  French  Canadians 
among  us,  who,  although  born  in  our 
own  day  and  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, really  in  many  respects  repre- 
sent the  old  world  of  a  century  or 
more  ago.  Moreover,  we  may  claim 
as  our  own  in  some  true  sense  a  num- 
ber of  superior  institutions  scattered 
about  the  world,  which  are  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  our  missionaries,  of 
which  Robert  College,  at  Constanti- 
nople,  of  which   Dr.    Cyrus   Hamlin 
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proselyte.  Some  still  are  young  or  in 
the  day  of  small  things.  But  most 
are  vigorous  and  are  doing  excellent 
service.  Many  are  famous.  Then 
there  are  our  seven  theological  semi- 
naries, Andover,  Bangor,  Yale,  Hart- 
ford, Oberlin,  Chicago  and  Pacific, 
distinguished  for  scholarly  and  prac- 
tical efficiency. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  several 
of  the  most  useful  and  popular  insti- 
tutions for  young  women,  such  as 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  Wellesley. 
The  excellent  French-American  Col- 
lege,   at    Springfield,    Massachusetts, 


was  so  long  the  head,  and  The 
Doshisha,  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  founded 
by  Joseph  Neesima,  are  conspicuous 
examples.  And  some  of  the  best  edu- 
cational centres  and  forces  wholly, 
outside  of  our  denomination  owe 
much  to  Congregationalists ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  has  President  J.  B.  Angell  at 
its  head;  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, which  has  President  Cyrus 
Northrup;  Adelbert  College  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  which  has 
President  C.  F.  Thwing ;  and  Howard 
University,      which      has      President 
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J.  E.  Rankin.  The  late  Gen- 
eral S.  C.  Armstrong,  to  whom 
Hampton  Institute  owes  so  much, 
also  was  a  Congregationalist. 

No  adequate  account  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Congregationalists  to 
literature  can  be  given  here.  The 
Congregationalist — in  its  constituent 
member,  The  Recorder,  the  oldest  liv- 
ing religious  newspaper — and  The 
Advance  represent  us  in  religious 
journalism ;  and  The  Outlook  and  The 
Independent  were  started  by  Congre- 
gationalists and  owe  to  us  much  of 
their  success.  Many  religious  news- 
papers, each  devoting  itself  specially 
to  the  needs  of  some  single  state  or 
region,  also  have  done  useful  work; 
and  within  a  few  years  it  has  become 
quite  common  for  a  group  of 
churches,  or  even  a  single  church,  to 
publish  weekly  or  monthly  an  inex- 
pensive and  chiefly  local,  but  helpful, 
bulletin  or  miniature  magazine. 

Among  the  regular  magazines  The 
Congregational  Quarterly  and  The 
Andover  Review,  now  given  up,  won 
high  honor.  The  former,  especially 
in  the  period  before  the  Year  Book 
was  started,  did  valuable  service  in 
distinctively  denominational  lines.  It 
discussed  practical  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  churches,  gave  space  for 
biographies  of  our  leaders,  and  em- 
bodied the  denominational  statistics. 
The  latter  was  more  philosophical  in 
character  and  made  a  special  feature 
of  the  discussion  of  current  theologi- 
cal issues.  The  Missionary  Herald — 
the  outgrowth  of  The  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine  and  The  Pan- 
oplist — and  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are 
distinctively  and  creditably  Congre- 
gationalist, the  one  being  the  organ 
of  the  American  Board,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  modern  exponents  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, the  other  having  a  broader 
range  and  a  more  learned  character. 
Our  Sunday  School  papers  and  maga- 
zines also  are  among  the  very  best. 
Everybody  knows  The  Wellspring, 
and  it  is  as  popular  as  ever.  The  Yale 
Review,  formerly  The  Nezv  Englander, 


also  largely  illustrates  Congregational 
enterprise,  because  Congregational- 
ists had  much  to  do  with  founding  it 
and  are  active  in  its  support.  It  is  one 
of  the  ablest  publications  devoted  to 
economic  and  social  subjects. 

Our  denominational  literature, 
apart  from  periodicals,  is  considerable 
and  of  high  quality.  Among  con- 
tributors to  it,  the  foremost  students 
and  exponents  of  our  history  and  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  our  pol- 
ity have  been  Drs.  Leonard  Bacon, 
J.  E.  Roy,  A.  H.  Ross,  A.  H.  Quint 
and  H.  M.  Dexter.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dun- 
ning and  Professor  Williston  Walker, 
in  addition  to  other  works,  have  writ- 
ten admirable  histories  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, to  which  this  article  is  con- 
siderably indebted.  Some  of  our  fore- 
most theologians  have  been  N.  W. 
Taylor,  Bennett  Tyler,  Leonard 
Woods,  Enoch  Pond,  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  E.  A.  Park,  J.  H.  Fairchild,  J.  K. 
McLean,  Samuel  Harris  and  L.  F. 
Stearns.  Professor  J.  H.  Thayer  has 
given  the  world  a  superior  lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament.  Professors 
Moses  Stuart,  C.  M.  Mead,  E.  C. 
Bissell,  S.  I.  Curtiss,  G.  F.  Moore,  B. 
W.  Bacon  and  F.  H.  Foster  have  won 
honor  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  T.  Ladd  in  metaphysics. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Egyptologists,  and  Professor 
G.  F.  Wright,  like  the  late  Professor 
J.  D.  Dana,  is  a  geologist  of  interna- 
tional fame.  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher 
has  no  superior  in  church  history 
and  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth  is  another 
expert.  The  late  Professor  Austin 
Phelps  and  Professors  F.  W.  Fisk  and 
J.  M.  Hoppin  have  written  important 
works  on  homiletics ;  but  Professor 
Phelps's  devotional  writings  also  have 
endeared  him  to  thousands,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hoppin  is  eminent  as  an  art 
critic.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer  was  known 
the  world  over  by  his  hymns.  Lowell 
Mason  distinguished  himself  in  the 
composition  of  sacred  music,  and  Dr. 
E.  P.  Parker  and  Professors  B.  K. 
Blodgett  and  W.  S.  Pratt  also  have 
done  fine  service  in  hymnology. 
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Drs.  Washington  Gladden  and 
Josiah  Strong  and  Professor  R.  T.  Ely 
are  authorities  in  sociology.  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Jacob  Abbott,  Dr.  Holland, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  (Phelps)  Ward,  G.  W. 
Cable  and  Professor  A.  S.  Hardy  are 
among  those  who  have  represented  us 
in  fiction.  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  has 
written  standard  volumes  on  Japan, 
the  Pilgrims,  and  other  subjects.  Not 
a  few  of  our  missionaries,  too,  have 
been  men  of  literary  or  scientific  abil- 
ity, whose  books  have  taken  front 
rank.  S.  R.  Riggs  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  and 
Hiram  Bingham  not  only  translated  it 
into  the  tongue  of  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
but  first  actually  had  to  reduce  that 
tongue  to  writing.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams was  distinguished  as  an  author- 
ity on  China,  and  his  works,  like  the 
volume  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  have 
an  international  reputation.  Henry 
Blodgett  also  has  done  important 
work  relating  to  China,  and  Lewis 
Grout  is  author  of  a  remarkably 
scientific  grammar  of  the  Zulu 
language. 

I  can  give  but  barest  mention  to 
many  others  of  our  honored  names. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  Samuel  Nott  and 
Gordon  Hall  were  famous  mission- 
aries under  the  American  Board. 
David  Brainerd  earlier  had  won  great 
success  among  the  American  Indians. 
Asa  Turner,  the  home  missionary, 
was  one  of  the  makers  of  Iowa  and 
the  region  beyond,  and  so  were  Wil- 
liam Salter  and  Ephraim  Adams,  who 
still  are  in  service.  George  H.  Atkin- 
son, Cushing  Eels  and,  especially, 
Marcus  Whitman  laid  the  foundations 
of  Christian  civilization  in  the  great 
Northwest,  and  even  saved  it  to  the 
United  States.  Among  our  noted  col- 
lege presidents  have  been  the  two 
Timpthy  Dwights,  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey  and  Noah  Porter  of  Yale ; 
Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams;  W.  A. 
Stearns  and  Julius  H.  Seelye  of  Am- 
herst; S.  C.  Bartlett  and  W.  J.  Tucker 
of  Dartmouth;  W.  D.  Hyde  of  Bow- 
doin ;  W.  W.  Patton  and  J.  E.  Rankin 
of  Harvard;  J.  M.  Sturtevant  of  Illi- 


nois ;  W.  E.  Merriman  of  Ripon ;  W. 

F.  Slocum  of  Colorado  ;  Horace  Bum- 
stead  of  Atlanta ;  Joseph  Ward  of 
Yankton ;  and.  G.  W.  Andrews  of  Tal- 
ladega; while  the  presidents-elect  of 
Yale  and  Amherst,  Professors  A.  T. 
Hadley  and  George  Harris,  have  won 
honors  already. 

Turning  to  our  great  preachers  and 
pastors,  the  names  are  recalled  at  once 
of  Lyman  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
E.  D.  Griffin,  Edward  N.  Kirk,  A.  L. 
Stone,  G.  H.  Gould,  J.  P.  Thompson, 
W.  I.  Budington,  James  Brand,  T.  M. 
Post,  and  G.  L.  Goodell,  with  that  of 
Charles  G.  Finney,  the  evangelist. 
But  their  successors  are  their  peers, 
such  men  as  R.  S.  Storrs,  Alexander 
McKenzie,  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  Lyman  Abbott,  N.D.Hillis, 
R.  R.  Meredith,  A.  J.  Lyman,  H.  A. 
Stimson,  C.  E.  Jefferson,  T.  T. 
Munger,  A.  H.  Bradford,  Arthur 
Little,  G.  A.  Gordon,  W.  E.  Barton, 
S.  E.  Herrick,  G.  L.  Walker,  F.  A. 
Noble,  E.  P.  Goodwin,  E.  B.  Webb, 
D.  N.  Beach,  Richard  Cordley,  C.  M. 
Sheldon,  C.  R.  Brown,  and  many 
more.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  famous 
evangelist,  also  is  a  Congregationalist. 
Nor  may  the  names  be  omitted  of 
such  able  secretaries — for  they  were 
statesmen,  too,  like  their  successors — 
as  Rufus  Anderson,  S.  B.  Treat,  N.  G. 
Clark,  E.  K.  Alden,  A.  H.  Clapp, 
Michael  Strieby  and  Asa  Bullard. 

As  for  our  distinguished  laymen — ■ 
like  Samuel  Abbot,  John  Phillips, 
John  Norris,  Samuel  Williston, 
Samuel  Hitchcock,  W.  A.  Buck- 
ingham,    Alpheus     Hardy,     Charles 

G.  Hammond,  Samuel  Holmes, 
Daniel      Hand,      R.       G.      Hazard, 

A.  C.  Barstow,  Thomas  Doane,  Wil- 
liam Carleton,  W.  O.  Grover,  H.  F. 
Durant,  D.  K.  Pearsons,  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Samuel 

B.  Capen,  Samuel  Johnson  and  others 
— they  are  beyond  counting.  And  on 
our  roll  of  honorable  women  are  Mrs. 
Norton,  who  endowed  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston ;  Mary  Lyon, 
founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke ;  Fidelia  Fisk, 
the  teacher  in  Persia ;  Harriet  Newell, 
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the  missionary;  Sophia  Smith, founder 
of  Smith  College ;  and  Ann  C.  Hassel- 
tine,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
the  eminent  educators. 

Before  ending  this  paper  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  early  and  mod- 
ern Congregationalists  a  little  in  re- 
spect to  their  houses  of  worship,  ser- 
vices and  methods.  Their  "meeting 
houses" — they  preferred  that  name — 
long  were  simple,  hardly  more  than 
square  or  oblong  halls  of  logs  with 
thatched  or  rudely  boarded  roofs. 
The  Pilgrims  worshipped  for  some 
years  in  the  little  fort  on  Burial  Hill 
before  building  any  church  edifice. 
But  the  importance  of  the  meeting 
house  as  the  earthly  centre  of  their 
noblest  aspirations  soon  led  to  im- 
provement. It  grew  larger  and  more 
stately.  By  degrees  they  made  it  more 
attractive  within  and  added  a  tower 
or  spire  without.  For  generations  the 
pews  were  square  enclosures,  often 
large  enough  to  hold  a  considerable 
family  apiece.  The  pulpit  was  high 
above  them  and  often  circular.  Fre- 
quently a  sounding-board  hung  above 
it,  to  throw  out  the  preacher's  voice. 
At  last  a  special  type  of  building 
came  into  vogue,  having  a  dignity  and 
beauty  not  always  possessed  by  its 
modern  substitutes,  the  type  which  the 
Old  South  in  Boston  well  represents. 
Of  course  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
Congregationalists ;  but  they  intro- 
duced it  and  used  it  generally.  Its 
steeple  was  its  most  distinctive  ex- 
ternal feature,  and  consisted  of  a 
square,  or  six-sided,  tower,  or  series 
of  two  or  three  towers,  each  less  in 
diameter  than  that  immediately  below 
it,  with  a  pointed  spire  surmounting 
the  whole.  Many  such  meeting 
houses  remain,  although  they  are  dis- 
appearing. 

The  early  worship  usually  followed 
about  this  order:  I.  Prayer.  2.  Bible 
reading,  with  comments.  3.  Psalm 
singing.  4.  Sermon.  5.  Psalm  sing- 
ing. 6.  (on  stated  Sundays)  Lord's 
Supper,  baptism,  or  both.  7.  Collec- 
tion. This,  for  substance,  has  pre- 
vailed to  the  present  time.     But  with- 


in the  past  generation  responsive  read- 
ings, the  repetition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  a  few  other  features  have 
been  added  by  many  churches.  Con- 
gregational singing  still  is  common, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  led  by  a  choir,  or 
quartette.  Chants  and  anthems  have 
become  usual. 

The  early  practice  of  ordaining  the 
minor  officers  of  the  church,  which 
lately  has  been  revived  by  some 
churches  in  respect  to  the  deacons, 
does  not  appear  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Nor  did  the  churches  hold  mid- 
week meetings  like  ours.  But  they 
often  had  a  weekly  lecture,  and  gath- 
erings somewhat  like  our  prayer  meet- 
ings began  to  be  held  occasionally 
about  1740,  but  did  not  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  church  life  until  after 
1800.  The  "Preparatory  Lecture," 
before  the  Communion  Sunday,  dates 
back  to  March  4,  1720.  It  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  First  and  the  Brattle 
Street  Churches  in  Boston.  The  Sun- 
day School  also  was  unknown  until 
the  early  years  of  this  century. 

It  is  not  peculiar  to  Congregation- 
alists, but  it  is  characteristic  of  them, 
that  their  modern  churches  are  centres 
of  many  religious  or  semi-religious 
activities,  mostly  undreamed  of  half  a 
century  ago.  The  influx  of  foreign 
immigrants  and  the  growth  of  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  have 
raised  many  new  and  serious  problems 
which  all  Christian  institutions  have 
to  face.  Some  of  our  churches,  such 
as  the  Berkeley  Temple,  in  Boston, 
and  the  First,  in  Jersey  City,  have  be- 
come what  is  called  "institutional." 
Without  neglecting  their  proper 
spiritual  work,  they  supplement  it 
and  pa\se  the  way  for  its  success  by 
endeavors  to  benefit  people  in  body 
and  mind,  in  their  homes  and  at  work ; 
to  remedy  poverty,  cure  disease,  en- 
courage to  personal  effort,  and,  gen- 
erally, to  create  a  new  environment 
around  the  individual  so  as  to  uplift 
him  materially  and  socially  in  order 
to  render  him  more  susceptible  to 
spiritual  impressions.  Our  Congre- 
gational  ancestors  would   have  been 
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aghast  indeed,  had  it  beea  proposed 
that  their  churches  should  establish 
classes  in  dress-making,  cooking  or 
military  drill,  carpenters'  shops,  bil- 
liard tables  and  bowling-alleys.  But 
these  and  other  such  agencies  are  be- 
ing used  by  some  churches,  and  with 
apparently  good  results,  although  the 
period  of  experiment  has  yet  hardly 
expired.  They  are  too  costly,  how- 
ever, to  be  generally  adopted. 

The  relations  of  Congregationalists 
to  other  denominations  usually  have 
been,  and  at  present  are,  conspicu- 
ously cordial.  What  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  them  is  more,  and 
more  important,  than  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  them  or  to  us.  For  this  and 
many  other  reasons  our  outlook  is  en- 
couraging. 

In  1 89 1  the  first  International  Con- 
gregational Council  met  in  London. 


It  was  significant  and  memorable. 
Congregationalism  everywhere  has 
felt  its  impulse  ever  since.  During 
this  month  (September,  1899)  the  sec- 
ond International  Council  will  meet 
in  Boston.  Representative  Congre- 
gationalists from  every  land  will  re- 
new acquaintance  and  will  take  coun- 
sel together  for  the  common  good.  It 
will  be  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
greater  work  which  is  waiting  to  be 
done  by  them  hereafter.  Stimulated 
by  the  past,  they  will  go  forward  into 
the  coming  century  hopefully. 


Note. — This  article  on  "Congregationalism  in  America" 
will  be  followed  in  the  October  number  of  the  magazine  by 
an  article  on  "  Congregationalism  in  England,"  by  Rev. 
John  Brown  of  Bedford,  England,  the  author  of  the  well 
known  works  upon  Bunyan  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In 
the  same  number  will  appear  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Cobb,  on  the  Congregational  House  in  Bos- 
ton ;  also  a  reprint  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter's  account 
of  his  first  visit  to  Scrooby,  soon  after  its  identification  by 
Hunter  as  the  cradle  of  the  Pilgrim  church — the  first 
recorded  visit  to  Scrooby  by  an  American. 
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HOMESTEAD. 


By  Curtis  Guild. 
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HE  old-fashioned  New 
England  country  home- 
steads—  have  they 
ceased  to  exist,  or  is  it 
because  we  have  grown 
older  and  with  us  they 
are  only  among  the 
pleasant  pictures  of  the  past?  Mem- 
ories come  to  many  of  us  oldsters  of 
to-day  how  when  in  youth  we  used  to 
spend  our  summer  vacations  at  grand- 
father's old-time  house  in  the  country 
or  Aunt  Mary's  flower-embowered  cot- 
tage. Then  skies  were  bluest,  then 
birds  sang  sweetest,  breezes  were  fra- 
grant with  flowers,  the  days  were  all 
too  short,  our  hearts  were  light ;  then 
care  was  unknown  to  us, — then  we 
were  young. 

How  the  well-remembered  picture 
appears  before  me  as  I  write,  of  my 
dear  old  maiden  aunt's  home!  There 
were  two  of  the  old  ladies,  who  kept 
up  the  ancient  homestead.  It  was  a 
large,  square  house,  with  a  wide  en- 
try running  through  it,  and  was  said 
therefore   to   have    two    front    doors. 


The  first  commanded  a  view  of  the 
stage  road,  separated  from  the  house 
by  a  grass  plat  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
width,  and  then  a  garden  of  twice  that 
width, — an  enclosure  that  was  rich  in 
lilac  bushes  and  red  and  white  roses, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  fine  cherry  tree 
which  produced  annually  a  good  crop 
of  "black  Massards,"  as  they  were 
called.  Further  on,  beyond  the  cherry 
tree  and  outside  the  garden  bound- 
ary, stood  the  picturesque  old  well 
house,  a  small  structure  covering  the 
well  and  having  at  its  side  a  wooden 
spout,  beneath  which  was  deposited 
the  pail  which  received  the  contents 
of  the  "moss-covered  bucket"  when  it 
rose  to  the  top.  A  huge  elm  shaded 
the  well  house,  and  a  luxuriant  trum- 
pet vine  ran  all  over  it.  The  walk 
from  the  house  door  to  the  well  was 
bordered  with  a  plant  known  as 
Prince's  feathers,  also  by  sunflowers. 
The  latter  my  aunts  kept  especially 
for  the  hens,  whom  they  averred  were 
fond  of  the  seeds. 

The  homestead  was  equidistant  be- 
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tween  Boston  and  another  city;  and 
the  passing  of  the  stages,  two  each 
way  daily,  was  an  event,  especially 
as  they  changed  horses  at  Joe  Cum- 
mins's  tavern  quite  near  at  hand. 
There  was  always  a  knot  of  country 
loungers  at  Joe's  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  the  stage;  and  sometimes  a 
passenger  was  rash  enough  to  dis- 
mount and  order  a  glass  of  Joe's 
whiskey.  In  the  evenings  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  there  should 
be,  after  the  work  and  evening  chores 
were  finished,  a  sort  of  meeting  at 
Lem  Kean's  country  store,  the  only 
one  within  two  or  three  miles.  Lem 
was  a  short,  thick-set  little  man, 
whose  words  all  seemed  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  his  stomach,  and  who 
said  "haow"  for  what,  and  "git  aeout" 
for  get  out.  Lem  did  a  considerable 
barter  trade,  giving  groceries  for  rab- 
bit and  coon  skins.  A  youngster 
who  supposed  that  Lem  bought  all 
kinds  of  skins  fished  out  three  dead 
kittens  from  the  pond  where  his  elder 
brother  had  drowned  them,  and  car- 
ried the  damp  bodies  for  sale  to  Lem. 
He  was  promptly  ordered  to  leave  the 
store,  but  in  doing  so  dropped  his 
burden  behind  some  barrels  standing 
near  the  stove.  About  a  week  after, 
the  knot  of  loungers  occupying  their 
usual  positions  around  the  stove  be- 
came sensible  of  a  peculiarly  offen- 
sive odor. 

"Say,  Lem,  got  any  dreens  under 
yer  floorin'?"  asked  one. 

"None  that  I  knows  on ;  the  sink 
dreen  is  way  out  back  of  the  haouse 
and  runs  down  to  the  medder." 

"Kinder  thort  I  smelled  a  dreen 
smell,"  said  the  inquirer. 

"Now  yer  speak  on  it,  I  do  tew." 
said  another. 

"Smells  like  all  git  aeout,"  remarked 
a  third,  "and  comes  from  down  here," 
indicating  a  barrel  which  was  quickly 
pulled  forward,  revealing  the  bodies 
of  the  three  defunct  kittens. 

"Lem's  goin'  in  for  catskin  bizness," 
remarked  one. 

"Darn  it  all,  it's  the  work  of  that 
cussed     little     George     Miles,"     said 


Lem,  as  he  removed  the  offensive  ob- 
jects with  the  aid  of  an  old  fire  shovel. 

Lem's  was  a  mile  distant  from  the 
old  homestead — a  long  mile  I  thought 
it  when  sent  to  order  a  salt  fish, 
which  Lem  with  an  eye  to  profit  se- 
lected from  the  largest  specimens  and 
"guessed"  I  could  get  it  home  if  I 
rested  two  or  three  times  on  the  way. 
I  managed  by  walking  on  the  grassy 
side  of  the  road  and  dragging  my  bur- 
den trailing  on  the  grass  behind  me 
to  get  back  with  it,  quite  tired  with  the 
exertion  and  comforted  by  the  excla- 
mation of  my  aunt  that  Lem  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  give  a  boy 
a  salt  fish  almost  as  big  as  himself  to 
carry  home. 

The  frontage  of  one  side  of  the  old 
homestead,  as  I  have  said,  was 
towards  the  stage  road,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  stages  an  event.  The 
drivers  of  the  coaches  were  the 
expressmen  of  those  days  and 
charged  "ninepence"  (twelve  and  one- 
half  cents)  for  anything  they  carried. 
I  remember  having  a  package  con- 
taining a  new  suit  of  summer  clothing 
thrown  off  for  me  as  the  stage  went 
rattling  by  in  its  cloud  of  dust  one 
day. 

The  wide  entry  extended  through 
from  the  road  front  of  the  house  to 
what  was  known  as  the  dooryard,  a 
beautiful  green  expanse  of  half  an 
acre  between  the  house  and  the  barn. 
Oh,  that  barn! — what  a  glorious  old 
structure  it  was — seventy  feet  or  more 
in  length,  originally  painted  red,  but 
now  a  sort  of  rusty  brown,  its  inte- 
rior fragrant  with  hay  and  clover! 
There,  with  necks  between  the  wooden 
stanchions,  stood  the  four  oxen  and 
eight  cows,  when  the  weather  was  un- 
favorable ;  when  pleasant,  they  basked 
in  the  barnyard  without.  Through 
a  round  hole  cut  in  either  end  of  the 
structure  near  its  peak,  the  swallows 
flew  in  and  out,  uttering  their  sharp 
"tweet,  tweet"  as  they  went.  How 
we  youngsters  used  to  sport  in  that 
fragrant  old  barn,  jumping  from  one 
haymow  down  to  another,  or  playing 
hide  and  seek,  or  hunting  for  hens' 
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eggs  in  secluded  nests!  Then  in  the 
barnyard  there  was  the  great  water 
trough  for  the  cattle,  fed  by  an  un- 
failing spring,  the  overflow  of  which 
ran  off  in  a  little  stream  towards  a 
brook  not  far  distant,  where  we  used 
to  capture  turtles  with  black  shells 
spotted  with  yellow. 

There  was  a  "shed  door,"  as  it  was 
called,  leading  from  the  L  of  the 
house  down  into  the  orchard.  Here 
in  the  orchard  grew  Seckle  and  St. 
Michael  pears,  Baldwin,  Pearmain 
and  golden  russet  apples,  which  were 
carefully  gathered  and  stored  away  in 
the  cool  earth-floored  cellar,  where 
also  the  milk  pans  were  set  for  the 
cream  to  rise. 

About  a  mile  distant  was  the  red 
brick  schoolhouse,  the  roadside  to  it 
lined  with  wild  raspberry  and  thimble- 
berry  bushes,  a  source  of  temptation 
that  often  made  some  thoughtless 
youngsters  tardy.  The  old  school- 
house — how  often  it  has  been  de- 
scribed! I  fancy  this  one  was  like  most 
of  them,  a  plain,  unpretentious  build- 
ing, with  large  spaces  between  the 
outer  and  inner  doors,  for  the  storage 
of  wood  for  winter  fuel.  The  desks 
were  on  inclined  planes  on  each  side 
of  the  floor,  those  at  the  top  occupied 
by  the  older  scholars  and  the  lower  by 
the  younger  and  smaller  ones,  till  the 
last  little  low  bench  was  reached, 
where  sat  the  A,  B,C,  D  ones.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  long  crack 
extended  between  two  of  the  planks ; 
and  when  the  classes  came  out  to  re- 
cite all  were  required  to  "stand  in  a 
straight  line  and  toe  the  mark."  And 
the  scholars — they  were  of  all  ages, 
from  the  gawky  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  was  spared  a  few  months  from  the 
plough  "to  finish  his  eddication,"  to 
the  toddler  of  six  years  sent  by  his 
mother  to  lessen  her  household  cares. 
Many  came  from  a  distance,  and 
brought  their  dinners  in  baskets  and 
tin  pails, — dinners,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  which  .pie,  cheese  and 
doughnuts  were  the  principal  courses, 
washed  down  with  draughts  from  the 
pail  of  water  brought  from  the  spring, 


which  stood  near  the  schoolhouse 
door  with  a  tin  dipper  beside  it.  But 
did  we  not  enjoy  those  noonings — 
twelve  to  one — and  then  only  three 
hours  more  till  the  master  rapped  on 
his  desk  and  said,  "The  girls  can  put 
away  their  books."  When  this  was 
accomplished  with  much  rustling 
and  bustle,  the  same  order  was  given 
to  the  boys,  which  was  executed  with 
a  heavier  rattle  of  books  and  slates. 
This  accomplished,  the  master  looked 
around  on  all  and  then  pronounced 
the  magic  words,  "School  is  dis- 
missed." Instantly  the  silence  be- 
came pandemonium.  Boys  leaped  up 
and  snouted  as  they  plunged  toward 
the  door,  girls  screamed  messages  to 
each  other  as  they  hustled  on  their 
sunbonnets ;  and  the  little  ones  danced 
about  as  they  took  the  hands  of  their 
big  brothers  and  sisters  for  home. 

'Twas  there  I  met  my  first  love, 
Sally  Cummins — not  the  innkeeper's 
daughter,  but  his  big  brother's,  a  tall 
gaunt  farmer  who  lived  a  mile  distant. 
At  the  district  school  which  I  attended 
while  in  the  country,  my  admiration 
of  Sally  consisted  chiefly  in  staring 
at  her  during  school  hours  and  in 
depositing  between  the  leaves  of  her 
spelling  book  in  her  desk,  before 
school  hours,  a  sugar  heart  or  stick 
of  candy,  for  which  I  was  rewarded 
by  a  smile  as  she  held  up  the  gift 
when  the  teacher  was  not  looking  that 
way,  that  I  might  see  that  she  had  it. 
Furthermore,  I  never  told  my  love, 
"but  let  concealment  like  the  worm," 
etc.  Indeed  I  had  not  much  further 
opportunity,  for  my  father  recalled  me 
to  attend  school  in  the  city,  where  he 
said  I  could  be  advanced,  instead  of 
wasting  my  time  at  a  district  school 
in  a  country  town.  So  I  left  Sally  and 
country  life  behind  me  for  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  city.  Years  after,  visit- 
ing the  old  town,  I  sought  to  find  the 
love  of  my  youth ;  but  father,  mother 
and  Sally  all  reposed  in  the  church- 
yard, and  I  stood  by  her  grave  in  a 
sun-bathed  nook  there  rich  in  dande- 
lions, and  a  morning  glory  that  some 
kind  hand  had  planted  was  clamber- 
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ing  over  the  tombstone  that  recorded 
her  death  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

And  the  old  country  town — how 
thirty  years  had  changed  it!  Straight 
down  across  what  had  been  an  apple 
orchard  ran  a  village  street  of  houses 
and  stores.  The  old  homestead  had 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stood  a 
large  wooden  schoolhouse,  painted 
yellow,  and  a  score  of  boys  were 
shouting  and  playing  before  it.  No 
stage  coaches  now ;  but  a  screeching 
railroad  train  ran  through  the  place 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  halting  at 
a  station  built  on  the  site  of  the  red 
brick  schoolhouse.  Lem  Kean's 
store  had  also  vanished,  and  in  its 
place  stood  a  modern  built  structure. 
On  inquiry  at  the  door  as  to  what 
ever  became  of  Lem,  I  was  informed 
that  he  "went  to  the  west'ard  with  his 
dater-in-law  years  ago."  Disap- 
pointed, I  turned  and  walked  away, 
when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  street 
sign-board.  Yes,  they  were  calling 
the  old  town  roads  streets  now,  and 
this  one  bore  the  name  of  my  grand- 
father. Considering  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  owned  most  of  the  land 
for  a  mile  or  more  on  either  side  of 
that  road,  the  street  was  appropriately 
named. 

The  old  gentleman  owned  the  line 
of  transportation  between  two  cities, 
the  homestead  being  equidistant  from 
each.  Five  great  covered  wagons,  of 
the  description  known  as  "prairie 
schooner"  at  the  West,  started  from 
each  city  late  every  afternoon,  arriv- 
ing at  the  homestead  at  about  nine 
at  night.  Here  they  stopped ;  the 
horses  were  put  in  a  big  stable,  and 
the  wagons  with  their  merchandise 
left  standing  in  the  great  dooryard. 
Several  times  whole  wagon  loads  of 
specie  were  left  thus  overnight,  wholly 
unprotected,  except  by  the  house  dog 
whose  kennel  was  outside.  After 
a  six  o'clock  breakfast  the  teamsters, 
who  slept  in  an  L  adjoining  the 
house,  hitched  up  their  horses  and 
started  off  for  their  destination,  con- 
suming in  all  about  twenty  hours  in 


their  journey,  which  is  now  accom- 
plished in  about  two  hours  by  rail. 

There  was  another  delightful  ram- 
ble of  about  a  mile,  which  was  over 
what  was  known  as  the  old  turnpike, 
to  Paul  Nellis's  paper  mill.  Here  the 
water  power  was  obtained  from  a  big 
pond  abounding  in  hornpouts  and 
white  perch ;  and  while  we  waited  for 
the  bag  of  corn  to  be  converted  into 
meal,  our  fish-lines  were  busy,  often 
with  the  good  results  of  a  mess  of 
fresh  fish  for  supper.  Back  of  Nellis's 
paper  mill,  upon  a  gentle  slope,  was 
the  greatest  huckleberry  field  in  the 
vicinity;  and  at  its  foot  on  the  other 
side  was  a  splendid  lot  of  swamp  or 
high  bush  blueberries  of  good  size 
and  flavor.  How  we  did  revel  in  the 
treasures  of  those  pastures! 

One  sad  event  was  the  death  of  Paul 
Nellis's  little  son,  who  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  fell  into  the  pond 
and  was  drowned.  He  was  a  uni- 
versal favorite,  and  we  were  given  a 
holiday  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and 
every  scholar  who  could  possibly  at- 
tend was  present,  some  coming  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles,  from  their 
homes. 

On  the  road  to  Paul's,  we  passed 
Uncle  Moses  Miles's  great  gambrel- 
roof  house,  with  its  barn,  corn  barn, 
chaise  house,  and  big  back  garden, 
containing  strawberries,  currants  and 
other  fruits,  including  a  row  of  peach 
trees,  heavy  in  their  season  with  rich 
yellow  fruit,  which  when  ripe  could 
be  broken  in  half,  stone  and  all,  and 
were  of  delicious  flavor.  Think  of  that 
— a  fine  peach  orchard  here  in  New 
England!  Now,  that  fruit,  when  we 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  any  of  it, 
comes  from  Delaware  or  further 
south.  The  few  peach  orchards  that 
do  exist  are  almost  curiosities. 

Haying  time! — there  was  another 
enjoyment  for  us  boys  from  the  city. 
How  we  admired  the  steady  sweep  of 
the  three  scythes,  as  the  mowers  cut 
their  way  through  the  rich  meadow 
grass ;  and  how  ready  we  were  to  turn 
it  with  the  pitchtorks  for  say  half  an 
hour,  till  it  ceased  to  be  amusement! 
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But  then  there  was  the  loading  up  and 
bearing  of  the  fragrant  load  to  the 
great  barn ;  and  we  boys  always  rode 
up  on  top  of  the  load  from  thehayfield. 

A  wedding  at  the  old  homestead, — 
not  that  of  either  of  the  two  old 
maiden  aunts,  but  of  a  younger, 
sprightlier  one,  whose  sparkling  black 
eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  captured  the 
heart  of  a  thrifty  manufacturer  in  a 
neighboring  town, — I  remember  it  as 
being  the  first  wedding  I  ever  at- 
tended ;  and  how  after  the  ceremony 
had  been  performed,  there  first  came 
round  a  damsel  from  a  neighboring 
household,  who  had  volunteered  her 
services,  with  a  tray  full  of  plates  and 
knives ;  each  guest  having  taken  one, 
next  came  another  maiden  with  a  tray 
bearing  a  huge  wedding  cake,  hand- 
somely frosted  and  decorated,  from 
which  each  guest  cut  a  slice.  When  it 
came  to  where  I  sat  with  my  father,  I 
wondered  how  he  should  know  that  I 
wanted  the  frosting  and  sugar  orna- 
ments,— for  he  swept  a  liberal  supply 
of  them  upon  my  plate  with  the  rather 
small  slice  of  cake  given  me.  After 
the  wedding  cake  feast  came  a  dance, 
— "Hull's  Victory"  and  the  "Vir- 
ginia Reel,"  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle, 
played  most  skilfully  by  an  old 
darky,  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  sleighs  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
most  distant  points  began  to  drive  up 
to  the  door,  and  finally  a  big  sleigh 
which  had  brought  some  twenty  from 
a  neighboring  village  came,  and  the 
party  was  ended ;  the  groom  and  bride 
started  off  in  triumph  with  their  span 
of  horses  and  driver ;  and  at  midnight 
all  were  gone,  and  the  household 
gradually  lapsed  into  its  usual  quie- 
tude as  lights  went  out  and  sounds  of 
revelry  had  ceased. 

The  two  maiden  aunts  were  always 
called  "the  girls,"  though  past  sixty, 
retaining  the  names  given  them  forty 
years  previously;  and  they  were  ac- 
counted among  the  best  farmers  in  the 
parish,  keeping  three  men  to  do  the 
regular  farm  work.  These  farm  hands, 
as  they  were  called,  were  generally 
Germans,  who  were  obtained  by  send- 


ing to  New  York ;  and  in  those  early 
days  of  emigration  very  good  and  re- 
liable men  and  experienced  agricul- 
turists were  secured, — and,  being  a 
group  of  three,  they  minded  their  spe- 
cial work  well  and  were  not  given  to 
gossiping  with  neighboring  farm 
hands  respecting  their  employer's 
habits  or  business. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  a  festal  day 
with  these  two  maiden  ladies ;  for  their 
nephews  and  nieces  were  all  invited 
to  spend  the  day  with  them, — and  a 
royal  good  time  we  had  of  it.  The 
grand  dinner  was  served  at  one 
o'clock.  There  was  a  big  roast  tur- 
key at  one  end  of  the  table,  roast 
goose  in  the  middle,  and  roast  chicken 
at  the  other  end.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  apple,  mince  and  squash 
pie,  followed  by  fruit  and  nuts  and 
raisins.  In  the  evening  the  negro  fid- 
dler's services  were  called  into  action, 
and  at  night  the  arrangement  of  spare 
rooms  and  extra  beds  showed  no 
small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  providing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numer- 
ous guests  assembled. 

The  rooms  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
old  mansion  were:  the  sink  room,  the 
furthermost  one,  so  called  from  the 
long  sink  at  one  side  of  it,  where  the 
dishes  and  cooking  articles  were 
washed;  the  kitchen,  a  big  square 
room  with  large  open  fireplace  with 
two  settles,  wooden  seats  accommo- 
dating three  or  four  sitters  and  having 
high  backs  as  protection  against 
draughts.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was 
a  series  of  shelves ;  through  the  glass 
doors  enclosing  them  could  be  seen 
the  full  service  of  pewter  used  on  spe- 
cial occasions  only.  This  great  square 
kitchen  was  the  eating  and  living 
room.  At  one  side  of  the  house,  a 
narrow  passage  led  to  what  was 
known  as  the  meal  room,  where  was 
kept  a  store  of  corn  meal  in  a  big 
chest,  and  there  was  a  barrel  of  flour 
in  an  enclosure  made  for  it.  The 
"buttery,"  on  the  north  or  cool  side 
of  the  house,  held  the  butter,  as  well 
as  home-made  cheese,  cake  and 
cookies.       Opening     from     the     big 
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kitchen  was  an  apartment  known  as 
the  "settin'  room."  Here  were  re- 
ceived callers,  and  the  room  was  used 
whenever  a  few  were  in  for  an  evening 
gossip.  The  tall  old-fashioned  clock 
ticked  away  the  hours  steadily  in  one 
corner,  two  prim  vases  and  two  silver 
candlesticks  adorned  the  mantel,  and 
two  gilt-edged  hymn  books,  taken  to 
church  on  Sundays,  were  on  the 
centre  table,  which  also  held  a  red 
covered  and  gilt-edged  annual  called 
"The  Token"  and  two  or  three  other 
books.  Behind  the  old  clock  I  used 
to  place  my  bow  and  arrows  when 
leaving  for  home  in  the  city  after  a 
vacation,  and  on  my  return  on  the  next 
summer's  vacation  always  found  them 
undisturbed.  The  old  clock  is  an  heir- 
loom. It  was  part  of  my  grandfather's 
and  grandmother's  "settin'  out,"  when 
they  were  married ;  it  saw  my  father 
play  as  a  boy  at  its  base ;  next,  myself ; 
and  finally,  my  own  children. 

"Like  visions  in  a  magic  glass, 
It  sees  the  generations  pass." 

It  still  ticks  time  away  in  my  own 
house  of  to-day,  as  it  did  at  the  old 
homestead  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  a  good  natured  auc- 
tioneer's act  that  enabled  me  to  obtain 
it;  for  I  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
means  when  the  furniture  remaining 
in  the  old  homestead  was  sold.  I  tim- 
idly stole  up  to  the  auctioneer's  side 
as  the  company  were  moving  into  the 
clock  room. 

"Is  the  old  clock  to  be  sold,  too?" 

"Yes,  my  lad,"  said  he,  putting  his 
hand  on  my  head.    "Do  you  want  it?" 

"Yes,  but  I  haven't  got  but  three 
dollars ;  do  you  think  it  will  go  for 
more  than  that?" 

"We  will  see,"  said  he  smiling,  as  he 
walked  into  the  room. 

The  sale  began  of  the  articles  there: 
chairs,  tables,  bookcase,  books,  car- 
pet, looking-glass ;  and  all  had  been 
knocked  down ;  it  was  getting  to  be 
dusk  and  the  company  was  rapidly 
thinning  out,  when  the  auctioneer 
shouted,  "That's  all,  I  believe;"  but 
just  as  their  b^cks  were  turned  he 
said,  "Oh,  no,  here's  this  old  clock, 


and  I'm  offered  two  dollars,  two 
seventy-five,  and  sold  to  Mr.  — "  and 
he  spoke  my  name,  announcing  me  as 
the  possessor  of  this  heirloom. 

A  funny  occurrence  was  the  bidding 
of  an  uncle  of  mine  and  his  wife 
against  each  other  for  a  clothes  bas- 
ket. It  seems  that  his  wife  told  him 
before  the  sale  that  she  very  much  de- 
sired this  basket;  so  when  it  was  put  up, 
he,  who  was  standing  at  the  shed  door, 
bid  upon  it ;  his  wife,  standing  upon  a 
chair  in  an  angle  between  the  house 
and  shed,  out  of  his  line  of  vision,  also 
began  to  bid.  The  company  began  to 
look  at  each  other  as  the  price  of  the 
basket,  worth  at  most  not  over  a  dol- 
lar, rose  successively  by  half-dollar 
bids  to  four  dollars  and  a  half.  "Five 
dollars,"  screamed  the  lady,  "I  mean 
to  have  it  at  any  cost."  "Good  pluck, 
Mrs.  Barrows,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
"Mrs.  who?"  shouted  the  opposing 
bidder,  stepping  out  from  the  door 
and  looking  around  the  corner. 
"Good  gracious,  I've  been  bidding 
against  my  wife ;  let  her  have  it,"  and 
the  dearly  purchased  basket  was 
knocked  down  to  her. 

The  auction  was  over  at  last;  and 
the  next  day  the  country  carts  and  wag- 
ons came  and  took  away  the  purchases, 
till  there  remained  nothing  but  the  old 
clock  I  had  bought,  which  was  to  fol- 
low my  departure.  I  went  alone  from 
room  to  room  to  take  a  farewell  of  the 
dear  old  place.  Grandfather's  room, 
from  which  as  a  boy  I  had  seen  him 
borne  to  his  long  home,  the  little 
room  which  I  used  to  occupy,  with 
one  window  looking  into  the  orchard 
and  the  other  into  the  front  dooryard, 
into  which  the  poultry  came  every 
morning,  and  where  chanticleer 
aroused  me  all  too  early  with  his  "cot- 
tage rousing  crow ;"  the  clock  room, 
sitting  room  and  kitchen  were  all  de- 
serted now.  The  scenes  of  youth 
there  enacted  were  a  sweet  memory, 
and  the  parting  from  the  locality  was 
sad  indeed.  Years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  the  memories  of  the  dear  old 
homestead  form  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  pictures  of  the  past. 
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OBERT  BROWNE'S 
famous  "Treatise  of 
Reformation  without 
Tarrying  for  Any"  is 
just  reprinted  in  the 
series  of  Old  South 
leaflets,  constituting 
the  hundredth  number  of  the  leaflets. 
The  series  could  not  round  out  its  first 
hundred  better;  and  the  treatise  is 
given  to  the  public  most  fittingly  just 
before  the  International  Congrega- 
tional Council  gathers  in  Boston.  For 
this  old  treatise  of  Robert  Browne's 
and  the  two  other  treatises  published 
with  it  at  Middelburgh  in  1582  first 
presented  the  gospel  of  Congrega- 
tionalism or  Independency  to  the 
modern  world.  The  peculiar  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  significance  of  the 
treatise  would  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
its  inclusion  in  such  a  series  of  his- 
torical papers  as  the  Old  South  leaf- 
lets ;  but  the  higher  warrant  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  close  relation  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared  gave  it  a  distinct 
and  great  importance  in  the  political 
development  of  England  and  America. 
There  was  never  a  great  movement 
in  human  history  which  was  so  essen- 
tially at  the  same  time  both  religious 
and  political  as  Puritanism.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  we  think  of  religion  or 
politics  first  when  we  speak  the  word 
Puritan — whether  we  think  of  John 
Cotton  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Boston 
meeting-house,  or  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides  fighting  for  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  in  the  first 
place  religion.  It  was  an  effort  to 
make  English  religion  pure  and  to 
clear  the  Church  of  the  superstitions 
and  corruptions  which  choked  her  life. 
It  quickly  became  an  attack  upon  the 
government  of  the  Church  itself.  There 


was  a  long  Presbyterian  period  in  the 
history  of  English  Puritanism.  But 
the  real  polity  of  Puritanism  was  In- 
dependency. It  is  very  common  to 
deny  this.  It  is  common  even  to  point 
an  antithesis  between  Independency 
and  Puritanism.  Men  in  New  Eng- 
land, especially  on  Forefathers'  Day, 
are  fond  of  talking  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans,  as  if  the  Pilgrims 
were  not  Puritans  and  one  stood  over 
against  the  other.  The  truth  is  that 
the  men  of  Plymouth  and  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  Puritans  in 
different  stages  of  development.  The 
men  of  the  Mayflower  church,  the 
men  of  Scrooby  and  Leyden,  attained 
at  once  that  complete  democracy 
which  other  Puritans  achieved  grad- 
ually and  long  afterwards.  The  men 
of  Boston  and  Salem  indeed,  however 
conservative  and  mixed  the  notions 
about  bishops  and  elders  with  which 
they  left  England,  had  hardly  become 
actually  settled  in  Boston  and  Salem 
before  succumbing  to  the  power  of 
Plymouth  democracy.  They  were  not 
only  sensible  enough  to  conclude  that 
Independency  was  a  better  plant  for 
New  England  soil  in  1630  than  Pres- 
byterianism  or  Episcopacy ;  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  decision  remarkably  soon 
that  it  was  the  best  plant  in  itself.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards  that  the  Puri- 
tanism of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  less 
truly  Congregationalism  or  Independ- 
ency than  the  church  order  of  the  Old 
Colony.  There  is  surely  no  doubt 
that  the  dominant  Puritanism  of  Old 
England  at  that  time  had  become  In- 
pendency.  Cromwell  and  the  army 
were  Independents ;  Milton  and  Vane 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  Independents  ;  and  surely 
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the  movement  in  which  these  men 
were  illustrious  figures  was  a  part  of 
the  great  Puritan  movement.  Puri- 
tanisni,  in  a  word,  was  a  movement 
covering  a  century  and  more,  and  in 
that  century  having  many  phases,  tak- 
ing in  alike  John  Hooper,  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  but  in  its  maturity  it  was, 
so  far  as  church  matters  are  con- 
cerned, Independency  or  Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalism  is  the 
polity  which  truly  expresses  its  logic 
and  its  genius;  and  it  is  a  significant 
coincidence  that  in  the  same  year 
when  Bishop  Hooper,  the  first  Puri- 
tan, declared  at  Hampton  Court  that 
the  usage  of  generations  is  not  suffi- 
cient warrant  in  religious  matters  that 
Robert  Browne,  the  first  Independent, 
was  born. 


The  present  year,  1899,  is  the  third 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. We  shall  all  have  abundant 
occasion,  as  the  year  goes  on  and  we 
read  again  the  old  Cromwell  books, 
to  wonder  at  the  long  eclipse  which 
the  great  character  and  fame  of  Crom- 
well suffered  from  the  fact  that  for 
generations  and  for  centuries  his  biog- 
raphies were  almost  all  written  by  his 
enemies  and  traducers,  because  indeed 
it  was  impossible  that  England,  react- 
ing as  she  did  in  the  Restoration, 
should  not  by  the  hands  of  all  who 
were  powerful  in  her  realm  defame  the 
men,  and  especially  the  leader  of  the 
men,  who  had  brought  English  roy- 
alty to  an  end  and  established  the 
Commonwealth.  So  it  was  impossible 
— and  Dr.  Dexter  fittingly  opens  his 
essay  upon  Browne  by  drawing  the 
analogy  to  the  case  of  Cromwell — that 
the  first  Independent  should  not  have 
gross  injustice  done  him  by  genera- 
tions of  those  to  whom  his  doctrines 
were  so  heretical  and  hateful.  "It  was 
not  found  good  for  the  repute  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  says  Dr.  Dexter, 
"that  it  should  be  left  exclusively 
to  royalist  remembrancers.  Robert 
Browne  has  experienced  a  like  mis- 


fortune, with  the  added  circumstance 
that,  having  abandoned  the  polity 
which  he  developed  and  alienated  dis- 
sent without  regaining  the  confidence 
of  the  establishment,  he  left  few  if  any 
mourners  behind  him." 

Dr.  Dexter  has  done  for  Robert 
Browne  what  Carlyle  did  for  Crom- 
well. He  has  set  his  life  and  doctrines 
truly  before  thoughtful  men.  Dr. 
Dexter's  "Congregationalism  as  Seen 
in  its  Literature"  is  altogether  a 
monumental  work,  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  early  Puritan- 
ism of  such  peculiar  value  that  it  is 
almost  without  parallel ;  but  to  our 
thinking  there  is  no  other  chapter  in 
it  quite  so  valuable  as  that  upon  Rob- 
ert Browne.  Certainly  there  is  no 
other  which  is  the  result  of  such 
searching  and  original  studies ;  and  so 
far  as  Robert  Browne  is  concerned, 
there  is  very  little  about  him  that 
appeared  before  this  essay  of  Dr.  Dex- 
ter's which  is  now  worth  reading. 
When  the  best  is  said,  Dr.  Dexter  had 
to  deal  with  a  hero  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  Carlyle's  hero.  Robert 
Browne  was  not  a  hero  who  endured 
to  the  end.  His  career  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  truth  is 
often  held  in  earthen  vessels.  It  is  not 
strange,  in  view  of  his  faithlessness  to 
his  own  gospel  and  the  general  tone 
of  his  later  life,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  sensitive  about  the  term 
Brownist,  by  which  they  were  so  gen- 
erally called.  But  that  his  later  life 
was  not  nearly  so  blameworthy  as  his 
enemies  have  painted  it  is  made 
abundantly  plain  by  Dr.  Dexter's  in- 
vestigations. "An  honest  man,"  such 
is  Dr.  Dexter's  verdict,  "whose  sensi- 
tive mind,  under  great  stress  of  trial, 
made  shipwreck  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country;  who  never  became 
really  himself  again ;  and  who,  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  last  five  and  forty 
years  of  his  life,  was  in  a  shattered 
mental  condition  which,  in  our  time, 
would  be  thought  better  placed  in  a 
lunatic  hospital  than  in  the  rectory 
even  of  an  Established  church  of 
eighteen  families."     Indeed,  when  one 
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reads  of  the  thirty  dungeons  to  which 
Robert  Browne  resolutely  went,  one 
after  another,  and  of  the  various  hard- 
ships which  he  endured  before  con- 
senting to  be  silent,  we  in  our  easy 
freedom  can  at  least  afford  to  be  char- 
itable; as  when  we  understand  the 
conditions  of  controversy  in  that  six- 
teenth century  we  can  be  charitable 
toward  the  intemperate  tone  of  his 
earlier  preaching  and  pamphlets. 
"That  charity  which  is  predisposed  to 
think  no  evil,"  says  Dr.  Dexter,  "with 
trustful  tolerance  will  insist,  in  the 
face  of  all  calumniators  of  his  own  and 
of  succeeding  generations,  that  if  his 
spirit  were  sometimes  harsh  and  his 
language  often  violent,  something  of 
this  was  due  to  the  anomalies  of  a  nat- 
ural temperament  for  which  he  was 
nowise  responsible,  and  more  to  the 
tremendous  urgencies  of  the  times." 


But  it  is  not  chiefly  in  Robert 
Browne's  biography,  but  in  his  doc- 
trines, that  most  of  us  are  interested. 
His  doctrines  can  be  weighed  without 
reference  to  himself.  We  can  all  judge 
them  on  their  own  account ;  and  if  we 
find  them  true,  they  are  true  just  the 
same  whether  their  author's  name 
were  Robert  Browne  or  Henry  Bar- 
rowe.  Those  doctrines,  the  doctrines 
of  "Reformation  without  Tarrying  for 
Any"  and  "The  Life  and  Manners  of 
all  True  Christians,"  are,  we  say,  the 
doctrines  of  modern  Congregational- 
ism, which  system,  as  Dr.  Dexter 
puts  it,  may  as  properly  be  called 
Brownism  as  the  inductive  is  called 
the  Baconian  philosophy. 

"Although  the  thought  may  not  be  in 
their  minds,"  said  Dr.  Dexter,  writing  in 
1876,  "the  Independents  of  England  and 
the  Congregationalists  of  America,  more 
nearly  than  from  any  other,  are  to-day  in 
lineal  dissent  from  that  little  Norwich 
church  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
years  ago.  A  ter-centenary  was  recently 
somewhat  kept  by  our  churches  in  Eng- 
land. I  must  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  the  movement  were  not  prema- 
ture. I  hope  I  accord  all  due  honors  to 
Richard  Fitz  and  his  company.  They 
surely  were  near  the  verge  of  the  true  sys- 


tem. But  I  fail  to  find  in  the  simple  docu- 
ments they  left  behind  them  evidence  that 
they  had  elaborated  for  themselves  any 
system  whatsoever.  They  seem  to  me  like 
a  company  driven  by  stress  of  storm  to 
some  uninhabited  land,  and  provisionally 
living  there  for  a  time  without  any  govern- 
ment, other  than  that  which  the  first  law 
of  self-preservation  supplied;  while,  even 
if  we  grant  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
the  movement,  this  remains  incontestible 
concerning  it:  it  was  sporadic;  it  was  ster- 
ile; as  it  had  no  ancestry,  it  left  no  pos- 
terity. During  those  years  by  which  it  an- 
tedated the  church  of  Robert  Browne,  I 
can  find  no  ripple  on  the  sea  of  English 
thought  fairly  traceable  to  any  act  or  tract 
or  tradition  from  it.  Men  suppose  that 
rude  galleons  were  blown  across  the  great 
and  wide  sea  to  our  western  continent  cen- 
turies before  that  famous  expedition  of 
1492;  but  as  they  never  went  back  to  carry 
the  tidings,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  discovered  America.  So 
I  submit  that  the  name  of  Robert  Browne, 
and  not  the  name  of  Richard  Fitz,  stands 
legitimately  first  in  the  list  of  our  distinc- 
tive politists;  and  that  the  true  ter-cen- 
tenary of  English  Congregationalism  re- 
mains properly  to  be  celebrated  in  1880  at 
Norwich." 


* 


It  was  in  1580  that  Robert  Browne 
came  to  Norwich,  he  being  then 
thirty  years  old.  He  was  born  at 
Tolethorpe  in  Rutlandshire ;  but '  the 
English  places  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated in  the  period  in  which  he  was 
giving  birth  to  the  Congregational 
idea  were  in  the  eastern  counties  so 
closely  identified  with  Puritan  history. 
It  was  in  Cambridge,  the  Puritan  uni- 
versity, that  he  studied  and  seems  to 
have  taken  his  degree  in  1572;  and  it 
was  to  Cambridge  that  he  came  back 
for  further  study,  after  three  years  of 
after  teaching  and  preaching  to  scat- 
tered companies  in  London.  In  Cam- 
bridge he  began  to  preach  in  a  heretical 
fashion  that  commanded  attention;  and 
here  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  a  man  felt  himself 
called  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  should  preach  it,  "to  satisfy  his  duty 
and  conscience,  without  any  regard  to 
license  or  authority  from  a  bishop." 
In  Cambridge,  deeply  impressed  by 
the  secularism,  perfunctoriness  and 
corruption  of  church  life,  he  seems  to 
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have  embraced  distinctly  the  doctrine 
of  Separatism,  the  conclusion,  as  he 
put  it,  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes, 
but  rather  of  the  worthiest,  were  they 
never  so  few."     It  was  at  Cambridge 
doubtless  that  he  became  acquainted 
with   Robert   Harrison;   and   in    1580 
he  followed  'Harrison  and  his  wife  to 
Norwich    and    made    his    home   with 
them.     "And  here,  in  Norwich,"  says 
Dr.  Dexter,  "in  this  or  the  following 
year,  by  his  prompting  and  under  his 
guidance,  was  formed  the  first  church 
in  modern  days  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,    which    was    intelligently 
and,  as  one  might  say,  philosophically 
Congregational    in    its    platform    and 
processes,   he   becoming   its    pastor." 
Immediately  afterwards,  we  find  him 
preaching  his  heresies  at  Bury  Saint 
Edmonds,  close  by, — the  old  town  al- 
ready renowned  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom by  the  oath  at  its  abbey  altar  of 
the   barons  who   proceeded   to   wrest 
Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  and 
made  known  so  well  to  us  in  modern 
days  by  its  place  in   Carlyle's  "Past 
and  Present."     In  Norwich  he  came 
into  close  association  with  the  Dutch 
who  were  fleeing  to  England  in  such 
large  numbers   from  Alva's   persecu- 
tion, and  of  whom  in  1580  there  were 
thousands   living   in    Norwich    alone. 
Many  writers  tell  us  that  Browne  first 
preached  his  Congregational  doctrine 
in  Norwich  to  the  Dutch  there ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikelv  that  he  got  some  ideas 
from  the  Dutchmen  as  well  as  gave 
them    some.      It    was    natural    that 
Browne   with   his    Congregationalism 
and    his    opposition    to    the    bishops 
should  soon  find  himself  in  trouble; 
and  in  very  serious  trouble  he  soon 
was.   It  was  natural  that,  driven  out  of 
England, he  should  find  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, whither  all  the  heretics  in  that  day 
somehow  drifted ;   and  his  home  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  was  Mid- 
delburgh    in    Zeeland.      In    Middel- 
burgh   he  printed   the  three  treatises 
which    expounded    his    doctrines    of 
Separatism     and     Congregationalism. 
The   full   titles   of  these   little  works, 


whose  influence  became  so  great,  were 
as  follows: 

"A  Treatise  of  reformation  with- 
out tarying  for  anie,  and  of  the 
wickednesse  of  those  Preachers,  which 
will  not  reform  till  the  Magistrate 
commaunde  or  compell  them." 

"A  Treatise  upon  the  23,  of  Mat- 
thewe,  both  for  an  order  of  studying 
and  handling  the  Scripture,  and  also 
avoyding  the  Popishe  disorders,  and 
ungodly  comunion  of  all  false  Chris- 
tians, and  especiallie  of  wicked 
Preachers  and  hirelings." 

"A  Booke  which  Sheweth  the  life 
and  manners  of  all  true  Christians, 
and  howe  unlike  they  are  unto  Turkes 
and  Papistes,  and  Heathen  folke. 
Also  the  pointes  and  partes  of  all 
Divinitie,  that  is  of  the  revealed  will 
and  word  of  God,  are  declared  by  their 
severall  Definitions,  and  Divisions  in 
order  as  followeth." 

"These  books,  aside  from  any  little 
local  currency  which  they  may  have 
had,  were  sent  over  in  sheets  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  bound  and  cir- 
culated by  warm  sympathizers  there; 
where  they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
drawing  a  special  proclamation  from 
the  queen;  and  where,  before  Browne 
trod  again  his  natal  soil,  two  men  had 
been  hanged  for  dispersing  the  same." 
Then  follows  Browne's  brief  experi- 
ence in  Scotland,  whither  he  went  un- 
doubtedly, as  King  James  afterwards 
said,  with  the  intent  to  "sow  his  pop- 
ple" there,  but  where  he  seems  to  have 
found  the  Presbyterian  elders  quite  as 
vexatious  as  the  English  bishops,  and 
the  general  piety  certainly  no  better 
than  that  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed at  home.  "I  have  seen  all 
manner  of  wickedness  to  abound  much 
more  in  their  best  places  in  Scotland," 
he  wrote,  "than  in  our  worser  places 
here  in  England ;"  and  with  reference 
to  Presbyterian  usage  he  said,  writing 
of  the  Parliament  assembled  in  1588: 
"I  judge  that  if  the  Parliament  should 
establish  such  names  [of  elders  and 
presbyters]  and  those  the  officers  ac- 
cording to  those  names  which  seek 
their  own  discipline,  that  then  instead 
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of  one  pope  we  should  have  a  thou- 
sand, and  instead  of  some  lord  bishops 
in  name,  a  thousand  lordly  tyrants  in- 
deed, which  now  do  disdain  the 
names.  This  now  I  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  true ;  I  can  testify  by 
trial  of  Scotland."  This  judgment  is 
worth  remembering  here  as  showing 
that  Congregationalism  at  the  start,  in 
the  person  of  its  first  representative, 
liked  Presbyterianism  no  better  than 
Episcopacy. 

Whether  it  was  Scotch  Pres- 
byterianism or  something  else 
that  now  suddenly  discouraged  Rob- 
ert Browne,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  faced  so  many  hardships  with 
such  fortitude,  we  do  not  know ;  but  in 
1 591,  after  some  time  of  intermittent 
heresy,  sickness  and  schoolmastership, 
we  find  him  regularly  established  as 
the  rector  of  the  little  parish  of 
Achurch  cum  Thorpe  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  living  which  was  in  the  gift 
of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Burleigh ;  and 
there,  saying  nothing  more  about  Con- 
gregationalism, he  lived  on  for  forty 
years,  until  Plymouth,  of  which  he 
was  in  so  true  a  sense  the  father,  but 
which  was  so  jealous  about  being 
called  by  his  name,  was  a  dozen  years 
old,  and  Winthrop  and  his  folk  at  Bos- 
ton were  already  succumbing  to  the 
power  of  Plymouth   Congregational- 


ism. 


* 


In  those  old  treatises  by  Robert 
Browne,  published  at  Middelburgh  in 
1582,  "Reformation  without  Tarry- 
ing for  Any,"  and  "The  Life  and 
Manners  of  all  True  Christians,"  we 
find  set  forth  in  full  distinctness  the 
principles  which  planted  New  Eng- 
land and  established  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, Robert  Browne  would 
know  nothing  of  any  special  clerical 
order.  All  true  Christians,  in  his 
eyes,  were  brethren;  and  any  man 
might  teach  or  preach  whom  the  other 
brethren  saw  fit  to  hear.  "The  church 
planted  or  gathered" — this  is  his  defi- 
nition of  a  true  church — "is  a   com- 


pany or  number  of  Christians  or  be- 
lievers which  by  a  willing  covenant 
made  with  their  God  are  under  the 
government  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
keep  his  laws  in  one  holy  com- 
munion." The  simple  covenant  of 
two  or  three  choosing  to  live  together 
in  purity  of  doctrine  and  innocency  of 
life, — this,  quite  regardless  of  any  in- 
stitution by  presbyters  or  bishops,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Christian  church.  It  was  the  gospel 
of  democracy  in  religion  proclaimed 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  as 
against  all  ecclesiastical  monarchies 
and  aristocracies ;  and  this  doctrine  of 
democracy  in  the  Church  meant  inevi- 
tably the  doctrine  of  democracy  in 
the  State.  "No  bishop,  no  king,"  said 
the  first  Stuart  king ;  and  Stuart  expe- 
rience itself  showed  quickly  enough 
that  his  saying  was  a  sagacious  and  pro- 
phetic one. 

Robert  Browne  not  only  taught 
that  the  simple  covenant  of  breth- 
ren is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  church,  but  he  also  taught 
that  so  long  as  people  conduct  them- 
selves properly  and  respect  the  rights 
of  others  in  society,  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  creed.  "The 
magistrates,"  he  says,  "have  no  ecclesi- 
astical authority  at  all,  but  only  as  any 
other  Christians,  if  so  be  they  be  Chris- 
tians." "Robert  Browne,"  says  Dr. 
Dexter,  "is  entitled  to  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  having  been  the  first 
writer  clearly  to  state  and  defend  in 
the  English  tongue  the  true — and 
now  accepted — doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  magistrate  to  the  church." 
"Browne  had  no  idea,"  says  Dr. 
Dexter  again,  "of  being  a  democrat, 
or  that  he  was  teaching  democracy. 
His  conception  of  church  government 
was  of  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
Christ  over  his  church ;  but  he  con- 
ceived of  Christ,  the  king,  as  reigning 
through  as  many  regents  as  there  are 
individual  subjects  of  his  kingdom 
who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  high 
office  and  live  near  to  him  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
he  backed  round  into  the  East,  sailing 
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with    his    face    set    like    a    flint    ever 
toward  the  glowing  West." 


The  indebtedness  of  New  England 
to  Robert  Browne  and  the  gospel  that 
he  first  preached  in  Norwich  and  Saint 
Edmimdsbury  cannot  be  stated  in  too 
strong  words.  The  place  of  this  new 
doctrine  of  Independency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  freedom  and 
democracy  was  cardinal.  Borgeaud, 
in  his  penetrative  work  on  "The  Rise 
of  Modern  Democracy  in  England 
and  New  England,"  well  points  out 
that  a  people  who  had  once  attained 
a  habit  of  forming  a  church  by  a  sim- 
ple covenant  would  quickly  come  to 
see  that  municipalities  and  states 
could  be  formed  in  the  same  way. 
The  New  England  town  meeting,  the 
"Agreement  of  the  People,  the 
Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  were  all  implicit  and  potential 
in  Robert  Browne's  "Reformation 
without  Tarrying  for  Any"  and  "The 
Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Chris- 
tians." 

It  was  in  New  England  that  this 
new  doctrine  of  Independency  first 
took  firm  root  and,  reflected  back 
from  New  England,  that  it  first  exer- 
cised strong  and  controlling  influence 
upon  England  itself.  "The  New  Eng- 
land Way,"  that  was  what  the  men  in 
Cromwell's  army,  anxious  for  godli- 
ness and  a  true  "settlement"  in  Church 


and  State,  called  Independency.  And 
the  great  and  influential  New  England 
expounders  of  the  New  England  Way 
at  this  time  were  not  the  men  of  Plym- 
outh, but  John  Cotton  at  Boston 
and  Thomas  Hooker  at  Hartford.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  Harry 
Vane,  the  one  great  Puritan  who  had 
a  great  career  both  in  Old  England 
and  New  England,  the  truest  repub- 
lican in  England  in  that  memorable 
time,  the  man  who  first  declared  that 
a  true  constitution  for  a  common- 
wealth must  be  established  in  the  way 
in  which  the  American  constitution  of 
1787  was  by  and  by  established,  lived 
during  his  sojourn  in  Boston  in  closest 
touch  with  John  Cotton  and  largely  in 
John  Cotton's  house.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  origin  of  much  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  New  England  Way. 

In  St.  Botolph's  Church,  in  old 
Boston,  is  a  memorial  to  John  Cot- 
ton, the  expression  of  New  Eng- 
land's love  and  gratitude.  In  Leyden 
is  a  memorial  to  John  Robinson, 
placed  there  also  by  New  England 
hands.  In  Gainsborough  near 
Scrooby  is  a  John  Robinson  memorial 
church.  Somewhere  in  Old  England 
— at  Norwich  or  Saint  Edmundsbury 
— there  should  be  reared  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, Congregationalists  of  every  creed 
acting  together,  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  neglected  but  great  author  of  the 
New  England  Way,  the  first  Inde- 
pendent, Robert  Browne. 
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FORTY    YEARS    OF    MUSICAL    LIFE    IN    NEW 

ENGLAND. 

By  Martha  Dana  Shepard. 


1  SHALL  always  recall  with  pleas- 
ure the  fact  that  I  made  my  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  musician 
under  the  auspices  of  that  distin- 
guished man  who  did  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  music  in  New  England,  par- 
ticularly church  music  and  chorus 
singing,  Mr.  Lowell  Mason.  I  was 
eight  years  old  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Mason  had  come  to  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  direct  one  of  the  gath- 
erings so  commonly  spoken  of  then 
as  a  "county  sing."  On  such  an  oc- 
casion the  people  who  were  musically 
inclined  would  gather  from  all  over 
the  county  for  musical  drill,  con- 
ducted by  some  well-known  local 
teacher  or  some  man  of  wider  fame, 
like  Mr.  Mason,  hired  to  come  from 
Boston  for  the  occasion.  The  ambi- 
tious achievements  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals ot  to-day,  when  entire  oratorios 
of  world-wide  reputation  are  sung, 
and  often  well  sung,  by  country 
choruses,  were  unknown  then.  The 
chorus  spent  more  than  half  the  time 
singing  psalmody,  with  glees  and  part 
songs  interspersed  for  recreation. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
anthems  and  choruses  from  the  great 
oratorios  and  operas.  In  this  way 
country  singers  became  familiar  with 
many  of  the  world's  musical  master- 
pieces,   such    as    "The    Heavens    are 


Telling,"  and  the  "Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  with  a  result  which  could 
not  but  be  beneficial  to  country 
music. 

In  those  days,  the  small  "county 
sings,"  those  of  only  one  day's  dura- 
tion, would  often  take  place  at  the 
home  of  some  one  interested  in  music ; 
but  the  larger  gatherings,  where  a 
famous  director  like  Mr.  Mason  was 
to  conduct,  would  meet  in  a  more 
public  place.  I  have  often  been  to  the 
old  Pemigewasset  House  at  Plym- 
outh, New  Hampshire,  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  time  I  first  played  in 
public  we  met  in  the  village  church. 
Mr.  Mason  was  then  an  old  man  with 
white  hair.  I  remember  that  he  was 
not  large  in  stature  and  that  he  always 
wore  a  little  black  cap.  Everybody 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  sort  of  saint  in 
music,  an  opinion  which  the  silk  cap 
strengthened  in  my  childish  mind,  I 
think.  I  wish  I  could  remember  more 
about  Mr.  Mason ;  but  I  was  so  much 
a  child  that  I  fear  I  thought  little  of 
anything  except  myself  and  my  play- 
ing. I  played  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
with  variations,  and  was  so  small  that 
I  had  to  be  lifted  on  and  off  the  piano 
stool.  As  I  look  back  to  that  time, 
and  remember  how  I  played,  I  think 
my  "tempo"  and  "expression"  must 
have  been  a  source  of  amusement  to 
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the  eminent  direc- 
tor, and  I  can  only 
hope  that  he  did  not 
remember  me  any 
better  than  I  do 
him. 

I  suppose  I  was 
looked  upon  as  an 
infant  prodigy ;  but 
I  do  not  think  I  was 
a  prodigy  at  all.  My 
father,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Dana,  had  a  fine 
musical  tempera- 
ment, played  the 
violin  well  and  was 
also  a  good  tenor 
singer.  My  mother 
played  the  piano, 
and  was  a  singer  of 
local  reputation.  I 
cannot  remember 
when  she  began  to 
teach  me  to  play  the 
piano,  but  it  must  have 
been  when  I  was 
very  young,  for  I  do 
not  remember  the 
time  when  I  did  not 
play,  gaining  expe- 
rience by  playing 
accompaniments  for 
my  father.  Our 
home  life  was  singu- 
larly happy.  I  can- 
not imagine  how 
any  could  be  hap- 
pier. While  he  had  only  moder- 
ate means,  and  followed  faithfully 
the  arduous  profession  of  a  coun- 
try physician,  my  father  loved 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  every- 
thing which  was  beautiful  in  life, 
flowers,  music,  books  and  pictures, 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so,  en- 
dowed his  home  with  such  surround- 
ings. It  may  have  been  partly  this, 
as  well  as  my  parents'  genial  hospi- 
tality, which  made  our  home  a  centre 
to  which  friends  and  neighbors  liked 
to  come.  Very  many  were  the  even- 
ings when  a  dozen  or  more,  musically 
inclined,  would  be  gathered  in  our  sit- 
ting room,  bringing  their  instruments 
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with  them.  Basses,  violins  and  the 
smaller  wind  instruments  made  up  an 
orchestra  to  which  mother  or  I  played 
accompaniments  on  the  piano,  while 
we  sang  over  and  over  again  the  great 
oratorio  and  opera  choruses,  until  I 
was  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  my 
letters.  The  days  when  such  gather- 
ings were  easily  possible  seem  to  have 
gone  from  the  New  England  country 
towns,  taking  with  them  the  church 
choirs  which  made  the  bare  but  rev- 
erent country  churches  full  of  the 
melody  of  the  praise  of  God. 

It  was  a  little  later,  at  one  of  the 
"county  sings"  at  Plymouth,  that  I 
first  heard  B.  F.  Leavens,  then  the  or- 
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ganist  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Boston, 
play  the  piano.  This  festival  was  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Marshall,  then  the 
choir  master  at  Tremont  Temple. 
Later,  when  I  was  studying  in  Bos- 
ton, I  boarded  in  Mr.  Marshall's  fam- 
ily, and  sang  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
choir.  Mr.  Marshall  had  a  son  by  the 
same  name,  who  is  to-day  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  teachers  of  music 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  I  have 
made  special  mention  of  my  having 
heard  Mr.  Leavens  play  because  I 
was  soon  to  become  his  pupil.  His 
early  teachings  had  a  great  influence 
for  good  over  my  whole  musical  life, 
and  I  fully  realize  how  great  are  my 
obligations  to  him. 

When   I  was  eleven  years  old  my 
father  decided  that  I  ought  to  begin  to 
study  music  under  a  more  experienced 
teacher  than  my  mother,  and,  deter- 
mined   that    from    the    very    first    I 
should    have    good    instruction,     ar- 
ranged for  me  to  come  from  my  home 
in    Ashland,    New    Hamp- 
shire, for  the  winter,  to  re- 
main   in    Boston    and    take 
lessons     of     Mr.     Leavens. 
How     much     Boston     has 
changed     since     then !        I 
boarded     that     first    winter 
with  a  friend  of  my  family, 
— not   Mr.    Marshall, — who 
lived    on    Harvard    Street, 
off    Harrison    Avenue,    up 
and    down    which    I    rolled 
my  hoop ;  and  I  walked  for 
my      lessons      across      the 
Common  and  over  Beacon 
Hill  to  where  Mr.  Leavens 
lived,     on     Chilson     Place, 
near    the     foot     of     Green 
Street.     That    same    winter 
I  attended  Mr.  Spaulding's 
famous    dancing    school    in 
the  old  "Liberty  Hall,"  at  • 
the    corner    of    Essex    and 
Washington     Streets.       At 
the  end  of  the  winter  I  went 
back    to    Ashland,    and    to 
school,  practising  over  and 
over  what  I  had  studied  in 
the  winter. 


That  was  my  life  for  several  years. 
I  suppose  my  father  took  a  natural 
pride  in  my  work,  for  while  it  would 
never  have  been  his  nature  to  push  me 
forward,  he  was  always  anxious  for 
me  to  do  my  part  towards  the  pleas- 
ure of  others.  Whenever  at  singing 
school  or  social  gathering  there  was 
any  delay  for  an  accompanist,  he  would 
say,  "Here's  Martha.  She'll  play  for 
us,"  and  play  I  had  to,  often  when  I 
would  rather  have  sung,  or  perhaps 
have  passed  the  time  in  more  social 
pleasures  with  the  young  people  of 
my  own  age. 

I  do  not  speak  of  this  here  so  much 
for  its  connection  with  my  own  life  as 
with  musical  life  in  general.  I  would 
like  to  show,  if  I  can,  that  the  ability 
to  do  really  good  work  in  music,  as  in 
everything  else,  can  come  only  by 
years  and  years  of  patient,  conscien- 
tious work,  by  associating  with  good 
musicians  and  by  living  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  fine  music.     So  very  often, 
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especially  now  that  it  is  known  that  I 
have  given  up  my  professional  work, 
do  young  people,  and  sometimes 
older  ones,  come  to  me  and  ask: 
"How  was  it,  Mrs.  Shepard,  that  you 
fitted  yourself  for  your  work?  I 
would  like  to  do  such  work  as  you 
have  done.  What  shall  I  do  to  be- 
come known  or  to  get  a  position  or 
engagements?"  I  have  always 
deemed  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  advise, 
encourage  and  help  along  those  who 


had  talent  and  ambition ;  and  as  far  as 
I  could,  I  have  done  so.  My  work 
was  my  very  life  itself,  begun  before 
I  can  remember,  and  developed  by  al- 
ways doing  every  task  which  pre- 
sented itself  just  as  honestly  and  faith- 
fully as  I  could.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  able  to  say,  and  I  think  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  pride,  that  in  over  forty 
years  of  musical  life  I  have  never 
failed  to  keep  an  engagement  but 
once,  and  then  only  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  my  family. 

My  musical  horizon  first  broadened 
in  this  way.  George  Wood,  who  was 
one*  of  the  most  successful  of  the  New 
Hampshire  singing-school  teachers, 
and  had  conducted  several  such 
schools  at  Ashland  and  Plymouth,  ar- 
ranged to  give  a  concert  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  To  my  surprise 
and  delight,  he  asked  me  to  come 
down  to  that  concert  to  play  a  solo 
and  the  accompaniments.  Of  course 
I  was  glad  to  go.  At  that  time  Walter 
Dignum's  band  of  Manchester  was 
probably  the  most  famous  musical  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
By  a  member  of  this  band  hearing  me 
play  at  Concord,  I  was  asked  to  come 
to  Manchester  and  play  at  a  series  of 
concerts  which  the  band  was  to  give 
there.     I  went,  and  gained  self-confi- 
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dence   and    experience    from    the    en- 
gagements. 

Up  to  this  time  there  never  had 
been  attempted  in  New  Hampshire 
anything  more  ambitious  than  the 
"county  sings,"  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  except  that  in  some  places, 
such  as  Keene,  these  had  been  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  festivals,  and 
had  been  improved  until  they  de- 
served the  name.  Among  the  music 
teachers  of  the  time  two  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  were  J. 
H.  Morey  and  "Uncle  Ben"  Davis  of 
Concord.  Mr.  Morey  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  pianist  in  the 
state,  and  "Uncle  Ben"  was  a  distin- 
guished teacher.  These  two  men, 
with  John  Jackman,  another  well- 
known  teacher,  conceived  the  idea  of 
organizing  a  state  musical  festival, 
which  should  meet  at  Concord,  and  to 
which  singers  should  come  from  all 
over  the  state.  They  carried  out  their 
plans  successfully,  and  the  first  state 
festival    assembled    in    Phoenix    Hall, 


Concord.  There  was  present  a  chorus 
of  a  thousand  persons.  To  accommo- 
date the  chorus,  the  stage  was  built 
far  out  into  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  the  chorus  was  about  as  large  as 
the  audience.  My  father  went  down 
to  join  the  chorus,  taking  me  with 
him,  as  he  always  did  to  such  gather- 
ings. I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything 
at  the  festival  but  sing,  and  joined  the 
chorus.  There  were  two  pianos  on 
the  stage,  though,  and  when  Mr. 
Morey,  who  was  to  play  one  of  them, 
met  me  before  the  first  rehearsal,  he 
said,  "Martha,  I  wish  you  would  play 
that  other  piano."  I  said  I  would  play 
if  he  really  wanted  me  to,  and  did  so. 
That  was  my  most  important  engage- 
ment up  to  that  time.  After  that  I 
played  there  every  year  as  long  as  the 
gatherings  lasted.  The  state  festivals 
continued  for  several  years,  the  audi- 
ences growing  larger  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  choruses  smaller,  as  the 
flood  wood  in  the  latter  dropped 
out. 

The  festivals  at  Concord  brought 
into  the  country  many  able  musicians 
as  conductors  whose  conscientious 
work  in  the  drilling  of  those  country 
singers  was  to  have  a  wide  and  per- 
manent influence  for  good.  Mr.  L.  O. 
Emerson  conducted  the  first  state  fes- 
tival, and  Mrs.  Minnie  Little  was  the 
soloist.  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  distin- 
guished writer  of  church  music,  and 
he  was  equally  successful  as  a  festival 
conductor.       He    alwavs    maintained 
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good  discipline  with  his  singers  and 
he  had  that  personal  magnetism  which 
is  so  essential  to  successful  leadership. 
Among  other  conductors  who  came 
to  Concord  were  W.  O.  Perkins,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  B.  F.  Baker  and  L.  H. 
Southard.  Up  to  this  time  the  work 
of  festivals  had  still  been  largely  de- 
voted to  psalmody,  anthems,  glees 
and  choruses  from  oratorios  and 
operas.  It  was  not  until  Carl  Zerrahn 
began  his  work  as  a  director  that  the 
country  singers  began  to  be  familiar 
with  oratorios  as  a  whole.  Travel  was 
not  so  easy  in  those  days  as  now,  and 
comparatively  few  persons  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  then  to  come  to 
Boston  to  hear  an  oratorio. 

The  first  time  I  played  for  Mr. 
Zerrahn  was  at  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  among  the  selections  which 
he  gave  was  the  "Stabat  Mater," — the 
first  time  it  had  ever  been  given  there. 
The  playing  at  that  festival  was  a  very 
important  event  in  my  life,  both  from 
the  prominence  of  the  festival  and  be- 
cause it  was  there  I  first  met  Mr. 
Zerrahn.  The  Keene  festival  was 
then  probably  the  most  famous  in  all 
New  England,  being  relatively  what 
the  Worcester  festival  has  since  be- 
come.    In  the  wildest  dreams  of  my 


youthful   days    there   had    been    none 
more   extravagant  than   to   wish   that 
some  time  I  might  get  to  be  able  to 
play  at  a  Keene  festival.  The  opportu- 
nity    came     very     unexpectedly.       A 
member  of  the  Keene  committee  who 
had  heard  me  play  at  Concord  recom- 
mended me,  and  I  was  written  to  and 
asked  to  come.     At  first  it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  not  leave  my  home  at  Ash- 
land, where   I   had  married  and  was 
living ;  but  I  knew  very  distinctly  that 
I    wanted    to    play   at    Keene,    and    I 
realized  that  it  might  be  now  or  never. 
So.  taking  my  six-months   old  baby 
with  me  and  a  woman  to  take  care  of 
him,  I  started  for  Keene.     Meanwhile 
the  committee,  it  seemed,  were  having 
anxieties  of  their  own  on  my  account. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  was  known  to  have  de- 
cided opinions,  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  committee  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  women  pianists  as  accompanists  for 
a  chorus.     Years  afterward,  when  we 
had    become     fast    friends,     he    told 
the  story  many  times  for  us  to  laugh 
over. 

"Mr.  Zerrahn,"  said  the  committee 
propitiatingly,  "we  have  arranged  for 
a  pianist  for  you." 
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"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Zerrahn,  "who  is 
he?" 

"It  is  a  woman,  Mrs. " 

"A  woman!"  interrupted  Mr. 
Zerrahn,  "I  will  not  have  a  woman 
play  for  me!" 

"But,  Mr.  Zerrahn,"  implored  my 
friend,  "we  have  engaged  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard  of  Ashland.  She  is  a  very  fine 
pianist,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
her." 

"I  have  no  doubt  I  should,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Zerrahn,  not  a  bit  placated, 
"as  a  woman ;  but  as  an  accompanist, 
never!  In  the  first  place,  I  always 
feel  that  I  am  working  a  woman  ac- 
companist to  death  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  she  doesn't  play  to  suit  me, 
and  I  say  anything  to  her,  she'll  cry. 
I  will  not  have  her." 

Can  more  unpropitious  auspices  for 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  be  imag- 
ined? Fortunately  I  did  not  know  of 
them.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  desper- 
ately afraid  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club,  who  were  to 
assist,  and  the  quartette  of  famous 
Boston  singers  who  had  come  as  solo- 
ists ;  but,  frightened  as  I  was,  I  real- 
ized that  perhaps  this  was  "my 
chance,"  and  I  meant  to  do  my  best, 
resolved  that  if  I  did  not  give  satis- 


faction I  would  never  have  to  feel  that 
it  was  not  because  I  had  not  tried.  I 
watched  Mr.  Zerrahn,  and  when  his 
baton  fell,  my  hands  came  down  on 
the  piano.  Greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
committee,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he 
was  pleased.  As  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  since:  "I  saw  that  this 
woman  had  talent,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  help  her,"  adding,  "be- 
sides, she  didn't  cry!' 

Really,  I  believe  the  fact  to  which 
he  referred  last  has  been  no  small 
factor  in  such  success  as  I  may  have 
had  as  a  festival  pianist.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  not  only  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, no  small  item  with  choruses  of 
inexperienced  country  singers,  but  I 
have  always  tried  to  smooth  down  all 
the  rough  places  that  I  could.  Peo- 
ple cannot  sing  half  as  well  as  they 
might  if  they  do  not  feel  pleasant. 

Just  here  I  would  like  to  write  a  few 
words  which  may  express  in  a  meas- 
ure the  regard  which  I  have  for  Mr. 
Zerrahn  and  for  his  work.  I  have 
played  for  him  for  forty  years.  I 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  musical 
friends  I  have  ever  had.  He  was  al- 
ways kind,  thoughtful  and  helpful.  As 
a    conductor    he    was    unexcelled    for 
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tact,  for  wisdom  and  for  dignity.  His 
very  presence  commanded  respect.  I 
think  his  influence  on  the  musical  life 
of  this  country  has  been  as  great  as 
his  career  has  been  uncommon.  He 
came  to  New  England  at  just  the  op- 
portune time,  when  the  country 
needed  just  such  a  leader,  and  his  in- 
fluence has  been  correspondingly 
strong  for  good. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  quartette  of 
Boston  singers  who  came  to  Keene 
as  soloists.  No  small  portion  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  have  derived  from 
my  work  has  come  from  the  acquaint- 
ances which  I  have  made  in  this  way, 
although  one  of  my  greatest  anxieties 
also  came  with  the  soloists,  since  they 
were  almost  always  talented  and  thor- 
oughly trained  musicians,  and  I 
could  very  rarely  know  beforehand 
what  they  would  select  for  their  solos, 
nor  how  difficult  an  aria  I  might  be 
asked  at  a  moment's  notice  to  play  an 
accompaniment  to.  In  cases  like  that, 
I  have  so  many  times  looked  back 
with  thankfulness  to  my  father's  train- 
ing, which  gave  me  confidence  and 
ability  to  attack  almost  anything  at 
sight. 


I  remember  I  first  heard  Annie 
Louise  Cary  sing  in  a  little  hall  in 
Bradford,  Vermont,  where  I  was  play- 
ing for  a  festival.  She  was  then  only 
a  church  singer  in  Boston,  and  had 
probably  never  even  dreamed  of  the 
great  success  which  she  was  later  to 
attain.  She  impressed  me  even  then 
with  the  quality  of  her  voice,  the 
magnetism  with  which  she  held  her 
audience,  and  the  remarkable  ability 
with  which  she  read.  Personally,  I  was 
charmed  with  her  hearty  manner.  She 
was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  are 
honest  in  every  way,  and  I  have 
counted  her  friendship  one  of  the 
privileges  of  my  musical  life.  When 
she  was  in  Milan,  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  in  which  she  said  her 
teacher  wanted  her  to  study  for 
opera,  but  that  it  did  not  seem  to 
her  as  if  she  was  equal  to  it.  The 
photograph  which  I  have  used  in 
this  article  was  taken  in  Chicago, 
and  bears  in  her  writing  the  date  of 
May,  1877. 

I  have  a  photograph  of  the  hall  in 
Bradford,  where  Cary  sang.  It  was 
taken  many  years  afterward,  and 
shows  me  at  the  piano  there.     Speak- 
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ing  of  halls,  my  work  has  taken  me 
into  about  everything  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  from  the  perfectly  ap- 
pointed opera  house  to  little  rooms  so 
bare  that  a  barn  would  be  well  fur- 
nished in  comparison  with  them. 
Twice  at  least,  once  in  Canada  and 
once  in  Pennsylvania,  I  have  played  in 
buildings  which  might  to  all  appear- 
ances have  just  been  used  for  a  prize 
fight,  since  the  earth  floor  was  deeply 
strewn  with  sawdust.  Think  how 
music  must  have  sounded  in  such  a 
place ! 

At  one  time  and  another  I  have 
played  for  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  best- 
known  solo  singers  and  performers 
who  have  lived  in  Boston,  as  well  as 
for  very  many  of  the  most  famous 
who  have  come  to  New  England. 
One  of  the  funniest  experiences  of  this 
kind  that  I  ever  had  was  with  Camilla 
Urso,  the  great  violinist.  She  came 
to  Boston  when  I  was  seventeen  years 
old.  I  happened  to  be  in  Boston  then 
taking  lessons  of  Mr.  Leavens.  Mr. 
Marshall,  in  whose  family  I  was 
boarding,  arranged  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple  at  which  Camilla 
Urso  was  to  play,  and  he  asked  me 
to  play  her  accompaniments.  Neither 
Mr.    Marshall    nor    I    could    find    out 
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what  she  was  to  play  until  she  came  to 
a  rehearsal  which  had  been  arranged 
for  her  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
the  concert.  The  music  proved  to  be 
something  with  which  I  was  familiar, 
and  I  did  not  have  any  anxiety  as  to 
my  ability  to  go  through  it  satisfac- 
torily. When  the  star  performer  saw 
me,  though,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  was 
told  that  I  was  to  accompany  her,  she 
declared  that  she  didn't  believe  that  a 
girl  could  play  the  accompaniment, 
winding  up  finally  by  handing  the 
sheets  of  music  to  me  and  declaring 
that  she  would  not  rehearse  a  note 
until  I  had  gone  home  and  practised 
the  music.  There  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  to  go,  and  I  went ;  but 
when  I  came  back  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  went  over  the  score  together, 
violin  and  piano,  the  great  artist  was 
pleased  to  declare  her  satisfaction, 
and  we  became  such  good  friends  that 
the  next  day  I  went  with  her  to  have 
the  photograph  taken  which  I  have 
included    in    the    illustrations    of    this 
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and  director.  I 
always  enjoyed 
playing  his 
compositions. 
He  had  great 
individuality, 
and  his  accom- 
paniments are 
so  thoroughly 
musical  in 
themselves 
that  they 
m  i  o-  h  t     well 
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article.  Afterwards  I  played  for 
her  at  Concord  and  at  other 
places. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peace  Ju- 
bilee in  Boston  I  came  down 
from  my  home  and  sang  in  the 
chorus.  That  was  the  first  time 
I  saw  Parepa  Rosa  and  heard 
her  marvellous  voice.  Her  hus- 
band was  with  her  and  I  remem- 
ber one  day  seeing  them  walk  up 
the  central  aisle,  when  she  had 
her  arm  around  him — she  was  so 
much  larger  than  he  was. 

Among  my  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions are  those  of  Dudley  Buck,  who 
has  been  so  successful  as  a  composer 
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serve  as  solos.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Mr.  Buck  was  at  Keene,  and  some 
little  time  after  the  festival  which  Mr. 
Zerrahn  directed  there,  of  which  I 
have  written.  Mr.  Buck 
was  to  direct  one  of  his 
own  compositions,  a  secu- 
lar cantata  called  "The 
Legend  of  Don  Munio." 
I  went  to  the  festival  a 
little  worried,  because  I 
was  afraid  I  should  not  be 
able  to  suit  him.  This 
may  have  been  because  I 
had  always  heard  my 
teacher,  Mr.  Leavens, 
who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Buck,  speak 
so  highly  of  his  abilities. 
Instead    of  being   difficult 
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to  please,  as  I  had  feared,  Mr. 
Buck  proved  very  pleasant,  and 
after  the  festival  was  over  gave  me 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  com- 
pliments I  ever  received.  Since 
the  frankest  of  vanities  are  par- 
doned in  reminiscences,  and  since  this 
warm  word  gave  me  such  peculiar 
pleasure  and  pride,  I  shall  venture  to 
repeat  it.  "We  are  living  in  a  time," 
said  he,  "when  we  are  not  surprised  at 
anything  we  may  hear  in  the  way  of 
music,  since  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
hear  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
the  world,  those  who  are  well-nigh 
perfect  in  technique, — so  if  I  should 
say  that  you  play  better  than  any  one 
else,  you  might  doubt  my  veracity; 
but  the  days  of  common  sense  are  as 
rare  as  they  ever  were,  and  you  have 
it."  Afterwards  I  played  at  the  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  festival  for  him, 
where  "Don  Munio"  was  given  again. 
After  the  festival  was  over  Mr.  Buck 
thanked  me  for  my  work,  and  asked 
me  if  I  remembered  what  he  had  told 
me  at  Keene.  I  said,  "I  shall  never 
forget  it."  "I  wish  to  repeat  it,"  said 
he. 

At  the  St.  Albans  festival  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  was  with  us. 
The  members  of  that  organization,  as 
well  as  of  the  Temple  Quartette,  and 
the  Beethoven  Club,  were  thor- 
ough    artists,     with     whom     it     was 


always  a  pleasure  to  work.  Mrs.  II. 
E.  H.  Carter  was  the  solo  singer. 
Mrs.  Carter's  picture,  which  I  use  in 
this  article,  was  given  me  about  that 
time,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr.  Buck. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  a  delightful  singer, 
so  musical,  and  with  such  a  truly 
musical  temperament.  She  had  a 
sweet,  rich  voice,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  church  singers  of  her  time  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Another  composer  and  director 
who  has  had  a  great  influence  for 
good  on  the  musical  life  of  New  Eng- 
land was  Solon  Wilder  of  Worcester, 
who  frequently  conducted  the  festi- 
vals there.  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  highly 
cultivated  man,  a  composer  of  good 
music,  and  a  conductor  of  ability.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  I  remember  the 
chorus  of  the  Worcester  festival  at- 
tended his  funeral  in  a  body  and  sang 
his  composition,  "Rock  of  Ages." 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
genius  and  skill  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Blaisdell 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  has 
contributed  to  the  success  of  very 
many   of  the   musical   gatherings.      I 
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have  played  for  him  a  great 
many  times.  He  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the 
finest  music  and  is  a  good 
conductor,  bringing  out 
good  results  in  little  time. 
His  orchestra,  too,  has 
been  very  successful  under 
his  leadership. 

Boston,  our  New  Eng- 
land capital,  is  the  musical 
capital  of  America.  Every- 
body knows  about  the 
musical  life  of  Boston ;  its 
famous  musical  organiza- 
tions and  its  great  series  of 
concerts  of  every  kind.  But 
not  everybody  knows  of 
the  conscientious  and  im- 
portant work  which  is  be- 
ing done  year  after  year, 
and  has  been  done  for 
many  years,  in  many  of  the 
smaller  New  England 
cities.  The  Worcester  fes- 
tivals command  general  at- 
tention, and  the  oratorio 
work  of  the  societies  at 
Salem  and  Springfield  and 
a  few  other  places  is  some- 


times noticed  in  the  Boston  and  New 
York  papers ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
said  of  musical  life  in  New  England. 
At  times,  when  I  get  to  "retrospect- 
ing,"  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  lived 
through  generation  after  generation, 
as  musical  generations  go,  the  faces 
of  so  many  singers  rise  before  me  who 
have  won  recognition  by  their  efforts 
and  merits,  have  pleased  the  public 
during  their  day,  and  then  have  gone 
on  to  make  room  for  others,  who  in 
their  turn,  too,  have  made  way  for 
those  who  now  are  doing  such  good 
service.  Away  back  in  the  days  when 
I  was  first  beginning  to  play  in  public 
were  'Julia  Houston  West  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  Little,  Flora  E.  Barry  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long.  With  them  were 
M.  W.  Whitney  and  James  Whitney, 
— "Bass"  and  "Tenor"  Whitney,  as 
we  distinguished  them.  All  were  true 
artists,  and  all,  like  all  of  those  I  shall 
name,  Boston  singers.     Annie  Louise 
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Cary  I  have 
spoken  of.  Then 
there  were  Ade- 
laide Phillips, 
Mrs.  H.M.Smith, 
Addie  Ryan, 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Hall, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Saw- 
yer and  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Knowles.  H. 
C.Barnaby  every- 
body knows,  and 
also  D.  M.  Bab- 
cock.  Then  there 
are  "Billy"  Fes- 
senden,  who 
made  a  success  in 
light  opera,  Ella 
Cleveland  Fender- 
son,  Jennie  Pat- 
rick Walker,  Ger- 
trude Edmands, 
J.  C.  Bartlett,  George  J.  Parker  and 
Ivan  Morowski.  I  do  not  mean 
that  these  are  all ;  but  these  are  the 


CARL   AND 


faces  which  rise 
most  vividly  be- 
fore me.  With- 
out  exception 
they  were,  and 
those  who  live 
still  are,  artists  in 
their  profession, 
conscientious 
and  faithful  in 
their  work ;  and 
the  service  which 
they  have  ren- 
dered and  the 
pleasure  which 
they  have  given 
have  been  great. 
I  feel  sure  that 
the  life  of  the 
people  of  New 
England  has  been 
parepa  rosa.  made    better    by 

the  work  they  have  done,  just  as  I 
know  my  own  life  has  been  made  hap- 
pier by  my  association  with  them. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Car  rick. 

A    SOFT  wind  moves  through  all  the  garden  walks, 
And,  stirring  gently,   as  it  onward  blows, 
Bends  down  the  tall  heads  of  the  hollyhocks, 
And  strips  the  petals  from  a   faded  rose. 

Light  whispers  all  across  the  grasses  run, 
That  sigh  and  pause  and  sigh  again  and  sway, 
And  pigeons,  preening  burghers  of  the  sun, 
Strut  in  its  warmth  the  whole  exultant  day. 


The  velvet  nights,  the  days   of  lessening  heat, 
The  growing  symphony  of  Autumn's  strain, 
All  weave  in  one  a  melody  complete, 
The  echo  faint  of  Summer's   last  refrain. 
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By  Ruth  Huntington  Sessions. 


T  may  be  surmised  that 
many  unwritten  arti- 
cles on  "Books  That 
'Have  Helped  Me,"  the 
subject  which  has 
given  play  to  so  much 
egotism  and  possibly  to 
more  or  less  unconscious  falsification, 
could  be  found  in  long  closed  libraries 
and  diaries  never  meant  for  the  world's 
eye.  A  collection  of  books  left  behind 
when  the  owner,  after  a  long  life,  passed 
for  the  last  time  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  quiet  old  place  in  the  heart  of 
New  England,  gives  us  a  glimpse  not 
only  into  the  outward  life  of  a  woman 
of  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  but  into  the  intellectual  pos- 
sibilities and  trend  of  thought  in- 
spired by  some  of  the  literature 
available  or  current  at  that  period. 
We  have  been  shown  many  a  picture 
of  the  society  woman  of  those  first 
nineteenth-century  days,  have  been 
plunged  into  humility  by  the  suc- 
cesses related  of  diplomatic  and  capa- 
ble dames  in  high  position  or  rare  and 
brilliant  stars  among  the  ranks  of 
authorship;  but  as  concerns  the  read- 
ing achieved  with  only  the  opportuni- 
ties of  an  everyday,  uneventful  ca- 
reer, by  a  lady  born,  a  student  and 
thinker  as  well  as  home-maker,  little 
has  come  down  to  us  from  that  time 
to  show  the  drift  of  feminine  taste. 
There  may  be  a  fascination  for  the 
reader,  as  there  was  for  the  writer,  in 
examining  one  library  which,  though 
consisting  of  only  a  handful  of  leather- 
covered  volumes  on  a  few  shelves, 
and  a  pile  of  manuscript  sheets  upon 
which  daily  facts  and  happenings — 
not  thoughts  or  emotions — had  been 
chronicled  with  precision,  takes  us 
back  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  genera- 
tion where  women  could  breathe  and 
aspire  apart  from  the  rush  of  conflict- 


ing duties  and  the  claims  of  problems 
through  which  humanity,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  letters,  lays  its  strong  grasp 
upon  their  energies  and  their  time. 

We  found  the  books  in  Miss 
Lucia's  own  room,  when  we  let  the 
sunlight  in  by  its  many-paned  win- 
dows after  a  silence  of  years.  All  was 
untouched  as  she  had  left  it  when,  in 
the  old  "wagon-top"  bedstead,  cano- 
pied and  stately,  she  went  to  sleep 
for  the  last  time.  In  the  bureau 
drawer,  from  which  a  faint  scent  still 
floated,  lay  the  lace  caps  and  kerchiefs 
which  enhanced  our  childish  memo- 
ries of  her, — a  dainty  white-haired 
figure,  rare  as  the  old  china  in  her 
"south  parlor"  closet, — and  the  laven- 
der ribbon-knots  that  tied  them.  On 
her  work  table  still  stood  the  long 
basket  for  knitting  work,  with  her 
glasses  and  sewing  materials,  and 
above  them  a  water-color  sketch  by 
an  artist  niece,  of  a  bit  of  sea  and  a 
few  rocks  with  dashing  spray,  to 
which  her  eyes  turned  perchance 
when  a  longing  for  the  rush  of  waters 
and  the  smell  of  seaweed  came  upon 
her  in  the  solitude  of  that  old  farm. 
For  this  woman  was  an  exile  under 
the  stern  visaged  ruler  called  "force 
of  circumstances."  A  glance  from 
her  keen,  dark  eyes,  glowing  to  the 
last  with  the  fire  of  appreciation  and 
sparkle  of  wit,  might  have  convinced 
one  that  the  young  Boston  beauty 
who,  in  the  midst  of  her  girlish  con- 
quests and  gay  companionship,  was 
called  to  turn  her  back  upon  life,  as 
it  were,  and  settle  down  into  monoto- 
nous existence  for  scores  of  years,  did 
not  acquiesce  in  this  without  full 
realization  of  the  joys  she  was  leaving, 
and  did  not  voluntarily  resign  the  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  repartee  to 
which  she  had  long  been  accustomed. 
Her  mother,   the  niece   and   adopted 
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daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  chief 
justice,  is  said  to  have  inherited  more 
of  the  family  vivacity  than  the  judge's 
own  child,  whom  the  widower  took 
after  his  first  wife's  death  for  a  step- 
mother to  Lucia  and  five  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  father, 
stern  and  implacable,  but  eccentrically 
prone  to  acts  of  sudden  impulse,  was 
to  a  greater  degree  than  most  parents 
the  arbiter  of  his  children's  destinies. 
His  own  career  as  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  a  lawyer  and  business 
man,  had  in  it  everything  promising; 
and  by  a  number  of  successful  "ven- 
tures" and  speculations  he  had  al- 
ready accumulated  a  good  property. 
He  was  major  of  a  Boston  regiment 
of  gentlemen,  his  sons  were  starting 
well  in  life  and  his  daughters  were 
charming,  movers  in  the  circle  of  old 
families  which  made  up  the  most  cul- 
tivated society  of  the  city  at  that  time. 
But  a  visit  to  his  sister,  who  was 
married  to  a  country  parson  in  a  New 
England  village  some  ninety  miles 
inland,  a  region  of  fertile  meadows 
watered  by  the  broad  Connecticut, 
brought  him  to  the  sudden  notion  of 
breaking  up  his  city  home  and  build- 
ing a  house  here  in  which  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  will 
was  law  in  the  family  circle,  and  it  is 
not  recorded  by  any  of  his  descend- 
ants, who  never  wore  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves,  with  what  emo- 
tions they  followed  him  into  this  vol- 
untary banishment ;  but  later  develop- 
ments give  us  opportunity  to  make 
our  own  conjectures  as  to  the  effect 
upon  some  of  the  elder  set  of  sons  and 
daughters  who  came  with  him  thither, 
— four  more  being  added  to  their 
number  after  the  second  marriage, 
and  three  step-daughters  imported 
additionally  by  a  third  union. 

Miss  Lucia  seems  to  have  possessed 
sufficient  force  of  character  and  fertil- 
ity of  resource  to  maintain  her  bright- 
ness and  supremacy  of  will  through 
a  long  and  uneventful  course  of  years  ; 
the  sister  next  her  married  a  clergy- 
man and  author,  who  took  her  with 
him   into   a   more   congenial    sphere ; 


and  another  daughter  found  happi- 
ness in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
farmer,  whose  home  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  her  own.  But  the  sons  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  change  of 
scene.  Two  left  home  for  city  pur- 
suits ;  the  eldest,  naturally  a  reserved 
and  moody  character,  sank  more  and 
more  into  himself  and  became  a  silent 
recluse,  grim  though  gentle,  buried  in 
his  books  when  not  conscientiously 
keeping  to  the  farm  work  in  which 
he  supplemented  and  succeeded  his 
father,  and  in  later  years  a  victim  to 
crippling  rheumatism.  Another,  just 
beginning  with  brilliant  prospects  at 
the  bar,  broke  down  mentally  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  remained  mildly 
insane ;  and  a  fifth,  feeble-minded 
from  birth,  was  also  a  home  charge 
always,  growing  to  be  a  strange, 
childish  old  man,  with  a  language  of 
his  own,  a  fancy  for  roaming  about 
the  country-side  in  the  imaginary 
company  of  disembodied  spirits,  and  a 
tinge  of  religious  fanaticism,  which 
doubtless  had  its  root  far  back  in 
some  struggle  of  mind  to  which  the 
mothers  of  a  Calvinistic  day  and  gen- 
eration in  New  England  were  often 
victims. 

Two  more  daughters  died  young ; 
the  parents  were  gone ;  a  last  set  of 
step-children,  the  three  grown  girls 
already  mentioned,  went  away  into 
the  world ;  and  a  lonely  but  indomita- 
ble little  figure,  still  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but  too  womanly  to  choose  any  lot 
which  could  not  add  real  fulness  to 
life,  remained  at  home  with  a  faithful 
serving-woman  and  the  three  eccen- 
tric, uncompanionable  old  brothers, 
her  care  from  henceforward. 

Her  very  room  seems  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  calm  resignation,  although 
that  word  is  hardly  adequate  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  joyousness  into 
which  she  turned  much  of  her  lot. 
From  the  windows  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house  one  gets  glimpses,  over- 
arched by  boughs  of  huge  pines,  of 
undulating  hills,  with  a  foreground  of 
shining  river  and  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land village  marked  by  its  plain  white 
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spire.  To  the  south  there  is  always 
the  inspiring  Holyoke  range,  rising 
with  such  bold  abruptness  from  the 
plain  that  beholders  gain  an  impres- 
sion of  far  greater  height  than  its  ac- 
tual dimensions  reach.  Even  looking 
eastward  a  charming  bit  of  wooded 
slope  meets  the  eye,  suggesting  sylvan 
shades  and  bearing  in  summer  a 
wealth  of  tasselled  nut-trees.  But 
from  her  low  rocking-chair  beside 
the  work  table  she  could  only  see  out 
across  a  sort  of  little  court,  its  brick 
flooring  now  overgrown  with  ferns 
and  moss,  into  the  farmyard,  where 
a  great  elm  and  maple  stretched  thick 
overshadowing  boughs,  and  at  the 
gaunt  gray  barns,  their  walls  black- 
ened by  weather-streaks,  surmounted 
by  a  cock  who  turned  to  windward  on 
his  rusty  pivot  with  a  wheeze  of  dis- 
content and  pointed  to  the  "nor'east" 
for  weeks  together.  We  can  well 
imagine  how  she  may  have  been 
seized  now  and  then  with  a  longing 
to  sweep  away  this  obstructing  barn 
and  look  across  the  intervening  fields 
and  foothills  to  Mount  Toby's  proud 
pile  reared  against  the  northern  hori- 
zon ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Through 
the  leaden-blue  burning  haze  of  mid- 
summer, the  gray  brooding  after- 
noons of  late  autumn,  and  the  pa- 
tiently gathering  snows  of  winter,  the 
same  restricted  outlook  confronted 
her;  and  she  turned  to  her  diary  and 
books  for  freshness,  recording  small 
events  of  every  day  with  faith  that 
their  hidden  meaning  was  divined  by 
higher  powers  and  would  some  day  be 
clear  to  those  who  came  after. 

With  reverence,  then,  inspired  by 
an  imagination  of  this  graceful,  cul- 
tivated lady,  her  courtly  manners 
never  impaired  by  rural  associations, 
her  ready  wit  always  alert,  her  intel- 
lectual responsiveness  only  deepened 
through  silence  and  solitude,  we  take 
up  the  books  on  the  shelves  in  her 
sanctum.  Some  plainly  bound  vol- 
umes stand  out,  the  child's  school- 
books  of  early  years.  Here  is 
an  old  leather-bound  arithmetic,  well 
thumbed  and  margined  with  many  a 


comment  in  round  hand.  We  open  to 
an  ancient  couplet,  given  as  an  aid  to 
memory  for  finding  the  day  of  the 
week  from  the  dominical  letter  for 
the  year ;  the  initials  of  the  words  cor- 
responding to  the  twelve  months: 

"At  Dover  Dwells  George  Brown  Esquire, 
Good  Carlos  Finch  And  David  Fryer." 

One  of  the  problems  reads:  "How 
many  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  America  and 
England,  April  19,  1775,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  general  peace,  which  took 
place  January  20,    1783?" 

Cooper's  histories,  published  by 
Joseph  Avery  of  Plymouth  in  1808, 
seem  to  have  brought  the  historical 
studies  of  the  schoolgirl  up  to  the 
year  1783,  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain.  The  comment  of  the  author 
here  may  be  noted:  "Thus  ended  the 
unhappy  American  war,  which  added 
to  the  national  debt  of  the  mother 
country  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, besides  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  our  bravest  officers,  soldiers 
and  seamen,  to  the  eternal  infamy  and 
disgrace  of  those  ministers  who  ad- 
vised and  carried  it  on,  contrary  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  people!" 

Several  old  reading-books,  contain- 
ing selections  from  Addison,  Blair, 
Doddridge,  Hume  and  many  of  the 
standard  poets,  were  evidently  a 
source  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  in- 
struction. _  One  copy  of  Enfield's 
"Exercises,"  a  second  edition  printed 
by  a  publisher  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London,  1783,  has  its  leather 
covers  stitched  together,  after  hard 
wear,  with  waxed  thread,  and  is  full 
of  marked  passages.  Another  treas- 
ure of  juvenile  literature  seems  to 
have  been  the  "Youth's  Cabinet,"  a 
fat  little  volume  bound  in  grayish  blue 
boards  with  a  red  back,  a  strictly 
American  work,  emanating  from  a 
Baltimore  publisher  of  the  year  t8i8. 
Delightfully  primitive  woodcuts  adorn 
its  pages,  representing  the  "Cries  f)f 
New  York,"  the  "Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,"  etc.,  and  it  contains  some 
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of  Watts's  "Divine  Songs"  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  "Hymns  in  Prose,"  to- 
gether with  a  few  proper  games,  and 
a  chapter  called  "False  Stories  Cor- 
rected," designed  to  curb  the  budding 
fancy  of  the  reader  for  the  grotesque 
in  fiction.  We  know  that  the  small 
Lucia  grew  up  with  a  touch  of  con- 
trariness in  her  nature,  else  she  would 
hardly  have  been  her  father's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  we  may  guess  how  she  would 
have  revelled  in  good  old  Grimm,  had 
he  been  available  in  those  days,  after 
reading  the  scornful  observation  of 
the  compiler  of  this  work:  "Such  a 
thing  or  creature  as  a  fairy  never  was ; 
yet  poets  and  others  are  pleased  even 
to  this  day  to  be  writing  and  speak- 
ing of  those  airy  and  visionary  beings, 
as  though  mankind  could  derive 
something  useful  from  such  tales." 

But  that  "poets  and  others"  were 
allowed  among  the  literature  of  the 
younger  generation  will  hardly  be 
doubted  as  we  proceed.  Natural  sci- 
ence seems  to  have  been  popularly 
presented  to  them  by  a  pamphlet 
which  gives  the  wonders  of  the  mi- 
nute creation  as  displayed  by  the  solar 
microscope,  with  grewsome  but  not 
unattractive  illustrations  of  magnified 
bugs  and  parasites;  while  Blake's 
"Natural  Philosophy,"  written  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  a 
mother  and  her  two  daughters,  is 
quite  on  the  line  of  modern  inductive 
methods.  English  grammar  also  has 
its  representative  in  the  "Little  Gram- 
marian," whose  cuts  furnish  copious 
aids  to  memory  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  the  author,  expressed 
in  his  preface,  that  "no  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  rugged  fields  of  every 
branch  of  learning  should  not  be 
strewed  with  flowers,  enticing  at 
every  step  the  infant  progress." 

We  shall  see  from  these  specimens 
that  the  path  of  scholarship  was 
hardly  as  stern,  in  the  days  of  our 
heroine,  as  the  way  of  discipline.  It 
was  illuminated  by  the  polite  lan- 
guages as  well  as  by  the  flowers  of 
illustration.  Side  by  side  with  Sim- 
son's   Euclid,   in  heavy  calf,   from  J. 


Balfour,  Edinburgh,  1781,  and  Lavoi- 
sier's Chemistry,  stands  a  queer  old 
French  text-book,  "L'Abeille  Fran- 
coise,"  with  the  following  publishers' 
inscription: 

A  BOSTON,   De  l'imprimerie 

de  BELKNAP  et  YOUNG, 

Rue    de    l'Etat,    vis-a-vis    la    Banqtie    Na- 

tionale, 

MDCCXCII. 

(Published  according  to  act  of  Congress.) 

A  blue  and  red  exercise-book,  its 
paper  and  binding  far  superior  to 
those  offered  nowadays  in  the  same 
'article,  was  evidently  of  greater  pecu- 
niary value  as  well,  judging  from  the 
economical  use  made  of  it  for  copies 
of  French  exercises  on  one  side  of  the 
page  and  history  abstracts  on  the 
other,  in  the  fine,  rather  foreign  lady's 
hand  of  the  day.  The  plump  vertical 
chirography  of  our  own  time  would 
have  been  considered  hopelessly 
clumsy,  even  for  a  man. 

Housewifery  was  plainly  not  a  neg- 
lected part  of  this  young  lady's  edu- 
cation. It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  outfit  of  exquisite  china  left 
in  her  brass-handled  cupboards  had 
not  been  used  for  city  banquets  be- 
fore it  was  buried  from  sight  in  the 
country  home.  Curious  culinary  im- 
plements support  the  theory ;  a  waffle- 
iron  of  the  old  style,  brass  kettles, 
heart  shaped  pattypans,  fancy  moulds, 
and  a  roller  for  crimping  pastry  tell 
of  a  knowledge  of  ornamental  cook- 
ery ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  sur- 
prised to  find  valuable  recipe-books 
among  the  rest.  Henderson's  "House- 
keeper's Instructor,"  bound  in  calf, 
hailing  from  a  London  bookseller  on 
Holborn  Hill,  date  not  given,  con- 
tains much  instruction  in  the  art  of  el- 
egant providing.  Its  frontispiece  is  a 
comprehensive  engraving  represent- 
ing the  effect  of  a  copy  of  the  "In- 
structor" upon  the  members  of  a 
whole  household  in  their  various  vo- 
cations;  and  farther  on  appear  elabo- 
rate plates  giving  methods  of  deco- 
rating a  dinner-table,  with  dishes 
marked     "Harrico,"     "Apple     pye," 
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"Tartletts"     and     "Moonshine,"— the 
latter,    be    it    explained,    an    intricate 
mixture  of  calf's-foot  jelly,  white  of 
egg,  almonds,  cream  and  orange-flow- 
er water,  moulded  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent.    But  this  work,  however  ex- 
haustive, is  eclipsed  by  its  next  neigh- 
bor on  the  shelf,  "The  Cook's  Ora- 
cle,"   which    puts    domestic    science 
upon  such  a  high  and  literary  plane  as 
almost  to  awe  the  reader,  and  which 
according  to  the  inscription,  written 
in  firm  characters  on  its  fly-leaf,  was  a 
present  *  to     Miss     Lucia    from    her 
mother.     It  is  announced  at  the  start 
that  all  rules  and. recipes  therein  con- 
tained  are   "the  result   of  actual   ex- 
periments,   instituted    in   the   kitchen 
of  a  physician," — under  which   reas- 
suring and  hygienic  piece  of  informa- 
tion is  inscribed  the  motto,  "Miscuit 
utile     dulci."       The     introduction     is 
worthy  of  special  study ;  we  can  but 
hint  at  its  spicy  contents,   in  giving 
the  following  extracts.     "I  have  not 
presumed,"  says  the  editor,  "to  insert 
a   single   composition  without   previ- 
ously obtaining  the  'imprimatur'  of  an 
enlightened  and  indefatigable  'COM- 
MITTEE  OF   TASTE/    (composed 
of  thorough-bred  GRANDS  GOUR- 
MANDS   of    the    first    magnitude,) 
whose   cordial   cooperation   I   cannot 
too  highly  praise ;  and  here  do  I  most 
gratefully  record  the  unremitting  zeal 
they  manifested  during  their  arduous 
progress  of  proving  the  respective  Re- 
cipes,— they    were     so     truly     philo- 
sophically and  disinterestedly  regard- 
less of  the  wear  and  tear  of  teeth  and 
stomach,  that  their  Labor  appeared  a 
Pleasure  to  them."     A  short  history 
of  cooking,  with  plentiful  quotations 
from  the  classics,  which  also  interlard 
the  recipes  farther  on,  is  given  in  this 
introduction,  and  there  are  delightful 
anecdotes  here  and  there.   Descartes's 
answer  to  the  question  of  a  gay  mar- 
quise, "Hey — What — do  you  Philos- 
ophers  eat   dainties?" — to  which  the 
sage    replied,    "Do    you    think    that 
God    made    good    things     only    for 
fools?"  is  aptly  applied,  as  well  as  the 
command  of  Pythagoras  to  his  disci- 


ples, to  "abstain  from  beans."  The 
advice  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  servants  is  excellent ;  in 
italics  it  is  impressed  upon  the  young 
housekeeper:  "Ye  who  think  that  to 
protect  and  encourage  Virtue  is  the 
best  preventative  from  Vice,  give 
your  servants  liberal  wages."  The 
author  adds  a  quotation  from  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands,  comparing 
the  cook  to  a  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle,  surrounded  by  "bullets,  and 
bombs,  and  Congreve's  rockets,"  for 
whom  "every  day  is  a  fighting  day," 
and  "her  warfare  almost  always  with- 
out glory."  The  chapter  on  roasting 
begins  with  directions  for  the  proper 
management  of  "The  Noble  Sir- 
Loin,"  with  a  verse  from  the  "Bal- 
lad of  the  New  Sir  John  Barleycorn": 

"Our  second  Charles  of  fame  facete, 
On  loin  of  beef  did  dine; 
He  held  his  sword,  pleas'd  o'er  the  meat. 
Arise,  thou  fam'd  Sir-loin." 

Among  the  recipes  we  find  one  for 
Tewahdiddle,  Sir  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd's Sack  Possett — in  verse, — "Eels 
stewed  Wiggy's  way,"  and  the  fa- 
mous old  musical  rule  for  "Bubble 
and  Squeak,"  with  the  notes  CAB- 
BAGE BEEFsettoa  signature 
of  four  sharps  in  the  bass,  and 
BEEFCABBAGEto  eight  flats 
in  the  treble,  common  time, — the 
combination  representing  the  result 
when 

"'Midst  the  frying-pan, "in  accents  savage, 
The    beef,    so    surly,    quarrels    with    the 
cabbage." 

That  the  household  management  of 
the  earlier  generation  was  dispensed 
on  a  humane  plan,  despite  large  fam- 
ilies, mammoth  ovens  and  crowded 
clothes  lines,  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  houseworker  who  for  so 
many  years  stood  by  Miss  Lucia  in 
her  cares,  as  servant,  friend  and  coun- 
sellor,— a  shrewd  Yankee  body  of  no 
more  than  normal  physique, — lived 
to  a  greater  age  than  the  dainty  mis- 
tress herself,  and  looked  back  with 
pride  upon  past  achievements. 


ISO 
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But  our  lady's  mental  force  was 
not  concentrated  merely  upon  cook- 
ery. We  pass  on  to  the  volumes  of 
travel  and  history  which  carried  her 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  farm  acres 
during  lamplit  evenings  or  snow- 
bound days  of  retreat.  Here  is  Mel- 
on's "Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  a 
birthday  gift  from  her  aunt,  the  wife 
of  a  Harvard  professor, — an  early 
Boston  edition  with  rough  blue  paste- 
board covers  ;  and  from  a  New  York 
house,  of  a  later  date  of  publication, 
D'Aubigne's  "History  of  the  Refor- 
mation," in  neat  yellow-brown  boards 
with  black  backs.  More  popular  for 
general  family  perusal  seems  to  have 
been  a  wornout  and  mended  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  "Manners,  Customs  and 
Curiosities  of  Nations,"  printed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  with  calf  bind- 
ing and  good  illustrations,  maps  and 
plates ;  also  Chateaubriand's  "Trav- 
els," embellished  with  etchings. 
Goldsmith's  "England,"  New  York, 
1813,  bears  the  note  in  Miss  Lucia's 
hand,  more  completely  formed  and 
characteristic  than  the  copies  in  the 
old  exercise-book,  "Commenced  read- 
ing, Jan.  nth,  '42."  A  thoroughly 
charming  record  of  travel  in  England, 
Holland  and  Scotland,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ezra  Sargeant,  86 
Broadway,  corner  of  Wall  Street, 
J  8 10,  shows  in  its  much  turned  pages 
the  appreciation  of  many  readers. 
The  traveller  is  apparently  an  Ameri- 
can, but  his  name  is  not  given  on  the 
title-page  of  the  second  volume, 
which  is  all  that  remains.  One  of  the 
oldest  books  in  the  library  is  a  Lon- 
don edition,  calf,  with  gilt  trimmings, 
1779,  of  a  "Llistory  of  Modern 
Europe,  with  an  account  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  a  view  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  No- 
bleman to  his  Son."  Beneath  this 
title  we  find  the  quotation  from  Ches- 
terfield, "Modern  LTistory  is  particu- 
larly your  business."  This  is  also  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  eighteenth- 
century  publishers'  work, — good  pa- 


per, wide  margins  and  clear  type,  with 
excellent  paragraphing.  The  letters 
are  interesting ;  and  we  find  pencilled 
comments  showing  intelligent  perusal 
and  interchange  of  opinion  with  oth- 
ers, which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  bookshelves  furnished  entertain- 
ment for  their  owner's  friends  as  well 
as  for  herself.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  set  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries can  have  belonged  to  the 
catalogue  of  Miss  Lucia's  books,  but 
as  a  probable  relic  of  her  father's  law- 
library  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, — 
the  first  Worcester  edition,  published 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  both  in  Worcester 
and  Boston,  with  the  date  MDCCXC 
and  a  frontispiece  engraving  repre- 
senting "the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  of  Llis  Brittanick  Majes- 
ty's Court  of  Common  Pleas." 

In  a  metaphysical  and  theological 
direction,  the  daughter  of  a  stern  ♦ 
Puritan  was  not  fed  upon  "milk  for 
babes."  Paley's  Philosophy  has  evi- 
dently been  a  text-book,  to  judge 
from  its  marks ;  whether  a  pressed 
spray  of  arbutus  found  at  the  chapter 
on  "Utility"  indicated  its  application 
to  the  moral  needs  of  some  reader  we 
cannot  tell.  Rochefoucault's  "Max- 
ims," in  an  extremely  pretty  little 
volume  from  Ludlow,  England,  1799, 
had  been  presented  by  the  recluse 
brother  to  his  sister,  and  was  evi- 
dently prized  and  perused.  Butler's 
sermons,  Combe  "On  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,"  Fellowes's  "Picture  of 
Christian  Philosophy"  (London,  1800,  . 
margined),  Hunter's  "Sacred  Biogra- 
phy," Boston,  1795,  and  a  host  of 
dreary  discourses  from  the  lips  of 
more  or  less  well  known  divines  were 
probably  the  Sunday  reading  of  years. 
But  the  one  book  in  this  department 
whose  leaves  are  literally  dropping 
apart  is  a  copy  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  printed  by  Manning  and 
Loring,  Cornhill,  Boston,  no  earlier 
than  1805,  yet  clearly  the  delight  of  a 
whole  family  of  children,  if  its  brown, 
thin,  crumpled  pages  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication.  The  pictures  arc 
graphic,   if   not   artistic ;   and   one   of 
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"Christiana  passing  by  the  gibbet  of 
Simple,  Sloth  and  Presumption"  was 
perhaps  made  a  warning  to  youth,  as 
it  appears  to  have  had  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination, evinced  by  many  finger- 
marks upon  its  edge.  Possibly  also 
some  timorous  young  Puritan  may 
have  been  braced  by  the  contents  of 
another  well  read  page,  whereon 
he  could  find  Valiant's  courageous 
stanza: 

''Who  so  beset  him  round 
With  dismal  stories, 
Do  but  themselves  confound, 
His  strength  the  more  is. 
No  Hon  can  him  fright, 
He'll  with  a  giant  fight, 
But  he  will  have  a  right 
To  be  a  Pilgrim." 

Biography  had  its  place  in  a  lady's 
literature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
volumes  of  Cowper's  Private  Corre- 
spondence, Washington's  Official  Let- 
ters, the  Memoirs  of  Jane  Taylor,  and 
Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  the  latter  in  a 
fancy  dress  of  old-rose-pink  cloth, 
from  Harper  and  Brothers,  1835,  with 
clear  print  on  paper  which  has  pre- 
served an  unusual  whiteness  com- 
pared to  the  rest.  In  a  Philadelphia 
edition  of  the  Essays  of  Elia,  with  yel- 
low boards,  red  backed,  is  a  written 
dedication  of  the  copy,  in  strong, 
characteristic  handwriting:  "To  one 
who  in  my  wandering  to  a  Western 
world  I  think  of  sadly  and  only." 
This  gives  a  hint  of  a  romance,  doubt- 
less one  of  several  in  its  fair  and  win- 
ning owner's  life.  Another  sugges- 
tion of  unrequited  passion,  not  how- 
ever in  her  chirography,  but  written 
by  a  trembling  hand  on  a  circular  slip 
evidently  once  worn  in  a  watch,  drops 
from  between  the  leaves  of  a  neigh- 
bor volume: 

"It  is  not  so — it  is  not  so, — 

The  world  may  think  me  gay, 
And  on  my  cheek  the  ready  smile 

May  careless  seem  to  play: 
The  ray  that  tips  with  gold  the  sun 

Gilds   not  the  depth  below; 
All  bright  alike  the  eye  may  dance. 

But  yet- — it  is  not  so!" 

We  come  next  to  a  row  of  most  al- 


luring little  books,  mostly  English 
editions  of  the  last  century,  bound  in 
calf  or  morocco,  ornamented  with  gilt 
scroll  work  and  edges.  Here  are  the 
poets  Burns,  Montgomery,  Akenside, 
Pope,  Dryden  and  many  others; 
Scott's  "Marmion"  and  "Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  Gessner's  "Idyls,"  Southey's 
"Curse  of  Kehama,"  published  by 
David  Longworth  at  the  Dramatic 
Repository,  Shakespeare  Gallery,  New 
York,  181 1,  with  the  inscription  in 
Greek  on  the  title-page,  "Curses  are 
like  young  chickens,  they  always 
come  home  to  roost."  Voltaire's 
"La  Henriade,"  in  French,  bears  an 
interest  for  us  in  the  fact  that  its  price- 
mark,  still  visible,  of  seventy-five 
cents,  points  to  a  wonderful  cheap- 
ness of  imported  books  at  the  time, 
1815  ;  the  cost  in  France,  also  marked, 
with  the  designation  "papier  velin," 
was  but  three  francs.  In  a  gracefully 
embellished  copy  of  Byron's  poems, 
with  a  very  handsome  dark  green 
cover-lining,  a  verse  of  "Childe  Har- 
old" is  marked: 

"I  do  believe, 

Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there 
may  be 

Words  which  are  things,  hopes  which  will 
not  deceive. 

And    virtues    which    are     merciful,      nor 
weave 

Snares  for  the  failing;  I  would  also  deem 

O'er    others'    griefs    that    some    sincerely 
grieve; 

That  two,   or  one,   are  almost   what  they 
seem, — 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness 
no  dream." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  by  lines 
like  these  an  optimism  and  courage 
were  kept  alive  which  made  life  bear- 
able even  in  the  seclusion  of  an  old 
farm,  amid  the  performance  of  harsh 
duties  and  a  dreary  association  with 
decayed  or  repressed  mental  powers. 
But  there  was  companionship  of  a 
lighter  sort  for  the  young  ladies  of  the 
period,  and  as  we  turn  the  leaves  of 
the  various  novels  in  this  library  we 
are  able  to  believe  that  they  inspired 
keen  feminine  enjoyment.  There  are 
plenty  of  them,  enoiu^n  to  have  fur- 
nished entertainment  for  much  leisure 
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time.  Occasionally  we  find  a  bit  of 
colored  yarn  or  faded  ribbon  used  to 
mark  an  interruption,  or  a  flower 
pressed  at  some  favorite  passage ;  and 
the  written  inscriptions  on  their  fly- 
leaves show  that  many  were  gifts, 
as  for  example  one  reading  "Lucia 
—  from  her  affectionate  cousin  — 
'U Amour  passe,  Vamitie  reste.'  "  This 
was  received  when  Lucia  was  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  at  which  time  she  was 
already  familiar  with  the  poets  and 
many  novelists  of  her  day. 

A     charming    miniature     copy     of 
"Evelina"  may  well  lead  off,  hailing 
from  London,  and  prized  as  a  deli- 
cious bit  of  literature  by  the  voung 
nieces  to  whom  Miss  Lucia  lent  it  in 
later    years.       Miss     Burney's     other 
works,  more  spun  out  and  less  cap- 
tivating, are  also  here  ;  five  volumes  of 
"Cecilia,"    a    London    sixth    edition, 
1 791,     price-marked     seven     shillings 
per  volume,  and  two  different  editions 
of  "Camilla,"  one  a  first  Boston  edi- 
tion,   1797,    calf,    embellished    hand- 
somely  in   red,    green   and    gilt,    the 
other,   much   like  it,   but   in  "no  way 
superior  as  to  binding  and  paper,  from 
Cork,   1796,  the  press  of  J.   Connor, 
Castle  Street.    The  crop  of  three-vol- 
ume novels  modelled  after  this  school 
is  well  represented.    Do  we  not  know, 
from  our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
if  not  from  our  own  delighted  read- 
ing, of  the  thrilling  interest  of  "The 
Children  of  the  Abbey,"  by   Regina 
Maria  Roche,  of  Mrs.  Opie's  inimita- 
ble   "Temper,"    or   the    anonymously 
written  "Self-Control,"  in  which,  as  in 
so  many  of  the  rest,  an  innocent  and 
lovely  heroine  flees  through  all  three 
volumes  from  a  designing  and  profli- 
gate   lover?      "Destiny"    and    "Mar- 
riage" are  here  also,  "Traits  of  Na- 
ture,"   "Thinks    I    to    Mvself,"    and 
"Says  She  to  Her  Neighbor,— What?" 
and  "Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 
And  can  any  one  be  found  to  remem- 
ber a  queer  tale  by  Miss   Owenson, 
dedicated   to   "The   most   noble   Ann 
Jane,  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,"  with 
awaking   portrait    of   the    author,    in 
decollete  attire,  as  frontispiece,  entitled 


"The  Missionary"?  Then  comes  a 
well  worn  copy  of  "Scottish  Chiefs," 
the  delight  of  girlhood  and  boyhood, 
and  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," — this  a 
first  American  edition,  with  Miss  Por- 
ter's quaint  dedication,  which  we  can- 
not refrain  from  copying: 

"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  is  inscribed  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  under  the  hope  that  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  did  not  disdain  to  write  a 
romance,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  will  not  refuse 
to  read  one.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  con- 
signed his  excellent  work  to  the  affection 
of  A  Sister.  I  confide  my  feeble  attempt 
to  the*  Urbanity  of  the  Brave.  To  the  man 
of  taste,  of  feeling,  and  of  candour;  to  him 
whose  clemency  will  bestow  that  indul- 
gence on  the  Author,  which  his  judgment 
might  have  denied  to  the  book;  of  whom 
future  ages  will  speak  with  honour  and  the 
present  times  boast  as  their  glory!  To 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  I  submit  this  tribute  of 
the  highest  respect  which  can  be  offered 
by  a  Briton  or  animate  the  heart  of  his 
most  obedient  and  obliged  servant." 

Miss  Edg-eworth's  "Moral  Tales,"  as 
well  as  "Harrington"  and  "Ormond," 
were  evidently  favorites  of  the  youth- 
ful   Lucia ;    and    by    her    eighteenth 
year  she  had  accumulated  nearly  all 
the Waverley Novels,  chiefly  American 
reprints  from  Boston  publishers,  with 
"Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  in  extremely 
pretty  covers  of  dull  pink  and  backs 
of  darker  red  leather,  gilt  lettered, — 
this     a     New     Year's     gift     marked 
"Gage  d'amitier     The  first  issues  of 
Dickens's  works  also  found  their  way 
to  the  old  house  under  the  pines,  later 
on  ;   and   in   middle   age   Miss   Lucia 
took    the    London    literary    weekly, 
edited  by  him,  several  files  of  which 
were  preserved  on  the  lower  shelves  of 
the  bookcase.     Then  there  are  worn 
copies    of    "Shirley,"    "Villette"    and 
"Jane  Eyre,"  some  of  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  and  one  of  the  humorous  his- 
torical satires  of  the  day,  "The  Forest- 
ers."   We  give  a  portion  of  the  Clams 
Allegoric  a:  ■ 

"John  Bull,  The  Kingdom  of  England. 
His  Mother,  The  Church  of  England. 
His  Wife,  The  Parliament. 
His  Sister  Peg,  The  Church  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Strut,  The  Kingdom  of  Spain. 
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Nicholas  Frog,  The  Dutch  Republic. 
Madam  Kate,  The  Empire  of  Russia. 
The    Foresters,    The    United    States    of 
America. 

John   Codline,   Massachusetts. 

Peter  Bull-frog,  New  York,  etc.,  etc." 

There  is  enough  fun  in  this  to  have 
relaxed  even  the  severe  countenance 
of  Miss  Lucia's  father,  which,  from  a 
large  oil  painting  left  in  the  "south 
parlor,"  hanging  above  the  great  in- 
laid sideboard,  seems  to  follow  be- 
holders with  disapproving  looks,  as  if 
it  saw  no  redeeming  feature  in  modern 
life.  Our  glance  rests  more  gladly 
upon  the  gentle  lady  herself,  portrayed 
as  we  last  saw  her,  with  the  lace  cap 
on  her  soft  white  locks  and  the  bit  of 
black  velvet  at  one  side,  which 
brought  out  the  rosy  softness  of  her 
cheek.  There  are  more  living  por- 
traits of  her  to  remember.  We  see 
her  still,  wearing  her  plain  black  cloak 
and  large  bonnet,  stepping  from  the 
deep-hooded  chaise  which  carried  her 
about  the  village;  standing  on  her 
porch    under    the    hanging    red    and 


.  orange  bells  of  the  trumpet-vine  in 
her  lilac  and  white  print  gown  and 
net  cap ;  on  the  long  parlor  sofa  knit- 
ting at  sunset,  ready  to  talk  books  and 
politics  with  the  elders  or  tell  stories 
of  old  times  to  delighted  children ; 
lying  one  day, — a  silent  image  now, — 
among  saddened  neighbors  and  de- 
pendents, her  bright  eyes  closed  for- 
ever, but  not  a  sign  of  mourning  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine  which  forced  its 
way  to  her  through  crack  and  crevice, 
nor  in  the  autumn  pomp  of  golden- 
rod  and  crimson  maple  that  lined  the 
roadsides  and  piled  drifts  of  richness 
over  her  grave.  We  take  a  regretful 
farewell  of  the  little  bookcase,  know- 
ing that,  its  work  is  done,  and  that  to 
no  woman  of  a  later  generation  could 
it  give  the  same  comfort  or  delight. 
One  can  only  hope  that  in  this  busy 
age  Nature  will  be  graciously  "careful 
of  the  type,"  keeping  among  us  still 
some  rare  and  cultivated  spirits  whose 
intellectual  activity  shall  temper  the 
absorptions  and  ambitions  of  a  prac- 
tical sisterhood. 
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By  Helen  Campbell. 


ORRANCE  had  not 
gone  there  for  material 
— that  is,  in  any  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word. 
The  supply  already  on 
hand  was  far  beyond 
any  present  power  of  use ;  or  it 
might  be  more  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  his  own  powers  of  ordering 
and  combining  had  for  the  time  being 
lapsed,  and  each  page  of  his  note- 
books seemed  to  stand  for  accumu- 
lated obstacles,  before  which  he  beat 
a  temporary  retreat.  It  also  struck 
him  that  New  England  needed 
neither  further  analysis  nor  descrip- 
tion. All  the  thoughts  the  average 
Yankee  seldom  thinks  and  less  sel- 
dom speaks  had  been  assumed  as  part 


of  his  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
till  the  most  guileless  and  unsuspi- 
cious inhabitant  of  any  New  England 
village  might  well  look  distrustfully 
on  any  arrival  not  a  legitimate  sum- 
mer boarder.  He  wanted  neither  ma- 
terial of  this  nature,  nor — if  it  might 
be  avoided — any  contact  with  the 
summer  boarder.  Fairly  good  roads 
for  a  little  wheeling  after  the  day's 
work  was  done ;  a  hill  or  so  to  climb 
when  the  wheel  palled,  as  it  some- 
times does ;  and  a  quiet  room  with 
quiet  people — these  were  the  essen- 
tials of  the  summer's  work,  and  he 
sought  a  spot  where  neither  tragedy 
nor  comedy  was  likely  to  obtrude 
itself.  Undoubtedly  they  would  be 
there,  since  to  be  alive  at  all  compels 
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one  or  the  other.  But  "expectant 
attention"  often  determines  an  un- 
necessary crisis,  and  the  wandering 
story-teller  is  thus  responsible  for  the 
very  facts  over  which  he  gloats  and 
which,  without  his  presence,  would 
have  been  merely  a  quiet  simmer  be- 
low the  surface,  not  the  wild  irrup- 
tion of  the  unsuspected  volcano. 

To  state  the  case  briefly,  Torrance 
had  paused  in  the  half-finished  novel 
to  prepare  by  request  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  a  man  dead  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration and,  curiously  enough,  but 
now  coming  to  general  knowledge  as 
the  original  discoverer  of  certain 
phases  in  scientific  work.  It  was, 
save  for  his  discovery,  a  singularly 
colorless  life,  and  finding  that  the 
man  had  spent  some  years  of  his 
youth  in  this  small  hill  town,  it 
seemed  to  Torrance  well  that  a  back- 
ground should  be  sought  here,  doing- 
it,  if  possible,  with  no  direct  question 
or  investigation,  since  either  is  likely 
to  produce  a  crop  of  purely  imagi- 
nary recollections  on  the  part  of  who- 
ever fills  the  role  of  town  chronicler. 
His  own  theory  as  to  the  summer's 
need  had  been  quite  clear,  before  the 
demand  came.  The  village  might 
meet  it,  or  compel  immediate  flight. 
He  was  ready  for  either  condition. 

The  valley  narrowed  as.  the  train 
made  its  way  through.  A  group  or 
two  of  palpably  summer  boarders 
had  left  it  at  the  last  station,  and  Tor- 
rance looked  with  some  anxiety  at 
another  just  before,  then  glanced  be- 
hind him,  as  his  station  was  called 
and  he  went  forward  to  watch  the  de- 
scent of  his  wheel  from  the  baggage 
car.  Save  for  this,  and  a  small  and  ap- 
parently empty  mail  bag,  received  in 
silence  by  an  old  man  who  made  his 
slow  way  from  the  little  station  to  the 
car,  there  was  no  other  token  of  life, 
and  Torrance  had  a  momentary  thrill 
of  exultation  as  he  noted  this  and 
then  the  transfer  of  the  bag  to  a  light 
wagon  which  had  waited  at  a  discreet 
distance  from  the  train  and  now 
drove  up  to  the  platform. 

Torrance  paused  for  a  moment  and 


sternly  repressed  a  smile.  "I  decline 
to  be  surprised.  I  don't  want  to 
know  what  it  means,"  he  said  in- 
wardly ;  but  his  eyes  were  on  the  pair, 
and  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were,  he 
saw  that  they  were  twins,  not  only 
in  form  and  face,  but  garments  as 
well. 

"Ride?"  the  driver  said  briefly. 

"How  far?"  Torrance  returned, 
with  a  look  towards  his  wheel. 

"Six  mile,  and  a  fair  enough  road," 
the  station  master  said,  his  voice  the 
duplicate  of  the  first  speaker's.  "If 
you  know  where  you're  going — there 
ain't  any  tavern." 

"I  don't.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
what  house  will  take  me  in  for  a  little 
while." 

The  two  old  men  eyed  him  consid- 
erately. "We're  kind  of  off  the 
track,"  one  of  them  said  at  last ;  and 
Torrance,  who  had  been  looking  over 
his  wheel,  turned  in  doubt  as  to 
which  had  spoken. 

"We  ain't  used  to  folks  that  just 
come  an'  go.  Them  that  come  has 
folks.  You're  sure  you  ain't  ac- 
quainted?" 

"Who's  the  minister?"  Torrance 
asked  after  a  pause. 

"First  house  after  you've  passed 
the  big  elm  just  beyond  the  store. 
He'll  take  you  in  most  likely.  There 
ain't  any  one  else.  Wife  might  for  a 
night,  but  it  would  kind  of  put  her 
out.  You  just  go  circulatin'  along, 
an'  you'll  be  there  before  you  know 
it — the  way  them  wheels  go.  I've 
seen  'em.  It's  my  opinion  it's  the 
fulfillin'  of  the  prophecy  an'  the  wheel 
Ezekiel  had  a  vision  of,  for  all  livin' 
creeters  outside  o'  Linborough  seems 
to  be  gettin'  'em." 

"Sho,  Hezekiah,"  said  the  other 
twin,  "that  kind  of  talk  ain't  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Ezekiel  an'  this  gener- 
ation is  gettin'  further  an'  further 
apart.  What  I  think  is—"  But  Tor- 
rance had  mounted  his  wheel  with  a 
nod  toward  the  two  heads  wagging 
solemnly  over  the  proposition  laid 
down,  and  laughed  aloud  as  he  rode. 

"All  the  same,  they  are  not  to  be 
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noted,"  he  said  resolutely.  "My 
business  is  to  look  at  this  landscape 
and  judge  its  probable  effect  upon 
Abner  Forsyth  in  his  two  years  of 
teaching  district  school ;  no  railroad, 
mail  once  a  week,  and  these  aged 
twins  probably  his  scholars.  Now 
for  the  minister." 

The  ground  rose  gradually  but 
steadily,  a  little  river  at  one  side  mak- 
ing its  unquiet  way  toward  the  larger 
stream  in  the  distance,  gleams  of 
which  came  now  and  then  through 
openings  in  the  thick  wood  skirting 
the  hills  which  rose  sharply,  part  of 
the  spur  sent  out  by  the  mountain 
chain  to  the  east.  They  fell  away 
presently,  and  the  valley  widened 
again,  and  the  river  with  it,  meadows 
lying  fair  before  him,  a  farmhouse 
or  so  with  its  curl  of  light  smoke 
seeming  only  another  phase  of  the 
utter  loneliness  and  isolation  of  the 
little  hamlet  beyond. 

"It  has  age,  at  least,"  Torrance 
said  as  the  road  broadened  into  the 
village  street,  great  elms  on  either 
side,  and  two  or  three  square  old- 
fashioned  houses,  holding  still  the 
look  of  what  had  once  been  not  only 
comfort,  but  a  certain  stateliness. 
The  store  and  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
side  by  side,  were  the  only  traces  of 
occupation ;  and  as  Torrance  dis- 
mounted as  directed,  just  beyond  the 
big  elm,  there  came  upon  him  a  sud- 
den sense  of  intrusion,  and  he  lifted 
the  knocker  with  something  like 
shamefacedness.  It  occurred  to  him 
now  that  he  did  not  know  the  min- 
ister's name,  but  anxiety  on  this 
point  was  over  in  a  moment.  The 
door  opened  suddenly,  a  withered 
but  energetic  little  woman  faced  him 
and,  pointing  to  the  nearest  door, 
said,  "Mr.  Foster's  in  there,"  and 
disappeared. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Torrance 
looked  about  the  square  chamber, 
the  offer  of  which  had  t  been  as 
prompt  as  his  welcome,  and  felt  as  if 
he  had  known  it  and  its  faint  odor  of 
dried  rose  leaves  for  a  thousand 
years.    The  twins  had  brought  up  his 


trunk;  the  minister  had  certified  that, 
after  the  funeral  which  would  take 
him  to  the  next  township  that  after- 
noon, he  had  full  store  of  facts  as  to 
Abner  Forsyth's  two  years  in  Fin- 
borough.  They  had  taken  a  mid-day 
meal  together  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  little  woman,  who  had 
few  words,  but  looked  favorably  upon 
the  unlooked-for  guest;  and  now  he 
gave  himself  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  writing-table,  an  unexpected  lux- 
ury, which  he  fancied  must  have  been 
taken  up  from  the  study. 

"I  will  give  a  week  here,  and  then 
pass  on,"  Torrance  had  said,  but  he 
presently  realized  that  all  he  had 
most  wished  for  was  in  this  spot:  se-- 
elusion,  absolute,  from  any  life  he  had 
ever  known,  unquestioned  liberty  of 
action?  a  companionship  given  when 
he  wanted  it,  but  never  obtruding 
itself. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  "Life  of 
Abner  Forsyth"  day  by  day  unfolded 
itself,  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
also  day  by  day  Torrance  came  face 
to  face  with  "material"  which  he  had 
vowed  to  himself  to  leave  untouched. 
The  novel  had  another  country,  other 
men,  other  manners  of  its  own ;  and 
beyond  that,  plain  to  see,  shaped  itself 
another.  Yet  here  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  if  a  double  life  were  to  be  written, 
he  saw  a  story  that  danced  between 
the  lines  of  the  grave  biography  and 
invaded  the  pages  of  the  romance, 
biding  its  time  in  the  table  drawer 
and  threatened  with  extinction  by 
this  new  claimant,  pushed  always  to 
the  background,  yet  always  at  every 
turn  showing  a  face  so  real  that  Tor- 
rance labored  in  vain  to  cleave  wholly 
to  the  work  he  must  do.  Up  hill  and 
down  dale,  by  winding  river  and  in 
deep  pine  wood,  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  tale  unfolded,  a  gigantic  interro- 
gation point  at  beginning  and  end ; 
and  Torrance's  forehead  wore  an 
anxious  pucker,  which  nothing  in  the 
"Life  of  Abner  Forsyth"  had  power 
to  wipe  out. 

It  had  begun  so  simply.  The  vil- 
lage   church    held    few   people,    even 
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though  the  neighboring  township 
sent  most  of  its  population.  Tor- 
rance had  gone  on  that  first  Sunday, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  deference 
to  his  host,  announcing  that  the  after- 
noon belonged  to  his  wheel,  and 
looking  about  the  bare,  unbeautiful 
building  with  a  wonder  as  to  what 
the  congregation  would  do  if  they 
were  suddenly  set  down  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  or  the  cathedral  of 
Milan.  The  minister's  pew  was  well 
down  the  aisle;  and  he  saw  the  twins 
in  their  Sunday  suits,  a  shadowy 
little  woman  in  their  train,  move 
carefully  up  to  their  places.  The  old 
judge  and  his  maiden  daughters — 
the  governor's  father  and  the  retired 
sea  captain,  each  representing  one  of 
the  big  houses — had  been  defined  to 
him  beforehand,  and  he  pleased  him- 
self with  identifying  each,  and  then 
again  fell  to  meditating  on  Abner 
Forsyth. 

The  melodeon  had  squeaked  its  ac- 
companiment to  the  choir's  render- 
ing of  an  anthem,  when  Torrance 
looked  up  suddenly.  Something 
tropical  and  strange  seemed  near, — 
a  breath  of  spices  and  attar  of  rose, — 
a  sense  of  color  and  light.  Yet  in- 
stantly there  came  swift  denial  of 
such  illusion ;  for,  as  the  form  which 
seemed  to  mean  it  all  passed  swiftly 
up  the  aisle,  he  saw  that  snow-white 
hair  crowned  the  face,  whose  dark, 
deep  eyes  had  for  the  moment  seemed 
the  eyes  of  youth.  The  slightest  of 
stirs,  yet  an  evident  one,  made  itself 
felt ;  but  neither  look  nor  motion  of 
the  late  comer  indicated  any  con- 
sciousness of  it. 

"An  extraordinary  face!"  Torrance 
said  to  himself,  "a  face  to  meet  in  a 
drawing  room  of  the  ancien  regime! 
What  is  it  doing  here?" 

As  he  questioned,  another  tenant 
entered  the  pew  where  he  sat  and, 
with  a  somewhat  disturbed  look  at 
Torrance,  took  his  place,  his  eyes 
after  a  moment  settling  on  the  figure 
of  the  woman,  who  in  turn  looked 
steadfastly  toward  the  pulpit,  while 
the  little  stir  in  the  congregation  was 


again  perceptible.  But  the  new- 
comer had  nothing  extraordinary 
about  him;  the  close-shut  mouth  and 
hard  gray  eyes  of  a  keen  bargainer, 
to  be  found  wherever  Anglo-Saxons 
congregate,  nor  did  they  alter  as  they 
wandered  now  and  then  over  the 
pews,  returning  always  to  the 
woman's  form,  folded  close  in  a 
cashmere  shawl,  superb  enough  to 
have  been  a  king's  gift. 

To  Torrance,  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  atmosphere,  there  came  pres- 
ently a  sense  of  oppression.  To  stay 
in  the  pew  seemed  impossible ;  to 
leave  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon, 
no  less  so.  He  imagined  at  last  that 
the  woman  before  them  felt  the  same 
dread ;  for,  though  her  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  the  preacher,  the  face  grew 
paler,  the  lips  more  tense.  But  as  the 
benediction  came  at  last,  and  she 
passed  silently  out,  her  eyes,  resting 
for  a  moment  on  his  neighbor  at  the 
head  of  the  pew,  had  a  gleam  of 
mockery,  as  if  she  knew  a  secret  that 
might  confound  him.  People  made 
way  for  her,  but  said  no  word,  and  in 
another  moment  the  man  had  passed 
out  also,  nodding  here  and  there,  and 
from  the  rough  stone  steps  of  the 
church  watched  till  the  figure  disap- 
peared behind  the  tall  lilac  bushes  in 
the  yard  of  the  great  house  opposite. 
Then  he  turned  and  sauntered  down 
the  road,  eyeing  each  house  as  if 
appraising  its  value,  and  so  passed  on 
out  of  sight. 

"Very  extraordinary!"  Torrance 
muttered,  as  he  regained  his  own 
room.  "It  feels  like  a  scene  from  the 
Damnation  of  Faust,  or  something 
equally  lurid.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  stands  for;  but  I  refuse  to 
ask.  I  won't  be  tangled  in  a  super- 
fluous romance.  Let  it  bide  till  I 
want  it.  One  can  always  come 
again." 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  flavor 
of  disappointment  as  the  noon  lunch 
went  on,  with  only  a  slightly  inter- 
rogative look  from  the  minister.  Ap- 
parently he  concluded  that  Torrance 
had  noted  nothing,  and    retreated  to 
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his  study  before  the  wheel  had  car- 
ried his  puzzled  guest  beyond  sight 
of  village  or  people. 

With  another  Sunday,  Torrance 
changed  his  place  to  a  seat  or  two 
farther  down,  bent  upon  watching 
the  pair.  The  man  he  had  met  at 
many  points.  The  woman  had  been 
invisible ;  he  had  found  himself 
watching  for  her,  but  refusing  to 
question  as  to  either  name  or  story. 
Sitting  quietly,  his  eyes  on  the  hard 
face  before  him,  he  felt  the  stir  at  the 
door  and  among  the  people,  and  then 
the  swift  passage  with  its  wave  of 
perfume,  and  saw  again  the  pale, 
steady,  commanding  face,  old,  yet 
with  the  fire  of  youth  still  lingering. 
Again  came  the  sense  of  some 
strange  bond  between  the  pair ; 
again,  as  the  scene  of  the  previous 
Sunday  repeated  itself,  the  rising  of 
his  own  freakish  determination  to  ask 
no  question.  But  in  the  passing  the 
mocking  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
on  him  and  dropped,  and  he  went 
out,  knowing  that  he  must  presently 
hear  what  made  the  spell. 

"Heavens!  what  a  beauty  she  must 
have  been!"  he  muttered,  and  with 
the  rest  watched  her  passage  across 
the  street  and  behind  the  lilacs,  till 
the  door  closed,  and  the  minister's 
hand  touched  him.  Torrance  started 
and  flushed. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  have 
a  letter  to  finish  and  must  do  it  be- 
fore I  am  off  for  the  afternoon ;"  and 
he  made  his  hasty  way  through  the 
group  of  people  and  locked  the  door 
as  he  entered  his  room.  "I  am  an 
idiot,"  he  said.  "But  I  won't  know 
this  thing  till  I'm  ready.  I  must 
hear,  and  so  quiet  my  mind,  or  I  can't 
finish  this  book.  But  what  right 
have  I  or  any  other  man  to  know, 
unless  she  wills  it?  I  won't  hear  it. 
Why  should  I?" 

The  minister's  eyes  rested  on  him 
inquiringly  as  the  meal  began,  but 
Torrance  talked  steadily  on  a  subject 
which  he  had  discovered  held  a  curi- 
ous fascination — the  meaning  of  the 
Great      Pyramid  —  advancing      wild 


theories  and  protesting  their  value 
and  necessity.  To  be  alone  seemed 
the  one  essential  thing,  and  he 
mounted  his  wheel  and  sped  away, 
with  a  wonder  as  to  what  flavor  a 
hundred-years-old  table  of  stone 
covering  the  oldest  settler's  grave 
gave  to  the  doughnuts  and  cheese 
spread  upon  it  and  partaken  of  by  the 
families  who  stayed  between  services 
and  used  the  graveyard  as  dining 
room.  A  mile  or  two  out  he  turned 
suddenly  and  made  his  way  back. 
To  see  her  had  become  an  imperative 
necessity,  and  he  changed  his  dress 
and  made  his  belated  way  to  the  pew 
he  had  chosen  as  giving  the  best 
point  of  view,  studying  the  face  till 
every  line  in  it  had  made  its  final 
impression  and  he  knew  that  with 
either  pen  or  brush  it  was  his  own. 

And  now  his  mood  had  changed. 
It  had  seemed  his  business  to  guard 
her,  to  allow  no  hint  of  the  common 
knowledge  to  reach  him ;  but  as  he 
looked  and  wondered,  came  the  de- 
sire to  know  all  that  could  be  told; 
and  when  the  service  ended,  and  he 
had  felt  her  eyes  again,  he  waited 
till  the  minister's  hand-shakings  were 
over  and  the  last  wagon  had  received 
its  freight  of  worshippers. 

"You  asked  me  to  walk  with  you 
last  Sunday,"  he  said.  "If  you  have 
the  same  plan  now,  I  am  more  dis- 
posed for  that,  I  think,  than  for  the 
wheel." 

"With  pleasure,"  the  minister  re- 
turned eagerly,  "and  we  can  settle 
the  meaning  perhaps  of  that  central 
shaft  which  gives  the  Pyramid — " 

"No ;  I  desire,  if  you  please,  to 
settle  something  else,"  said  Torrance, 
the  words  coining  involuntarily  and 
even  against  his  will.  "I  want  to 
understand  the  strange  pair  who  sit 
before  me.  I  did  not  intend  to — 
but — "  and  now  as  they  walked  he 
told,  still  under  the  same  compul- 
sion, as  it  were,  the  working  of  his 
own  mind,  and  his  final  conclusion. 

"If  I  hear  it  and  make  such  note  as 
will  fasten  it  there,  perhaps  it  will  re- 
lease me,"  he  ended.     "At  present,  I 
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seem  unable  to  free  myself  from  the 
curious  spell  that  goes  with  her.  I 
cannot  write." 

"It  is  one  that  I  share  with  you," 
the  minister  said  gravely.  "In  fact, 
I  have  done  all  that  I  could  toward 
human  intercourse  with  her,  but  it  is 
denied.  The  case  is  hopeless.  I  can 
do  nothing  more." 

They  had  reached  the  little  hill 
back  of  the  hamlet,  and  a  short  climb 
brought  them  to  the  summit,  thickly 
wooded,  but  with  an  opening  from 
which  the  village  could  be  clearly 
seen.  Under  the  great  pine  a  rough 
bench  had  been  made,  and  they  sat 
down  and  looked  toward  the  house 
that  held  the  mystery. 

"It  is  a  very  short  story,"  the  min- 
ister said.  "Althea  Thurston  lived  in 
the  great  house  with  a  sister  ten  years 
younger,  and  had  been  engaged  for 
years  to  the  man,  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  who  sits  just  behind  her,  her 
second  cousin,  who  left  the  village  for 
college  and  came  back  only  at  inter- 
vals. Why  these  people — this  type, 
I  mean — choose  to  make  this  cleft  in 
the  hills  their  home  is  a  little  hard  to 
decide.  It  was  off  the  track,  and 
Miss  Thurston's  grandfather  was  a 
Tory  and  drew  Tory  elements  about 
him.  In  any  case,  the  great  house 
was  built,  and  in  it  she  was  born,  and 
the  father  in  dying  left  it  equally  to 
her  and  to  the  sister,  share  and  share 
alike  in  all  it  held.  They  were 
abroad  some  years  for  the  younger 
one's  education,  and  Wentworth  also 
as  consul  at  some  Mediterranean 
port.  He  had  studied  law  and  come 
back  here  to  take  Judge  Thurston's 
business, — a  matter  really  of  state 
practice  and  politics ;  and  he  was  also 
chief  executor  of  the  property.  The 
sister  in  the  mean  time  had  grown 
into  a  beautiful  girl,  but  weak,  selfish 
at  every  turn,  resenting  the  limita- 
tions of  the  life  here,  and  eager  to  sell 
and  make  a  home  in  some  great 
centre.  This  the  will  forbade  abso- 
lutely. The  property  was  to  remain 
intact,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  one 
daughter  to  revert  to  the  other,  her 


death  only  permitting  it  to  pass  to 
Wentworth,  the  nearest  kin.  There 
is  a  superb  library,  for  the  old  judge 
had  many  tastes,  and  Wentworth  had 
something  more  than  affection  for 
the  place.  There  seemed  always  a 
smouldering  resentment  that  it  was 
not  his  absolutely  and  that  even  with 
the  marriage  the  will  allowed  him  no 
full  control  while  the  daughters 
lived. 

"The  village  gossiped,  naturally, 
over  the  delay  in  the  wedding,  long 
expected.  But  it  was  a  thunderbolt 
when  the  news  came  that,  while  at 
Sharon  Springs,  Wentworth  and 
Chloe  Thurston,  the  younger  sister, 
had  been  privately  married,  and  told 
the  story  only  after  their  return  here. 
Whatever  the  blow  may  have  been  to 
the  elder,  she  gave  no  sign,  and  all 
lived  under  the  same  roof.  But  in 
less  than  a  year  Chloe  died,  and 
Wentworth,  who  had  quartered  him- 
self in  the  old  house  with  a  sense  of 
practical  ownership,  and  who  looked 
now  for  some  arrangement  that 
would  allow  him  to  stay  on,  found  to 
his  furious  indignation  that  he  had 
no  place  there.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  Althea  Thurston  spoke  her  mind 
before  the.  old  lawyer  whom  Went- 
worth had  brought  with  him.  'At last,' 
she  said,  'my  time  has  come.  I  had 
suspected  you  were  a  dastard  and  a 
cheat  before  the  hour  came  when  I 
knew  it.  I  have  kept  the  word  I  gave 
my  father,  that  I  would  guard  Chloe 
at  every  turn.  That  has  been  my  life 
work,  and  it  is  over.  For  you, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  go  your  way. 
The  house  shall  not  hold  you  again 
while  I  live.  It  should  not  afterward, 
could  I  help  it.' 

"That  was  forty  years  ago  and 
over,  and  Althea  Thurston  was  then 
thirty-one,  a  nobly  beautiful  woman. 
Wentworth,  pale  with  fury,  went  his 
way,  and  for  a  time  the  town  saw 
nothing  of  him.  Then  he  returned 
and  settled  here,  as  other  men  who 
have  had  the  life  of  the  world  have 
done.  Fie  has  had  political  appoint- 
ments,  but  always   drifts  back.     Till 
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his  return  Althea  Thurston  lived  as 
she  had  done ;  but  a,s  it  became  plain 
that  he  meant  to  stay,  she  dismissed 
the  only  remaining  servant,  closed 
and  barred  the  shutters  of  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  made  her  own 
quarters  on  the  second,  leaving  it 
only  on  a  Sunday  for  the  church  ser- 
vices, which  would  seem  to  be  her 
only  remaining  tie  to  humanity.  At 
first  she  admitted  an  old  friend  now 
and  then,  but  Wentworth  made  a 
daily  round  of  the  house,  and  at  last 
she  refused  entrance  to  any  one. 
This  has  continued  for  many  years. 
Her  orders  are  written  and  put  out- 
side on  the  porch,  and  there  old 
Hazelton,  the  storekeeper,  delivers 
them  and  her  mail.  She  takes 
papers,  receives  packages  from 
abroad  and  keeps  up  a  little  corre- 
spondence ;  but  it  is  years  since  she 
has  spoken  with  a  human  being. 
Wentworth  is  a  year  younger  than 
she,  but  I  doubt  if  he  comes  into  his 
inheritance.  The  one  sign  of  life  in 
the  house  is  the  smoke  from  the  great 
chimney.  I  think  she  is  never  with- 
out a  fire,  for  in  the  hottest  weather 
even,  that  curl  of  smoke  may  always 
be  seen." 

"But  good  Heavens!"  Torrance 
cried  as  the  story  ended,  "haven't  you 
argued  with  her?  Can't  you  get  her 
to  see  the  horrible  waste  of  it  all — a 
beautiful  woman  still — a  queen  with 
power  of  her  own?" 

"Yes,"  the  minister  said  slowly ; 
and  Torrance  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  then  sprang  up. 

"Let  us  go  on,"  he  said.  "I  think  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  house  again. 
If  anybody  had,  for  instance,  shot 
Wentworth,  would  that  have  ended  it, 
do  you  think?" 

He  stopped  suddenly;  these  were 
hardly  Presbyterian  views.  But  the 
minister  shook  his  head  silently,  with 
no  symptom  of  surprise,  and  led  the 
way  down  the  hill. 

From  one  point  of  view  Torrance 
was  at  rest,  but  now  an  insatiable 
curiosity  possessed  him.  What  did 
she    do?      How    did    the    long    days 


pass?  There  was  intellect  in  the  face, 
power  to  handle  men,  to  follow  the 
course  of  world  movements.  How 
could  she  bear  it  shut  within  those 
walls?  What  would  he  not  give  to 
enter  them! 

These  were  the  questions  that 
finally  became  the  undercurrent  of 
his  work,  the  burden  of  all  his 
thoughts.  The  work  itself  went  well. 
Somehow,  with  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  life,  the  figure  of  Abner 
Forsyth  had  become  plainer.  He 
wrote  swiftly  and  well  and,  as  the 
days  went  on,  found  the  ending 
rather  a  matter  of  regret.  But  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  day  his  feet 
took  the  path  up  the  hill,  and  from 
the  pine  tree  he  considered  the  house 
and  the  wreath  of  blue  smoke  above 
it,  and  day  by  day  sought  to  under- 
stand the  prisoned  life  and  its  mean- 
ing. 

A  month  had  gone.  "The  Life  of 
Abner  Forsyth"  came  to  an  end,  and 
Torrance  laid  it  aside  and  took  out 
the  pile  of  manuscript  in  which  the 
half-finished  novel  waited.  It  was 
difficult  to  recall  the  mind  that  had 
been  in  him  as  he  wrote  the  last  chap- 
ter and,  having  turned  the  pages  dis- 
contentedly for  a  time,  he  climbed  the 
hill  again  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
accustomed  place.  No  familiar  line 
of  smoke  rose  from  the  great  chim- 
ney stack,  and  it  was  curious  how  its 
lack  seemed  at  once  to  give  a  sense  of 
lifelessness  and  desolation,  stranger 
even  than  his  thoughts  had  made  it. 
He  watched  for  a  time,  and  again  as, 
after  a  long  spin  in  another  direction, 
he  passed  through  the  village,  finding 
the  old  storekeeper  standing  at  the 
study  door  in  close  conference  with 
the  minister. 

"Something  wrong.  The  basket's 
outside,  and  no  smoke  for  two  days 
now,"  were  the  words  he  heard. 

"We  must  break  in,"  said  Tor- 
rance, after  a  moment,  in  which  he 
met  the  minister's  troubled  eyes.  "I 
understand  it  is  Miss  Thurston. 
Some  woman  should  go  with  us, 
perhaps." 
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They  had  both  moved  toward 
the  door,  and  the  minister  paused 
a  moment.  "I  have  the  right," 
he  said  lowly;  "I  have  loved 
her — "  and  went  on,  Torrance 
following  close.  At  the  side  of 
the  house  they  stopped,  considering 
the  door,  which  did  not  yield  as  they 
shook  it,  till  Torrance,  who  had 
gauged  its  power  of  resistance, 
brought  his  strength  to  bear,  the 
panels  flying  before  him  and  allowing 
the  moving  of  a  bar  that  lay  across. 
In  the  narrow  passage  and  beyond  all 
was  darkness,  but  the  minister 
pushed  forward. 

"I  know  the  way,"  he  said.  "The 
stairs  are  just  beyond." 

He  had  gone  forward  confidently, 
but  fell  back  and  Torrance  drew  out 
a  match  case  and  struck  a  light. 

"Good  God!"  the  minister  cried  as 
the  momentary  gleam  died  out. 
"The  stairs  are  gone!  Everything  is 
gone!  The  back  way!  She  came 
down  somehow." 

"I  suspicioned  what  those  noises 
were,"  said  old  Hazelton  with  a 
groan.  "She's  got  even  with  him 
more  ways  than  this." 

Torrance  did  not  hear  him.  He 
had  struck  a  light  again,  and  now 
pushed  the  heavy  bar  from  a  window 
and  threw  open  the  shutters,  a  burst 
of  sunlight  showing  a  space  in  which 
every  atom  of  woodwork  save  the 
floor  had  disappeared.  Doors, 
wainscoting,  furniture  had  alike 
vanished,  and  as  he  crossed  the  hall 
and  opened  other  windows,  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  were  all  they 
met.  The  minister  shuddered  as  he 
looked,  then  made  his  way  toward 
the  back  and  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  into  a  passage,  leading  through 
empty       rooms,       each       absolutely 


stripped  like  those  below.  At  the 
door  of  the  south  chamber  he  paused, 
and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
Then  he  opened  it,  and  they  went  in 
silently.  Whatever  she  had  chosen 
to  retain  had  been  placed  here, — 
books,  pictures,  all  the  natural  sur- 
roundings of  a  life  that  loved  them; 
but  the  mistress  lay  in  the  little  room 
beyond,  dressed  as  if  for  some  stately 
occasion,  the  cashmere  shawl  across 
her  feet,  laces  and  jewels  upon  her 
breast,  and  on  her  face,  youthful  once 
more,  a  smile  in  which  Torrance  saw 
still  the  light  mockery  of  the  look  he 
knew. 

The  minister  bowed  before  her, 
trembling  and  silent,  and  for  a 
moment  his  hand  touched  the  dead 
hand.  Then  he  turned  and  went 
again  through  the  empty  rooms. 

"The  library,"  he  said;  "that  can- 
not be  gone."  But  as  he  opened  the 
doors,  save  for  white  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  no  token  of  human  habita- 
tion remained.  A  pile  of  shat- 
tered porcelain  in  one  corner,  and 
about  the  hearth  some  blackened 
lumps,  which  Torrance,  as  he  picked 
one  up,  recognized  to  be  melted 
silver. 

"By  God!"  said  a  voice  behind 
them,  "the  hag  has  burned  every 
shred  her  hands  could  hold  or  hack 
away.  Out  of  the  house,  you 
psalm  singer!  It's  mine,  and  I  want 
no  meddlers  here.  And  you,  you 
sneaker  after  a  sensation,  go  your 
way.    The  place  is  mine!" 

Torrance  threw  off  the  hand  that 
had  gripped  his  arm,  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  filled  with  a  rage  no  words 
could  compass. 

"It  will  not  be  I  who  will  tell  the 
story,"  he  said ;  and  he  has  kept  his 
word. 
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THE  settlement  of  a  new  country 
always  follows  the  lines  of  the 
least  resistance.  When  the  act- 
ual peopling  of  this  country  began, 
we  find  the  first  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 
harbors.  Then  the  settlers  began  to 
creep  up  the  waters  of  the  most  navi- 
gable rivers  and  to  plant  their  homes 
along  their  banks.  By  this  process 
there  were  often  left  large  tracts  of 
country,  thickly  settled  to-day,  which 
for  many  years  lay  unoccupied,  while 
on  either  side  might  be  found  consid- 
erable populations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
region  which  is  now  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty, in  Massachusetts.  Very  early  the 
English  settlers  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut.  Towns 
such  as  Springfield, 
and  Hatfield,  were 
in  the  seventeenth 
Hadley  was  settled, 
had  its  churches  and  schools  and  its 
struggles  with  Indians,  scores  of 
years  before  such  a  town  as  Adams, 
which  is  only  fifty  miles  to  the  west 
in  a  direct  line,  was  ever  dreamed  of. 
On  the  west  the  situation  was  much 
the  same.  The  Dutch  had  early  as- 
cended the  Hudson.  Albany  had 
been  founded  in  1623.  The  Van 
Rensselaers,  the  lords  or  patroons  of 
Rensselaerwyck,  had  lived  and  re- 
ceived tribute  for  a  hundred  years  or 


on    its    banks, 
Northampton 
founded     early 
century.     Old 


more  before  there  was  a  white  settler 
at  the  foot  of  Greylock,  only  fifty 
miles  to  the  east. 

Of  course  the  geography  of  the 
country  was  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition of  tilings.  So  long  as  there 
were  fertile  river  banks  to  be  occu- 
pied, there  was  little  inducement  to 
cross  the  wild  mountain  ranges  which 
protect  Berkshire  on  either  hand.  To 
the  Indians  the  country  was  well 
known.     Their   trail   from   the   Hud- 
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son  to  the  Connecticut  followed  the 
Hoosac  River  from  where  it  empties 
into  the  Hudson  just  above  the  city 
of  Troy,  up  the  valley,  through  Wil- 
liamstown,  through  what  is  now  the 
Main  Street  of  North  Adams,  and 
then  directly  over  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain to  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield,  and 
thence  on  to  the  Connecticut.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  line  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  is  almost  directly  un- 
derneath this  old  Indian  trail ;  and 
now,  hundreds  of  feet  below  where 
the  bands  of  dusky  natives  toiled  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  on 
their  errands  of  hunting  or  of  war, 
the  modern  traveller  sits  at  ease  in 
the  Pullman,  and,  taking  out  his 
watch,  remarks  that  in  eight  and  a 
half  minutes  he  has  passed  from  the 
valley  of  the  Deerfield  to  the  valley 
of  the  Hoosac.  It  took  the  wave  of 
civilization  a  century  and  over  to 
make  the  same  journey. 

In  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
tending across  the  state  from  north  to 
south,  is  the  county  of  Berkshire.  It 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
on  the  east  by  the  Hoosac  Mountains, 
an  extension  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  protected  from  the 
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state  of  New  York  on  the  west  by  the 
Taconic  range,  of  which  Greylock, 
the  monarch  mountain  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  the  crowning  peak.  The 
county  is  but  fourteen  miles  wide  at 
the  north.  In  this  narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  mountains,  hemmed  in  by 
the  hills  on  the  east,  west  and  north, 
is  the  territory  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Adams  and  the  city  of  North 
Adams.  It  is  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  state,  with  the 
Vermont  line  but  three  miles  north 
of  North  Adams,  and  the  New  York 
line  seven  or  eight  miles  west. 

A  stream  rising  in  the  hills  of  Ver- 
mont, called  by  the  Indians  the  May- 
unsook,  and  another  rising  in  the 
centre  of  Berkshire,  called  the  Ash- 
uilticook,  unite  at  North  Adams  and 
form  the  Hoosac  River.  Almost  all 
the  other  local  names,  such  as  Grey- 
lock,  Taconic  and  Hoosac,  have  been 
badly  overworked  in  providing  names 
for  villages,  hotels,  banks  and  manu- 
facturing companies ;  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  such  musical  syllables  as 
Mayunsook  possesses  should  not  be 
called  into  use  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony. 

The  town  of  Adams,  including 
what     is     now     Adams     and     North 
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Adams,  was  originally  known  as  East 
Hoosuck.  This  section  was  first  ex- 
plored probably  in  1739;  but  it  was 
not  until  1749  that  it  was  surveyed 
and  its  boundaries  were  defined  by  a 
committee  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  This  commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  lay  out  the  new 
township  six  miles  square.  With  the 
desire  probably  of  getting  more  val- 
ley land  and  fewer  rocks  and  moun- 
tains within  the  territory,  the  com- 
mittee disobeyed  orders  and  made  the 
township  five  miles  from  east  to  west 


pioneers  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
It  almost  missed  having  a  hand  in  the 
American  Revolution.  In  fact,  it 
emerged  from  the  woods  at  almost 
the  same  period  that  Washington 
Irving  caused  Rip  Van  Winkle  to 
come  forth,  and  found  itself,  like  Rip, 
not  in  the  quaint,  quiet  atmosphere 
of  colonial  times,  but  in  that  raw 
period  of  democracy  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution. 

The  story  of  Fort  Massachusetts 
deserves  some  notice.  When  in  the 
early  forties   of  the   last   century  the 
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and  seven  from  north  to  south.  It 
succeeded,  however,  in  laying  out  the 
only  perfectly  rectangular  town  in  the 
county.  Three  years  before  the  sur- 
vey of  the  township,  in  1746,  occurred 
the  fight  at  Fort  Massachusetts  and 
the  destruction  of  the  fort.  This  bat- 
tle was  the  almost  one  historic  and 
romantic  incident  in  the  early  history 
of  the  section.  The  country  was  set- 
tled so  late  that  it  missed  those  stir- 
ring episodes  of  early  colonial  days, 
such  as  King  Philip's  War,  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion,  the  persecution  of 
the  Baptists  and  other  social  and  po- 
litical     matters     that     troubled     the 


first  traces  of  villages  began  to  appear 
in  Berkshire  and  along  the  northern 
border  of  Massachusetts,  the  provin- 
cial government  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  new  settlements  were 
in  constant  danger,  not  only  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  but  also 
from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  To 
provide  for  this  contingency  funds 
were  provided  for  a  line  of  wooden 
forts  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts.  One  of 
these,  I-wt  Shirley,  was  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Heath;  another,  Fort  Pel- 
ham,  was  in  the  present  town  of 
Rowe ;  and  the  last  was  much  farther 
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away,  on  the  extreme  west- 
ern and  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  province,  in  the 
township  of  East  Hoosuck, 
within  the  present  city  lim- 
its of  North  Adams.  These 
defences  were  rather  poorly 
constructed  and  very  in- 
differently garrisoned.  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Colonel, 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  Wil- 
liams College,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  these 
frontier  forts,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Shirley, 
and  afterwards  at  Fort 
Massachusetts.  Fort  Massachusetts 
was  located  in  what  is  now  the  first 
ward  of  the  city  of  North  Adams,  at  a 
point  on  the  road  to  Williamstown, 
something  over  a  mile  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  man  who 
located  the  fort  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  of  consummate  military  genius ; 
he  placed  it  at  a  point  on  a  plain  over- 
looked by  hills  but  a  few  rods  distant, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  near  enough 
to  the  neighboring  river  to  make  that 
an  easy  source  of  water  supply.  The 
fort  was  a  wooden  enclosure,  formed 
by  logs  placed  one  upon  the  other  and 
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interlocked  at  the  corners.  At  one 
corner,  the  northwestern,  was  a  watch 
tower,  and  inside  the  enclosure  were 
several  buildings  used  as  quarters  for 
the  garrison,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
a  well  with  the  long  well-sweep  so 
familiar  in  old  New  England. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
western  Massachusetts  in  August, 
1746,  when  the  French,  who  were  ex- 
pecting an  attack  on  Canada  by  the 
English,  ordered  Rigaud  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  town  major  of  Three  Rivers,  to 
repair  to  Lake  Champlain  to  repel  the 
expected  attack,  or  if  no  such  attack 
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should  be  made  to  strike  a  blow  on 
the     English     frontier.       Rigaud     de 
Vaudreuil  was  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance in  Canada,  and  his  brother 
was       after- 
wards       gov- 
ernor  general 
of        Canada. 
He    had   with 
him  a  force  of 
about      seven 
hundred  men, 
of  whom   five 
hundred  were 
French       and 
the  remainder 
Indians. 
Finding     that 
the     fort     on 
Lake     Cham- 
plain  was  not 
in    danger    of 
attack  from  the  English,  the  French 
commander  found  himself  with  a  free 
hand.      He   was    in    doubt   where   to 
strike.     The   Indians   held  numerous 
councils,     but     could     not 
make      up      their      minds. 
Finally  some  of  the  Indians 
who  had  lived  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Massachusetts  drew 
on  the  floor  of  the  council 
room    a    map    of    a    river, 
showing  a  fort  near  its  head 
waters.       The     river     thus 
shown  was  the  Hoosac,  and 
the   fort   was    Fort   Massa- 
chusetts.   They  pointed  out 
the  isolated  position  of  the 
little  fort  and  also  implored 
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assistance  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Cadenaret,  a  chief  who  had  been  killed 
near  the  fort  the  year  before.  The 
scheme  was  acceptable  to  all,  French 
and  Indians  alike ;  and  so  on  they 
came,  through  Lake  Champlain,  down 
the  Hudson,  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Hoosac. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  in- 
vaders passed  the  houses  of  numerous 
Dutch     settlers     from     the     Hudson. 
These  Dutchmen  were  not  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  English  soon  to  be 
attacked  at  Fort  Massachusetts,   and 
they  fled,  leaving  their  houses,  furni- 
ture and  cattle,  and  not  even  taking 
pains  to  warn  the  garrison,  soon  to  be 
besieged,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward. 
The      Dutch- 
men    perhaps 
had     a     grim 
smile  on  their 
faces    as    they 
thought  of  the 
storm  soon  to 
burst    on    the 
little  fort;  but 
when  in  a  few 
days  they  re- 
turned to  their 
farms    and 
found  that  the 
French  party, 
on  the  return 
through       the 
valley    of    the 
one    hundred 
churches  and 


Hoosac,    had    burned 

and  fifty  houses,  barns 

other     buildings,    besides     destroying 

all  the  cattle  and  grain,  their  smiles 
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must  have  been  anything  but  mirth- 
ful. 

The  night  before  the  attack  on  the 
fort,  De  Vaudreuil  and  his  party  en- 
camped in  what  is  now  Williamstown. 
Early  the  next  morning,  after  a  march 
of  about  four  miles,  the  fort  came  into 
view.     What  was  intended  as  a  sur- 
prise failed  through  the  youthful  ar- 
dor of  the  young  French  cadets  and 
the  wild  enthusiasm    of   the    Indians. 
Unable  to  restrain  themselves  at  the 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  rushed  forward 
with  yells  and  a  useless  discharge  of 
fireams.    The  garrison  of  the  fort  was 
nominally    fifty-two 
men;  but  the  com-    ,. 
mander,         Captain 
Williams,        was 
away  on  an  expedi- 
tion    to      threaten 
Canada,  and  others 
of  the  garrison  had 
been  sent  to  Deer- 
field  for  a  supply  of 
powder  and  lead,  so 
that  when  the  stress 
of  war   came   there 
were     but     twenty- 
two  men,  including 
the    chaplain,    Nor- 
ton,   and   the   com- 
mander,      Sergeant 
Hawks,     of     Deer- 
field,     in    the    fort, 
and    half    of    these 
were     disabled     bv 


sickness.  There  were  also 
in  the  fort  three  women 
and  five  children. 

The  siege  lasted  for 
twenty-eight  hours,  during 
the  course  of  which  the  be- 
siegers tried  all  the  strata- 
gems known  to  border 
warfare.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  garrison  had 
killed  one  Indian  chief  and 
wounded  sixteen  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  Indians — ■ 
which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  Parkman  says, 
was  good  execution  for  ten 
farmers  and  a  minister. 
The  garrison  had  lost  from  its  effective 
force  three  men  by  wounds.  Then 
the  end  came.  The  chaplain,  Norton, 
claimed  that  the  French  opened  the 
parley  for  surrender ;  and  the  French 
commander  in  his  report  claimed  that 
the  first  sign  of  weakening  came  from 
the  English.  However,  the  situation 
of  the  garrison  was  desperate;  they 
were  outnumbered,  sixty  to  one,  their 
ammunition  was  gone,  and,  accepting 
the  word  of  De  Vaudreuil  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  his  Indian 
allies,  they  surrendered.  The  French 
burned  the   fort,   took   the   prisoners, 
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turned  back  through  the  valley  of  the 
Hoosac,  destroying  the  homes  of  the 
Dutchmen  as  they  went,  and  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Canada.  Before 
the  fort  was  destroyed  the  flag  of 
France  was  raised  over  it;  and  so  that 
now  peaceful  meadow  at  the  foot  of 
the  Taconic  range  has  seen  the  un- 
furling of  three  different  flags:  the 
English  by  the  right  of  exploration 
and  settlement,  the  French  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  the  American 
as  the  just  and  lawful  heir  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  both  the  old-time  rivals. 
To  East  Hoosuck  probably  belongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  spot 
in  Massachusetts  ever  under  the  do- 


minion  of   a    French   king   by   the 
right  of  conquest. 

In  1750,  three  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  fort,  and  after  the 
fort  had  been  rebuilt,  Captain 
Ephraim  Williams  secured  a  grant 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  East 
Hoosuck,  on  condition  that  he 
build  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill.  This 
he  did,  building  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river  at  the  point  where  Main 
Street,  North  Adams,  crosses  the 
stream.  These  two  rude  structures 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
manufacturing  greatness  of  Adams 
and  North  Adams. 

The  records  of  the  next  few  years 
are  meagre  and  the  growth  of  the 
population  was  slow.  The  growth 
was  by  far  the  greatest  at  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  township, 
in  what  is  now  Adams.  There  the 
rudiments  of  a  village  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  all  the  credit  of  aid  and 
effort  for  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution  must  be  given  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  township.  When 
fighting  Parson  Allen  of  Pittsfield  led 
his  men  to  aid  General  Stark  at  Ben- 
nington in  the  memorable  fight  of 
August  16,   1777,  he  came  down  the 
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valley  to  the  site  of  North  Adams, 
and  then  took  a  short  cut  over  the 
hills  to  Bennington.  He  was  joined 
by  men  from  the  township  of  East 
Hoosuck  ;  but  they  were  all  from  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Adams,— for  at 
that  end  of  the  township  there  were 
ten  inhabitants  where  there  was  one 
in  the  north- 
ern section. 

When  we 
consider  the 
physical  con- 
dition of  af- 
fairs at  the 
north  end  of 
the  township 
at  this  time, 
we  can  readily 
underst  and 
why  the 
growth  was 
not  faster. 
The  two 
streams  form- 
ing the  Hoo- 
sac  were  much 
broader  and 
deeper  than  at 
the  present 
time,  and  when 
the  spring 
floods  came 
they  rose  rap- 
idly and  swept 
over  the  whole 
territory, 
where  are 
now  located 
the  princi- 
pal business 
and  manu- 
facturing es- 
tablishments 
of  North  Adams,  with  an  icy  flood. 
Tall,  gloomy  pines  dominated  the 
scene,  covering  the  valley  and  extend- 
ing far  up  the  foothills  and  mountain- 
sides. Some  of  them  were  giant 
trees,  tradition  saying  that  one  when 
felled  measured  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Their 
stumps  and  roots  were  tremendous 
and  proved  an  annoyance  to  travellers 
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on  Main  Street  for  years,  until  some 
public  spirited  citizens  formed  a  "bee" 
and  cleared  up  the  ground  for  good. 
Where  the  pines  were  cut  away  the 
ground  proved  to  be  poor  for  cultiva- 
tion, so  poor  that  it  was  said  that  it 
"would  not  raise  beans."  As  an 
agricultural  township  East  Hoosuck 
would  have 
starved.  At 
this  period 
must  have 
been  devel- 
oped  that 
spirit  which 
has  made 
Adams  and 
North  Adams 
what  they  are 
to-day.  If 
they  could  not 
"raise  beans" 
they  could  cut 
lumber  and 
build  small 
factories  along 
the  river 
banks;  and 
that  is  pre- 
cisely what 
they  began  to 
do. 

Up  to  this 
time  there  was 
no  other 
name  for  this 
section  but 
the  Plantation 
of  East  Hoo- 
suck ;  but  on 
October  15, 
1 778,  there  was 
passed  an  act 
incorporating 
called  East  Hoo- 
of      Berk- 


the  "Plantation 
suck,  in  the  county 
shire,  into  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Adams."  The  name  of  Adams  was 
given  in  honor  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
Revolutionary  leader  and  patriot. 
And  so  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  the  town  was  born. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
March  8,  1779.    The  inhabitants  seem 
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to  have  enjoyed  these  meetings  so 
well  that  they  held  them  on  the  slight- 
est provocation.  There  were  ten  of 
them  called  during  the  year  1779.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  young  town, 
however,  that  nearly  all  of  these  meet- 
ings were  called  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  aid  of  the  Revolution. 

From  this  time  on,  the  small  manu- 
facturing concerns  began  to  appear. 
There  were  sawmills  for  working  the 
neighboring  pines  into  merchantable 
lumber ;  there  were  gristmills ;  there 
were  mills  for  producing  oil  from 
flaxseed;  there  were  forges  erected, 
and  iron  ore  from  the  vicinity  and 
from  afar  was  brougnt  and  turned 
into  wrought  iron  ;  there  were  marble 
quarries  opened ;  and  limestone  was 
broken  up  and  burned  for  lime.  In 
fact,  all  the  small  industries  open  to  a 
people  who  could  not  gain  a  living 
by  agriculture  were  exploited  one  by 
one.  Of  course  money  was  scarce, 
and  tradition  says  the  inhabitants  of 
Adams  often  went  to  their  more 
favored    neighbors    in    Pittsfield    and 


Williamstown  and  had  notes  for  ten 
dollars  discounted.  But  these  indus- 
tries, although  humble,  had  a  sure 
foundation,  and  they  were  backed  by 
the  indomitable  pluck  of  a  group  of 
men  who  have  transmitted  the  same 
quality  to  their  successors  of  to-day. 

In  181 1  the  cotton  industry  began 
to  reach  out  from  Rhode  Island,  its 
first  home  in  this  country.  Adams 
was  ready  for  just  such  an  enterprise; 
and  we  find  the  "Old  Brick  Factory" 
was  built  in 
this  year, 
and  the  cot- 
ton industry 
was  fairly 
launched. 

No  sketch 
of  northern 
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Berkshire  could  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel ; 
and  to  North  Adams  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  within  its  limits  one 
end  of  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  the  pioneer  long- 
distance tunnel  of  the  world.  Owingto 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  country, 
Berkshire,  so  far  as  its  business  and 
social  interests  lay,  was  for  a  long 
time  more  a  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York  than  of  Massachusetts.  Cut 
off  by  the  high  Hoosac  ranges  on  the 
east,  it  was  only  natural  that  trade 
should  seek  an  outlet  to  the  west 
through  the  valleys  leading  to  the 
Hudson  River.  For  years  the  line  of 
communication  for  exports  and  im- 
ports lay  through  Williamstown  and 
Pownal  to  Hoosick  and  thence  down 
the  "old  stone  road"  to  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Over  this  road  the  four-horse  teams 
carried  the  manufactured  goods  from 
the  township  of  Adams,  and  in  return 
brought  back  the  groceries  and  neces- 
sary supplies.  This  "old  stone  road" 
was  a  turnpike  extending  from  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  mac- 
adamized road  in  this  country.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a 
unique  cargo  came  over  this  thor- 
oughfare    into     North     Adams.       It 


was  nothing  less  than  a  wagon  load 
of  specie,  the  entire  capital  of  the  first 
bank  started  in  North  Adams.  There 
could  have  been  no  question  of  stock 
watering  in  regard  to  this  institution, 
as  the  stockholders  and  patrons  could 
actually  see  and  handle  the  entire 
assets. 

But  larger  interests  than  those  of 
northern  Berkshire  were  seeking  an 
outlet  to  the  West.  About  this  time 
the  question  of  the  carriage  of  freight 
from  Boston  to  the  West  was  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  discussion.  For  some 
years  prior  to  1825  the  project  was 
seriously  contemplated  of  building  a 
canal  through  Berkshire,  to  connect 
Boston  and  the  east  with  the  Hudson 
River.  Nothing  came  of  this  scheme 
until  July,  1825,  when  a  party  of  gen- 
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tlemen  from  various  towns  in  Berk- 
shire met  in  North  Adams  to  talk 
over  the  matter.  Hon.  Daniel  Noble 
was  chairman,  and  William  E.  Bray- 
ton  was  secretary  of  this  meeting; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  ex- 
plore the  land  and  streams  between 
the  north  branch  of  the  Hoosac  and 
the  Deerfield  and  ascertain  whether 
in  their  opinion  it  was  practicable  to 
build  a  canal  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. This  committee  made  an  ex- 
amination and  reported  that  the 
grades  would  not  prohibit  building 
such  a  water  way  and  that  the  neigh- 
boring streams  were  sufficient  for 
supplying  the  proposed  canal.  This 
report  was  sent  to  the  canal  commis- 
sioners at  Boston.  In  this  same 
year,  1825,  however,  the  first  railroad 
in  America  was  put  into  successful 
operation ;  and  the  canal  project  was 
abandoned  and  the  idea  of  tunnelling 
the  mountain  was  conceived.  But 
nothing  further  was  done  until  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed. 

The  completion  of  the  Western, 
now  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
in  1843,  suggested  a  connection  with 
the  same  by  way  of  Pittsfield,  twenty 
miles  away.     The  town  took  up  the 


matter  with  its  accustomed  energy 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Western  Railroad  directors. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  road 
was  $400,000;  but  although  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  of  the  town 
strained  every  nerve  and  subscribed 
for  $90,000  of  this  stock,  the  Western 
directors  declined  to  build  the  road. 
Then  the  northern  Berkshire  citizens 
tried  a  new  tack.  They  raised  $31,000 
in  cash,  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  fund 
and  to  be  used  in  bringing  the  divi- 
dends up  to  a  certain  per  cent.  This 
plan  was  acceptable;  and  the  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams  road  was  built  and 
equipped,  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  And 
so  the  "iron  horse"  began  to  make  its 
trips,  connecting  the  long  isolated 
north  Berkshire  region  with  the  out- 
side world.  The  first  passenger  train 
was  run  between  North  Adams  and 
Pittsfield  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual cattle  show  and  fair,  and  the 
population  turned  out  in  such  num- 
bers that  all  the  rolling  stock,  freight 
cars  included,  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, and  the  day  was  one  of  universal 
rejoicing. 

But  the  project  of  a  tunnel  unde: 
Hoosac  Mountain  and  a  competing 
line  from  Boston  to  the  West  would 
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the  same  date,  car- 
ried it  on  to  comple- 
tion. It  was  on 
Thanksgiving  Day, 


November 
that 


1873, 
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not  down;  and  in  1848,  when  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  formed,  we  find  the  citizens 
of  the  town  eagerly  interested,  and  in 
the  next  few  years  holding  town 
meetings,  appointing  committees  and 
subscribing  for  stock  and  bonds  in 
the  enterprise.  The  work  was  act- 
ually begun  in  1854,  with  a  loan  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  more  or  less  vigor 
until  1 861,  when  the  funds  gave  out, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  state  fore- 
closed its  mortgage  on  the  property. 
Commissioners  were  then  appointed, 
and  for  six  years  the  work  went  on  by 
state  appropriations.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  seven  million  dollars  had 
been  expended,  and  the  work  was 
about  one-third  completed.  Au- 
thority was  then  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  completion  of  the  work 
by  contract;  and  in  1869  Francis  and 
Walter  Shanley  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  com- 
plete the  tunnel  for  about 
five  million  dollars.  They 
entered  upon  the  work 
with  great  vigor,  and  not- 
withstanding dire  predic- 
tions of  ultimate  failure 
and  the  openly  expressed 
opinion  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  in  some  of  his 
verses  that  the  millennium 
and  the  opening  of  the  tun- 
nel would  occur  at  about 


hundred 
is  four 
and    when 


lives, 
and 
the 


the  final  blast 
was  fired  and  the 
valley  of  the  Hoosae 
and  the  valley  of  the 
Deer  field  were 
united.  The  tunnel 
was  completed  after 
a  work  of  nineteen 
years,  an  expend- 
iture of  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions  and 
the  loss  of  over  one 
The  total  length 
three-quarters  miles, 
final  blast  was  fired 
there  was  a  variation  of  but  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  the  meeting  of 
the  two  headings. 

During  the  construction  of  the 
great  work  over  one  thousand  men 
were  employed  ;  and  the  period  was 
one  of  growth  and  prosperity  for 
North  Adams.  The  presence  of  this 
large  body  of  miners  gave  that  section 
of  the  town  the  appearance  and  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  western 
mining  camp ;  and  it  may  be  that  ai 
this  time  the  town  took  on  the  air  of  a 
western  town,  which  many  strangers 
at  the  present  claim  they  can  readily 
detect.  At  any  rate,  besides  securing 
a  new  route  to  Boston,  North  Adams 
gained  in  prestige,  wealth  and  popu- 
lation during  the  tunnel  period,  and 
in  addition  to  this  had  fastened  to  her 
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the  nickname  of  the  "Tunnel 
City." 

It  was  during  these  struggles  to 
secure  railroad  outlets  and  to  push 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  that  the  citizens  of  the  town 
acquired  the  faculty  of  standing 
as  a  unit  for  any  broad  public 
improvement  benefiting  the  whole 
community.  This  spirit  was  again 
exemplified  in  recent  years,  when 
the  citizens  of  North  Adams 
united  as  one  man  to  secure 
the  location  of  a  State  Normal  School 
in  the  city. 

While  the  scenery  about  Adams 
and  North  Adams  is  as  fine  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Berkshire,  fashion  has 
not  set  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon 
these  particular  spots  as  it  has  upon 
Lenox,  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  county.  To 
many,  not  only  those  who  know 
them  best,  but  even  to  chance  visitors, 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Hoosac 
and  Taconic  ranges,  with  their  forest- 
covered  sides,  rocky  ledges  and  deep 
ravines,  appeal  more  powerfully  than 
the  beautiful  but  more  subdued  and 
cultivated  scenes  of  southern  Berk- 
shire ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  thing  to 
have    this    view    confirmed    by    such 
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readers    of    nature    as    Thoreau    and 
Hawthorne. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1838  that 
Hawthorne  first  came  to  Berkshire; 
and  the  storv  of  his  visit  to  North 
Adams  is  most  delightfully  told  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Note  Books,"  published 
many  years  after  by  his  widow. 
Hawthorne  was,  more  than  most 
writers,  influenced  by  surrounding 
scenes,  and  many  of  the  influences 
he  met  in  North  Adams,  influences 
both  of  men  and  mountains,  crop  out 
through  much  of  his  subsequent 
work.  We  can  well  imagine  how  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  Natural  Bridge  and 
the  Bellows  Pipe  appealed  to  one  of 
his  nature ;  and  we  can  almost  see  him 
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standing  watching  the  shadows  as 
they  chase  one  another  across  the 
slopes  of  the  Hoosac  range.  Then, 
too,  there  were  the  people  themselves. 
Hawthorne  came  to  North  Adams  by 
stage  from  Pittsfield  and  stopped  at 
the  North  Adams  House,  a  tavern 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Wilson  House.  On  its  porch  and  in 
its  bar  room  were  wont  to  congregate 
not  only  the  substantial  men  of  the 
place,  but  also  the  quaint  characters 
and  loafers  so  characteristic  of  the 
Yankee  village  of  that  day.  It  was 
to  these  latter  odd  specimens  that  the 
future  novelist  gave  most  of  his  atten- 
tion; and  besides  being  minutely  de- 
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scribed  in  his  "Note  Book,"  they 
figure  from  time  to  time  in  his  sub- 
sequent books.  There  was  Piatt,  the 
stage  driver,  who  drove  Hawthorne 
from  Pittsfield,  and  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  friend  of  mine."  There 
was  Captain  Gavett,  who  sold  sweet- 
meats and  talked  philosophy  on  the 
tavern  porch.  There  was  "Black 
Hawk,"  a  dissolute,  unkempt  fellow, 
who  was  once  a  lawyer  of  some  re- 
pute, but  then  a  soap  boiler  and 
phrenologist.  It  is  he  who  figures 
as  "Lawyer  Giles"  in  the  romance  of 
"Ethan  Brand" ;  and  it  is  at  an  old 
limekiln  on  one  of  the  foothills  of 
Greylock    that    Hawthorne    lays    the 
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scene    of    this    tale.     Some    of   these 
characters    are    remembered    to    this 
day  by  a  few  of  the  older  inhabitants. 
Professor  Dale  of  Williams  College 
tells  us  that  ten  thousand  years  ago 
the  site  of  North  Adams  and  Adams 
was  occupied  by  a  lake  some  six  hun- 
dred  feet   in   depth,    extending-   west 
through  Williamstown  and  north  to 
Stamford  in  Vermont.    The  shores  of 
this  lake  are  easily  discoverable  on  the 
sides  of  the  valley.    The  same  author- 
ity also  tells  us  that  Greylock  is  one  of 
the  oldest  mountains  in  the  world.   On 
its  summit  and  in  many  other  places 
in    the    section    are    clearly    defined 
glacier  scratchings.    To  the  south  be- 
tween North  Adams  and  Adams  are 
to  be  found  numerous  low,  round  hills, 
the  result  of  glacier  actions.     These 
same  hills  were  early  identified  and  ex- 
amined   by  Professor    Hitchcock    of 
Amherst,   the   great   geologist.      The 
ravines  and  gorges  are  considered  re- 
markable  examples   of   erosion ;   and 
perched  high  on  the  mountain-sides 
are  found  immense  bowlders  left  by 
the  drift  of  floods  and  glaciers  in  by- 
gone ages.    There  is  one  such  stone  of 
tremendous  size,  high  on  the  side  of 
Hoosac  Mountain,   called  the  "great 
Vermonter,"  because  of  the,  probabil- 
ity that  some  centuries  ago  it  left  its 
moorings  in  the  Green  Mountain  State 
and  journeyed  to  its  present  location. 
The  whole  region  is  one  of  remarkable 
interest  to  the  scientific  observer. 

The  principal  settlement  in  the 
township  of  Adams  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  at  the  "South  End." 
As  early  as  1780  the  two  sections  be- 
gan to  take  the  names  of  "North  End" 
and  "South  End."  These  designations 
gradually  changed  into  "North  Vil- 
lage" and  "South  Village,"  and  finally 
into  North  Adams  and  South  Adams. 
The  early  church  records  of  the 
township  are  very  meagre.  The  early 
settlers,  being  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  with  them  their  early  reli- 
gious sentiments  and  habits.  They 
formed  a  Congregational  church  and 
built  a  meeting-house  of  logs  at  a  spot 


about  midway  between  the  North  and 
South  villages.  This  was  on  what  is 
now  the  "Cross  road" ;  and  nearly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Valley 
Park  is  to  be  found  what  is  probably 
the  oldest  burial  place  of  the  two  set- 
tlements. The  records  of  this  church 
are  entirely  lost.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  first  minister  was  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Todd,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  that 
he  was  installed  probably  about  1776. 

With  settlements  so  far  separated  as 
were  the  North  and  South  Ends,  it 
was  only  natural  that  there  should 
come  rivalries  and  misunderstandings. 
As  early  as  1826,  when  after  a  long 
struggle  a  town  house  was  built 
about  midway  between  the  two  vil- 
lages, there  was  a  movement  looking 
to  a  division  of  the  township.  But 
matters  drifted  along  until  1878,  just 
one  hundred  years  after  the  "Planta- 
tion of  East  Hoosuck"  became  the 
town  of  Adams ;  and  then  one  April 
morning  the  people  awoke  to  find  that 
by  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture the  village  of  North  Adams 
and  all  territory  north  of  the  "Old 
Military  Line"  had  been  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  new  town,  to  be 
known  as  North  Adams.  The  divi- 
sion left  South  Adams  with  the 
name  of  the  old  township  of  Adams 
and  a  population  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand.  The  new  town  of 
North  Adams  had  about  ten  thou- 
sand people. 

So  much  for  the  past.  To-day  there 
are  in  the  territory  of  old  East 
Hoosuck  two  thriving  communities, — 
North  Adams,  the  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-two  thousand,  and 
Adams,  still  with  the  old  town  govern- 
ment, and  a  population  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand.  All  past  differences 
are  forgotten,  and  the  rivalries  be- 
tween the  old  mother  town  of  Adams 
and  the  young  city  to  the  north  are 
generous  rivalries.  Each  rejoices  in 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
other,  and  both  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  their  united  populations,  if 
still  under  one  government,  would 
show  a  growth  greater  than  that  of 
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any  Massachusetts  community  west  of 
the  Connecticut,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Holyoke. 

North  Adams  continued  its  town 
government  until  1895.  There  was  no 
haste  to  assume  the  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  city.  When  the 
change  really  did  come,  North  Adams 
had  the  largest  population  under  the 
town  form  of  government  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

The  city  charter  was  the  result  of 
much  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of 
public-spirited  citizens  and  much  con- 
sultation with  and  revision  by  experts 
on     municipal     government.       With 
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characteristic  energy  and  originality, 
North  Adams  was  not  willing  to  adopt 
the  old-fashioned,  conventional  city 
charter  so  long  in  vogue  in  Massachu- 
setts. Following  the  lines  of  the  old 
town  government,  the  legislative 
power  is  kept  as  near  the  people  as 
possible.  There  is  a  City  Council  of 
twenty-one  members,  seven  of  whom 
are  elected  annually,  not  by  wards  but 
by  the  city  at  large.  The  wards  are 
set  off,  not  for  purposes  of  representa- 
tion, but  simply  to  define  voting  pre- 
cincts. Each  member  of  the  Council 
must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  vote  of 
the  entire  city.  With  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  of  administra- 
tion in  one  spot,  the  mayor  is  given 
authority  to  appoint  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  outright,  without 


seeking  confirmation  from  the  Council. 
There  are  other  important  features  of 
which  no  mention  can  be  made  here; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  work 
well  in  actual  practice  and  have  served 
.as  models  for  many  cities  of  later  in- 
corporation. 

The  first  city  government  was  inau- 
gurated in  January,  1896,  with  the 
Hon.  Albert  C.  Houghton  as  first 
mayor.  He  was  elected  without 
opposition  for  two  terms.  A  man  of 
great  business  ability,  already  bur- 
dened with  heavy  cares,  he  gave  to 
the  city  unselfish,  devoted  service,  and 
set  its  feet  firmly  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. At  the  close  of  his 
term  of -office  Mr.  Hough- 
ton presented  to  the  city 
the  beautiful  residence  of 
the  late  Sanford  Blackin- 
ton,  to  be  used  for  a  pub- 
lic library  building;  and 
accompanying  the  build- 
ing was  a  further  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be 
used  in  its  reconstruction. 
The  gift  was  intended  as  a 
memorial  to  the  brother  of 
the  donor,  the  late  Andrew 
J.  Houghton  of  Boston, 
and  is  the  only  consider- 
able public  benefaction 
-  1  that  the  town  or  city 
ever  received.  As  the  head  of  one 
of  the  city's  principal  industries,  as 
well  as  the  leader  in  all  movements 
making  for  the  communitv's  best  in- 
terests and  as  its  faithful  first  mayor, 
Mr.  Houghton  receives  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  adoption 
of  the  city  charter,  North  Adams  has 
changed  from  the  overgrown  village 
to  the  full-fledged  city.  Its  principal 
streets  have  been  paved ;  its  water  sup- 
ply has  been  increased  by  the  buildinp- 
of  a  large  reservoir  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Williams;  the  sewer  system 
has  been  perfected,  to  the  manifest  im- 
provements of  the  public  health ;  and 
the  increased  demands  for  more 
school  room  have  been  bountifully 
met.  ■    '  i 
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When  in  1894  the  State  Board  of 
Education  suggested  that  there  was 
need  of  addition  to  the  number  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  Massachusetts,  North 
Adams  was  on  the  alert.  The  com- 
munity early  recognized  the  value  it 
would  be  to  the  town  to  have  such  an 
institution,  with  its  trained  corps  of 
teachers,  its  cabinets  and  apparatus 
and  its  thoroughly  educational  and 
uplifting  influence,  located  in  its  midst. 
In  the  struggle  to  obtain  this  institu- 
tion all  citizens  were  united,  and  the 
town  was  generous  in  its  offers  of 
money  and  land.  The  Legislature  de- 
cided to  place  one  of  the  new  schools 
in  North  Adams  and  the  school  build- 
ing, of  beautiful  architectural  design, 
occupying  a  commanding  location  in 
the  south  part  of  the  city,  is  a  pride  to 
all  residents.  The  city  has  spent,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  behalf  of  the 
normal  school.  It  was  while  making  a 
plea  before  a  legislative  committee  for 
the  location  of  this  school  in  North 
Adams  that  Dr.  John  Bascom  of  Wil- 
liams College,  always  a  good  friend  of 
North  Adams,  pointed  to  the  location 
of  the  town  upon  the  map  and  said, 
"North  Adams  sits  at  the  western 
gateway  of  the  Commonwealth." 
When  the  seal  of  the  new  city  was 
chosen,  it  was  of  no  conventional  de- 
sign, but  had  upon  it  a  picture  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  entrance,  encircled  by 
the  words,  "We  hold  the  western  gate- 
way." 

There  has  been  an  awakening,  too, 
in  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
locality,  and  a  movement  headed  by 
the  public-spirited  women  of  the  city 
has  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Massachusetts.  The  deed 
of  this  plot  of  ground  is  held  by  the 
Fort  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety; and  in  the  years  to  come  some 
suitable  memorial,  perhaps  a  facsimile 
of  the  old  fort,  will  be  erected  on  this 
scene  of  strife  of  older  and  less  happy 
days.* 

7j*0ught  there  not  also  t0  stand  in  Adams  or  North 
Adams  some  suitable  memorial  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
great  patriot,  whose  name  these  two  proud  'places  bear,? 


The  women  of  North  Adams  have 
maintained,  almost  entirely  by  their 
own  efforts,  a  public  hospital,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  North 
Adams  Board  of  Trade,  alarmed  at 
the  inroads  the  woodchoppers  were 
making  upon  the  forests  upon  Grey- 
lock,  Mount  Williams  and  others  of 
the  Taconic  range,  started  a  movement 
to  have  the  state  secure  control  of  the 
mountains  and  preserve  them  in  all 
their  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  gen- 
erations  to  come.  The  movement  met 
with  a  hearty  response  from  Adams, 
Williamstown,  Pittsfield  and  other 
nearby  towns,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1898  which, 
when  all  its  provisions  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  will  forever  put  a 
stop  to  the  destruction  of  timber  and 
save  to  the  people  a  pleasure  ground 
of   unsurpassed    and    unique    beauty. 

But  of  course  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  growth  of  Adams  and  North 
Adams  shown  in  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  gristmills,  the  sawmills 
and  the  iron  forges  of  the  past  have 
been  replaced  by  the  cotton,  woollen 
and  calico  print  mills  of  to-day.  The 
Hoosac  has  long  since  ceased  to  fur- 
nish the  motive  power.  The  early 
pioneers  in  manufacturing,  men  of 
such  stamp  as  Giles  Tinker,  Edward 
Richmond,  W.  E.  Brayton,  Jeremiah 
Colegrove  and  Deacon  Crittenden, 
have  long  been  in  their  graves ;  and 
their  later  successors,  Duty  S.  Tyler, 
George  Millard,  A.  W.  Richardson, 
W.  C.  Plunkett,  James  E.  Marshall, 
William  Jenks,  Samuel  Gaylord, 
Harvey  Arnold,  Sylvander  Johnson, 
Calvin  T.  Sampson,  Sanford  Blackin- 
ton,  W.  W.  Freeman,  George  M. 
Mowbray  and  a  score  of  others,  have 
all  finished  their  labors.  But  they 
have  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived  and 
worked. 

There   is   probably   no   one   mann- 


Copley's  portrait  has  supplied  for  the  sculptor  the  face  of 
Adams  and  the  attitude  most  fitting  for  the  statue  which 
will  assuredly  some  day  stand  there  in  the  shadow  of  old 
Greylock. — Editor. 
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factured  product  requiring-  more  intri- 
cate processes  and  higher  skill  to 
bring  to  perfection  than  print  goods. 
It  is  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that  two 
men,  Stephen  B.  Brown  and  Duty  S. 
Tyler,  as  early  as  1831  and  in  as  re- 
mote a  region  as  Berkshire  was  at  that 
time,  should  have  formed  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  calicoes.  They 
had  but  $12,000  in  capital  between 
them,  and  no  exact  knowledge  of  the 
business,  yet  with  genuine  Berkshire 
pluck  they  succeeded  and  established 
what  is  to-day  the  leading  industry  of 
North  Adams. 

There  is  little  to  be  compared  be- 
tween the  meagre  facilities  and  crude 
productions  of  183 1  and  the  costly 
equipments  and  fine  dress  fabrics 
turned  out  by  the  Arnold  and  the 
Windsor  Print  Works  to-day.  The 
former  concern,  founded  by  that  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  trio,  Harvey, 
Oliver  and  John  F.  Arnold,  has  grown 
to  be  an  immense  establishment  with 
its  print  works  and  its  cotton  mills  for 
supplying  print  cloths.  Under  the 
watchful  care  of  its  president,  A.  C. 
Houghton,  and  its  treasurer,  William 
Arthur  Gallup,  it  never  ceases  to  grow 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  its 
productions.  The  Windsor  Company, 
the  successor  of  the  old  Freeman  Print 
Works,  is  a  most  progressive  concern, 
which  Mr.  Levi  L.  Brown  of  Adams 


was  largely  interested  in  founding 
j  and  which,  under  the  management 
of  Colonel  John  Bracewell,  former- 
1  ly  of  the  Cocheco  Print  Works  of 
I  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  has  taken 
I  a  position  among  the  foremost  of 
I  the  printing  establishments  of  the 
j      country. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  was 
begun  in  North  Adams,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  in  1843,  by  Edwin 
Childs  and  David  C.  Rogers. 
There  are  to-day  in  North  Adams 
six  shoe  factories ;  and  about 
twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  this  industry. 
The  Millards,  the  Cadys,  George 
W.  Chase,  W.  H.  Whitman,  J.  M. 
Canedy  and  Calvin  T.  Sampson 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  shoe  industry, 
the  latter  bringing  North  Adams  to 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
when,  in  1870,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  labor  organizations,  he  imported 
seventy-five  Chinamen  to  do  the  work 
in  his  factory,  the  first  introduction  of 
Chinese  cheap  labor  into  the  East. 

There  is  little  room  to  speak  of  the 
woollen  industry,  of  which  Sanford 
Blackinton  and  the  Braytons  were 
among  the  pioneers,  nor  of  the  ging- 
ham business,  started  by  Sylvander 
Johnson.  The  early  iron  industry  de- 
parted long  ago ;  but  it  lived  long 
enough  to  do  one  signal  service  to  the 
country  and  the  world, — for  there  is 
a  well  founded  tradition  that  the  iron 
of  which  the  first  ironclad,  the 
Monitor,  was  built  was  dug  at  the  foot 
of  Greylock  and  melted  into  pigs  in 
North  Adams. 

The  same  thrift  and  progress  that 
characterize  North  Adams  is  found  in 
the  mother  town  of  Adams  to-day. 
The  factories  and  houses  have  pushed 
out  in  all  directions  from  the  little 
centre  of  long  ago.  A  beautiful  town 
hall  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
town  building  on  the  Howland  place, 
the  cause  of  so  much  dissension 
seventy  years  ago.  A  fine  memorial 
building,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  President  McKinley  (for 
the  chief  magistrate  comes  to  Adams 
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and  has  learned  to  love  Northern 
Berkshire),  provides,  besides  a  reading 
room  and  library,  quarters  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War.  There  are 
alive  the  same  interest  and  patriotism 
that  the  "South  End"  of  East 
Hoosuck  showed  during-  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  it  is  only  a  year  ago  that  the 
sons  of  the  old  town  with  seventeen  of 
their  comrades  from  North  Adams 
were  on  the  firing  line  at  El  Caney,  as 
members  of  Company  M  of  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  Volunteers.  There 
were  thirteen  of  this  Adams  company 
who  paid  for  their  devotion  with  their 
lives,  and  almost  all  have  been  brought 
back  to  rest  in  quiet  graves  at  the  foot 
of  old  Greylock. 

As  in  North  Adams,  so  in  Adams, 
the  manufacturing  interests  have  ex- 
panded. The  small  cotton  mill  of 
fifty  years  ago  has  given  way  to  the 
mammoth  establishment  of  the  Berk- 
shire Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. This  company,  under  the  able 
management  of  W.  B.  and  C.  T. 
Plunkett,  sons  of  the  late  General  W. 
C.  Plunkett,  one  of  the  old-time  man- 
ufacturers, is  now  erecting  mill  No.  4, 
which  will  have  within  its  walls  nine 
acres  of  floor  space.  With  its  hun- 
dreds of  looms,  thousands  of  spindles 
and  an  army  of  operatives,  the  plant 
of  the  Berkshire  Cotton  Company 
is  second  in  size  to  no  other  in 
America. 

Berkshire  has  always  been  famous 
for  the  good  quality  of  its  water  for 
paper  making,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
village  are  located  the  well-known 
mills  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Com- 
pany under  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Daniels. 
The  products  of  this  mill  are 
ledger  papers  known  the  world  over ; 
and  the  company  also  is  almost  the 
only  one  still  turning  out  hand-made 
paper.  Farther  up  the  valley  at  Maple 
Grove    is    the    busy    factory    of    the 


Adams  Brothers  Company,  employing 
nearly  two  hundred  hands,  making 
cotton  yarns,  under  the  management 
of  George  B.  Adams.  Down  the  val- 
ley towards  North  Adams  is  another 
of  the  industries  that  sprung  into  ex- 
istence through  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Levi  L.  Brown,  who  has  been  a  lead- 
ing captain  of  industry  in  Berkshire 
for  many  years.  It  is  the  Renfrew 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  in 
the  part  of  Adams  called  Renfrew. 
The  concern  has  one  thousand  four 
hundred  looms  and  one  thousand  em- 
ployees, making  shirtings  and  table- 
cloths.  Mr.  James  Renfrew,  the  agent 
of  the  company,  is  a  man  prominent 
in  Berkshire  and  a  successful  manu- 
facturer. Mr.  James  Chalmers,  the 
treasurer,  is  a  public-spirited  man  and 
a  town  official,  who  has  its  best  inter- 
ests at  heart. 

And  so  the  story  of  thrift  and  pros- 
perity up  and  down  the  Hoosac  Val- 
ley might  be  continued.  The  moun- 
tains are  the  same,  the  river  flows  as 
peacefully,  and  the  summit  of  old 
Greylock  is  bathed  in  sunshine  or  hid- 
den by  rain  clouds  the  same  as  in  the 
summers  of  one  hundred  years  ago; 
but  in  the  place  of  the  straggling 
streets,  the  log  houses  and  the  rude 
mills  of  East  Hoosuck  are  found  to- 
day two  cities,  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  life.  The 
trolley  cars  speed  between  them  and 
extend  their  journeys  even  to  West 
Hoosuck,  the  Williamstown  of  to-day. 
The  churches,  the  schools,  the  libra- 
ries, the  mills  and  the  homes  all  show 
the  signs  of  thrift.  The  people  of  the 
two  places,  although  cosmopolitan,  are 
united  and  harmonious.  Every  race 
and  every  creed  meets  with  due  re- 
spect. The  valley  is  a  better  and  hap- 
pier dwelling  place  to-day  than  ever 
before ;  and  all  because  the  earlv 
pioneers  at  the  foot  of  Greylock  laid 
the  foundations  deep  and  well. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  VISIT  TO  SCROOBY* 


By  Henry  Morton  Dexter. 


I. 


DR.    DEXTER'S    LETTER   TO 
THE    CONGREGATION- 
ALISM 


Bawtry  (England),  July  10,  1851. 

Messrs.  Editors, — All  your  attentive 
and  retentive  readers  will  recognize 
the  locality  whence  I  am  writing  as 
one  made  familiar  to  them  during  the 
twelvemonth  past  by  the  large  ab- 
stract which  appeared  in  your  col- 
umns of  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Hunter 
in  reference  to  "the  first  colonists  of 
New  England."  This  gentleman,  from 
his  position  in  the  Carlton  Ride  Rec- 
ord Office  in  London, — his  mature 
experience  in  all  matters  genealogical 
and  antiquarian,  and  his  profound 
veneration  for  the  character  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims, — was  eminently 
fitted  to  do  what  he  has  done  in  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to, — demonstrate  the 
precise  spot  of  English  soil  which  was 
honored  in  being  the  germinating 
spot  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  the  second  thousand 
years  of  the  history  of  the  church  uni- 
versal. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you,  or  your 
readers,  that  the  result  of  his  argument 
was  to  fix  William  Brewster  as  a 
tenant-on-lease  on  Sandys,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  his  manor  house 
at  Scrooby,  in  1806-7,  and  to  set- 
tle it  that  by  the  aid  and  furtherance 
of  Governor  Bradford,  then  plain  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  of  Austerfield  (two 
miles  to  the  northeast),  George 
Morton  of  Harworth  (three  miles  to 

*  In  the  Congregational ist  for  August  8,  1851,  was 
published  a  letter  from  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  dated 
July  10,  1851,  describing  his  visit  to  Scrooby,  which  had 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  two  years  before, 
as  the  place  where  the  Pilgrim  congregation  was  first 
gathered  by  Brewster.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  visit  to  Scrooby  by  an  American.  In  the  Sabbath  at 
Home  magazine  for  March,  1867,  Dr.  Dexter  published  a 
fuller  account  of  Scrooby  and  Austerfield,  under  the  title 
of  "  Footprints  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England."  Both  of 
these  early  accounts  are  here  reprinted  together,  the  illus- 
trations which  accompanied,  the  second  article  being  ex- 
actly reproduced.— Editok.  ' 
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the  southwest),  Richard  Clifton  of 
Babworth  (a  little  to  the  south),  and 
others,  the  church  which  thirteen  years 
afterwards  hallowed  forever  the  name 
of  the  Mayflower  was  formed  in  this 
very  manor  house. 

I  had  a  double  reason  for  intending 
a  visit  here.  Such  ecclesiastical  antiq- 
uities are  to  my  mind  full  of  interest; 
and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hunter  had 
also  revealed  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
my  own  maternal  ancestor  had  been 
a  mover  in  these  early  scenes,  and  that 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors  were  sleep- 
ing almost  within  sound  of  the  Psalms 
which  were  sung  in  the  joy  of  their 
first  fraternal  love  by  that  little  band 
of  religious  heroes. 

Leaving  London  yesterday  by  the 
morning  train  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  I  found  myself  by  4  P.  M. 
quietly  domiciled  in  the  "Crown  Inn" 
of  this  Bawtry,  a  market  and  post 
town,  hanging  like  a  bead  upon  its 
string,  upon  the  lowermost  boundary 
line  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
After  dinner  I  walked  over  the  single 
mile  of  quiet,  fertile  and  beautiful 
country  which  separates  the  town 
from  the  hamlet  of  Scrooby.  The  old 
meandering  and  miscellaneous  road 
has  unfortunately  been  compelled  to 
retire  in  disgust  into  the  private  life  of 
the  fields  which  once  it  divided,  to  make 
room  for  a  modern  turnpike  whose 
hedge  rows  and  macadamized  mag- 
nificence could  hardly  save  it  from  the 
condemnation  of  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque. Still,  the  prospect  over 
green  fields  and  gentle  slopes  and 
wooded  demesnes  was  charming,  and 
the  thought  that  essentially  the  same 
scenery  was  familiar  to  the  eye  of  "the 
fathers"  dignified  into  sublimity  the 
associations  of  the  scene.  It  is  diffi- 
cult in  England  to  see  objects  at  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  often  most 
agreeably  visible  at  home.  The  gen- 
eral humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
brings  the  clouds  low  and  diminishes 
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the  compass  of  the  horizon,  while 
abundance  of  shrubbery  confines  the 
vision  to  what  is  near  at  hand.  The 
dark  spire  of  the  little  parish  church 
made  itself,  however,  a  landmark, 
among  the  dense  greenery  which 
greets  the  eye  looking  hence  south- 
ward, and  keeping  it  in  sight  I  soon 
left  the  turnpike  and  strolled  off 
among  the  fields  to  the  left.  The 
course  of  the  Idle,  a  small  and  lazy 
stream,  which  runs  between  the  town 
and  the  hamlet  and  turns  a  sleepy  mill 
for  the  latter,  soon  drove  me  back, 
however,  and  passing  over  a  neat  stone 
bridge,  I  entered  the  village.  There 
may  be  thirty  houses  lying  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  if  they  had  come  fortuitously 
down  in  the  shape  of  great  hailstones, 
and  never  melted.  The  little  streets 
are  so  crooked  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  getting  lost,  in  getting  through 
it,  and  one  must  have  a  care  or  he 
will  find  himself  going  in  at  the  back 
door  of  a  cottage,  when  he  thinks  he 
is  going  out  of  town.  The  church, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  its  grave- 
yard, is  quite  small,  but  of  a  very 
beautiful  model,  and  in  its  great 
blocks  of  weather-worn  sandstone, 
muffled  with  moss  and  ivy,  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  antiquity  carrying  it  back 
beyond  the  time  upon  which  I  was 
meditating,  and  comforted  me  with 
the  conviction  that  I  saw  something  as 
it  was  seen  by  those  who,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  this  spire,  set  them- 
selves to  the  hazardous  audacity  of 
forming  "a  church  without  a  bishop." 
While  leaning  over  the  churchyard 
wall,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the 
gentle  breeze  that  swept  over  the  low 
hills,  sweetly  laden  with  the  breath  of 
thousands  of  flowers,  and  lost  almost 
to  present  consciousness  in  thoughts 
having  affinity  with  such  a  scene,  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  most  familiar 
strain,  as  if  a  dozen  manly  voices  were 
joining  in  one  of  those  good  old 
tunes  which  are  known  and  loved  in 
the  social  worship  of  believers  every- 
where. I  listened  until  the  verse  was 
through,  hardly  knowing  whether  I 
had  been  dreaming  asleep  or  awake, 


or  whether  the  song  came  from  the 
lips  of  the  living  or  the  graves  of  the 
departed.  But  a  moment  passed, 
however,  before  it  struck  the  ear 
again,  and  the  measured  cadence  of 
the  music  assured  me  that  I  was  listen- 
ing, not  to  the  shadows  of  the  old 
Puritans  lingering  about  this  scene  of 
their  pleasant  reminiscence,  but  to 
the  living  lungs  of  some  children  of 
their  spirit,  yet  wresting  from  the 
desolating  dominion  of  absolute  and 
overpowering  worldliness  this  mem- 
orable spot.  Following  the  sound,  I 
passed  away  from  the  -church  (as  he 
might  have  done,  also,  who  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago  should  have 
stood  in  the  same  place,  and  been  at- 
tracted by  the  same  token  of  Chris- 
tian devotion)  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  rods  I  came  upon  a  little 
chapel  of  the  "Primitive  Method- 
ists," where  I  found  that  I  had  been 
listening  unconsciously  to  their  part- 
ing hymn,  and  was  just  in  time  to  join, 
in  spirit,  in  their  closing  prayer. 

A  villager  directed  me  to  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Epis- 
copate used  to  stand.  The  Idle  winds 
round  a  crescent  of  low  meadow  land, 
and  halfway  from  the  church  to  the 
stream,  upon  a  gentle  declivity  where 
two  or  three  old  elms  stand  sentinels, 
are  to  be  discerned  faint  traces  of  what 
was  once  (as  Leland  described  it  in 
1 541)  "a  great  manor-place,  standing 
within  a  moat,  and  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York- — all  builded  of 
timber,  saving  the  front  of  the  house, 
that  is  of  brick,  to  the  which  ascenditur 
per  gradus  lapideos."  A  comparatively 
modern  farmhouse  stands  near,  whose 
huge  barns  and  heavy  stacks  testify  to 
the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  fields.  The 
few  traces  remaining  are  merely  slight 
roughnesses  in  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
where  the  old  moat  and  foundations 
show  themselves  a  little  through  the 
modern  aspect  of  the  fields. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  general  look 
of  the  landscape  to  indicate  that  it  was 
by  any  irresistible  impulses  of  nature 
that  it  has  been  the  birthplace  of  a 
mighty  movement  in  the  civil  as  well 
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as  religious  affairs  of  men.  The  grad- 
ual slopes  of  all  the  hillsides,  the  low- 
lying  valleys,  where  the  streams  creep 
along,  the  plethoric  hedges  and  chubby 
shade  trees,  the  thick  loined  cattle 
and  thick-headed  cottagers,  are  sug- 
gestive of  quietness  and  good-natured 
acquiescence,  even  in  the  tyranny  of 
ancient  precedents,  rather  than  of  any 
bold  and  heroic  hurling  of  defiance 
into  the  teeth  of  king  and  count 
and  church.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
losing  confidence  in  our  old  sopho- 
moric  theory  of  "the  influences  of 
nature."  I  am  so  irreverent  as  to  be- 
gin to  doubt  whether  the  "inner"  has 
not  quite  as  much  to  do  with  things  in 
general  as  the  "outer."  I  have  seen  a 
shrine  erected  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
under  the  overhanging  presence  of 
Mont  Blanc  itself,  which  any  jury  of 
Yankee  children  would  have  voted  be- 
neath contempt  as  a  baby-house.  And 
now  looking  out  over  the  few  miles  of 
checkered  green  which  spread  before 
my  open  window,  I  seem  to  see  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  glorious 
deeds  upon  the  records  of  the  church, 
rising  out  of  the  most  good-natured 
and  lethargic  of  landscapes. 

Of  the  slender  population  of  the 
little  village  of  Scrooby,  two  persons 
■ — Richard  Jackson  and  Robert 
Rochester — appear  to  have  shared 
with  William  Brewster  the  honor  of 
connection  with  this  chapel,  which  so 
strangely  pushes  itself  up  into  life 
through  the  very  heart  of  this  decay- 
ing stump  of  the  establishment.  Of 
them  I  find  no  remnant  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  church,  or  around  it,  nor 
do  I  notice  any  inscription  which  had 
any  connection  with  the  history,  ex- 
cept one  to  the  memory  of  Penelope, 
daughter  of  Sir  Martin  Sandys,  who 
died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1690. 

To-day  I  have  visited  the  hamlet  of 
Austerfield,  where  Governor  Brad- 
ford was  born — which  lies  one  mile 
to  the  northeast  —  and  Harworth, 
aforetime  the  property  of  the  Morton 
family,  three  miles  toward  the  west. 
The  parish  register  of  Austerfield 
contains,  still  abundantly  legible,  the 


following  entry:  "1589,  March,  Wil- 
liam, son  of  William  Bradford." 

I  learned  that  Bradfords  of  the 
same  stock  were  still  living  in  this  part 
of  England. 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  spot  where  I  write — just  over 
the  line  of  Bawtry,  upon  the  territory 
of  Harworth — I  found  the  locality  of 
the  ancient  Hospital  of  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene.  It  was  an  eleemosynary 
foundation  of  very  high  antiquity,  but 
falling  into  decay,  it  received  so  large 
a  benefaction  in  the  year  1390  from 
Robert  Morton,  then  the  head  of  the 
family,  that  the  Mortons  were  after- 
wards recorded  as  the  founders,  and 
the  chapel  became  their  family  burial 
place.  Of  this  hospital  one  James 
Brewster — in  all  likelihood  a  brother 
of  William — was  clerk  and  master  in 
the  year  1584.  The  alms-people  in 
his  day  seem  to  have  been  limited  to 
"one  or  two,"  so  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  duties  in  the  chapel  of  the 
establishment,  the  place  must  have 
been  even  then  quite  a  sinecure.  This 
chapel  of  late  years  fell  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  degenerated  into  a  joiner's 
shop,  an  old  woman  near  by  assuring 
me  that  she  had  often  picked  up  shav- 
ings for  her  fire  in  front  of  its  pulpit. 

The  Mortons,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Nottinghamshire  families, 
became  embarrassed,  until  Anthony 
(who  is  recorded  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  as  having  paid  3s.  ^d.  for  half  a 
knight's  fee  in  Harworth)  wasted  the 
estate  in  such  a  manner  that  his  son 
Robert  sold  the  whole  town  to  one 
William  Sanderson.  Deprived  of  the 
care  of  those  interested  in  it  as  the 
tomb  of  their  ancestors,  the  chapel  fell 
into  the  condition  I  have  mentioned, 
until  two  years  since  it  was  entirely 
demolished,  the  bones  sepulchred  be- 
neath carefully  and  reverently  gath- 
ered together,  and  a  new  Chapel  of 
Ease,  to  the  parish  church,  erected 
over  them,  from  the  funds  of  the  foun- 
dation. Under  that  chapel  are  sleeping 
beyond  all  question  the  progenitors 
of  the  worthy  "G.  Mourt,"  the  super- 
intendent of  the  "Relation"  of  Brad- 
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ford  Winslow  and  of  his  son  Nathan- 
iel, the  author  of  "New  England's 
Memorial,"  and  the  honored  secretary 
of  the  Old  Colony,  and  of  the  many 
of  that  name  who  are  scattered 
through  the  New  England  States. 

I  did  reverence  to  the  spot,  as  gar- 
nering the  ashes  of  the  ancestry  of  a 
mother  of  blessed  memory,  who  has 
been  in  heaven  as  many  years,  lacking 
one,  as  I  have  been  a  sinner  on  the 
earth,  and  I  wished  she  were  there  to 
rejoice  with  me  in  the  conviction  that 
the  blood  which  flowed  down  to  us 
had  been  honored  by  intimate  partici- 
pation in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
grand  movement  which  has  made 
New  England  what  it  is.    'H.  M.  D. 

II. 

FOOTPRINTS   OF  THE  PIL- 
GRIMS   IN    ENGLAND. 


A  TENDER,  almost  a  sacred,  in- 
terest must  always  attach  itself, 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
American  Christians,  to  the  spot 
where,  in  its  Old  England  cradle, 
free  New  England  was  rocked.  It  is 
within  less  than  twenty  years  that  that 
exact  locality  has  been  made  known 
to  history.  Bradford,  Morton,  and — 
from  the  former— Prince  had  vaguely 
suggested  "the  north  of  England,"  and 
the  "joining  borders  of  Nottingham- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire;" 
and  Cotton  Mather  wrote  the  word 
which  would  have  told  all  men,  as 
long  ago  as  1702,  that  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Austerfield— a  little  hamlet 
almost  astride  of  the  line  dividing  the 
former  and  the  latter  counties — held 
the  secret;  but  his  London  printer 
bungled  the  word  into  Awsterfield, 
and  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  very 
precious  for  such  inquiries,  because 
rich  in  traditions  and  records  now  per- 
ished, was  left  to  pass,  in  consequence, 
before  the  affectionate  researches  of 
the  present  generation  recovered  the 
lost  clew. 

In  1849,  Mr-  Joseph  Hunter,  then 
an  assistant  keeper  of  the  public  rec- 


ords of  England,  published  a  little 
tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  another 
expression  of  Bradford's,  viz.,  "they 
ordinarily  met  at  his  [Brewster's] 
house  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  a 
manor  of  the  Bishop's,"  by  his  local 
knowledge  of  the  country  referred  to, 
he  had  succeeded  in  identifying  thevil- 
lage  in  which  the  church  which  after- 
wards came  over  in  the  Mayflower 
was  formed,  and  even  the  site  of  the 
very  edifice  in  which  it  was  wont  to 
assemble.  This  happy  discovery  has 
been  so  confirmed  by  the  local  records 
as  to  make  the  identification  complete 
and  absolute,  and  thus  to  exalt  this 
cluster  of  humble  hamlets  to  a  dig- 
nity in  the  regard  of  true  Americans 
which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  by 
any  other  locality  in  Fatherland,  im- 
perial as  it  is  in  its  heritage  of  the 
shrines  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Palfrey,  in  a  note  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  admirable  History  of 
New  England,  puts  in  the  claim  to 
have  been,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit- 
ing them  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1856,  "the  first  person  related  to  the 
American  Plymouth"  who  had  trod- 
den those  old  paths  since  Bradford  and 
Brewster.*     The  present  writer,  how- 

*  Palfrey's  note  to  which  Dr.  Dexter  refers  is  as  fol- 
lows (History  of  New  England,  I,  134):  "Austerfield 
is  a  hamlet  of  perhaps  thirty  brick  houses,  roofed  with 
tiles.  At  least  two  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
standing  in  Bradford's  time.  The  church,  or  '  chapellerie,' 
as  its  '  Register  Booke  '  calls  it,  is  large  enough  to  hold 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Part  of  it,  at  least,  is 
as  old  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy  It  had  no  other  than  an 
earthen  floor  till  the  year  1835,  and  the  oaken  rail  of  the 
chancel  is  the  same  before  which  Bradford  was  held  up  to 
be  baptized  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  It  has 
two  bells,  and  is  entered  on  one  side  under  a  Saxon  arch, 
from  a  porch  with  stone  benches,  where  it  is  natural  for 
the  visitor  to  imagine  the  New  England  governor  sitting 
when  a  boy,  in  the  group  of  villagers.  The  nearest  way 
from  Austerfield  to  Scrooby  is  by  a  path  through  the 
fields.  Unnoticed  in  our  history  as  these  places  have  been 
till  within  a  few  years,  it  is  likely  that  when,  towards  sun- 
set on  the  15th  of  September,  1856,  I  walked  along  that 
path,  I  was  the  first  person  related  to  the  American 
Plymouth  who  had  done  so  since  Bradford  trod  it  last 
before  his  exile.  I  slept  in  a  farmhouse  at  Scrooby,  and 
reconnoitred  that  village  the  next  morning.  Its  old 
church  is  a  beautiful  structure.  At  the  distance  from  it 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  dike  round  the  vanished  manor 
house  may  still  be  traced,  and  a  farmer's  house  is  be- 
lieved to  be  part  of  the  ancient  stables  or  dog  kennels. 
In  what  was  the  garden  is  a  mulberry  tree,  so  old  that 
generations  before  Brewster  may  have  regaled  themselves 
with  its  fruit.  The  local  tradition  declares  it  to  have 
been  planted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  manor  for  some  weeks  after  his  fall  from  power.  The 
property  belongs  to  Richard  Milnes,  Esq.,  of  Bawtry 
Hall.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Idle,  at  the  place  of  a 
ford  by  which  Bradford  used  to  cross  on  his  Sunday  walk 
to  Scrooby,  coming  from  Austerfield  through  Bawtry." 
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ever,  had  preceded  him  by  .more  than 
five  years,  having  searched  out  the 
spot  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  1851. 
Twice  since  he  has  spent  days  there ; 
and  it  is  his  object  now  to  invite 
his  readers  to  share  with  him  some  of 
those  emotions  which  such  scenes  are 
naturally  calculated  to  awaken  in 
every  devout  heart,  by  a  rapid  refer- 
ence to  them  in  connection  with  the 
events  by  which  they  have  been  digni- 
fied. 

The  general  position  of  the  locality 
is,  say,  148  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London, 
and  seventy-five  miles  nearly  due  E. 
from  Liverpool,  and  at  the  nearest 
point  perhaps  forty  miles  distant,  W., 
from  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
a  level  or  gently  rolling  pastoral  coun- 
try, easily  reached  by  rail  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  post 
road  from  London  to  York  passes 
•through  it,  and  has  done  so  since  long 
before  the  time  of  our  fathers.  The 
North  of  England  Railway  does  the 
same. 

The  points  of  special  interest  are  the 
village  of  Scrooby,  which  contained 
the  "manor  house"  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  church,  was  occupied, 
on  lease,  by  William  Brewster ;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Austerfield,  where  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  second  governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  its  historian, 
was  born.  These  are  centered  by  the 
intervening  parish  of  Bawtry,  which 
has  a  population  disproportioned  to 
its  size, — nearly  1,100  persons  having 
their  homes  upon  less  than  245  acres. 
Austerfield  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
N.  N.  E.  of  Bawtry,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1861  of  389,  with  an  acreage  of 
2,776.  Scrooby  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
S.  S.  E.  of  Bawtry,  and  looks  a  little 
less  populous  than  Austerfield. 
Blythe,  with  which  both  Bawtry  and 
Austerfield,  until  1858,  were  paro- 
chially connected,  lies  a  few  mites  to 
the  S.  S.  W. ;  while  Harworth,  whose 
little  churchyard  has  Bradford  and 
other  New  England  names  upon  its 
memorial  stones,  is  some  three  miles 
W.    of    Bawtry;    and    Gainsborough, 


Babworth,  Retford,  and  other  parishes 
with  which  the  Pilgrim  movement 
more  or  less  connects  itself  historical- 
ly, lie  in  or  toward  Lincolnshire  on  the 
east. 

As  few  trains  stop  at  Scrooby,  the 
visitor  to  these  localities  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  leave  the  train 
at  Bawtry ;  where,  in  the  Crown 
Inn,  kept  for  these  twenty  years 
by  John  Parkinson,  he  will  find 
quiet  quarters,  a  wholesome  English 
table,  a  clean  bed  and  moderate 
charges. 

To  visit  the  home  of  Bradford,  he 
will  walk  back  to,  and  by,  the  railway 
station,  just  beyond  which  he  will 
soon  see  a  finger-board  with  the  in- 
scription, "Footpath  to  Austerfield." 
If  it  chance  to  be  in  the  summer,  he 
will  find  the  walk  thus  indicated  a 
most  enchanting  one,  through  fields 
of  waving  grain,  and  between  charm- 
ing green  hedges, — such  an  experi- 
ence as  one  can  well  have  nowhere 
else  than  in  England.  A  short  half- 
hour  will  bring  him  out,  over  stiles 
and  through  rustic  gates,  upon  the 
main  street  of  the  hamlet.  Pushing: 
along  toward  its  farther  extremity,  he 
will  soon  find  on  his  right  its  queer 
little  old  chapel,  known  as  St.  Helen's, 
with  its  entrance  jammed  unceremo- 
niously in  between  the  front  yard  of  a 
cottage  on  the  right,  and  a  more  than 
usually  pretentious  farmyard  on  the 
left. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sabbath,  30 
July,  1865,  I  went  thither  with  the 
purpose  of  attending  worship  there.  It 
was  not  quite  two  P.  M.  when  I  put 
my  hand  upon  the  little  gate  giving 
admission  to  the  small  graveyard  in 
which  the  church  stands.  Finding  it 
still  locked,  I  strolled  on  toward  the 
house  which  tradition  associates — I 
am  not  yet  clear  as  to  its  authenticity 
— with  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford ;  until  the  pleasant 
tinkle  of  the  two  little  bells  which 
swing  in  the  chapel  turret  began  to 
recall  me,  by  its  suggestion  that  the 
hour  of  service  was  drawing  on.  These 
two  bells  hang  side  by  side,  and  are 
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pitched  three  notes  apart,  so  that,  as 
the  sexton  in  the  little  gallery  twitched 
first  one  rope  and  then  the  other,  they 
kept  musically  yet  monotonously  call- 
ing the  people. 

Passing  in  through  the  now  un- 
closed gate,  between  the  old  grass- 
grown  graves,  few  of  which  have  any 
stone  to  tell  who  lies  mouldering  be- 
neath, I  entered  the  chapel  through 
the  quaint  Norman  doorway,  and  sat 
down  in  the  last  pew  on  the  left  of  the 
one  aisle, — one  of  several  which  are 
lettered  "free"  on  the  door. 

The  interior  is  plainness  itself,  made 
prosaic  by  rude  recent  plastering  and 
cheap  carpentry.  Overhead,  the  old 
roof-timbering  is  concealed  by  a  flat 
modern  ceiling.  There  were  originally 
eighty  sittings,  of  which  sixty-five 
were  free ;  but  in  1835,  when  the  chap- 
el was  floored  and  repaired  (by  con- 
densation and  the  addition  of  a  little 
gallery  projecting  over  about  to  the 
rear  of  the  last  line  of  pews),  seventy- 
five  sittings  were  added,  of  which 
thirty-seven  were  declared  forever 
free ;  making  the  present  nominal  ac- 
commodation (which  I  think  would  be 
found  uncomfortable  in  use)  154  sit- 
tings, 102  of  which  are  perpetually 
free. 

Only  three  or  four  persons  were 
within  when  I  entered,  but  others 
soon  followed  us,  until  nearly  fifty 
were  present;  the  majority  looking 
like  peasants,  a  few  like  well-to-do 
and  intelligent  farmers,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters.  A  minute  or 
two  after  the  appointed  hour  (2.30 
P.  M.)  the  curate  came  in,  and, putting 
on  his  white  gown  behind  a  screen 
near  the  chancel  rail,  entered  the  read- 
ing desk,  and  knelt  in  silent  prayer. 
The  bell  which  sounded  the  highest 
note  then  ceased,  and  the  other,  after 
a  few  tolls,  did  the  same,  and  the  sex- 
ton came  down  out  of  the  little  gallery 
and  took  his  place  directly  under  the 
reading  desk,  to  act  as  clerk.  There 
was  no  organ,  no  choir,  and  no  sing- 
ing, and  the  curate  and  the  clerk  had 
the  service  pretty  much  between 
them ;  no  person,  so  far  as  I  heard,  re- 


sponding, with  the  exception  of  a 
little  boy  near  me,  and  myself. 

Knowing  that  the  curate,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Foulkes,  was  an  appointee  of 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Dobree  Carey, 
rector  at  Bawtry,  whose  High- 
Churchism  had  wearied  and  disgust- 
ed me  in  the  morning,  I  was  most 
pleasurably  surprised  to  find  so  de- 
lightful a  service.  He  seemed  over 
forty,  and  had  very  nearsighted  eyes, 
which  gave  a  peculiar  and  almost 
painful  expression  to  his  face,  but  he 
looked  meek  and  good,  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  so  gentle  and  expres- 
sive that  they  won  upon  my  heart  at 
once.  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  the 
service  given  with  so  much  deep  feel- 
ing and  such  earnestness  of  intona- 
tion, yet  always  in  singularly  low 
tones.  There  were  fewer  symptoms  of 
High-Churchism  apparent  here  than 
had  been  exhibited  at  Bawtry  ;  perhaps 
none  indeed,  unless  one  might  think 
in  that  connection  of  the  way  in  which 
the  clerk  in  responding  chanted  his 
"Amens," — in  a  nasal  tone,  pitched 
far  a  Love  any  natural  key,  and  made 
to  sound  as  much  like  "Arrrrrr — win" 
as  possible.  Whether  it  was  that  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  something 
proved  quite  too  much  for  the  gravity 
of  some  great  louts  of  boys  in  the 
benches  behind  me,  who,  after  several 
undisguised  and  unmitigated  explo- 
sions of  laughter,  clattered  off  the 
premises, — much  to  my  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Foulkes  went  again  behind  the 
screen  when  the  Evening  Prayer  was 
ended,  and  put  on  the  black  gown 
(which  Mr.  Carey  had  not  done  in  the 
morning)  and  ascended  the  pulpit, 
when  he  preached  an  unpretending 
extempore  sermon  of  much  tenderness 
and  real  merit  upon  the  theme  of 
Christ's  desire  to  gather  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  but  they 
would  not. 

Several  visits  to  this  chapel  have 
impressed  its  features  indelibly  on  my 
memory.  Some  things  about  it  are 
unchanged  since  long  before  the  time 
of  Bradford's  birth.     It  was  built  by 
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John  de  Builli,  probably  during,  or  a 
short  time  before,  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (1154-1189),  and  its  door- 
way, with  its  compound  arch  with  zig- 
zag and  beak  ornaments,  and  a  rude 
carving  of  a  dragon,  is  esteemed  of 
that  date.  The  exterior  has  been 
changed  scarcely  at  all.  The  rude  oak 
chancel  rail  is  clearly  many  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and  is  the  same  before 
which  the  infant  Pilgrim  was  brought 
to  be  baptized  by  Henry  Fletcher,  in 
whose   clear   and   beautiful    hand   the 


entry  of  that  christening  on  the  parch- 
ment record  still  exists,  in  the  safe 
custody  of  the  iron  box.  The  few 
small  lozenged  panes  of  ancient 
stained  glass,  which  the  boys  of  the 
neighboring  farmyard  have  deigned  to 
spare,  must  have  helped  to  let  in  the 
light  of  heaven  upon  that  service. 
The  clumsy  old  stone  font,  which  on 
the  accession,  some  years  ago,  of  a 
smart  "Gothic"  new  one,  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  old  clerk  (father 
of  Gervas  Milner,  the  present  incum- 
bent) as  a  watering  trough  for  his 
fowls,  but  which,  since  American 
attention  has  been  so  much  directed  to 
the  spot,  has  been  carried  back  and 
now  lies  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  be- 


hind the  stove, — beyond  doubt  held 
the  water  used  when,  on  the  19th 
March,  1589,  William  Bradford  was 
consecrated  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  rough  stone 
benches  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
under  the  little  side-entrance  porch, 
have  scarcely  been  renovated  since,  as 
a  boy,  he  sometimes  lingered  upon 
them.  Some  of  these  thick-lying 
mounds  may  possibly  have  then  hum- 
mocked  the  ground,  but  more  likely 
all  have  been  changed  again  and 
again.  Milner,  who  is  gravedigger 
and  shoemaker  as  well  as  clerk, — and 
who,  let  me  add,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
reader  who  may  travel  that  way  soon, 
may  be  found  in  the  third  cottage  on 
the  right  from  the  coming  out  of  the 
footpath  from  Bawtry  upon  the  high- 
road at  Austerfield, — told  me  that  he 
seldom  buried  anybody  that  he  did 
not  dig  up  somebody  else.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  previous  day,  in  open- 
ing a  grave  for  a  funeral,  he  had  ex- 
humed bones  and  a  part  of  a  coffin 
quite  fresh  and  undecayed.  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  with  them,  and  he 
replied  that  he  threw  dirt  over  them 
until  the  funeral  party  had  gone,  and 
then  tumbled  them  in  with  the  new 
body  into  the  old  grave. 

From  various  records  it  is  made 
clear  that  as  early  as  1575,  William 
Bradford  and  John  Hanson  were  the 
two  principal  inhabitants  of  Auster- 
field. These  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  grandfathers  of  our  William,  who 
was  the  son  of  William  (who  was,  with 
Thomas  and  Robert,  son  of  William 
aforesaid)  and  Alice  Hanson.  Our 
William  was  born  early  in  March, 
1589,  and  was  scarcely  two  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  scarcely  six 
when  his  grandfather  William  afore- 
said was  buried.  He  seems  after  that 
to  have  fallen  to  the  care  of  his  uncles ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  recorded  trace  of 
Thomas  subsequent  to  1578,  but  evi- 
dence that  Robert  lived  until  after  our 
William  had  emigrated  to  Holland, 
there  is  most  likelihood  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  latter ;  while  there  is 
some  reason  to  conjecture  that  he  may 
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have  been  indebted  to  a 
friend  of  this  uncle  Rob- 
ert—the Rev.  Mr.  Sil- 
vester of  Alkley,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Austerfield, 
who  had  a  fine  library  for 
those  days — for  some  of 
his  apparently  unusual 
early  literary  culture.  He 
was  still  very  young — ■ 
not  more  than  seventeen 
— when  he  joined  with 
others  in  organizing  the 
church  at  Scrooby ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  more 
than  nineteen  when  he 
left  Austerfield  forever 
to  cast  in  his  for- 
tunes with  the  little 
band  of  exiles  in  'Hol- 
land. He  may  pos- 
sibly have  revisited  the 
territory,  when,  sub- 
sequently, before  1620, 
he  sold  the  lands 
which  he  had  inherited 
there,  but  if  so  only  for 
the  briefest  sojourn ;  so 
that  it  is  with  his  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth  alone  that  these  scenes  are 
associated. 

The  walk  from  Bawtry  to  Scrooby 
is  very  different  from  that  green  rural 
lane  which  has  been  described  as  lead- 
ing to  Austerfield.  One  follows 
instead  the  great  dusty  highroad 
toward  London,  down  by  the  exten- 
sive grounds  of  Bawtry  Hall  on  the 
right,  and  scattered  cottages  on  the 
left,  out  into  the  open  country ;  passes 
two  roads  coming  in  on  the  right 
which  quickly  unite  in  one  that  invites 
toward  Harworth ;  passes  a  toll- 
house, and  soon  comes  to  a  bridge 
over  the  lazy  streamlet  Ryton,  and  a 
couple  of  lanes  leading  off  to  the  left, 
both  of  which  point  toward  a  beautiful 
little  gray  stone  spire  among  the 
trees,  which  marks  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  birth-spot  of  the 
Mayflower  church, — maximae  gcntis 
incunabula. 

The  lay  of  the  land  is  given,  some- 
what rudely,  by  the  diagram  above. 


There  is  a  sort  of  "four  corners" 
near  the  centre  of  the  hamlet,  which 
one  must  reach,  and  then  pass,  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway,  to  a  gate  giv- 
ing admission  to  extensive  grounds. 
This  gate,  it  is  easy  to  see,  stands  where 
the  drawbridge  stood  once,  when  the 
now  dry  moat,  whose  course  can  still 
easily  be  traced  along  the  green  fields, 
was  full  of  water.  Enteringthroughthis 
gate  and  bearing  toward  the  left  near 
to  a  couple  of  majestic  old  sycamores, 
one  soon  will  see  all  that  remains  of 
the  once  lordly  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
of  Scrooby, — a  plain  farmhouse,  yet 
with  an  exceptional  look,  arising 
partly  from  a  somewhat  elaborate 
bow  window  in  its  south  end,  and 
more  from  a  lofty  round-headed  arch, 
now  filled  was  masonry,  which  ma- 
sonry is  clearly  an  afterthought. 

The  ancient  English  bishops,  be- 
sides a  residence  in  London,  had 
numerous  country  palaces ;  being  in 
the  habit  of  moving  about  from  one 
part  of  their  dioceses  to  another,  ad- 
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CHAPEL  OF  ST.  HELEN,  AUSTERFIELD 

ministering  their  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  functions,  dispensing  a 
liberal  hospitality,  and  accompanied 
by  a  full  and  splendid  retinue.  The 
old  archbishops  of  York  had  thus 
nine  country  palaces,  among  which 
Scrooby  was  included,  and  was  a 
favorite,  for  trie  good  hunting  which 
the  neighborhood  then  afforded.  The 
first  clear  notice  of  a  palace  here  is 
about  A.  D.  1500,  when  Archbishop 
Savage  is  recorded  to  have  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money  upon  it.  In 
J  530,  Cardinal  Wolsey  made  his 
abode  here  for  some  weeks,  and — by 
tradition — planted  a  mulberry  tree  in 
the  garden,  which  still  feebly  survives, 
in  extreme  decay.  In  1 541,  Leland 
says,  that  at  Scrooby  he  saw  "a 
great   manor-place   standinge   withyn 


a  mote  and   [be]longging 
to      the      Archbishop      of 
York ;  builded  yn  to  [two] 
courtes,  whereof  the  first  is 
very  ample,  and  all  builded 
of  tymbre,  saving  the  front 
of  thehaule,thatisofbricke, 
to  the  wych  ascenditur  per 
gradus  lapidis  [ascent is  had 
by  steps  of  stone] .  The  yn- 
ner  courte  building,  as  far 
as  I  marked,  was  of  tymber 
building,   and  was   not   in 
compact  past  the  4  parte  of 
the  utter   [outer]   courte." 
About     1557,    Archbishop 
Heath  leased  this  palace,  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  £20  15s.,  to 
James  Bryne,  his  steward. 
In  1575,  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal  leased  it  for  the  same 
term,   at    £21    2s.   6d.,   to 
William  Marshall.     When 
this     expired,    Archbishop 
Sandys  leased  it  to  his  son 
Samuel,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple.     From    him   William 
Brewster  seems  to  have  un- 
derleased it ;  it  being  mat- 
ter of  documentary  proof 
that  he  lived  there  at  least 
from  1  April,  1594,  to  the 
last  of  September,  1607. 
It  is  probable,  though  not  yet  cer- 
tain,    that     Brewster     was     born     at 
Scrooby,   in    1566-67.      At   any   rate, 
his   father   William,   and   his    mother 
Prudence,    appear    to    have    resided 
there    as    early    as    1571  ;    while    the 
former  died  there,  in,  or  just  before, 
1590.     Having  studied  for  some  time 
at   Cambridge,   he   entered,   at   about 
nineteen,  the  service  of  William  Davi- 
son, one  of  the  queen's  ambassadors, 
and  afterwards  one  of  her  secretaries 
of  state ;  attended  him  in  his  embassy 
to  the  Low  Countries,  and  elsewhere; 
in  his  employ  was  introduced  to  the 
friendship  of  Edwin  Sandys,  and,  after 
Davison's      fall,       gained,     probably 
through  the  influence  of  that  friend- 
ship,  the  lease  of  this  manor-house, 
with    the    appointment    of    "post    of 
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Scrooby."  This  was  then  purely  an 
office  of  government  dispatch,  and 
well  paid,  with  a  salary  of  from  £90 
to  £100  a  year,  at  a  time  when  a 
master  mechanic  earned  but  a  shilling 
a  day,  a  clerk  not  more  than  £5  a 
year,  and  a  principal  secretary  of  state 
only  £  100  per  annum.  It  was  not 
until  a  generation  later  that  private 
letters  went  by  post,  and  it  was  more 


than  half  a  century  before  private 
passengers  were  thereby  accommo- 
dated. 

Established  here,  Brewster,  now  in 
the   vigor   of  young   manhood,   soon 
took  a  deep  interest  in  those  religious 
questions  which  were  then  agitating 
the  realm.     With  a  mind  enlarged  by 
study     and     travel,     he     made     the 
acquaintance  of  Smith,  Clyfton,  Rob- 
inson,  and   other  godly   ministers   in 
that    and    the    neighboring    counties, 
who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the    Established    Church ;    and    when 
the  policy  of  deprivation,  confiscation, 
fine     and     imprisonment     was     fully 
entered  upon  by  government  to  en- 
force  conformity,   he   cast   in   his   lot 
with  them,  and  welcomed  them  to  his 
house  as  well  as  his  heart,  and  in  its 
ample  spaces  offered  them  that  Sab- 
bath   liberty    of    prophesying    which 
the     churches     no     longer     afforded. 
Gathering    together    the     elect     and 
precious  few  from  the  country  round 
about  who  thought  as  they  thought, 
and  believed  what  they  believed,  and 
were  willing  to  dare  what  they  dared 
to  do,  he,  with  Clyfton  and  Robinson, 
and  these   others,   some  time   during 
1606,  formally — to  use  Bradford's  own 
words — "joyned     themselves     (by     a 


covenant  of  the  Lord)  into  a  church 
estate,  in  ye  felowship  of  ye  gospell, 
to  walk  in  all  His  wayes,  made  known, 
unto  them,  according  to  their  best 
or  to  be  made  known,  unto  them, 
according  to  their  best  endeavors, 
whatsoever  it  should  cost  them,  the 
Lord  assisting  them." 

What  would  not  the  world  give  for 
a  sight  of  that  original  covenant  with 

its  appended 
names! 
Doubtl  ess 
Clyfton,  Rob- 
inson and 
Brewster 
stood  first. 
Bradford,  an 
earnest  and 
gallant  youth 
still  under 
age,  had 
travelled  over  from  Austerfield  and 
forded  the  Ryton  that  he  might  share 
in  the  sacred  deed.  Perhaps  his 
future  brother-in-law,  George  Morton, 
walked  by  his  side.  Richard  Jackson 
and  Robert  Rochester,  themselves  of 
Scrooby,  no  doubt  were  there,  earn- 
ing, with  Brewster,  the  amercement 
of  £20  apiece,  imposed  upon  them  a 
few  months  after  by  the  Commission- 


ers for  Causes  Ecclesiastical  within 
the  Province  of  York.  Francis 
Jessop  may  have  been  there.  And 
here  the  mist  of  years  shuts  down,  and 
we  can  individualize  no  further. 
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It  was  not  long  that  these  unwonted 
strains  of  devotion  were  permitted  to 
echo  through  these  ancient  Archiepis- 
copal  courts.  In  September,  1607, 
one  Francis  Hall  succeeded  to  the 
local  appointment  under  government 
which  Brewster  had,  for  at  least 
thirteen  years,  held ;  and,  on  the 
226.  of  the  next  April,  "Brewster, 
Brownist  or  Separatist,"  is  fined  for 
non-appearance  at  Southwell.  With 
the  persecuted  little  brotherhood, 
he  had  already  found  refuge, 
through  much  tribulation,  in  Hol- 
land! 

What  traces  directly  connecting  the 
present  with  this  glorious  and  preg- 


nant past  still  remain  on  this  lovely 
spot? 

The  general  features  of  the  land- 
scape— the  long,  low,  fertile  slopes, 
the  verdant  marshes,  the  meandering 
Ryton — are  unchanged.  Standing  by 
the  sycamores  and  turning  toward  the 
southwest,  the  view,  beyond  question, 
is  still  almost  identical  with  that  which 
used  to  meet  the  eye  of  Brewster  as  he 
looked  from  his  windows  upon  the 
sunset.  The  beautiful,  but  to  him  in- 
hospitable, church,  with  its  graceful 
gray  spire,  is  the  same, — with  that 
spire,  at  least,  unchanged  in  its  exte- 
rior, which  Leland,  in  1541,  described 
as  "not  big,  but  very  well  builded  of 
square  polished  stone";  while  the  cot- 
tages, if  most  are  not  identical,  retain 


the  old,  essential,  English  cottage 
look.  The  sycamores  themselves,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  view, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
subsequently,  and  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  main  building,  now  destroyed  and 
gone.  The  present  farmhouse  (of 
which  an  engraving  is  given,  from  a 
not  entirely  accurate  drawing  by  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  rector  of 
Blythe)  is  surely  in  part  ancient 
enough  to  maintain  its  claim  to  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  original 
structure.  Aside  from  the  huge 
round  arch,  now  filled  up  with  later 
masonry, — before  referred  to, — and  a 
remarkable  niche  in  one  of  the  walls, 
inexplicable  upon  any 
theory  which  would  con- 
nect it  with  the  present 
uses  of  the  building;  two 
rooms,  those  nearest  the 
bow  window,  are  very  re- 
markable for  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  the 
castellated  look  of  their 
windows,  and  their  gen- 
eral aspect  of  having  seen 
better  days. 

In  the  garden  between 
the  cottage  and  the  cattle 
buildings,  and  quite  near 
to  the  latter,  stands  what 
is  left  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey's  mulberry  tree,  of 
whose  fruit  Brewster  must  have  eaten 
in  its  young  prime.  It  is  now  but  a 
mere  hollow  stump,  perhaps  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  few  green  shoots  feather- 
ing its  one  live  side. 

The  most  suggestive  relic  of  all  is 
found  in  the  cow  house  beyond,  in 
which  do  duty,  as  a  framework  hold- 
ing up  its  rude  tile  roof,  certain  old 
carved  oak  tie-beams  and  rafters, 
which  are  most  manifestly  legacies  of 
some  prouder  structure  fallen  to 
decay.  The  cow  house  is,  I  estimated, 
from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  long;  and 
while  much  of  the  timbering  of  its 
roof  is  new,  more  of  it  is  old.  There 
are  several  ornamented  tie-beams 
sloping  upward  to  their  heavy  carved 
centre,    as     shown     by     the     accom- 
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panying  illustration.  Then  there 
are  a  large  number  of  rafters  framed 
into  the  roof  which  these  tie-beams 
uphold,  each  reaching  half  the  distance 
from  the  edge  to  the  ridge,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  purlin  on  each  side, 
which  are  also  of  oak,  rudely  wrought 
to  a  moulding,  with  unequal  sides,  as 
here  shown  in  half  size.  As  nearly  as 
I  could  pace  the  earthen  floor,  I 
judged  that  these  tie-beams  are  of 
about  seventeen  feet  span,  while,  from 
the  number  of  the  beams  and  rafters 
thus  rudely  ornamented,  I  imagined 
that  this  framework  might  have  been 
originally  designed  to  cover  a  room 
say  seventeen  by  seventy  feet, — prob- 
ably the  great  hall  or  chapel  of  the 
manor  house.  This  proportion  would 
well  agree  with  the  law  of  great  length 
to  width  which  governed  the  early 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fourteen  great  cathe- 
drals average  a  proportion  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  length 
to  a  width  of  nave  of  a  fraction  less 
than  seventy-eight  feet ;  which,  strictly 
carried  out,  would  extend  this  roof  to 
a  length  of  over  ninety  feet. 


If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  it 
becomes  eminently  probable — since 
the  Sabbath  assemblies  of  these  Sep- 
aratists would  have  almost  necessarily 
occupied  that  room  in  the  structure — 
that  these  oaken  beams  were  over  the 
heads  of  the  Mayflozver  church  when 
they  covenanted  together  to  be  the 
Lord's,  and  vibrated  to  the  strong 
music  of  their  faithful  praise,  "whose 
hearts,"  Bradford  says,  "ye  Lord  had 


touched 


rth 


heavenly   zeal    for    his 


trueth. 

Unless  changes  have  recently  oc- 
curred, the  visitor  will  now  find  this 
farm  in  the  possession  of  honest  Wil- 
liam Parkin,  who  leases  the  property 
of  Lord  Houghton,  formerly  known 
as  Richard  Monckton  Milnes.  By  a 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Viscount 
Galway,  whose  seat  is  at  Harworth, 
with  its  transfer  of  nearly  one-half  the 
old  leasehold,  the  property  is  now  re- 
duced to  scarcely  more  than  seventy 
acres.  Parkin  is  a  plain,  kind-hearted 
farmer,  with  a  buxom  wife  and 
four  or  five  young  children.  Mrs. 
Parkin,  in  answer  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  mine  when  last  there,  to  the 
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effect  that  I  hoped  Americans  visiting 
the  spot  were  always  careful  to  com- 
pensate her  for  the  trouble  she  must 
needs  take  in  leaving  her  work  and 
her  children  to  wait  upon  them, 
quietly  said  "that  only  one  or  two  had 
ever  given  her  anything" ;  a  remark 
which  I  take  occasion  to  say  I  hope 
she  may  not  be  called  on  to  repeat. 

The  church — St.  Wilfred's — inter- 
ests the  pilgrim  to  this  shrine,  mainly 
as  retaining  the  same  outward  appear- 
ance which  it  had  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  the  gathering  Separatists  took 
its  spire  as  their  landmark  over  the 
moors.  The  only  feature  within  it, 
which,  however  remotely,  suggests 
the  men  and  the  events  which  have 
made  its  parish  famous,  is  a  slab  in  the 
pavement  as  you  enter,  whicti  com- 
memorates one  member  of  the  family 
from  whom  Brewster  leased  the 
manor  house,  and  into  whose  hands  it 
probably  returned.  From  it  she,  most 
likely,  was  borne  hither  for  burial, 
almost  half  a  century  after  Brewster 
had  gone  to  his  rest  on  the  shore  of 
the  New  World.  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
as  it  may  disturb  the  mental  repose  of 
those  who  put  full  faith  in  the  em- 
balming power  of  English  conserva- 
tism,  that  the  above   slab  no  lonjrer 


covers  the  bones  which  it  commem- 
orates. The  clerk's  wife,  who  is  a 
brisk  and  kindly  old  lady,  told  me  that 
when  the  church  was  lately  "restored" 
within,  the  masons,  who  had  taken  up 
the  stone  floor  to  arrange  the  warm- 
ing apparatus,  put  things  down,  not- 
withstanding all  her  remonstrances, 
where  they  liked ;  so  that  this  memo- 
rial, which  used  to  lie  against  the 
centre  of  the  east  window  in  the 
chancel,  with  its  foot  toward  the 
chancel  rail,  where  presumably  the 
body  moulders,  is  now  perhaps  fifty 
feet  distant  at  the  other  end  of  the 
church,  because  "they  thought  it 
would  show  better  there!" 

Not  far  from  the  church,  on  the 
right  of  the  nearest  road  to  Bawtry,  is 
a  little  "Primitive  Methodist"  chapel, 
looking  more  like  an  old-fashioned 
New  England  schoolhouse — a  thing 
itself,  I  regret  to  say,  to  this  day  un- 
known in  Scrooby — than  like  any 
ecclesiastical  structure  whatsoever ; 
with  which  I  cherish  a  sweet  memory, 
for  that  from  it,  years  ago,  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  locality,  of  a  July  evening, 
a  song  of  praise,  made  vocal  in  a  fa- 
miliar New  England  tune,  charmed 
and  soothed  me  as  I  passed  near,  then 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 

By  Zitella  Cocke. 

OF  knighthood  true,  say,  shall  the  world  despair, 
Lamenting  days  of  chivalry  gone  by, 
Or  for  those  golden-haired  crusaders  sigh 
Who  over  wastes  of  land  and  sea  did  fare, 
The  swart  and  vengeful  Saracen  to  dare? 
Shows  earth  no  hero  to  our  reverent  eye, 
Nor  knight  all  prest,  injustice  to  defy, 
And  make  fair  Virtue's  cause  his  dearest  care? 


Proud  France,  erewhile  the  home  of  chivalry! 
Thy  glory  is  not  past,  though  deeds  of  shame 
Now  burn  to  thy  heart's  core,  since  thou  canst  claim 

One  valiant  son,  who  dares  so  splendidly 

For  Truth.     Arise,  and  with  thy  Zola's  name 

Write  Honor,  Justice  and  Humanity! 


CYRUS   E.   DALLIN,  SCULPTOR. 


By  William  Hozve  Dowries. 


CYRUS  EDWIN  DALLIN, 
born  November  22,  1861,  at 
Springville,  Utah,  was  the  sec- 
ond of  a  family  of  eight  children,  and 
is  the  eldest  living  son  of  Thomas 
Dallin,  an  Englishman  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  185 1.  Spring- 
ville lies  near  the  foothills  of  the 
Wasatch  range,  and  the  picturesque 
theory  that  sculptors  are  peculiarly 
the  sons  of  the  mountains,  which  may 
be  argued  with  no  slight  volume  of 
evidence,  finds  another  confirmation 
in  Mr.  Dallin's  case.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  a  one-story  log  cabin, 


CYRUS    EDWIN    DALLIN. 


the  town  being  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  adobe  ten  feet  high  as  a  protection 
against  predatory  Indians.  The  ma- 
jestic outlines  and  changing  colors  of 
the  mountains  are  blended  with  all  the 
earliest  impressions  of  his  youth.  In 
the  grim  canyons,  shaded  by  awful 
cliffs,  the  boys  of  Springville  were 
wont  to  seek  raspberries,  to  explore 
caves,  and  to  roll  stones.  Imagina- 
tive natures  are  vastly  impressed  by 
the  mystery  of  mountain  scenery ;  the 
stern  beauty  of  form  may  not  be  seen 
elsewhere  as  it  is  in  the  ridges, 
shoulders,  couloirs,  gorges,  buttresses 
and  peaks  which  form 
the  mighty  symphony  of 
the  heights.  This  is 
Nature's  architecture 

and  sculpture,  one  and 
inseparable.  It  may  well 
be  that,  from  the  days  of 
the  Greek  masters,  nur- 
tured, from  Thessaly  to 
Laconia,  amongst  the 
highlands,  and  down 
through  the  Italian  re- 
naissance, cradled  amid 
the  towering  Apennines, 
even  to  our  own  times, 
the  tendencies,  ambitions, 
and  ideals  of  the  plastic 
artist  have  been  shaped 
in  a  measure  by  the  in- 
delible associations  of 
his  birthplace.  That  it  is 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dallin  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains there  is  a  note  in 
his  speech  that  reminds 
one  of  the  old  tales  of 
the  Swiss  exiles  pining 
and  dying  for  a  sight  of 
their  Alps. 

Life    in    Utah    in    the 
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MR.    DALLIN  S    BIRTHPLACE. 
Reproduced  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Dallin. 


sixties  was  not  by  any  means  luxuri- 
ous. Young  Dallin,  living  outdoors, 
barefoot,  and  in  patched  clothes, 
herded  cows,  cut  firewood,  gath- 
ered berries,  dug  segos,  shot 
ducks,  and,  in  other  ways,  made 
himself  useful,  until,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  and  a  comrade  began  to 
drive  a  wagon,  loaded  with  garden 
"produce/'  three  times  a  week,  be- 
tween Springville  and  Alta  City,  a  sil- 
ver mining  camp,  forty  miles  away,  in 
Cottonwood  Canyon.  Starting  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  summer  afternoon, 
and  driving  until  darkness  came,  the 
two  lads  would  bivouac  for  the  night, 
resuming  the  journey  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  reaching  their  destina- 
tion some  time  before  noon.  They 
sold  their  load  of  vegetables  in  Alta 
City,  and  returned  home  via  Granite, 
where  they  slept.  They  carried  their 
meals  with  them,  and  received  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  their  labor.  This  em- 
ployment lasted  for  about  three 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  fall  the 
winter's  supply  of  fuel  was  to  be  cut 
and  hauled  from  Hobble  Creek  Can- 


yon,— clear  up  to  the  snow  line, — 
where  the  woodcutters  slept  in  the 
open,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  with 
boots  for  pillows,  sometimes  waking 
to  find  themselves  buried  under  a 
couple  of  inches  of  fresh  snow.  Bears 
occasionally  prowled  about  the  biv- 
ouac. 

The  Piute  and  Ute  Indians  were 
numerous  in  and  about  Springville ; 
and  in  the  fall  they  would  build  in  the 
fields  their  wigwams  of  skins  and 
brush,  and  offer  to  the  townsmen  their 
merchandise  of  hides  and  game.  Of 
course  the  boys  were  well  acquainted 
with  these  friendly  Indians,  and 
adopted  many  of  their  words  and 
ways.  We  shall  see  how  young  Dal- 
lin was  to  utilize  in  his  art  this  early 
familiarity  with  the  aborigines,  and 
how  well  memory,  refreshed  by  ob- 
servation, was  to  serve  him  in  pre- 
serving for  us  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  intimate  traits  of  the  redskins. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  he  went  to 
work  at  one  of  his  father's  mines.  His 
purpose  was  to  earn  enough  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  an  academy  at  Provo, 
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six  miles  north  of  Springville,  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  At  first  he  was  the 
cook  for  himself  and  three  others  in 
the  camp ;  then  he  was  employed  in 
sorting  ore, — loading  it  upon  a  bar- 
row, wheeling  it  to  the  shaft,  and 
screening  it.  He  remained  in  the 
mine  about  six  months.  It  was  a 
rough  life.  The  place  was  in  the  Tin- 
tic  mining  district,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  west  by  south  of  Springville. 

One  day  the  miners  struck  a  bed  of 
soft  white  clay.  Young  Dallin  could 
not  resist  the  temptation,  and  he  set 
out  to  model  two  life-size  heads,  im- 
provising his  own  tools.  The  results 
were  vastly  admired  by  the  miners, 
and  the  young  artist  was  talked  of  as 


far  away  as  Silver  City,  three  miles 
distant.  He  had  already  experimented 
at  intervals  with  clay,  had  carved 
wood  with  a  jackknife,  and  had  drawn 
countless  sketches,  studies  and  carica- 
tures on  his  slate,  when  he  should 
have  been  studying,  in  school  hours. 
His  dream  was  to  be  an  artist,  but  how 
he  was  to  obtain  the  needed  training, 
how  he  was  to  make  a  livelihood,  he 
yet  knew  not.  The  two  clay  heads 
were  sent  to  a  fair  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
together  with  two  of  young  Dallin's 
drawings,  in  October,  1879. 

The  following  spring  Mr.  C.  H. 
Blanchard  of  Silver  City  was  so  struck 
by  these  productions  of  the  young 
man    that    he    interested    Mr.   Jacob 
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Lawrence,  a  rich  mining-  man  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  together  they  raised 
money  enough  to  send  him  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Truman  H.  Bartlett,  the  sculptor,  and 
began  his  artistic  education.  Who 
cannot  see.  in  fancy,  and  sympathize 
with,  the  nineteen-year-old  neophyte, 
timidly  ringing  the  bell  at  the  door  of 
the  studio  down  on  Federal  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  terra  cotta  works ;  and 
who  cannot,  in  imagination,  hear  the 
greeting,  in  Bartlett's  ringing  bari- 
tone: 

"Hello!  You  the  Utah  fellow?" 
The  "Utah  fellow"  was  to  be  taught 
free  of  charge,  on  condition  of  his 
working  about  the  studio  during  the 
time  when  he  was  not  modelling.  He 
began  work  at  once  in  the  day  class, 
modelling  a  small  head  of  a  tiger.  The 
following  spring  he  began  to  work  in 
the  terra  cotta  works,  and  later,  in 
1881,  he  went  to 
Quincy  and 

worked  for  Sidney 
H.  Morse,  the 
sculptor.  In  the 
summer  of  1882  he 
went  to  Charles- 
town  ;  and  in  the 
fall  he  took  a  small 
studio  in  Pember- 
ton  Square,  Bos- 
ton. Among  his 
first  works  there 
was  a  portrait  bust 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Clem- 
ent, the  editor  of 
the  Transcript. 

This  was  followed 
by  a  statuette  of 
William  Warren, 
the  comedian,  in 
the  character  of 
Herr  Weigel,  in 
"My  Son" ;  a  copy 
of  the  bust  of 
Hermes  by  Prax- 
iteles, one-half  the 
size  of  the  original ; 
a  bust  in  relief  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell   Holmes ;    and 


some  heads  for  reproduction  in  wax 
to  serve  as  models  in  the  show  win- 
dows of  a  department  store. 

In  1883  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing an  equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. Cash  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
three  best  designs  embodying  the 
ideas  expressed  in  a  certain  verse  of 
Longfellow's  famous  poem,  "The 
Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere."  In 
February,  Dallin  began  a  figure  to" 
compete  for  one  of  the  prizes.  He 
spent  six  months  upon  the  work.  The 
models  were  exhibited  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  in  April,  1884. 
To  his  surprise,  Dallin  received  one 
of  the  prizes,  the  other  two  being 
awarded  to  Daniel  C.  French  and 
James  E.  Kelley.  None  of  the  models 
was  accepted  for  the  statue.  Dallin 
then  asked  permission  to  submit  a  sec- 
ond model,  and  the  request  was  read- 
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ily  granted.  The  model  was  immedi- 
ately _  prepared  and  sent  in,  but  no 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  the 
committee.  There  the  matter  rested 
for  the  time  being. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  we  find  the  young 
artist  in  the  old  Studio  building,  Tre- 
mont  Street,  where  he  modelled  "A 
Cowboy,"  "An  Indian  Chief,"  and  "A 
Greaser,"  equestrian  statuettes,  two  of 
which  he  cast,  but  intrusted  the  third 
to  a  plasterer,  who  ruined  it.  He  also 
made  a  portrait  bust  of  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  from  photographs.  After  a 
visit  to  his  home  in  Utah,  and  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  made  his  third  and 
fourth  models  of  the  Paul  Revere 
statue.  The  last  model  suited  the 
committee  so  well  that,  after  due  de- 
liberation and  discussion,  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  him,  and  the  con- 
tract was  signed  in  July,  1885.  The 
accepted    model    was    exhibited,    and 


contributions  were  so- 
licited, but  to  no  avail. 
The  committee  met  and 
adjourned ;  the  years 
slipped  by ;  the  original 
contract  was  renewed, 
the  time  extended, — all 
in  vain.  Boston  is  still 
without  the  Paul  Revere 
statue. 

The  demands  made  by 
the  subject  are  excep- 
tional, since  the  monu- 
ment must  be,  in  an  un- 
usual sense,  episodic. 
Thus  it  offers  peculiar 
difficulties,  as  well  as  an 
uncommon  sort  of  op- 
portunity. The  spirit  of 
the  episode  was  well  con- 
ceived by  Dallin,  who 
expressed  its  picturesque 
side,  and  made  a  dashing 
and  effective  work,  with 
ample  movement  and 
fire.  Revere  is  shown  at 
the  moment  when  he 
reins  in  his  horse  and 
cries  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers that  the  British  are  coming.  The 
horse,  a  powerful  animal,  has  been 
pulled  up  so  short  that  he  still  pre- 
serves some  of  the  momentum  of  his 
furious  nocturnal  flight,  and  is  full  of 
spring  and  elasticity. 
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Of  this  work  Augustus  St.  Gaudens 
wrote:  "I  think  the  horse  is  very  good 
and  strong,  and  certainly,  if  carried 
out  as  shown,  would  be  a  work  not  to 
be  ashamed  of;"  but,  as  to  the  rider, 
he  thought  the  artist  might  do  better, 
and  he  advised  him  to  make  other 
studies  of  the  man  until  satisfied. 
Frederic  P.  Vinton,  the  portrait 
painter,  considered  that  the  man's  fig- 
ure was  too  small  for  the  horse,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  sculptor 
might  make  a  well-proportioned  artis- 
tic group,  "even  though  history  insist 
that  the  brave  fellow  was  small."  He 
added,   "Let's  have  him   big  enough 


for  your  spirited  stallion  by  all 
means."  "It  seemed  to  me,"  wrote 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  "a 
work  dramatically  conceived,  and  full 
of  spirit, — likely,  if  executed  on  the 
proposed  scale,  and  set  up  in  a  public 
place,  to  be  far  more  interesting  and 
satisfactory  than  most  of  the  recent 
works  of  its  class."  Similar  expres- 
sions of  approval,  some  of  them  even 
more  emphatic,  came  from  well- 
known  artists,  such  as  Otto  Grund- 
mann,  Thomas  Juglaris,  Robert  W. 
Vonnoh,  J.  M.  Stone,  I.  M.  Gaugen- 
gigl  and  W.  B.  Closson. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88  Dal- 
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lin's  principal  work  was  a  powerful 
study  in  anatomy  called  "The  Indian 
Hunter,"  depicting  a  life-size  figure, 
almost  nude,  in  the  act  of  discharging 
an  arrow.  He  sent  this  work  to  a 
competitive  exhibition  held  in  New 
York,  in  May,  1888,  and  received  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  piece  of  sculp- 


k 


ture,  by  vote  of  the  artists.  The  fol- 
lowing August  he  went  to  Paris  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  entered  the 
Julian  Academy,  where  he  received 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  emi- 
nent sculptor,  Henri  Michel  Chapu. 
In  the  spring  of  1889  he  passed  the 
examination  for  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 


Arts,  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
his  privilege  of  entering.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr.  Evans,  the 
American  dentist,  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  presenting  to  France,  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette.  Dallin 
was  asked  to  make  a  model,  and  com- 
plied. His  model  was  put 
into  bronze,  and  figured 
at  the  great  Exposition  of 

1889,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  American  industrial 
department. 

Dallin  now  shifted  the 
scene  of  his  labors  to  the 
camp  of  Buffalo  Bill,  who 
was  making  the  tour  of 
Europe,  with  his  com- 
pany of  Indians  and  cow- 
boys, and  who  remained 
in  Paris  for  six  or  seven 
months.  A  small  study 
of  a  mounted  Indian  was 
the  result  of  his  labors ; 
and  from  this  he  subse- 
quently made  a  life-size 
equestrian  statue,  which 
was   sent  to  the  Salon  of 

1890,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Signal  of  Peace." 
William  A.  Coffin  wrote 
in  The  Nation,  August  3, 
1893,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  things  shown  by 
the  Americans  in  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair,  where 
it  was  later  exhibited,  and 
was  awarded  a  medal 
and  diploma.  The  reserve 
power  and  fine  plastic 
sense  manifested  in  "The 
Signal  of  Peace,"  to  which 
the  Salon  jury  awarded 
an  honorable  mention, 
undoubtedly    marked     the 

ripening  of  the  sculptor's  talent  and 
the  opening  of  a  distinct  period  of 
original  productiveness.  The  work 
shows  a  Sioux  chief  in  moccasins, 
breech  clout  and  feathered  war  bon- 
net, with  one  hand  resting  on  the  neck 
of    his    pony,    and    with    the    other 


hand 


aloft     his     feathered 
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spear,  the  point  upward,  a  recognized 
signal  among  the  Indians.  The  pony's 
ears  are  directed  forward,  and  all  four 
feet  are  planted  on  the  ground.  From 
the   World's   Fair   in   Chicago,    1893, 


the  bronze  was  bought  by  Judge 
Lambert  Tree,  who  offered  it  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  as  a  fit  memorial  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans ;  and  the  monu- 
ment, having  been  gratefully  accepted, 
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was  unveiled  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  June, 
1894.  It  stands  on  a  granite  pedestal, 
a  short  distance  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Grant.  "I  fear  the 
time  is  not  distant,"  wrote  Judge  Tree, 
in  his  letter  to  the  commissioners  of 
Lincoln  Park,  "when  our  descendants 
will  only  know  through  the  chisel  and 
brush  of  the  artist  these  simple,  un- 
tutored children  of  nature  who  were, 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  sole 
human  occupants  and  proprietors  of 
the  vast  northwestern  empire,  of 
which  Chicago  is  now  the  proud  me- 
tropolis. Pilfered  by  the  advance 
guards  of  the  whites,  oppressed  and 
robbed  by  government  agents,  de- 
prived of  their  land  by  the  govern- 
ment itself  with  only  scant  compensa- 
tion,  shot  down  by  soldiery  in  war' 


fomented  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing and  destroying  their  race,  and 
finally  drowned  by  the  ever  westward 
tide  of  population,  it  is  evident  there 
is  no  future  for  them,  except  as  they 
may  exist  as  a  memory  in  the  sculp- 
tor's bronze  or  stone  and  the  painter's 
canvas." 

Dallin  returned  to  Boston  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  having  been  away 
two  years.  During  his  absence  his 
bust  of  Lowell  had  been  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  exhi- 
bitions, and  his  "Indian  Hunter"  had 
been  shown  in  Buffalo,  at  the  Algon- 
quin Club  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club.  His  first  work  after  his 
return  from  France  was  "The  Awak- 
ening of  Spring,"  a  nude  figure,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  Exhibition  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  This  ideal  statue,  with  out- 
stretched arms,   is  finely  poised,  and 
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manifests  a  lively  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  graceful  and  delicate  con- 
tours of  the  girlish  form. 

In  June,  1891,  Dallin  was  married 
to  Vittoria  Colonna  Murray  of  Rox- 
bury,  and  immediately  after  this  hap- 
py event  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  remained  until  the  winter  of 
1894.  While  in  Utah,  he  modelled  the 
gilded  bronze  angel  which  surmounts 
the  spire  of  the  Mormon  Temple ;  a 
part  of  a  monument  to  the  pioneers 
of  Utah,  since  erected  in  an  incom- 
plete condition  in  Salt  Lake  City;  va- 
rious portrait  busts,  one  of  which,  in 
marble,  was  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair    at    Chicago ;    and    other    minor 


works.  During  the  year  spent  in  Bos- 
ton after  his  return  from  the  West, 
he  executed  "Despair"  and  a  bas-re- 
lief "Mother  and  Child,"  both  exhib- 
ited at  the  fiftieth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Boston  Art  Club  in  1895.  The 
full-length  nude  figure  entitled  "De- 
spair" was  extremely  graceful,  and 
called  forth  very  cordial  praise  from 
the  critics.  The  gusto  and  refinement 
of  the  infant's  figure  in  the  bas-relief 
were  also  warmly  commended. 

For  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  he  made  a  sketch  model 
for  a  statue  of  John  Hancock.  The 
contract  was  signed  by  five  out  of 
seven  members  of  the  committee,  and 
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the  model  was  approved  by  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Commission ;  but  the  project 
fell  through  at  the  last  moment.* 

The  sketch  represents  Hancock 
standing,  with  a  scroll  in  one  hand, 
and  a  quill  pen  in  the  other;  the  pose 
is  easy,  spirited,  and  dignified,  and  the 
expression  is  in  keeping  with  the 
aristocratic  personal  traditions  of  the 
man,  the  head  being  held  proudly 
erect.  The  features  and  costume  were 
copied  from  Copley's  famous  portrait 

*"I  have  sometimes  feared  that  in  his  own  city  John 
Hancock  is  not  honored  as  he  should  be.  Woe  to  the 
city  which  neglects  the  memory  of  its  great  men  !  I  heard 
with  dismay  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
have  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  bronze  statue  of 
Hancock  which  they  have  ordered.  Why,  thanks  to  Han- 
cock and  the  men  behind  him,  there  is  money  enough  in 
Boston  to  pay  for  fifty  statues  in  gold  to  his  memory,  if 
the  people  of  to-day  understand  what  Independence  means 
to  them." — Speech  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  July  4,  i8g-j. 


of  Hancock,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Dallin  also  made  a  small  model  to 
enter  the  competition  for  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Sherman  in 
Washington.  The  horse  was  superbly 
modelled,  having  a  fine,  noble  and 
yet  reserved  action.  The  great  com- 
mander, sword  in  hand,  was  pointing 
with  it,  as  if  giving  an  order.  "It 
composes  well,  is  effective,  without  be- 
ing in  the  least  theatrical,  and  looks 
like  a  soldier  on  a  soldier's  horse," 
wrote  Frank  T.  Robinson  in  The 
Monumental  News.  The  Sherman 
monument  competition,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, ended  in  a  monumental 
squabble,  with  boundless  washing  of 
soiled  linen  in  public,  bitter  personali- 
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ties,  and  a  scandalous  exposure  of  ig- 
norance, presumption  and  malignity. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  striking 
demonstration  of  the  utter  fatuity  of 
our  customary  methods  of  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  an  artist  to 
make  a  public  monument.  Dallin's 
Sherman  sketch  model  was  awarded 
a  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  in  Boston,  in  1895.  At 
this  time  the  sculptor  was  living  in 
Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
accept  a  position  as  temporary  in- 
structor in  modelling  at  the  Drexel 
Institute.  It  was  while  he  was  there 
that  he  modelled  his  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  for  the  rotunda  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington.  He  de- 
picted Newton  in  the  fulness  of  his 
intellectual  power, 
showing  a  man 
about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  in  an 
attitude  of  medita- 
tion. The  figure 
stands  upon  the 
right  foot,  with 
bowed  head  and 
downcast  eyes, 
and  the  expres- 
sion is  that  of 
deep  thought. 
The  head  is 
crowned  by  an 
ample  periwig,  the 
curls  of  which  fall 
upon  the  shoul- 
ders. A  large  cloak 
covers  the  back, 
falling  to  the 
heels,  and  the  left 
hand  grasps  a  fold 
at  the  full  length 
of  the  arm,  while 
the  right  arm, 
raised  across  the 
breast,  gathers  up 
another  fold.  The 
rest  of  the  cos- 
tume is  plain  and 
simple,  consisting 
of  a  long  waist- 
coat   and    frogged 


coat,  snug  knee  breeches,  square-toed 
shoes  with  buckles.  The  sculptor  ex- 
ercised great  care  as  to  the  likeness, 
studying  the  portraiture  from  an  old 
engraving,  a  death  mask,  a  bust  by 
Roubilliac,  and  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

After  finishing  the  Newton  statue 
and  the  school  year  at  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Dallin  quitted  Philadelphia, 
and  again  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  atelier  of  Jean  Dampt,  a 
sculptor  of  great  excellence.  Let  us 
pause  a  moment  at  this  point  to 
emphasize  the  merit  of  this  voluntary 
return  to  tutelage  and  the  severe, 
monotonous  toil  of  the  classroom. 
To  be  unsatisfied  with  one's  achieve- 
ments is,  as  we  all  know,  a  condition 
necessary  to  growth ;  but  how  many 
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professional  men  of  thirty-five  are  at 
the  same  time  modest  enough  and 
brave  enough  to  turn  their  backs  on  a 
career  which  is  apparently  just  open- 
ing up  a  pleasing  pecuniary  per- 
spective, for  the  purpose  of  disciplin- 
ing their  capacities  and  polishing  their 
talent  on  the  educational  grindstone? 

Dallin  remained  in  Paris  this  time 
almost  three  years  (1896-1899),  and 
in  this  period  he  produced  several  of 
his  best  works. 
The  first  of 
these  was  a 
plaster  group 
of  heroic  size 
representing 
"Apollo  and 
Hyacinthus," 
which  was  be- 
gun in  Sep- 
tember, 1896, 
and  finished  in 
time  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the 
Salon  of  1897. 
The  next  was 
a  bronze  eques- 
trian statuette 
of  "Don  Quix- 
o  t  e,"  which 
was  begun  in 
the  spring  of 
1897,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the 
Salon  of  1898. 
Finally,  the 
equestrian 
statue  of  the 
"Medicin  e 
Man,"  begun 
in  April,  1898, 
was  completed  in  time  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1899. 

The  "Don  Quixote"  is  the  artist's 
best  work  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  conceived  in  an  absolutely  ideal 
spirit,  and  is  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  romance  which  is  completely 
in  harmony  with  that  of  Cervantes. 
The  character  of  Don  Quixote,  more- 
over, is  taken  seriously,  and  with  a 
proper  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic 
nobility  and  pathos.     The  type  is  that 


of  the  nervous, 
imaginative  man, 
reflected  in  the 
physique.      The 


melancholic  and 
and  his  traits  are 
gaunt  and  bony 
holds   in   his 


knight 
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right  hand  a  long  spear,  and  in  his  left 
hand  the  slack  reins.  He  wears  a  full 
suit  of  armor,  except  that  the  helmet 
is  without  a  visor.  The  face  is  exceed- 
ingly expressive.  The  eyes  are  set 
deep  in  their  sockets,  the  nose  is  aqui- 
line, the  cheek  bones  are  salient,  the 
form  of  the 
jaws  and  the 
pointed  beard 
accentuate  the 
idea  of  length 
and  emacia- 
tion. The  eye- 
brows almost 
meet  in  a 
single  arch, 
but  the  verti- 
cal wrinkles 
between  them, 
and  the  pierc- 
ing, sustained 
and  dreamy 
gaze  of  the  sad 
eyes  well  bear 
out  the  con- 
ception  of 
a  solemn, 
cranky  and  ro- 
mantic old 
g  e  n  1 1  e  m  an, 
somewhat  out 
of  date,  but 
eminently  im- 
posing, digni- 
fied and  even 
lovable.  He 
r  of  miss  c.  sits    his    horse 

well,  and  has  a  noble  bearing. 
The  Rosinante  is  positively  a  cre- 
ation of  genius,  nothing  less.  The 
long,  lean,  osseous  head  of  this  pre- 
historic wreck  of  a  nag,  and  the  dis- 
mal droop  of  the  ears,  convey  a  whole 
world  of  mournful  equine  biography. 
All  told,  this  statuette,  beautifully  cast 
in  a  rich-toned  bronze,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightfully  original  and  imagi- 
native of  American  sculptures.  The 
quaint  and   charming  madcap  sonnet 
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on  Don  Quixote  by  'Paul  Verlaine, 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Dal- 
lin,  is  quite  in  touch  with  the  sculp- 
tor's conception  of  the  ,Knight  of  the 
Rueful   Countenance: 

"Don    Quixote,    paladin   of   olden   day! 
In  vain  at  thee  the  throng  its  taunts  may 
fling; 
'Thy  death  a  martyr's  was,  thy  life  a  lay, 
And  wrong  were  all  the  windmills,  O  my 
king! 

"Protected  by  thy  faith,  forevermore 
On  thy  fantastic  steed  I  love,  ride  on! 

Gleaner   sublime,    still   ride!    more   than   of 
yore 
The  law  doth  fail  and  justice  is  not  done. 

"Hurrah!  we  follow  thee,  we  poets  blest, 
With   locks   unbound,    with   vervain    gayly 

dressed, 
Led  to  assault  the  lofty  heights  of  song. 

"But  yet,  in  spite  of  treason  everywhere, 
Shall    Fancy's    winged   standard   float   ere- 
long 
Above  vain  Reason  with  her  hoary  hair." 

The  equestrian  statue  of  the  "Medi- 
cine Man"  was  so  well  esteemed  by 
the  French  artists  that  it  was  given  a 
fine  place  in  the  Salon  of  1899,  hav- 
ing no  other  statuary  near  it,  and  for 
background  the  green  shrubbery, — 
in  fact  everything  to  show  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  critics  of  the 
Petite  Republique,  the  Autorite, and  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  heartily  praised 
it,  and  it  was  a  favorite  with  the  visit- 
ors to  the  sculpture  garden.  The 
modelling  of  the  horse  is  particularly 
strong;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  sits  on  the  horse  reveals  a  life- 


long habit,  and  a  perfect  identity  of 
purpose  and  feeling. 

The  Revue  de  V Art  said  at  the 
time:  ''Another  American  pupil  of 
Chapu,  whose  undoubted  talent  also 
does  honor  to  the  teaching  of  our 
school,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dallin,  exhibits  an 
equestrian  figure  which  we  can  place 
beside  the  work  of  his  illustrious 
compatriot,  M.  St.  Gaudens.  It  is 
one  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  a 
Sioux  or  Comanche,  the  figure  nearly 
nude,  the  head  ornamented  by  a 
strange,  horned  bonnet  formed  of 
feathers  falling  down  the  back  like 
wings,  the  right  hand  raised.  The 
figure  is  seated  on  a  small,  fine,  ner- 
vous horse,  beautifully  drawn  and  of 
distinguished  proportions." 

Still  other  works  by  Dallin,  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  are:  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Barye's  "Panther,"  1880;  a 
silver  statuette  of  the  famous  trotting 
horse,  "Sunol,"  harnessed  to  a  sulky, 
1893;  sketch  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Sheridan  (Chicago  compe- 
tition, third  prize),  1893;  sketch  for  a 
statue  of  General  Joseph  Warren, 
Boston,  1894;  sketch  for  a  statue  of 
Robert  Ross,  at  Troy,  New  York 
(third  prize),  1894;  sketch  for  Hahne- 
mann monument,  Washington,  1894; 
sketch  model  for  equestrian  monu- 
ment of  General  Reynolds,  Gettys- 
burg, 1896^  and  many  portrait  busts, 
among  which  probably  the  most 
striking  is  the  elegantly  chiselled 
marble  bust  of  Miss  Cushing  (Salon 
of  1898),  "admirable  for  its  simplicity, 
the  clean  cut  of  head  and  features,  the 
poise  of  the  head  on  the  neck." 
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NATURE'S  REFRAIN. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

LISTENED  to  a  summer  brook 

That  rippled  past  my  shady  seat; 
Now  far,  now  near,  now  vague,  now  clear, 
The  music  of  its  liquid  feet. 


Few  tones  the  slender  rillet  has — 

That  few  how  sweet,  how  soothing-sweet! 

A  live  delight,  by  day,  by  night, 
The  music  of  its  liquid  feet! 

While  there  I  mused,  a  songbird  lit 
And  swung  above  my  shady  seat: 

He  heard  the  brook,  and  straightway  took 
The  music  of  its  liquid  feet! 

A  bird's  bright  glance  on  me  he  bent, — 
A  bird's  glance,  fearless  yet  discreet ; 

As  who  might  say,  "This  roundelay 
Of  liquid  joy  I  can  repeat!" 

The  mimic  carol  done,  once  more 

He  needs  must  try  its  measures  sweet ; — 

Again,  again,  that  rippling  strain 
My  songbird  did  repeat,  repeat! 

Since  then  Fve  learned  that  human  breasts 
To  few  and  simple  measures  beat: 

O  blessed  bird,  my  heart-warm  word 
I,  too,  repeat,  repeat,  repeat! 
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By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 


UCK  PETER'S  title  was 
not  conferred  on  him  by 
his     sponsors  ■  in    bap- 
tism ;    it    was    acquired 
after  he  came  to  abide 
in    this    land    of    slang 
and  derisive  cognomens 
and    free    institutions.      He    plodded 
through  the  first  half  of  his  life,  wooed 
and  won  and  lost  a  first  wife,  and  be- 
stowed   himself    and    his    half-grown 
boy  on  a  second,  answering  sullenly 
to  the  respectable  name  of  Peter  Tiet- 
jen.    Then  a  stroke  of  bad  luck,  which 
was   really   the   outcome   of   his    ever 
fertile  stupidity,  swept  away  his  little 
property,  and  he  conceived  the  scheme 
of  emigrating.    Thus  it  was  that  Mina 
Tietjen  sailed  away  to  a  new  country 
and  a  new  future  of  unknown  neigh- 
bors with  a  new  husband  who  was  al- 
ready aging  under  the  awful  strain  of 
fifty  years  of  German  peasant  tasks. 
Whether  she  loved  him  or  not  I  do 
not  know ;  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
her  class  to  speak  of  that  feature  in  a 
matrimonial    contract;    it    was    even 
thought  to  verge   on   impropriety   to 
consider  it.    Results,  in  her  case,  came 
to  speak  for  themselves.    To  feel  any 
such  pleasurable  emotion  toward  the 
man  who  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er, dark  browed,  hopeless  and  gloomy 
of  temper,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Herculean  tasks  she 
had  to  meet.  The  one  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  terrible  parting  from 
home  and  things  known,  to  meet  the 
dreaded  journey  and  things  unknown, 
was  Peter's  decision  to  leave  his  boy 
behind  with  his  relatives.    They  could 
send  for  him,  he  said,  when  they  were 
established  and  earning  bread  enough 
for  three.     Mina  had  from  the  first  a 
prophetic  and  unreasoning  fear  of  the 
scowling   lad    whose   nature   was    his 


father's  reproduced  with  an  emphasiz- 
ing touch  on  his  worst  qualities. 

An  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
youth  and  health  and  good  looks 
sends  an  electric  current  through  the 
veins,  and  beats  time  for  life  with  a 
pulse  like  a  joyous  tune.  So  when 
Mina's  broad  back  bent  over  her  hoe 
with  quick  strokes  in  the  long  furrows, 
she  was  not  to  be  pitied.  She  felt  her- 
self to  be  in  line  with  her  destiny, 
pointed  sure  and  true  toward  her 
polar  star.  She  had  no  ambition,  no 
sentiments,  no  longings  out  of  the 
trend  of  her  daily  efforts.  Her  heart, 
her  soul,  her  mind  were  all  bent  by 
centuries  of  inherited  training  toward 
the  one  goal  of  her  class  and  race, — 
to  get  and  keep  money.  Each  strain- 
ing foot  of  the  sod  she  turned  up  as 
she  held  the  plough,  each  stroke  of  hoe 
and  rake,  each  springing  blade  that 
followed  in  its  time,  meant  the  joy  of 
successful  effort  and  something  added 
to  the  realized  dream  of  "money  by 
der  pank." 

Through  vicissitudes  and  disap- 
pointments the  Tietjens  drifted  finally 
into  that  land  of  productive  farms,  the 
valley  of  the  Esopus,  and  there  settled 
on  a  place  of  run-down  fields  and  di- 
lapidated barns  that  was  to  be  had  for 
a  meagre  rent.  The  old  stone  house, 
built  by  Dutch  settlers  when  Indians 
still  raided  the  valley  at  intervals,  stood 
on  a  promontory  looking  down  over 
a  sea  of  flat  green  meadows,  through 
which  the  winding  stream  could  be 
traced  by  its  bordering  lacework  of 
trees  and  bushy  growth.  Giant  lo- 
custs lined  the  stately  avenue  and 
shaded  the  mossy  roofs  of  the  old 
house.  Climbing  roses  struggling  up 
the  rotting  piazza  pillars  looked  into 
the  broken  windows  askance  at  the 
desolation  of  the  rooms.     What  had 
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once  been  the  parlor,  with  colonial 
mantel  and  woodwork  delicately 
carved,  was  now  Mina's  storeroom; 
and  meal  sacks  and  old  paint  cans  sat 
about  the  floor.  A  harness  lay  in  one 
corner,  a  hencoop  still  stood  where  an 
early  brood  of  chicks  had  had  their 
home,  and  the  old  china  closet,  whose 
shelves  had  once  held  treasures  of 
Delft  and  glass,  now  supported  hens' 
nests,  where  enterprising  biddies  sat 
undisturbed  to  bring  out  the  first 
families  of  the  barnyard.  The  kitchen 
and  a  bedroom  off  from  it  served  all 
the  domestic  purposes  of  Mina  and 
Peter. 

Directly  at  the  foot  of  the  natural 
terrace  sloping  steeply  down,  flashed 
and  sparkled  the  jewel  that  had  first 
excited  Duck  Peter's  desire  to  get  the 
old  farm  and  afterward  gave  him  his 
local  title.  This  was  a  long  pond,  with 
a  bend  in  it,  making  it  L  shaped. 
Dotted  with  lily  pads  and  sparkling  in 
the  morning'  sun,  fringed  with  green 
grass  along  the  meadow  line  opposite, 
and  with  pollard  willows  in  its  upper 
corner,  he  thought  it  a  treasure,  as  the 
possible  foundation  of  a  great  duck  in- 
dustry. Throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood the  pond  had  long  been  regarded 
as  a  very  dubious  blessing,  and  hav- 
ing no  visible  outlet,  though  fed  by 
living  springs,  it  had  acquired  so  bad 
a  reputation  for  malaria,  that  it  had 
long  since  destroyed  the  successful 
sale  or  rental  of  the  farm. 

No  such  shadowy  disadvantages 
stood  in  the  way  of  Mina  and  her  hus- 
band. One  by  one  they  turned  over 
the  fields  long  left  fallow,  and  entered 
upon  a  life  that  became  a  fevered  de- 
lirium of  labor.  Long  summers  of  un- 
ceasing toil  added  little  by  little  to  the 
farm's  wealth  of  stock  and  productive 
meadows  and  barnyard  fowls.  Peter's 
dream  was  realized,  and  in  and  out 
among  the  lily  pads  sailed  his  white- 
winged  fleets  freighted  with  hopes  and 
''futures"  in  marketed  roast  duck,  and 
eggs,  and  snowy  feathers  at  seventy 
cents  a  pound.  Hard  as  they  both 
worked,  it  was  Mina  who  toiled  the 
most  indefatigably  and  Peter  who  was 


the  dreamer  and  planner.  In  her  eyes 
it  was  his  to  direct  and  spend  their 
earnings  with  more  than  earthly  wis- 
dom to  the  furtherance  of  their  for- 
tunes, hers  to  work  out  with  devotion 
of  every  energy  on  the  lines  he  laid 
down.  When  they  counted  up  their 
savings  in  the  autumn,  if  Peter  de- 
cided that  it  was  another  cow  or  more 
ducks  they  must  invest  in  instead  of 
the  extra  horse  she  coveted  to  save  her 
long  tramps  into  town  where  she  sold 
her  products,  it  was  not  Mina's  place 
to  disagree  nor  even  to  suggest.  "Der 
mans  knows  best"  was  her  unvarying- 
rejoinder  to  meddling  friends  in  this 
new  country  where  women  presumed 
to  defy  Providence  and  have  opinions. 
That  was  so  strange,  among  all  these 
puzzling  new  conditions.  Here  it 
seemed  that  all  the  most  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  society  were  trampled  on. 
It  was  the  men,  not  the  women,  who 
took  the  brunt  of  labor, — and  wives 
dared  to  be  idlers  and  spenders!  She 
had  even  observed  with  her  shrewd 
eyes  that  now  and  then  a  laboring 
man's  wife  wore  silk.  That  was  a 
scandal.  It  was  an  added  cause  of 
loneliness  that  she  felt  herself  cut  off 
from  the  women  about  her  by  their 
abominations.  It  might  be  that  God 
allowed  this  land  to  prosper  in  spite 
of  the  great  wickedness  of  its  women, 
but  a  day  of  reckoning  must  surely 
come  to  a  race  who  reversed  the  most 
sacred  order  of  nature  between  the 
sexes.  Mina  pondered  these  questions 
deeply  as  she  plodded  through  the 
sweltering  summer  days  to  sell  the 
fresh  vegetables  in  her  heavy  basket. 
She  had  toiled  along  the  furrows, 
planted,  hoed  and  weeded  every  blade 
and  spear  of  them,  the  sweet  ball  rad- 
ishes, the  asparagus,  lettuce,  peas  and 
beans,  had  risen  early  and  waited  up 
late  over  the  products  of  her  care ;  but 
they  were  Peter's  and  not  hers.  She 
was  Peter's,  when  it  came  to  that,  and 
hers  was  only  the  duty  to  earn  and 
save  and  hand  over  to  him  the  money 
they  brought.  No  doubt  the  ladies  to 
whose  kitchens  she  carried  them 
meant   kindly   when   they   questioned 
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and  wondered  over  her  and  pitied  her. 
The  doctor's  wife  had,  no  doubt, 
good  intentions  when  she  had  shown 
Mina  such  kindness  that  time  she  fell 
ill  of  exposure  to  the.  sun ;  but  she  had 
certainly  shown  scant  courtesy  to 
Peter,  and  that  vexed  Mina's  soul.  So 
great  and  wise  a  man  as  her  Peter  to 
be  rated  by  a  woman  young  enough  to 
be  his  daughter!  And.  Peter's  gray 
hairs!  What  was  it  he  had  said  that 
day  the  frau  doctorin  came  in  to 
Mina's  bedside?'  Such  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  case  he  made,  and  so  wise 
and  true: 

"I  don  see  vats  de  matter  vid  mine 
vife — she  yoost  no  goot  any  more 
den!  Ven  she  pin  out  in  der  morning 
vonce,  und  feed  der  gow  und  der  pig 
und  der  shickens,  und  vater  der  horse, 
den  she  coom  in  by  der  house  und  git" 
mine  breakfast  boud  five  o'glock  und 
den  she  ain't  goot  for  noddings  all  tay 
but  to  do  a  leetle  hoein'." 

Mina's  face  burned  as  she  trudged 
along  recalling  the  outburst  of  the 
doctor's  lady: 

"Well,  I  should  think  not!  Why 
don't  you  get  up  and  do  the  outdoor 
work  yourself, you  lazy  creature?  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself! 
That's  not  woman's  work.  Mina,  you 
must  be  a  fool  to>  stand  such  treatment. 
No  wonder  you're  sick!" 

It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  that  German 
woman  to  hear  her  husband  so  be- 
rated. Shame  to  be  put  upon  her 
"man"!  All  the  subsequent  kindness 
translated  into  jellies  and  flannels  and 
other  womanly  coddling  and  comfort 
could  never  wipe  out  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor's  wife.  Mina 
felt  the  justice  of  her  husband's  com- 
ment afterward  and  tingled  with  a 
sense  of  the  dishonor  of  her  sex. 

"Dot  vas  pin  a  shameful,  vicked 
voomans!" 

Labor  with  all  its  constant  demands 
on  strength  and  unflagging  attention 
could  not  build  round  Mina's  soul  so 
impregnable  a  wall  of  isolation  but 
that  through  it  would  filter  now  and 
then  little  rills  of  comment  from  her 


curious  neighbors.  She  could  not 
help  knowing  that  somehow  she  and 
Peter,  with  their  tireless  industry,  were 
disapproved  and  jeered  at  for  their 
foreign  ways  and  grinding  life.  If 
she  regarded  these  ungodly  Philistine 
women  as  resisting  all  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  she  could  not  help  knowing 
that  they  in  turn  counted  her  a  poor, 
spiritless  slave  and  Peter  a  cruel  ty- 
rant. The  loneliness  of  uncompan- 
ioned  years  came  in  time  to  be  a  heavy 
burden,  under  which  her  shoulders 
rounded  more  effectually  than  under 
the  basket  that  went  to  town  each 
summer  morning  on  her  head,  heavy 
in  going  with  farm  produce  and  in 
coming  with  household  stores.  The 
work  was  nothing,  but  the  short 
leisure  of  the  evening  hour  when  her 
needles  flew  to  finish  the  never  ended 
task  of  stocking  knitting  was  a  time  of 
sore  longing  for  woman's  company 
and  woman's  talk  over  woman's  work. 
Peter  was  not  a  companion ;  he  was 
the  divinely  appointed  taskmaster  and 
house  father  and  earthly  exponent  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  oversight,  but 
not  an  equal — far  from  it!  If  there 
had  been  children,  it  might  have  been 
different.  Sweet  dissolving  visions 
floated  through  her  thoughts  of 
chubby  little  maids  with  tightly 
braided  tails  of  hair  and  a  sturdy  lad 
to  grow  up  and  take  the  father's  place 
as  guardian  of  the  family  life.  But 
these  dreams  faded  after  the  manner  of 
dreams,  in  course  of  time,  and  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own  came  to  Mina. 

Peter  began  to  grow  old.  His  back 
got  more  stooped  and  his  grizzled  hair 
whitened  and  then  fell  out  on  top. 
More  and  more  the  heavy  work  fell  on 
Mina's  shoulders,  and  her  husband 
yielded  his  only  acquiescence  to  her 
wishes,  and  sat  and  smoked  through 
busy  days  by  his  pond,  or  fussed  and 
pottered  about  the  duck  house. 
Seated  thus,  he  gloomed  and  schemed 
while  his  glossy  little  ships  came  in 
and  went  out  again  in  quacking  lines 
of  spring  gladness.  Now  and  then 
one  would  plunge  over  forward  and 
execute     a     most     wonderful     naval 
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manoeuvre,  head  down,  and  waving 
yellow  feet  up  behind,  then  quickly 
righting  himself ;  his  next  neighbor  in 
the  rear  would  turn  over  in  similar 
fashion,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  This 
produced  diversion  for  Duck  Peter. 
He  could  also  look  out  over  the  water 
to  the  meadow  opposite  and  watch  his 
wife  at  work.  Sometimes  he  weeded 
a  little,  or  picked  off  potato  bugs,  or 
pulled  beans  for  her  to  carry  to  town ; 
but  each  spring  found  him  more  re- 
signed to  being  old  and  past  his  work 
time. 

At  last  the  organ  that  passed  for  a 
brain  in  Duck  Peter's  head,  having 
had  some  years  in  which  to  mature  a 
plan  for  their  undoing,  produced  it  to 
Mina's  chagrin.  Year  after  year  he 
had  deferred  his  son's  coming,  as  the 
boy  grew  up  and  became  established 
in  a  restaurant  at  home  in  Germany 
and  prospered. 

"Ef  he  iss  earning,  let  be,"  he  would 
say  to  Mina  sententiously ;  "so  much 
der  more  moneys  by  der  pank."  But 
as  he  grew  old  he  began  to  wish  for 
a  man  of  his  blood  to  take  his 
place. 

"Now  I  sends  for  'Hans,"  he  an- 
nounced to  Mina  one  autumn  evening, 
as  they  sat  counting  up  the  summer 
gains.  The  poor  woman's  heart  failed, 
but  she  felt  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision,  because  it  proceeded  from  an 
all-wise  mind.  Hans  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  Pie  was  now  a  man  of  forty, 
only  ten  years  her  junior,  and  his  wife 
— what  was  she  like?  Still  she  com- 
forted herself  at  thought  of  the  chil- 
dren. There  were  five,  ranging  from 
ten  to  two,  and  her  old  visions  might 
at  last  be  realized. 

In  the  spring  they  came.  Mina 
made  ready  for  them  with  busy  hands. 
The  old  parlor  was  at  last,  after  many 
waiting  years,  relieved  of  its  outrage 
of  incongruous  lumber.  It  was 
scrubbed  and  whitewashed  and  re- 
painted by  the  same  unresting  efforts, 
and  other  rooms  repaired  and  sparsely 
fitted  up  for  the  children.  She  wel- 
comed and  fed  them,  and  took  time  to 
observe  with  joy  that  the  little  ones 


were  very  like  the  children  of  her 
hopes.  Then  she  took  up  her  tasks 
with  unremitting  vigor, — for  seven- 
more  mouths  were  to  be  fed  before  the 
annual  hoard  could  be  swelled  by  even 
a  penny  a  day. 

In  the  intervals  she  got  acquainted 
and  adjusted  herself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. Duck  Peter  smoked  and 
dreamed  undisturbed  on  his  bank; 
Hans  took  the  direction  of  things  out 
of  doors  with  a  gloomy  masterfulness 
that  was  worse  than  all  poor  Mina's 
fears ;  and  his  Greta  turned  out  a  sorry 
housewife,  indeed.  The  restaurant 
business  proved  a  defective  training 
for  a  farmer,  but  an  admirable  teacher 
of  gluttony.  The  eggs  and  cream  and 
early  vegetables,  so  long  a  source  of 
sure  profit,  were  at  once  appropriated 
and  devoured  in  dishes  prepared  by 
practised  hands.  Duck  Peter  smacked 
his  lips  in  senile  delight  over  his 
daughter-in-law's  one  accomplish- 
ment, while  Mina,  watching  the  results 
of  her  labors  slipping  down  so  many 
insatiable  throats,  felt  herself  staring 
starvation  in  the  face.  How  long 
could  it  last?  But  she  said  no  word, 
only  toiled  along  patiently  under 
Hans's  unskilful  directions,  and  re- 
versed all  her  crops  as  obediently  as 
she  had  ever  done  under  Peter's  plans, 
always  less  successful  than  her  own. 

Then  Greta  began  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  the  Philistine  women. 
She  made  visits  among  her  American 
neighbors,  and  received  them.  While 
Mina  drudged  through  the  hot  mid- 
day hours,  Greta  would  stand,  with  her 
sleeves  pushed  up  in  a  semblance  of 
work,  gossiping  with  a  caller  who 
had  made  perhaps  a  borrowing  errand 
for  a  cup  of  sugar  or  eggs  for  a  cake. 
These  bare-armed  colloquies  cemented 
intimacies  out  of  which  all  manner  of 
evil  ways  and  ideas  crept  in  and  cor- 
rupted a  hitherto  righteous  household. 
Hans's  wife,  none  too  fond  of  work, 
became  less  and  less  inclined  to  do 
anything  but  prepare  wasteful  dishes, 
whose  savory  odors  fairly  sickened 
poor  Mina,  with  their  promise  of  ruin. 
Idlesness  became  the  prolific  parent  of 
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frivolity,  vanity,  and  the  cardinal  sin, 
extravagance. 

And  Duck  Peter  saw  nothing  so 
long  as  he  sat  well  fed  and  clothed  by 
his  pond.  The  worst  blow  was  when 
the  old  man  sent  her  to  get  the  bank 
books,  and  handed  them  over  to  his 
son.  Between  their  covers  lay  the 
very  essence  and  life-fluid  of  Mina's 
youth  and  strength,  pressed  and  laid 
away  like  a  sacred  offering  to  age  and 
declining  powers.  She  knew,  without 
formulating  her  thought,  as  she  saw 
their  familiar  leather  covers  pass  out 
of  her  grasp,  that  she  gave  up  with 
them  the  labor  of  her  life,  renounced 
her  youth  and  hope  and  peaceful  age. 
But  she  never  made  one  protest.  With 
the  meek  persistency  of  habit  she  said 
to  herself,  "Der  mans  knows  pest," 
and  stayed  her  sore  heart  on  the  most 
religious  instinct  of  her  nature,  sub- 
mission to  the  masculine  will.  She 
had  little  respect  for  Hans's  intellect, 
but  she  bowed  her  already  silvered 
head  to  his  manhood, — and  those  two 
adjuncts  of  his  being  were  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  His 
manhood  was  God-given  and  to  be 
obeyed. 

By  and  by  Duck  Peter  died.  Mina 
mourned  for  him  over  her  furrows  and 
while  she  milked  and  fed  the  cows; 
Greta  and  Hans  and  the  children  ate 
up  his  ducks,  and  then  set  about 
spending  the  money.  Four  thousand 
dollars  takes  long  to  gather,  pennv  by 
penny,  with  the  toil  of  the  hands' and 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  It  is  a  sum  to 
slip  easily  away  in  the  spending,  and 
the  necessary  effort  is  so  slight  it  need 
not  cause  an  extra  pulse  beat.  There 
were  furniture  and  finery  and  gadding 
about  and  much  interchange  of  visit- 
ing and  idle  gossip ;  and  then  one  day 
they  woke  up  to  find  that  the  fruitage 
of  Mina's  young  life,  the  "money  by 
der  pank,"  was  about  all  gone. 

Hans  took  to  picking  up  odd  jobs 
here  and  there  in  the  town  after  that, 
leaving  the  farm  again  to  Mina,  under 
whose  efforts,  when  she  was  unhin- 
dered, it  had  always  produced  well. 
His  was  at  best  a  surly,  ill-favored, 


dog-like  nature,  and  it  was  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  he  was  bound  to  get 
'  a  bad  name  and  to  pursue  the  tradi- 
tional downward  course  of  a  dog  thus 
favored.  It  was  the  old  story  told  over 
again,  and  it  took  somewhat  less  than 
two  years  to  finish  it.  When  the  man 
went  to  the  penitentiary  to  serve  out 
a  twenty  years'  sentence  for  killing  a 
companion  in  a  drunken  brawl,  Mina 
experienced  a  sense  of  relief  that  quite 
obliterated  the  disgrace.  It  was  not 
long  before  Greta,  already  a  sickly 
woman,  succumbed  to  the  blow  and 
died. 

Then  Mina  sat  down  and  reviewed 
the  situation.  She  took  account  of 
stock;  and  this  was  how  she  summed 
up  debit  and  credit:  on  one  side  she 
put  all  the  loss  and  waste  and  disap- 
pointment, the  squandered  years  and 
strength,  and  six  mouths  left  to  'fill ; 
on  the  other  side  she  counted  the  souls 
she  had  so  longed  to  possess,  now 
given  into  her  hands,  the  farm  to  work 
as  she  pleased,  and  her  time,  her  life, 
her  will,  her  own.  Four  years  had 
gone  since  the  family  came  from  over 
sea,  and  the  lad  she  had  longed  for 
in  those  old  dreams  of  hers  was  here 
ready  made  to  her  hand,  tall  and 
bright-eyed,  and  of  a  sweet,  sunny  na- 
ture. Her  heart  swelled  again  with 
hope  and  a  second  youth.  With  his 
help,  and  the  four  little  maids  with 
their  blond  braids  down  their  backs, 
anything  might  come  to  pass.  Yes, 
they  were  dear  little  souls,  those  girls, 
and  she  would  make  them  thrifty, 
stay-at-home,  hard-working  women. 
They  should  learn  all  that  it  meant  to 
be  toilers  and  savers ;  they  should  rise 
early,  and  go  late  to  bed ;  they  should 
brew  and  bake  and  sew  and  mind  the 
house ;  but  they  should  also  hoe  and 
rake  and  plough  and  milk  and  feed 
the  cows;  and  never  in  all  their  lives 
should  they  commit  the  crime  of  wear- 
ing silk.  But  the  boy,  the  little 
Peter,  here  was  where  her  gray  head 
pondered  its  choicest  plans ;  he  should 
be  taught  all  the  lore  of  "works  and 
days,"  and  also  to  rule  the  house.  God 
would  soon  lay  upon  him  the  guid- 
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ance  of  them  all ;  and  then  how  gladly 
would  ''Granny  Mina"  give  into  his 
hands  the  reins  of  government  and 
submit  once  more  to  the  master  mind 
of  man. 

Thus  she  set  out  again  on  the  long 
path  of  toil  and  accumulation.  She 
bent  her  old  back  and  gnarled  her 
fingers  over  tasks  that  were  much 
heavier  to  age  than  they  had  been  to 
youth ;  but  this  later  labor  was  sweet- 
ened by  a  very  passion  of  self-spend- 
ing that  lent  to  it  a  grace  her  earlier 
toil  had  never  known.  Could  she  not 
refresh  herself  by  looking  across  the 
pond  at  little  Greta  minding  the  new 
ducks,  or  catch  glimpses  of  twelve- 
year-old  Barbara  flitting  in  and  out  of 
the  house  door  about  her  work,  or 
find  Mina  and  Peter  across  the  fields 
dropping  corn  in  the  furrows,  while 
Katrina,  the  youngest,  came  down  the 
steep  incline  with  her  little  pail  for 
each  to  have  a  drink?  Ah,  this  was 
life,  indeed, — this  was  toil  with  an  end 
in  view!  Her  stout  old  heart  beat 
rapturously  with  a  greater  vigor  than 
youth  had  ever  given  it,  and  the  lone- 
liness that  had  snapped  its  early  hope 
was  to  be  no  more  forever.  It  would 
not  be  for  long  that  she  must  guide 
their  fortunes.  Soon  little  Peter 
would  be  big  Peter,  and  the  divine 
order  of  nature  again  be  in  force.  He 
then  should  lead  and  she  would  fol- 
low ;  for  when  all  is  done,  "der  mans 
knows  pest." 

Life  that  had  proved  so  severe  a 
taskmaster  was  very  loath  to  let  go  its 
hold  on  Mina's  old  age.  One  busy 
day  in  the  fields  her  lower  limbs  were 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  they  laid 
her  down,  to  walk  her  weary  road  no 
more.  But  brain  and  hands  worked 
on  for  many  years,  and  from  her  bed 
in  the  corner  of  the  big  kitchen  she 
could  watch  the  housekeeping  on  one 
side,  and  by  turning  her  eyes  to  the 
window  on  the  other  she  could  follow 
Peter  at  his  outdoor  work.  She 
could  look  down  the  slope  over  the 
pond,  far  out  over  the  rich  lowland 
meadows,  and  count  the  corn  rows 
and   compute   the   potato   crop.     She 


studied  minutely  from  hour  to  hour 
the  great  expanse  of  sky  in  sight,  and 
watched  for  storms  of  which  she  gave 
warning  when  no  speck  of  cloud  yet 
dimmed  the  blue.  Granny's  portents 
and  unworldly  wisdom  controlled  the 
family  still ;  though  the  fair-haired 
lasses  had  long  since  grown  into 
broad-backed,  strong-limbed  women 
who  toiled  as  indefatigably  as  ever 
she  had  herself,  and  Peter  had  years 
ago  assumed  nominal  leadership  of 
their  fortunes.  Only  Katrina  stayed 
little  and  weak.  This  misfortune 
proved  an  indirect  blessing,  for  her 
dwarfed  and  hunchbacked  presence 
was  the  sweetener  of  their  hard  and 
somewhat  arid  days.  The  three  other 
girls  developed  all  the  capacity  for 
dominance  that  lay  at  the  root  of 
Mina's  persistent  submission  of  na- 
ture. They  might  have  been  of  one 
blood,  so  perfectly  did  all  her  latent 
qualities  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in 
them.  Where  her  native  force  ex- 
pressed itself  in  driving  her  mind  and 
body  to  unremitting  labor  and  to  an 
outward  yielding  to  the  will  of  man, 
theirs  drove  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
others  also  to  do  their  will ;  while 
Peter,  the  patient,  kindly  drudge,  was 
only  nominal  ruler,  bending  in  every 
detail  to  his  Three  Fates.  Poor  Mina 
felt  that  somehow  she  had  played  the 
part  of  a  hen  that  sits  on  ducks'  eggs. 
Through  no  fault  of  her  own  she  had 
mothered  and  reared  three  women 
who  defied  the  laws  of  sex  at  times  as 
effectually  as  any  shameless  native  of 
this  topsy-turvy  land.  She  had 
trained  and  cultivated  the  virtues  of 
her  mother  country  as  carefully  into 
their  blood  as  ever  she  had  worked 
and  weeded  over  her  garden  and 
field;  and  yet  here  they  were, — the 
one  man  of  the  household  bossed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  by  three 
women  !  Dame  Nature  is  a  master 
hand  at  irony ;  but  Granny  Mina  was 
born  without  a  sense  of  humor. 

She  was  not  without  imagination, 
however,  and  when  Katrina,  having 
finished  her  morning  duties,  would 
come  to  sit  by  the  bedside  with  her 
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knitting,  she  let  it  have  full  play.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  undeveloped  possibil- 
ities left  over  from  childhood  and 
crowded  out  of  busy  hours  that  flow- 
ered at  last  in  the  diversion  of  her 
late-found  leisure.  Too  busy  as  a 
little  girl  for  indulgence  in  "make-be- 
lieve," the  old  woman  went  back  in 
a  shamefaced  way  to  a  region  of  fic- 
tion, making  for  herself  a  sort  of 
utilitarian  fairyland  in  her  second 
childhood ;  and  the  secret'  was  kept 
between  her  and  the  sympathetic 
Katrina.  Lying  back  among  the  pil- 
lows, a  white  frilled  cap  tied  under  her 
sharp  yellow  chin,  she  would  watch 
with  her  beady  eyes  the  tidying  up  of 
the  kitchen,  where  the  hunchback's 
tiny  person  flitted  here  and  there 
among  the  pots  and  dishes  and  shin- 
ing tins.  When  all  was  at  last  done 
and  the  old  woman  knew  the  where- 
abouts of  Peter  and  "der  gals,"  safely 
at  work  on  the  off  lots,  she  would  call 
to  her  companion  with  the  small  shrill 
voice  of  age: 

"Coom  den,  Trina  gal,  und  git  ter 
vork,  else  ve  neffer  git  der  bed-garten 
made!" 

Then  Katrina  would  perch  like 
some  strange  small  bird  on  the  foot 
of  the  high  bed  where  the  snowy 
valance  hung  to  the  floor.  She  would 
take  out  her  knitting;  Granny  would 
smooth  out  the  gay  patchwork  quilt, 
and  then  they  would  begin.  The  old 
misshapen  knuckles  would  trace  down 
a  line  over  one  knee,  making  a  crease. 

"Best  put  der  middle  path  so,  not 
Trina?  Den  here  moost  coom  der 
bean  patch,  und  over  dere  vas  goot 
fur  der  gorn — soh?" 

Katrina  would  examine  and  nod 
and  frown  over  the  plan,  while  her 
fingers  flew.  Then  would  come  a 
possible  suggestion,  always  to  be  met 
with  opposition. 

"Peas  in  dot  low  blase?  Naw,  naw, 
Trina,"  with  shrill  impatience ;  "you 
don't  neffer  seem  to  learn  goot  how 
to  mek  a  garten!  You  don't  puts  no 
peas  vere  der  grount  be's  low  und 
tamp!" 

The  wrinkles  seemed  to  smooth  out 


and  age  to  take  a  step  backward  on 
the  old  face,  as  the  busy  hands 
mapped  out  and  planted  imaginary 
gardens  all  over  the  coverlid.  There 
would  be  potatoes  too,  and  fields  of 
rye  and  oats,  ending  in  an  elaborate 
farm,  by  the  time  the  sun  got  round 
to  a  mark  on  the  clean  scrubbed  floor. 
Little  blocks  of  wood  were  brought 
out  from  a  hiding  place  to  stand  for 
barns  and  duck-houses  and  cow 
sheds.  When  Granny  had  been  a  lit- 
tle more  sharply  contradictory  than 
usual  of  Katrina's  suggestions,  her 
puckered  old  mouth  would  presently 
broaden  into  gentler  lines  and  a  con- 
ciliatory expression  spread  over  her 
face.  Then  she  would  concede  a  few 
flowers  here  and  there.  How  would 
some  hollyhocks  be  around  the  ver- 
milion patch  just  over  her  left  knee, 
reaching  to  the  deep  blue  one  where 
the  asparagus  bed  was?  The  seed 
would  cost  but  little.  Hein?  But  no, 
— Katrina  shook  her  fair  hair  that 
was  still  worn  in  braids.  Such  a  sac- 
rifice to  her  taste  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  knew  how  painful  it 
was  to  Granny  to  spare  one  inch  of 
garden  space  to  unproductive  beauty. 
So  they  would  compromise,  to  Gran- 
ny's great  relief,  on  sunflowers,  whose 
seeds  could  be  utilized  to  feed  the 
chickens  in  the  fall. 

The  wise  old  head  tied  up  in  its 
white  cap  never  lost  sight  of  the  Utili- 
ties. And  no  game  of  make-believe 
garden  could  obscure  her  mind  to  the 
time  of  day  when  work  was  to  be 
done.  Halfway  down  the  field,  where 
an  imaginary  crop  of  corn  was  wav- 
ing over  a  large  green  calico  square, 
she  would  stop  her  knobby  finger 
tracing  the  road.  The  sun  had 
reached  the  mark  on  the  floor. 

"Run,  Trina;  time  to  put  over  der 
cabbatch  to  bile!" 

Neither  did  she  remit  her  attention 
to  the  outdoor  duties,  peering  out  of 
her  window  betimes.  Often  a  lapse 
from  her  rigid  standards  there  would 
interrupt  the  game. 

"Go  qvick,  Katrina,  und  holler  fer 
Peter!     He  can  git  yit  von  more  fur- 
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row  py  clot  fence.  Unci  tell  Barbara 
in  der  off  lot  she  sows  clot  seed  acrost 
der  vind!" 

Before  they  all  came  in  to  dinner, 
the  wooden  blocks  were  hidden  away 
and  the  creases  smoothed  out  of  the 
quilt.  The  game  was  over  for  the 
day;  but  the  plan  of  it  stayed  in  the 
old  woman's  mind,  to  be  resumed  on 
the  morrow  at  the  exact  point  where 
they  left  off.  Katrina  was  her 
constant  companion  and  playmate. 
Those  early  uncompanioned  years  of 
hard  work  were  now  reversed,  and 
Mina  had  leisure  and  diversion  and 
woman's  talk  when  she  wanted  it. 
She  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite 
happy  in  her  enforced  idleness ;  but 
the  lifelong  habit  of  endurance  had 
still  exercise  and  she  possessed  a  sem- 
blance of  content,  that  is  perhaps  as 
near  to  its  attainment  as  mortals  ever 
get.  Her  step-grandchildren  were 
good  to  her,  in  their  way,  and  re- 
paid her  training  with  respect  and 
thrift.  Allowed  her  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  family  work  and  the  fam- 
ily life,  she  had  also  that  indirect 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  age  in  the 
constant  comparison  of  effort,  result- 
ing in  the  reflection  that  after  all  the 
new  is  no  improvement  on  the  old. 
If  the  masterful  tendencies  of  the 
three  girls  and  the  easy-going  nature 
of  Peter  were  a  disappointment  to 
her,  there  was  Katrina,  a  true  born 
female  thrall,  as  a  compensation! 
With  all  her  efforts  she  had  never 
been  able  to  make  a  master  out  of 
Peter,  who  even  in  the  decrepitude  of 
her  bedridden  age  continued  to  look 
up  to  her  and  to  come  to  her  for  di- 
rection. 

At  the  last,  her  one  remaining  anx- 
iety was  the  property.  How  was 
she  to  instil  into  him  the  patriarchal 
idea  of  the  care  of  it  when  she  was 
gone?  So  much  multiplied  labor  and 
economy  had  more  than  made  up  for 
the  disasters  of  the  past;  and  she  lay 
there  with  bank-books  under  her  pil- 


low representing  twice  the  former 
savings  that  had  been  dissipated  so 
cruelly  by  Hans  and  his  wife,  both 
long  since  dead.  But  while  she  pon- 
dered how  to  bind  Peter  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  care  of  it  all,  she  was 
slipping  away  down  the  slope  toward 
death ;  and  before  any  one  realized  it, 
one  day  she  was  gone. 

She  lay  among  the  pillows,  wrin- 
kled and  yellow  and  old,  with  her  dis- 
torted finger  pointed  toward  a  garden 
traced  out  among  the  patches  of  the 
quilt.  Her  brain  had  faltered  and 
stopped  midway  in  a  dream  of  work 
and  gain.  Who  can  say  how  much 
of  beauty  there  was  in  the  undercur- 
rent of  her  thoughts,  how  much  of 
sky  and  wide  fields,  of  scented  winds 
and  bird  notes,  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed through  toiling  days,  sweet- 
ened her  bedridden  hours  of  waiting, 
when  the  work-worn  hands  and  busy 
brain  seemed  occupied  only  with  the 
childish  play  of  imaginary  money 
getting? 

The  bank-books  they  found  were 
the  old  ones,  still  in  her  husband's 
name,- — so  obdurately  faithful  had 
she  been  to  her  ideal  of  the  "man's" 
ownership.  She  had  always  intended 
to  give  them  to  Peter  the  younger 
before  her  death,  thinking  that  thus 
she  could  carry  out  her  patriarchal 
idea,  and  leave  him  the  arbiter  of  the 
family  fortunes.  But  the  grim  visitor 
coming  in  upon  her  unawares  de- 
feated her  purpose,  and  the  law  of 
the  land  divided  the  property  as  she 
would  not  have  had  it.  Even  poor 
weakly  Katrina  was  as  well  off  as 
Peter. 

If  she  knows,  that  old  woman  made 
new  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave, 
how  all  her  plans  of  male  dominance 
have  failed,  she  will  still  be  quite  sat- 
isfied, for  she  will  also  believe 
that,  since  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try are  made  by  men  alone,  they 
must  be  at  one  with  the  divine  inten- 
tion. 


IN  HEAVEN'S  LIVERY. 

By  John  White  Chadwick. 

LISTENING  to  you, — as  with  effusive  speech 
You  match  fine  phrases  to  the  glaring  wrong : 
As  if  there  were  no  justice,  but  the  strong 
Were  born  to  strike,  and  maim,  and  overreach 
All  weaker  than  themselves, — once  more  you  teach 
The  lesson  taught  a  thousand  times  along 
The  cruel  past  which  boastful  tyrants  throng, 
Men's  life-blood  draining  like  the  ravenous  leech. 
When  did  they  ever  lack  some  pious  fool 

To  make  excuses  for  their  monstrous  deeds, 
Or  serve  them  as  a  meek,  obsequious  tool 

That  work  to  do  which  rank  corruption  breeds  ? 
Pander  to  those  by  wanton  Greed  enticed, 
You  paint  their  harlot  with  the  blood  of  Christ. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

By  William  H.  Cobb,  Librarian. 


BETWEEN  the  State  House  and 
the  Court  House  are  the  head- 
quarters of  at  least  six  insti- 
tutions of  public  interest;  on  the 
north,  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society,  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club ;  on  the  south,  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  the  Unitarian  House 
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and  the  Congregational  House.  The 
last  is  at  numbers  12  and  14  Beacon 
Street.  To  get  its  latitude,  walk  up 
the  south  side  of  Bromfield  Street, 
and  you  find  it  filling  the  view ;  to  get 
its  longitude,  walk  along  the  Com- 
mon from  Boylston  to  West  Streets, 
and  you  are  headed  towards  it.  To 
show  where  it  stands  is  easy ;  it  is  the 
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purpose  of  this  article  to  show  what 
it  stands  for. 

The  two  extremes  of  church  polity 
are  Independency  and  Papacy.  The 
latter  might  be  symbolized  by  a  cir- 
cle, all  radii  leading  to  Rome;  the 
former  by  a  tangent,  starting  off  into 
space  at  its  own  pleasure.  The  sym- 
bol of  Congregationalism  is  an 
ellipse,  with  two  foci  instead  of  one 
centre  or  none.  It  describes  itself 
around  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
authority  of  each  local  church  and 
the  fellowship  of  all  the  churches. 
Deny  either  and  you  deny  Congre- 
gationalism. Affirm  both  and  you 
are  not  necessarily  a  Congregational- 
ist ;  for  the  same  polity  is  held  by 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  Universalists 
and  some  other  bodies.  These  are 
separated  from  Congregationalists 
and  from  each  other  by  various 
shades  of  belief,  which  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  as 
leading  to  the  general  remark  that 
Congregationalism  combines  the 
polity  above  noted  with  the  faith 
commonly  called  evangelical  and 
with  a  broad  catholicity  of  com- 
munion. Its  various  benevolent  ac- 
tivities and  its  library  find  a  home 
in  the  Congregational  House,  which 
is  owned  by  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Association. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  that  society 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  Congregational  Library  building, 
which  formed  a  unique  annex  to  its 
House  on  the  corner  of  Beacon  and 
Somerset  Streets.  If  historical  con- 
siderations alone  had  prevailed,  the 
.Association  would  have  held  that  site 
and  rebuilt  thereon.  For  here  in  the 
early  days  of  Boston  there  was  a 
Congregational  House, — the  resi- 
dence, that  is,  of  Rev.  James  Allen, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Bos- 
ton. He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
social  force,  who  maintained  a  large- 
hearted  hospitality.  "It  may  be  safely 
asserted,"  says  Mr.  Bowditch,  in  the 
fifth  report  of  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners (p.  23),  "that  Mr.  Allen's  deed 
of  settlement,  in   1706,  passed  a  title 


to  more  lands  than  any  other  deed 
recorded  in  Suffolk  County."  The 
house  which  he  built  at  what  is  now 
the  corner  just  mentioned  (there  was 
then  no  Somerset  Street,  and  Beacon 
Street  was  "the  lane  leading  to  the 
Alms-House"!)  was  of  stone  and  has 
often  been  called  the  first  (hewn) 
stone  house  erected  in  Boston, 
though  the  chief  authorities  speak 
somewhat  cautiously  on  this  point. 
It  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  1663. 
In  the  days  of  Willard  and  Sewall 
and  the  Mathers,  it  was  a  notable 
place.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had 
cause  to  remember  that  particular 
Congregational  House.  "There  are 
few  more  dramatic  incidents  in  our 
history,"  says  Justin  Winsor.  "than 
the  moment  when  the  English  ruler 
and  the  Boston  clergy  confronted 
each  other."  Samuel  Sewall's  diary 
has  the  following  record: 

"Tuesday,  Dec1*.  21,  1686.  There  is  a 
meeting  at  Mr.  Allen's,  of  the  Ministers 
and  four  of  each  Congregation,  to  con- 
sider what  answer  to  give  the  Governour; 
and  'twas  agreed  that  could  not  with  a 
good  conscience  consent  that  our  Meet- 
ing-Houses should  be  made  use  of  for  the 
Common-Prayer  Worship. 

"Decr.  22.  Kings-fisher  comes  up,  but 
neither  salutes  the  Castle  nor  the  Town. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Mather  and  Willard 
thorowly  discoursed  his  Excellency  about 
the  Meeting-Houses  in  great  plainess, 
showing  they  could  not  consent.  Fie 
seems  to  say  will  not  impose." 

Mr.  Allen's  descendants  continued 
to  occupy  this  house  until  1806.  In 
1 810  it  was  torn  down  by  its  pur- 
chaser, David  Hinkley,  a  Boston 
merchant.  Some  years  after,  he 
built  at  different  times  upon  en- 
larged foundations  two  mansions, 
which  were  at  that  time  the  hand- 
somest private  residences  in  Bos- 
ton, having  cost,  with  the  land,  about 
$150,000.  The  first  of  these  was 
owned  and  occupied  from  1831  to 
1 85 1  by  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  Madison's  and  Monroe's  ad- 
ministrations, when,  as  now,  our 
navy  made  itself  heard  around  the 
world.     In    1871   the  American  Con- 
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gregational  Association  bought  both 
buildings  for  about  $300,000  and  ex- 
pended $125,000  in  alterations  and 
additions,  completed  near  the  close 
of  1874.  At  this  last  date  the  Asso- 
ciation had  had  a  corporate  existence 
ten  years  under  that  name,  and  ten 
more  as  the  Congregational  Library 
Association.  It  was  chartered  in 
1854,  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  perpetuating  a  library  of  the  re- 
ligious history  and  literature  of  New 
England,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  same,  and  for  the  use  of 
charitable  societies."  But  to  find  its 
original  germ  we  must  go  back  an- 
other decade.  One  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  enterprise  still  sur- 
vives, having  just  rounded  out  his 
fourscore  years  and  ten, — the  ven- 
erated Professor  Park  of  Andover. 
As  his  agency  in  this  matter  has  been 
singularly  obscured  or  forgotten,  it 
is  fitting  to  recall  it. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1844,  Profess- 
or Park  delivered  a  discourse  before 
the  Pastoral  Association — a  dis- 
course which  for  other  reasons  was 
widely  and  carefully  read — contain- 
ing the  following  appeal,  the  first 
public  reference  to  the  subject,  so  far 
as  I  can  find: 

"Let  us  establish  in  this  city  of  the 
Pilgrims  a  Pilgrim  Hall  that  shall 
contain  the  writings  of  our  fathers 
and  of  our  brethren  and  of  our  suc- 
cessors, and  let  its  walls  preserve  the 
portraits  of  our  Cottons,  and  our 
Mathers,  and  our  Plookers,  and  our 
Emmonses,  and  our  Paysons,  and 
our  Hallocks,  and  our  Beechers." 

Still  earlier,  in  September,  1838, 
Professor  Park  and  his  associate,  Pro- 
fessor B.  B.  Edwards,  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  from  Andover  to  Salem, 
discussed  the  formation  of  a  society 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Congre- 
gationalism. Among  those  after- 
wards consulted  was  Rev.  William 
M.  Rogers  of  Boston,  who  in  1841 
suggested  as  a  suitable  model  the 
Red  Cross  Library  of  London,  now 
called  the  Dr.  Williams  Librarv.   The 


same  year  Profesor  Park  visited  the 
Red  Cross  Library  and  sent  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  Professor  Edwards. 
The  latter  went  to  London  in  1847, 
mainly  to  visit  and  study  this  great 
repository  of  English  Dissent.  The 
result  may  be  read  in  an  interesting- 
article  from  his  pen,  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  August,  1847, 
entitled  "A  Puritan  Library  in  New 
England."  To  Andover  is  thus  due 
the  seminal  idea  of  the  Congrega- 
tional House,  as  well  as  that  of  sev- 
eral of  the  benevolent  societies  which 
Congregationalists  have  supported. 

Many  private  interviews  and  dis- 
cussions led  up  to  a  meeting  at  Pro- 
fessor Park's  house,  November  22, 
1850,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution, February  12,  1851,  by 
seventeen  clergymen,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  American  Education  Society  in 
Boston.  This  was  the  first  Congre- 
gational Library  Association ;  and 
though  its  life  was  brief,  it  included, 
among  other  well-known  names, 
Rev.  Drs.  Adams,  Blagden,  Buding- 
ton,  Dexter,  Jenks  and  A.  C. 
Thompson. 

After  the  first  few  months  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Spring  Lane,  in  a 
building  that  still  bears  the  name,  in 
large  granite  letters,  "Old  South 
Chapel."  Here  was  stored  the  fa- 
mous Prince  Library ;  and  it  was  the 
confident  hope  of  the  Association 
that  this  precious  collection  would 
some  time  come  under  its  care. 
Though  disappointed  in  that  hope, 
the  beginning  of  a  library  was  made, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  J.  Win- 
gate  Thornton  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Mc- 
Clure.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1853,  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  formed  the  present 
Association  (though  it  was  not  in- 
corporated until  1854)  ;  and  then  the 
original  society  voted  to  merge  its 
existence  in  the  new  Congregational 
Library  Association,  and  made  over 
to  the  latter  its  collection. 

The  next  twenty  years  were  spent  in 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  funds  for 
a  commodious  building.   The  first  sec- 
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retary  and  librarian,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  labored  long  and  earnestly 
to  this  end,  and  spent  his  strength  in 
the    cause.      The   library    and    a    few 
of   the   benevolent   societies   found   a 
shelter   on    Chauncy   Street   in    1857, 
and  ten  years  later  on  Winter  Street. 
The  other  societies  were  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  Boston,  to  their  own 
detriment  and  that  of  their  constitu- 
ents.       Individualism     was     strong; 
fellowship  was  weak.     But  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Congregational  House 
in   1874  marked  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  denomination,  giving  it  a  new 
sense   of   unity   and   a   healthful   cen- 
tripetal    tendency.       Like     all     new 
enterprises,    this    project    was    begirt 
with   difficulty   and   beset   with    criti- 
cism.       Conservatives     shook     their 
heads  at  the  danger  of  centralization, 
— which,  however,  the  event  soon  dis- 
pelled;    the    manifest    utility    of    the 
House    became    its    full   justification. 
Much  harder  to  meet  were  the  trou- 
bles of  a  financial  nature.     A  mort- 
gage of  $200,000  was  placed  upon  the 
building  at  the  outset;  and  as  rents 
failed    to    meet    expenses,    a    second 
mortgage  of  $50,000  was  soon  added. 
This   debt   of  $250,000   hung   like   a 
millstone     about     the     neck     of     the 
Association  for  years;  but  by  careful 
management    and    earnest    labor,    for 
which  great  credit  is  due  to  Rev.  Dr. 
I.  P.  Langworthy,  secretary  and  libra- 
rian during  the  quarter  century  from 
T862  to  1887,  it  was  reduced  to  $142,- 
000    in    1896,    and    in    that    year    the 
whole  property  was  sold  for  $600,000. 
All  liabilities  were  thus  cancelled ;  the 
new  site  at  12  and  14  Beacon  Street 
was  purchased,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
building  fund   remained. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
structure  July  28,  1897;  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  by  Governor  Wolcott, 
November  29,  1897;  the  various  so- 
cieties and  the  library  removed  from 
the  old  building  in  July  and  August, 
J898;  the  new  House  was  dedicated 
on  Forefathers'  Day  of  that  year ;  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion  was   held   there   in    Anniversary 


Week,  1899,  precisely  eighteen 
months  from  the  day  when  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid. 

The  fifty-five  years  we  have  traced 
are  divisible  thus  into  three  decades 
and  a  quarter  century:  First  public 
suggestion,  1844;  Congregational 
Library  Association  incorporated, 
1854;  American  Congregational 
Association  incorporated,  1864;  Old 
Congregational  House  completed, 
1874;  Association  first  met  in  new 
House,  1899. 

There  were  some  who  regretted 
abandoning  the  old  location,  but 
man  cannot  live  by  historical  associa- 
tions alone,  and  the  general  common 
sense  has  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
that  the  march  of  business  has  ren- 
dered that  corner  unsuitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  building  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  air,  light  and  quiet. 
The  land  slopes  down  from  Beacon 
Street  to  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground ;  this  brings  into  the  first 
story  at  the  rear  what  is  the  base- 
ment in  front;  hence  it  has  been 
feasible  to  construct  a  well-lighted 
hall  in  the  basement  and  sub-base- 
ment, for  the  weekly  sessions  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Boston 
and  vicinity. 

As  one  approaches  the  House  his 
attention  is  arrested  by  four  emblem- 
atic sculptures  above  the  entrance ;  to 
their  artistic  and  historical  features 
an  admirable  article  was  devoted  in 
last  December's  New  England 
Magazine,  by  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter.  On  the  left  of  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  rented  store,  and  on  the 
right  the  bookstore  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  changing  the  long 
name  of  this  society ;  but  nothing  else 
seems  so  descriptive  of  its  work, 
which  reaches  out,  by  the  hands  of  its 
active  superintendents  and  other 
agents,  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  idea  that  Congre- 
gationalism is  peculiar  to  New  Eng- 
land survives  as  a  superstition  only. 
In  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  are  two 
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of  the  rooms  of  the  denomination's 
foreign  missionary  society ;  in  this 
case  the  yet  longer  name  is  popularly 
abbreviated  to  the  familiar  "Amer- 
ican Board."  Next  come  two  office 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance   Union. 

Let  us  take  the  elevators  from  the 
corridor  of  this  floor,  and  mount  to 
the  eighth  story.  A  short  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  flat  roof,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  awaits  us. 
We  are  not  too  high  to  lose  the  de- 
tails of  the  vicinity,  yet  high  enough 
to  command  a  diversified  prospect, 
stretching  from  a  glimpse  of  the  har- 
bor to  the  Blue  Hills,  then  to  every 
suburb,  and  including  the  wide  vista 
of  the  city  proper.  Just  below  lie  the 
Common  and  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  while  the  State  House  dome 
is  surprisingly  near.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  playful  advice  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  when  this 
House  was  dedicated,  that  the  min- 
isters seek  inspiration  by  holding 
their  weekly  meeting  on  the  roof  in 
pleasant  weather.  There  is  room  for 
a  very  large  meeting. 

Descending  to  the  eighth  story,  we 
find  its  front  half  occupied  by  the 
large  printing  establishment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Todd,  where  the  Congrega- 
tionalist, the  Missionary  Herald,  and 
other  periodicals  are  set  up.  In  the 
rear  half  are  the  missionary  and  edi- 
torial departments  of  the  society 
whose  bookstore  we  found  on  the 
street  floor,  also  the  various  offices  of 

THE    CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The  first  American  religious  news- 
paper (as  we  now  use  the  term)  was 
the  Boston  Recorder,  founded  by 
Nathaniel  Willis,  Senior,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 81 6,  and  continued  without 
intermission  until  May,  1867,  when  it 
was  united  with  the  Congregationalist. 
The  younger  of  these  two  papers  has 
already  passed  its  semi-centennial,  as 
its  first  issue  appeared  in  May,  1849. 
At  that  time  its  editors  were  Edward 
Beecher,  Joseph  Haven  and  Increase 
N.  Tarbox.     In  1850  Mr.  Haven  be- 


came professor  at  Amherst  College 
and  Richard  S.  Storrs  of  Braintree 
took  his  place.  In  1 851,  when  Mr.  Tar- 
box became  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  his  place  was 
filled  by  Henry  M.  Dexter,  who  re- 
mained in  the  position  for  forty  years 
save  one,  exhibiting  unsurpassed 
ability  and  good  sense,  and  contrib- 
uting more  than  any  other  man  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  paper.  His  decease 
in  1890  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  office  editor,  C. 
A.  Richardson.  But  a  new  genera- 
tion is  carrying  on  the  enterprise  with 
vigor  and  success.  The  present 
corps  consists  of  seven  editors  in  the 
home  office,  with  others  in  charge  of 
special  departments,  and  with  still 
others  in  the  branch  offices  at  New 
York  and  Chicago,  not  to  mention 
the  regular  correspondents  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dun- 
ning, the  editor-in-chief,  and  Rev. 
Morton  Dexter,  the  literary  editor, 
have  published  books  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  denomination,  which 
are  of  great  value  to  all  who  trace  the 
footprints  of  the  fathers.  The  average 
circulation  of  the  Congregationalist  is 
about  25,000.  In  its  pages  several 
eminent  authors  acquired  their  first 
literary  distinction ;  and  from  its 
columns  were  compiled  the  well- 
known  volumes  called  "Household 
Reading"  and  "Good  Things." 

It  is  the  aim  of  those  who  conduct 
the  Congregationalist  to  combine  a 
truly  conservative  interest  in  what- 
ever is  worth  conserving  with  a 
wholesome  progress  on  all  desirable 
lines  of  advance.  There  are  few  if 
any  denominational  papers  which  are 
more  widely  and  carefully  read  out- 
side their  natural  constituency.  The 
chief  reasons  for  this,  without  doubt, 
are  the  variety  of  interests  appealed 
to,  and  the  ability  and  care  with 
which  these  different  departments, 
numbering  twenty  or  more,  are 
carried  on. 

THE    AMERICAN    BOARD. 

This    oldest    of    American    foreign 
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missionary  societies  occupies  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Congregational 
House,  the  beautiful  rooms  at  the 
front  being  those  of  its  principal 
auxiliary,  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions.  Besides  this  floor,  there 
are  offices  in  the  basement  and  on  the 
first  floor  for  the  work  of  the  ship- 
ping department  and  of  the  Mission- 
ary Herald.  The  American  Board  is 
in  its  ninetieth  year ;  its  nine  original 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Massachusetts  in 
June,  1810.  Two  years  later  it  was 
incorporated,  and  it  now  has  350 
corporate  members  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  annual 
meeting,  which  covers  three  days,  at- 
tracts universal  attention,  and  is  al- 
ways fully  reported  by  the  secular 
press.  The  business  of  the  Board  is 
in  the  hands  of  twelve  leading  men  of 
the  denomination,  six  clergymen  and 
six  laymen,  who  meet  at  least  once 
each  week,  with  matters  claiming 
their  attention  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  mission  fields  are  twenty 
in  number,  as  follows: — India  and 
Ceylon,  3 ;  China,  4 ;  Africa,  3 ; 
Turkey,  4 ;  Papal  lands,  3 ;  Pacific 
Islands,  2 ;  Japan,  1  ;  total,  20. 

Within  these  fields  173  ordained 
missionaries  are  now  working,  with 
their  wives  and  other  assistants,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  539  sent  from  America. 
But  4he  foreign  helpers  (rather,  the 
native  helpers  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries) are  more  than  five  times  as  nu- 
merous, almost  exactly  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  being  pastors 
and  preachers.  The  Board  aims  to 
make  its  missionaries  chiefly  superin- 
tendents, planting  them  at  strategic 
points,  and  looking  to  them  to  train 
up  an  effective  Christian  force  among 
the  natives.  When  a  district  has  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  in  this  way,  the 
missionaries  pass  on  to  darker 
regions.  Already  there  are  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  churches  on  these 
fields,  with  forty-seven  thousand 
members  and  thrice  as  many  Chris- 
tian adherents.  Nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
membership     was     added     last     year. 


These  statistics  are  exclusive  of  the 
work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
is  almost  wholly  in  charge  of  the 
native  Christians. 

The  average  amount  expended  an- 
nually by  the  American  Board  for  the 
last  five  years  is  above  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  worth  while  to 
take  a  sentence  to  puncture  once  more 
the  persistent  misstatement  that  it 
costs  a  dollar  to  send  a  dollar  to  the 
heathen.  It  costs  the  American 
Board  nine  cents,  and  this  includes 
the  whole  outlay  for  salaries  of  sec- 
retaries, treasurer  and  assistants,  for 
rent  and  other  office  expenses,  and 
for  all  home  agencies  and  publica- 
tions. Few  business  firms  could 
make  a  better  showing. 

The  sixth  floor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional House  has  rooms  for  no  less 
than  eight  of  the  benevolent  societies. 
Some  of  these  have  their  main  offices 
in  New  York  City,  but  in  every  case 
the  chief  source  of  supply  is  in  Bos- 
ton. Without  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  we  will  look  at  two  of 
these  eight  societies  whose  work  con- 
trasts in  some  degree  with  that  al- 
ready examined. 

THE    CITY    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

Though  the  field  of  the  American 
Board  is  not  the  world,  still  it  covers 
extensive  areas  in  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica.  The 
other  extreme  is  seen  in  the  society 
which  cares  for  the  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  poor  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  City  Missionary 
Society  was  founded  in  1816  and  in- 
corporated in  1820.  At  present  it  em- 
ploys twenty-one  missionaries  be- 
sides the  well-known  and  efficient 
superintendent,  Rev.  D.  W.  Waldron. 
Correspondingly,  the  whole  city, 
from  East  Boston  to  West  Roxbury, 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  under 
the  care  of  a  missionary  visitor. 
These  visitors  report  at  the  Congre- 
gational Blouse  every  Monday  morn- 
ing. Many  and  most  pathetic  cases 
of  destitution  are  sought  out  and  re- 
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lieved.  The  procuring  of  employ- 
ment for  those  out  of  work  is  a 
very  frequent  and  a  very  Christian 
form  of  this  society's  benefi- 
cence. Another  phase  appears  in  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  in  summer 
sends  out  a  multitude  of  poor  and 
sick  people  from  the  stifling  heat  of 
city  streets  to  some  home  in  the  coun- 
try, or  to  Rosemary  Cottage  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  or  even  for  a  ride 
through  Franklin  Park.  The  work 
among  the  Chinese  of  Boston  was 
begun  in  1876,  and  in  1878  a  Sun- 
day-school was  organized.  The 
school  now  numbers  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese 
besides  teachers ;  but  the  good 
results  of  twenty-three  years  of 
faithful  teaching  can  never  be 
summed  up  in  statistics.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  society's  work,  the  house- 
to-house  visitation ;  and  yet  the 
bare  figures  may  help  us  realize 
its  extent.  Each  visit  carries  the 
cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple  ;  and  in  the  year  i8g8more 
than  sixty  thousand  such  visits 
were  made  to  twenty-two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety- 


four  different  families.  Two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  chapel 
and  neighborhood  meetings  were 
held,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  visits  were  made  to 
the  sick,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  persons  were  furnished 
employment.  Such  silent,  multiform 
ministrations  help  greatly  to  raise  the 
tone  of  a  city's  life. 

THE    AMERICAN    MISSIONARY    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Midway  in  its  outlook  between 
world-wide  missions  and  local  char- 
ities stands  the  society  which  works 
among  certain  backward  classes  in 
our  country ; — the  Indians  of  the 
West,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  poor  whites  of 
the  South,  but  especially  the  negroes. 
The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion was  born  in  1846,  in  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress,  when  those  who 
were  willing  to  be  known  as  friends 
of  the  black  man  were  but  few.  It 
was  at  first  a  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety, planting  its  standard  in  West 
Africa.  Gradually  as  the  death 
struggle  with  slavery  approached,  it 
concentrated  its  work  nearer  home. 
The  great  opportunity  came  when 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  threw  upon 
the  American  people  the  problem  of 
educating  and  Christianizing  the 
millions  of  emancipated  negroes. 
Many  denominations  of  Christians 
are  sharing  in  this  continuous  work, 
but  foremost  among  them  has  always 
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stood  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  built  on  deep  founda- 
tions, emphasizing  ever  the  need  of 
an  intelligent,  sober,  manly  type  of 
Christianity  in  contrast  with  the  wild, 
emotional  "religion"  which  is  so  prev- 
alent among  the  blacks, 
and  which  is  often  totally 
divorced  from  morality. 
Hence  a  thorough  system 
of  education  has  been 
carried  on,  culminating  in 
such  noble  institutions  as 
Fisk  University,  Berea  Col- 
lege, and  the  Hampton 
Normal  Institute,  the  two 
last  now  happily  independ- 
ent of  the  treasury  of  the 
American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. There  are  still 
six  chartered  institutions 
of  high  rank  under  its  care, 
and  forty  normal  and  grad- 
ed schools,  from  which 
have  gone  out  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women 
now  teaching  in  the  South, 
not  to  mention  common 
schools.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  churches  are 
also  reported,  while  thir- 
teen thousand  pupils  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  Association. 
The  work  among  the 
mountain  whites  is  com- 
paratively  recent   and   ex- 


ceedingly important. 
It  embraces  a  large 
district,  chiefly  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  a  popula- 
tion almost  entirely 
destitute  of  either  reli- 
gious or  educational 
advantages.  At  pres- 
ent one  thousand  six 
hundred  pupils  are 
gathered  into  the 
schools  of  this  district, 
and  there  are  fifty 
churches,  with  one 
thousand  five  hundred 
members.  The  expend- 
langworthy.  itures  of  the  Associa- 

tion for  the  last  financial  year  were 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  work  was  se- 
verely curtailed  at  every  point,  in 
order  to  bring  expenses  within  re- 
ceipts.    This   was   accomplished,   but 
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the  necessary  retrenchment  occasioned 
great  regret  and  even  suffering. 

Every  one  of  the  societies  repre- 
sented in  the  Congregational  House 
has  passed  through  similar  experi- 
ences, and  each  of  these  societies  is 
a  faithful  steward  of  whatsoever  may 
be  intrusted  to  its  care  for  the  one 
great  work  of  which  each  has  a  spe- 
cial branch. 

The  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  in  the  Congrega- 
tional House,  and  several 
rooms  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  are  rented  to 
outside  parties ;  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  fifth 
floor  is  taken  by  one  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Metropol- 
itan Parks  Commission. 
The  rear  half  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories  is 
occupied  by  the  Congre- 
gational Library.  As 
has  already  appeared,  it 
was  this  department  which 
gave  the  Association 
its  original  impulse  and 
the  only  name  it  was 
known  by  for  the  first 
eleven  years  of  its  life. 
Hence  it  may  be  well  to 
follow  its  progress  in 
some  detail. 

THE     CONGREGATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 

Recurring  to  the  sym- 
bol of  the  ellipse,  it  will 
be    seen    that    not    onlv 
the  denomination  in  gen- 
eral,     but      the      Amer- 
ican  Congregational  As- 
sociation   in    particular,    has    its    two 
foci,     one     being     the     library,     the 
other     the     providing     of     a     home 
for     missionary     societies.       As     the 
debt  of  the  Association  is  decreased, 
it    designs    to    diminish    and    finallv 
to   extinguish    the    amount    charged 
for   rental   to   the    different   societies. 
In       this       connection,       a       remark 
made    at    the    dedication    of   the    old 


House  by  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers, Rev.  Dr.  Rums  Anderson,  may 
be  cited: 

"At  first,  the  leading  idea  of  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  the  secretary,  was  the  Congrega- 
tional Library,  and  hence  the  Association 
was  popularly  known  for  a  time  as  the 
Congregational  Library  Association;  but 
with  me,  while  I  did  not  undervalue  the 
Library,  the  grand  idea  was  a  Congrega- 
tional house,  as  a  central  point  and  hive 
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of  the  denomination.  Unity  of  feeling, 
purpose  and  aim  was  what  we  needed  as  a 
denomination,  and  I  believed  Boston  to  be 
the  place,  and  the  only  place,  for  the  Con- 
gregational House." 

What  Dr.  Anderson  says  as  to  his 
own  preponderant  interest  was  also 
undoubtedly  true,  at  the  outset,  of  Dr. 
Langworthy,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Clark   as   secretary.      But   soon   after 
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his  appointment,  as  he  stated  in  his 
last  report,  a  casual  visitor  made  a 
disparaging  remark  on  the  poverty  of 
the  library.  "The  point  of  the  in- 
quiry struck  deep  and  stung  sharply. 
I  determined  then  and  there  that 
whatever  was  reasonably  possible  to 
me  I  would  do  to  forestall  and  pre- 
clude such  inquiries.  My  enkindling 
desire,  if  not  passion,  for  books,  old 
and  new,  especially  the  former,  took 
a  strong  hold  upon  me,  and  has 
never  relaxed  its  grasp." 

On  the  removal  to  Number  40 
Winter  Street  (March  1,  1867),  the 
library  contained  more  than  six 
thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets. Two  years  later  it  had  grown 
to  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  vol- 
umes. The  place  was  already  too 
strait  for  it.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  first  Congregational  House  in 
1873,  the  library  annex  consisted 
solely  of  brick  walls,  there  being  no 
funds  available  for  fitting  it  up.  But 
before  the  close  of  that  year  a  most 
timely    gift    of    twenty-five    thousand 


dollars  (by  far  the  largest  the  Asso- 
ciation has  ever  received)  was  made 
for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Hitchcock  of  Brimfield.  The  new 
"Hitchcock  Hall"  was  dedicated  on 
Forefathers'  Day,  December  21, 
1894.  Among  those  who  made  brief 
addresses  on  that  occasion  were  the 
eminent  librarians,  successively  con- 
nected with  Harvard  University, 
John  Langdon  Sibley  and  Justin 
Winsor.  In  the  annual  report  for 
1875  the  library  reported  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  volumes, 
besides  duplicates.  This  increase  was 
due  mainly  to  the  steadfast  perse- 
verance and  industry  of  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy,  who  as  he  travelled  about 
among  the  churches  left  no  means 
untried  and  no  stone  unturned  to  se- 
cure the  needed  treasures  from  hun- 
dreds of  pastors'  libraries  and 
farmers'  garrets.  The  gifts  which  he 
obtained  amounted  (if  we  include 
duplicates)  to  an  average  of  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes  for  each  of 
the   twenty-five   years   of  his   service, 
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besides^a  still  greater  number  of  pam- 
phlets. His  judicious  exchanges 
with  other  libraries  were  at  the  same 
time  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole.  He  pursued  the 
same  system  with  thoroughness  and 
success,  until  he  resigned  his  office  in 
1887.  "I  must  claim,"  he  wrote  at 
that  time,  "that  the  work  has  had 
whatever  was  available  in  me.  It  has 
absorbed  my  day  thoughts  and  my 
very  night  dreams.     From  the  begin- 


the    services    which    Miss    Stone    has 
rendered.* 

The  steady  enlargement  of  the  li- 
brary still  continues.  In  1890  it  con- 
tained about  twenty-nine  thousand 
volumes ;  now  there  are  forty-one 
thousand  volumes  and  nearly  sixty 
thousand  pamphlets,  besides  unbound 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  a  few 
manuscripts.  The  library  is  open  to 
all  without  charge,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  designed  for  reference  rather  than 
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ning  I  regarded  it  as  my  last  earthly 
work,  and  it  quickly  became  my  ten- 
derly loved  work." 

If  the  being  of  the  .library  is  so 
largely  due  to  Dr.  Langworthy,  its 
well-being  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  vigilant  and  intelligent  super- 
vision of  Miss  Mary  E.  Stone,  who 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years  has  filled 
the  position  of  assistant  librarian. 
Those  who  have  used  the  library 
most  will  best  appreciate  the  fidelity 
with  which  this  trust  has  been  dis- 
charged and  the   singular  variety  of 


circulation  makes  it  probable  that 
any  given  book  can  be  found  when 
wanted.  It  is  much  used  by  com- 
pilers of  genealogies  and  other  work- 
ers in  history,  and  if  better  known 
would  be  more  used  by  students  in 
biblical  science. 

*This  record  would  be  most  incomplete  without  a  word 
of  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobb  himself,  so  long  the  most  efficient 
librarian.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
this  invaluable  library  and  of  the  fields  which  are  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  he  unites  in  highest  degree  the  painstaking 
and  courtesy  which  are  a!  librarian's  best  commendations. 
He  has  contributed  greatly  to  make  the  library  not  only 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  ministers,  but  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful laboratories  of  the  student  of  Puritanism  and  New 
England  history. — Editor. 
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The  books  are  chiefly  of  a  re- 
ligious or  historical  character,  though 
periodicals  of  all  good  sorts  abound, 
and  some  other  classes,  for  exam- 
ple biography  and  sociology,  are 
fairly  represented.  Within  the 
last  twelve  years  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Congregational  and  re- 
lated history,  consisting  mainly  of 
rare  old  English  books  and  tracts  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  and 


ing  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  have 
long  been  its  own  property ;  many 
others  belong  to  the  valuable  collec- 
tion which  has  just  been  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  Brainard  Pratt,  and  is  now 
provided  with  a  room  of  its  own.  Still 
another  room  is  devoted  to  relics,  in- 
cluding portraits  and  articles  which 
once  belonged  to  Cotton  Mather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Moses  Stuart  and 
many  more. 

But  the  most  attractive  room  of  the 
library  is  the  reading  room, 
with  its  softly  tinted  walls,  its 
furniture  of  solid  elegance,  its 
ample  supply  of  religious  and 
secular  periodicals,  and  its 
portraits  of  many  leaders  of 
the  past.  A  visit  to  this 
room  is  apt  to  be  repeated. 
Mere  curiosity  seekers  will  find 
their  attractions  elsewhere, 
but  readers  and  students  are 
always  welcome. 

The     library     is 


A    CORNER 

OF   THE    BIBLE 

ROOM. 

the  century 
following;  em- 
bracing, also, 
of  works  born 
on  this  side  the 
sea,  many  from 
the  first  edi- 
tions of  the 
works  of  Cot- 
ton, Hooker, 
Shepard,  the 
Mathers,     etc.  THE  STACK 

These  and  most  of  the  other  books  are 
stored  in  an  excellent  fireproof  stack. 
Several  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers  are  kept  on  roller  shelves 
in  the  stack  room,  and  are  thus  very 
easily  handled.  They  are  often  useful 
in  special  researches  into  the  history  of 
our  country ;  in  fact,  the  new  shelves 
have  already  aided  investigators  in 
that  way. 

The    library   includes    a   large    col- 
lection of  Bibles  and  works  illustrat- 


not  managed  in 
the  interest  of  any 
party  or  sect  of 
Congregational- 
ists.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Dexter, 
just  after  the  birth 
of  the  Association, 
is  worth  repeat- 
ing: 

"It  is  of  great 
importance  that 
it  be  kept  from 
even  the  appear- 
ance of  cliquis.m 
or  exclusive- 
OOM-  ness.     That   build- 

ing must  be  common  ground.  It 
must  know  nothing  of  Andover  or 
East  Windsor  as  rallying  cries,  but  it 
must  represent  fairly  and  kindly  all 
the  interests  of  our  wide  denomina- 
tion." 

The  library  itself,  therefore,  in  its 
contents  and  administration,  gives 
some  indication  of  the  complex,  yet 
harmonious  forces  which  make  the 
Congregational  House  a  centre  of 
active  and  far-reaching  usefulness. 


CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Bedford,  England. 


ENGLISH  Congregationalism, 
unlike  that  of  America,  cannot 
point  to  any  one  definite  date  as 
the  time  of  its  origin.  It  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  primitive  idea  found  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  there  were 
many  attempts  at  revival  before  those 
of  Elizabethan  times,  which  were  final- 
ly successful.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  brave  men  before  John  Wyclif, 
who  contended  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Christian  men  against 
the  usurpations  of  an  oppressive  and 
superstitious  priesthood;  but  it  is  in 
his  writings  that  we  come 
upon  the  earliest  clear  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  He 
plainly  asserted  that  the  clergy 
by  themselves  were  not  the 
Church ;  for  "the  temple 
of     God     is     the     congrega- 


tion that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  com- 
posed only  of  spiritual  men,  and  that 
Christ  meets  with  them,  meet  when 
and  where  they  may.  Mr.  Froude  has 
described  this  Lollard  movement  as 
an  untimely  birth  which  perished  and 
was  forgotten.  But  Mr.  Froude  was 
not  always  fortunate  in  his  historical 
judgments,  and  he  forgot  the  parable 
of  the  leaven,  and  that  of  the  seed 
growing  secretly. 

Wyclif  died  in  1384;  yet  seventeen 
years  later  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1401,    for    the    burning    of    heretics, 
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tion,  living  righteously,  of  just 
men,  for  whom  Jesus  shed  his 
blood."  Nor  was  he  content  with 
mere  declarations.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  long,  therefore, 
before  England  broke  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  he  and  his  followers  gathered 
secret  assemblies  for  worship,  and  so 
practically   carried   out   their   convic- 


states  that  "di- 
vers  false    and 
perverse      peo- 
*;^i   pie  of  a  certain 
I    new     sect  .  .   . 
I   usurping"       the 
office  of  preach- 
ing,     do     per- 
versely   and    maliciously,    in    divers 
places  within  the  realm,  preach   and 
teach     divers     new     doctrines,     and 
wicked,    erroneous    opinions ;    and    of 
such  sect  and  wicked  doctrines  they 
make   unlawful   conventicles."      Even 
this  Act,  stern  and  terrible  as  it  was 
— the    first    statute    which    consigned 
Englishmen   to   the   flames    for   their 
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opinions — was  powerless  to  arrest  the 
convictions  of  earnest  men.  From  a 
list  of  authenticated  trials  for  heresy, 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
(1881-1883),  we  find  that  beginning 
with  the  trial  of  Wyclif,  and  ending 
with  that  of  William  Balowe,  who  was 
burned  in  1466,  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  were  tried  for 
heresy ;  and  even  this  list,  large  as  it 
is,  is  known  to  be  incomplete. 

Thirty  years  later  we  find  this  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  free  church 
life   to   be   still   at   work.       Not   long 
since,  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished 
extracts    from    the    registers    of    the 
bishops     of    Lincoln     and     Salisbury 
were  made  for  the  use  of 
the    Early    English    Text 
Society.       These    consist 
of  confessions  and  abjura- 
tions ;   and   while   mainly      -¥ 
referring  to  pilgrimages,      1^,,-h. 
transubstantiations       and     Ik  > .',.  *»    | 
other      popish      supersti-     r,       '"\,j 
tions,    they   indicate   that     r   "  '"]■    ^'1 
there  was    more    organ-     sg.-(,'V-_,  ni 
ized  Separatism  in  church     [jffif^H  If 
life   than   is   usually   sup- 
posed     to     have     exist- 
ed      before       the       Ref- 


ormation.      The    extracts     belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  year  1499; 
but  twenty  years  later,  as  we  learn 
from    the    register    of    the    bishop 
of  London,  one  Thomas  Man  was 
cited    for   "teachings   and   practices 
contrary    to    the    determination    of 
the     Holy     Church."      It 
appears  from  the  charges 
made    against    him    that 
this   reformer   before   the 
Reformation    had    spread 
his     teachings     in     East 
Anglia    and    also    in    the 
western    shires.      As    he 
went  westward  he  found 
"a   great   company"  who 
had  cast  off  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  time,  "espe- 
cially at  Newburv,  where 
was   (as  he   confessed)   a 
glorious  and  sweet  soci- 
ety of  faithful  favorers  who  had  con- 
tinued the  space  of  fifteen  years  to- 
gether/' but  who  were  at  last  betrayed 
by   an   informer,   and   some   of   them 
burnt.     At  Amersham,  also,  he  came 
upon  "a  godly  and  great  company  of 
'known  men,'  or  'just  fast  men,'  who 
had    continued   in   that   doctrine   and 
teaching  for  twenty-three  years,"  this 
"congregation  of  the  faithful  brethren" 
being  duly  organized  under  the  care  of 
four  principal  teachers.    This  was  six- 
teen years  before  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
of  1534,  which  severed  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
therefore   a   considerable  time   before 
the  Reformation  was  an  accomplished 
fact.     Nor  were  these  the  only  pre- 
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Reformation  witnesses  to  a  purer 
faith  and  a  simple  Congregational 
polity;  for,  as  John  Foxe  tells  us, 
"there  were  secret  multitudes  who 
tasted  and  followed  the  sweetness  of 
God's  holy  word,  and  whose  fervent 
zeal  may  appear  by  their  sitting  up 
all  night  in  reading  and  hearing."  He 
speaks  also  of  their  earnest  seekings, 
their  burning  zeal,  their  watchings, 
their  sweet  assemblies,  their  love  and 
concord,  and  their  godly  living. 
Then,  too,  even  after  the  Reforma- 


merous  gatherings  still  in  those  east- 
ern counties  which  furnished  so  large 
a  contingent  to  the  role  of  the  Marian 
martyrs.  Through  nearly  the  whole 
period  of  the  persecution  a  congre- 
gation met  in  Colchester;  and  at 
Much  Bentley,  near  to  Colchester, 
there  was  a  company  of  Christian 
men,  who,  as  an  informer  tells  us, 
"assembled  together  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
sometimes  in  one  house,  and  some- 
times in  another,  and  kept  their  privy 
conventicles  and  schools 
of  heresy."  There  was 
also  a  congregation  at 
Stoke  in  Suffolk  "so  nu- 
merous, and  held  to- 
gether   in    such    mutual 


OLD    BOSTON. 

tion  had  become  established,  being 
but  a  halting  measure,  it  did  not 
put  an  end  to  separate  gatherings. 
In  the  Privy  Council  Register  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  it  is  re- 
corded that  one  Upchardeof  Bock- 
ing  was  examined  touching  a  cer- 
tain assembly  of  some  sixty 
persons  who  had  met  at  his 
house  at  midday  on  a  recent  Sunday 
in  1 55 1.  Sixteen  of  the  sixty  were 
apprehended,  who  on  "being  exam- 
ined, confessed  the  cause  of  their  as- 
sembly to  be  for  talk  of  Scripture,  not 
denying  that  they  had  refused  com- 
munion (at  the  parish  church)  above 
two  years  upon  very  superstitious  and 
erroneous  purposes."  Even  in  the 
cruel  days  of  Queen  Mary,  which  be- 
gan in  1553,  the  Separatists  appear  to 
have  increased  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. There  were  secret  gatherings 
by  night  in  Lancashire  and  the  adja- 
cent county  of  York,  and  more  nu- 


NORWICH. 


concord  of  godliness,  that  without 
much  ado  none  well  could  be  trou- 
bled." 

But  while  these  things  were  going 
on  in  the  counties  east  and  north, 
London  itself  must  be  regarded  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  movement. 
On  the  "night  of  New  Year's  Day, 
1 555,  "certain  honest  men  and 
women,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were 
taken  as  they  were  at  the  commu- 
nion in  a  house  in  Bow  Churchyard," 
and  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
We  come  also  in  those  days  upon  an- 
other   community,    probably    part    of 
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the  same,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Congregational  church.  It  is  inter- 
esting as  having  been  in  existence  ten 
or  twelve  years  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  to  that  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Richard   Fitz,  which,   of  late 


were  at  first  about  forty,  this  number 
rising  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes 
to  two  hundred.  Roger  Sergeant,  an 
informer  who  went  to  their  meetings 
on  purpose  to  betray  them,  tells  us 
that  they  had  reading  and  preaching, 
their    minister,    at    the    time    he    was 


OLIVER    CROMWELL. 
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years,  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  earliest  organized  Congregational 
church  in  England.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
facts,  we  should  find  that  the  one  was 
really  the  continuation  of  the  other. 
The   members   of   the   earlier   church 


there,  being  a  Scotchman.  "They 
have  also,"  he  says,  "two  deacons 
that  gather  money  which  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  prisoners,  their  brethren, 
in  the  Marshalsea,  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Lollard's  Town,  and  in  Newgate, 
and  also  to  the  poor  that  cometh  to 
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the  Assembly."  A  second 
informer  reports  that  Cuth- 
bert  Symson  was  the  offi- 
cer or  deacon  who  made 
the  collection  when  the 
reading  was  done,  who  was 
the  paymaster  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  was  also  executor  of 
such  of  the  brethren  as 
happened  to  die  in  jail,  or 
perished  at  the  stake.  One 
Brooks  of  Queenhithe,  a  salter  and 
a  rich  man,  who  went  not  to  the 
parish  church,  was  also  a  collector 
and  keeper  of  money  for  the  prison- 
ers. From  the  testimony  of  these  in- 
formers we  learn  further  that  the 
meetings  of  the  brotherhood  were 
held  in  various  places  on  both  sides 
the  river,  and  at  varied  times,  to  avoid 
detection.  They  addressed  each 
other  as  "brother,"  read  together, 
talked  together,  and  elected  their  own 
officers.  Towards  the  end  of  1557, 
after  many  previous  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, they  were  arrested  in  Islington 
when  met  "for  their  godly  and  cus- 
tomable exercises  of  prayer  and 
hearing  the  Word  of  God."  John 
Rough,  the  minister,  and  Cuthbert 
Symson,  the  deacon,  were  among 
those  arrested  and  sent  to  Newgate, 
and  ten  days  later  the  former  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield.  Cuthbert  Sym- 
son was  not  put  to  death  till  the  fol- 
lowing March,  for  it  was  known  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  the  official 
list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  and  he  was  thrice  put  to 
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the  torture  of  the  rack  to  compel  him 
to  give  up  these  names.  When  the 
constable  of  the  town  and  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley  demanded  them,  Cuthbert 
Symson  says:  "I  answered  I  would 
declare  nothing,  whereupon  I  was  set 
in  a  rack  of  iron  the  space  of  three 
hours,  as  I  judge."  Again  and  again 
they  tried  by  force  to  subdue  his  for- 
titude, but  tried  in  vain ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1558,  this  good  dea- 
con, standing  in  the  succession  and 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Stephen,  was  sent 
by  way  of  the  Smithfield  fires  to  the 
martyr's  crown. 

Eight  months  later  Queen  Mary 
herself  vanished  from  the  scene ;  and 
when  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  to  her 
place,  this  persecuted  community 
continued  still  to  hold  its  meetings. 
Thomas  Lever,  one  of  the  Protestant 
exiles  who  had  fled  to  Zurich  during 
Mary's  time,  describes  their  fellow- 
ship as  he  found  it  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1559.  Writing  in  the  Au- 
gust of  that  year  to  his  friend,  Bul- 
linger  in  Zurich,  he  says:  "There  had 
been  a  congregation  of  faithful   per- 
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sons  concealed  in  London  during  the 
time  of  Mary,  among  whom  the 
Gospel  was  always  preached,  with  the 
pure  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  but  during  the  rigor  of  the 
persecution  of  that  queen,  they  care- 
fully concealed  themselves,  and  on  the 
cessation  of  it  under  Elizabeth,  they 
openly  continued  in  the  same  congre- 
gation. .  .  .  Large  numbers  flocked 
to  them,  not  in  churches,  but  in  pri- 
vate houses.  And  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  among  them, 
no  strangers  were  admitted,  except 
such  as  were  kept  free  from  Popery, 
and  even  from  the  imputation  of  any 
evil  conduct ;  or  who,  ingenuously  ac- 
knowledging their  backsliding  and 
public  offence,  sought  pardon  and  rec- 
onciliation in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly.  I  have  frequently 
been  present  on  such  occasions,  and 
have  seen  many  returning  with  tears, 
and  many,  too,  in  like  manner  receiv- 
ing such  persons  into  communion,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful." These  must  have  been  ideal 
church  meetings — church  life  of  the 
most  living  and  spiritual  sort ;  and  the 
reading  of  this  letter  of  Thomas 
Lever's  is  almost  like  reading  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or 
a  page  from  Justin  Martyr,  de- 
scriptive of  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

I  think  we  must  feel  that,  if  this  was 
not  organized  Congregationalism,  it 
was  very  much  like  it.  Here  was  a 
Christian   community,   even   after   the 


accession  of  Elizabeth,  still  standing 
aloof  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
entirely  self-governing.  They  elected 
their  own  officers,  pastor  to  preach  and 
teach,  and  the  deacons  to  take  charge 
of  the  finances  of  the  congregation  and 
to  have  the  care  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  poor ;  in  the  most  orderly  manner 
one  of  the  deacons  kept  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  Christian 
character  and  conduct  were  essential 
conditions  of  membership,  and  in 
cases  of  backsliding  and  public  offence 
confession  was  made  to  and  discipline 
exercised  by  the  whole  assembly. 
They  met  for  worship,  by  necessity  as 
well  as  from  choice,  in  unconsecrated 
places,  and,  as  Strype  tells  us,  when 
their  pastors  were  slain  or  in  prison, 
or  had  fled  into  exile,  the  flock  thus 
left  destitute  was  ministered  to  by  one 
or  other  of  their  own  number,  who 
spoke  to  them  or  read  to  them  in  their 
meetings  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
from  the  letters  of  martyrs  and  prison- 
ers, or  from  any  good  books  that  were 
felt  to  be  helpful.  Their  theory  as  to 
the  antiquity,  unity  and  catholicity  of 
the  Church  may  be  gathered  from 
Roger  Holland,  one  of  their  number, 
who  on  his  examination  before  Bishop 
Bonner  told  him  that  the  antiquity 
which  dated  from  the  popes  was  not 
old  enough  for  him.     The  Church  to 
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which  he  claimed  to  belong  was  from 
the  beginning,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  promise ;  and  it  included  all  who 
believed  the  promises,  though  their 
number  might  but  be  few  and  small, 
as  in  Elijah's  days ;  it  included  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  Christ  that  have  at 
all  times  and  in  all  ages  been  perse- 
cuted for  the  true  testimony  of  the 
word  of  God.  Where  else,  asked  he,  is 
there  unity? 

Here,  then,  we  repeat,  in  1559, 
within  a  year  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  we  have  a  Christian  com- 
munity holding  advanced  opinions 
like  these,  and  carrying  on  what  was 
substantially  the  Congregational  sys- 
tem of  church  government.  May  we 
not  regard  it  as  a  Congregational 
church  of  earlier  date  than  that  under 
the  pastorate  of  Richard  Fitz?  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  evidently  thought  so, 
for  in  his  "Dialogues"  he  states  ex- 
plicitly that  "in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  there  was  a  separated 
church  whereof  Mr.  Fitz  was  pastor, 
and  another  before  that  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  of  which  Mr.  Rough  was 
pastor  or  teacher,  and  Cuthbert  Sym- 
son  a  deacon,  who  exercised  among 
themselves,  as  other  ordinances,  so 
church  censures,  as  excommunications, 
etc."  Bradford  was  certainly  in  a  po- 
sition to  know,  for  when  he  with  the 
rest  of  the  exiles  from  Scrooby 
reached    Amsterdam    in    1608,    as    a 


member  of  the  church  already  estab- 
lished there,  he  found  one  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Fitz's  London 
church  previously.  This  interesting 
fact,  forming  a  link  between  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  New  England  and  the 
earlier  Congregationalists  of  the  Old 
Country,  we  gather  from  Henry  Ains- 
worth's  "Counterpoyson"  of  1608. 
He  tells  us  that  John  Bolton  was  an 
elder  of  "that  separated  church  where- 
of Mr.  Fitz  was  pastor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  This 
is  testified  to  me  by  one  yet  living 
among  us  who  then  was  member  of 
that  church."  But  passing  by  this 
matter  of  the  priority  of  the  Marian 
church,  we  come  now  to  this  other 
community  under  the  pastorate  of 
Richard  Fitz.  That  there  was  such  a 
church  we  know  of  a  certainty,  for  not 
only  have  we  casual  references  to  it 
in  Bradford  and  Ainsworth,  and  in  a 
little  anonymous  volume  printed  in 
161 1,  but  in  recent  years  three  docu- 
ments have  been  found  together 
among  the  state  papers,  which  place 
its  existence  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt.  Having  personallv  examined 
these  documents,  I  find  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  the  three  to  be  a  peti- 
tion to  the  queen  in  favor  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform.  It  bears  no  date,  but  a 
reference  to  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  fixes  it  as  belonging 
to  the  year  1571.  It  is  described  as 
from  Whitechapel  Street,  and  is  signed 
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by  twenty-seven  persons.  After  plead- 
ing for  the  removal  of  all  superstitions 
and  unscriptural  practices  in  the 
Church,  they  describe  themselves  as 
"We  a  poor  congregation  whom  God 
hath  separated  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  from  the  mingled  and 
false  worshipping  therein,"  and  say 
that  "as  God  giveth  strength  at  this 
we  do  serve  the  Lord  every  Sabbath 
day  in  houses,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
come  together  weekly  to  use  prayer, 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  them  that 
do  deserve  it,  by  the  strength  and  true 
warrant  of  the  Lord  God's  word." 
Further  on  they  state  incidentally  that 
the  maintainers  of  the  Canon  Law 
have  "by  long  imprisonment  pined 
and  killed  the  Lord's  servants — as  our 


minister,  Richard  Fitz,  Thomas  Bow- 
land,  deacon,  one  Partryche  and 
Gyles  Fouler,  and  besides  them  a 
great  multitude."  In  addition  to  this 
written  petition  there  is  a  small  printed 
sheet  in  black  letter,  entitled  "The 
Trewe  Markes  of  Christ's  Church," 
etc.,  and  beginning:  "The  order  of  the 
Privye  Churche  in  London  which  by 
the  malice  of  Satan  is  falsely  slandered 
and  evil  spoken  of."  These  true  marks 
are  three  in  number:  (i)  the  glorious 
Word  and  Evangel  are  preached  freely 
and  purely ;  (2)  the  sacraments  are  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  institu- 
tion and  good  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
and  (3)  discipline  is  administered 
agreeably  to  the  same  heavenly  and  al- 
mighty Word.     The  name,  "Richard 
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Fytz,  Minister,"  is  appended.  The 
third  document  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  some  other  person,  setting  forth 
reasons  for  separation  from  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  praying  that  "God 
may  give  them  strength  still  to  strive 
in  suffering  under  the  Cross,  that  the 
blessed  Word  of  our  God  alone  may 
rule  and  have  the  highest  place." 

This  is  all  we  know  from  this  early 
Congregational  church  itself  as  to  its 
history ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to       have       been, 
formed  in  Bride- 
well prison  in  the 
year    1567.       On 
June    19    of    that 
year  a  number  of 
persons  were  ar- 
rested while   car- 
rying on  worship 
in  Plumbers'  Hall 
in    the    city,    and 
sent  to  Bridewell, 
where     they     re- 
mained   for    two 
years.        Strype 
gives   us   the   lisc 
of     their     names, 
from     which     we 
find     there     were 
among       them, 
Thomas         Bow- 
land,     John    Bol- 
ton,  John   Leon- 
ard and  three  per- 
sons of  the  name 
of  King,   Ireland 
and  Sparrow,   ail 
of    whom    we    know    to 
connected    with    Fitz's    church ;    and 
it    has    been    conjectured  that  while 
they     were     together     in     Bridewell 
that     church     was     formed.        This, 
however,  may  be  open  to  doubt.     It 
would  rather  seem  as  if  the  prisoners 
arrested   in    Plumbers'    Hall   in    1567 
had   already   formed   themselves   into 
a   Congregational    church   before   be- 
ing sent  to  prison.     For  Bishop  Grin- 
dal,  writing  to  Bullinger  at  Zurich,  the 
following  June,  says:  "Some  London 
citizens   have   openly   separated   from 
us ;  and  sometimes  in  private  houses, 


sometimes  in  fields,  and  occasionally 
even  in  ships,  they  have  held  meetings 
and  administered  the  sacraments.    Be- 
sides this,  they  have  ordained  minis- 
ters, elders  and  deacons  after  their  own 
way.     The  Privy  Council  have  lately 
committed  the   heads   of  this   faction 
to  prison."    These  words  seem  to  im- 
ply   that    church    organization    must 
have   preceded    arrest    and    imprison- 
ment.    Moreover,  if  the  church  were 
only    formed    in    1567,    and    Richard 
Fitz,  according  to 
the  foregoing  pe- 
tition, had  in  1 571 
been   dead    some 
time,     and     that, 
too,     after     long 
imprisonment, 
h  i  s         pastorate 
must    have    been 
very  brief  indeed. 
It     seems     more 
probable  that,  as 
Henry  Ainsworth 
tells       us,      "Mr. 
Fitz    was    pastor 
in    the     beginning 
of    Queen    Eliza- 
beth's reign," 
and    that    the 
church  under  his 
care  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  continu- 
ation  of  the   one 
which      preceded 
in  Mary's  time. 
Be   that    as    it 
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have  been  is  a  certain  fact  now,  that  as  early  at 
least  as  1571  there  is  documentary-  evi- 
dence, of  the  most  decisive  kind,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  England,  which  had  then 
been  in  existence  for  several  years.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  evidence  and 
these  facts  bear  upon  one  point  not 
without  interest.  For  purposes  of  dis- 
paragement by  their  enemies,  Congre- 
gationalists  have  been  called  Brown- 
ists,  by  way  of  insinuating-  that  that 
able  but  eccentric  and  wavward  indi- 
vidual, Robert  Browne,  was  the  found- 
er of  Congregationalism.     In  his  bet- 
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ter  days  he  ably  expounded  and  de- 
fended the  principles  of  Congregation- 
alism ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  its 
founder.  We  have  seen  that  there  was 
a  duly  organized  Congregational 
church  in  London  as  early  at  least  as 
1 571,  and  probably  several  years 
earlier.  But  in  1571  Robert  Browne 
was  a  mere  youth  of  seventeen,  an  un- 
dergraduate in  his  first  year  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  almost  certain  that  in 
later  years  he  consorted  for  a  while 
with  these  London  Congregationalists 
and  learned  the  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism from  them. 

From  that  time  to  this  these  prin- 
ciples    have     tenaciously     held     their 
ground    and    become    a    distinct    and 
powerful   factor   in   the   religious   and 
social  life  of  the  nation ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  face  of  opposing  forces  of  the 
most  determined  kind. 
Congregationalism  was 
planted  in   England  in 
spite  of  fines,  imprison- 
ment,  banishment   and 
death.      Between    1571 
and  1593  three  Congre- 
gationalists, John  Cop- 
ping and  Elias  Thacker 
at   Bury   St.    Edmunds 
and  William  Dennis  at 
Thetford,  were  hanged 
for     spreading     books 
explaining  and  enforc- 
ing     their      principles. 
Three      more,      Henry 
Barrowe,  John   Green-  dr.  joseph  parker 


wood  and   John   Penry, 
were  hanged  in  London 
on    the    same    account; 
while  many  times  three 
perished    in    the    miser- 
able  jails    of    the   time. 
Besides  those  who  thus 
died  in  jail  there  was  a 
yet      greater      company 
still  who  lingered  weari- 
ly on  in  prison  for  years, 
in  spite  of  their  earnest 
and    almost    passionate 
plea  that  they  might  be 
permitted   either   to   die 
openly  or  to  live  openly 
in     the     land     of     their 
nativity.     Those  were  days  of  storm 
and  stress,  of  battle  unto  the  death ; 
but    they    were    also    days    of    moral 
grandeur,    leaving    a  -  legacy    of    in- 
spiration   for    all    the    generations    to 
come.     It  was  the  heroic  age  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  it  nurtured  a  race 
of  heroes  to  succeed  it.     In  the  next 
generation  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  New  England,  the  founders  of  a  na- 


tion, and  following  them  those  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell  who  won  the  battle 
of  freedom  at  Naseby  and  on  Marston 
Moor. 

While  there  were  martyrs  for  Con- 
gregationalism in  London  and  in  the 
eastern  shires  of  England,  they  were, 
succeeded  a  few  years  later  by  a  body 
of  earnest  men  in  the  midland  counties 
whose  names  were  to  be  heard  the 
wide  world  over.     Scroobv  is  dear  to 
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the  heart  and  sacred  both  to  the  men 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  be- 
cause here  godly  men  and  women 
solemnly  covenanted  before  the  Lord 
"to  walk  together  in  all  His  ways 
made  known  or  to  be  made  known  to 
them,  according  to  their  best  endeav- 
ors, whatsoever  it  should  cost  them, 
the  Lord  assisting  them."  How 
bravely  they  kept  their  covenant  has 
long  since  passed  into  the  history  of 
that  heroic  time.  As  William  Brad- 
ford tells  us:  "They  could  not  long 
continue  in  any  peaceable  condition, 
but  were  hunted  and  persecuted  on 
every  side.  Some  were  taken  and 
clapt  up  in  prison,  others  had  their 
houses  beset  and  watched  night  and 
day,  and  hardly  escaped  their  hands ; 
and  the  most  were  fain  to  fly  and  leave 
their  houses  and  habitations  and  the 
means  of  their  livelihood."  Thus  re- 
morselessly hunted  down  by  the  legal 
representatives  of  what  it  seems  like 
bitter  satire  to  call  Christ's  gospel  of 
love,  and  seeing  how  little  hope  there 
was  of  peaceable  living  in  their  own 
land,  the  brethren  at  last,  by  joint  con- 
sent, resolved  to  cross  the  sea  to  'Hol- 
land, where  they  heard  there  was  free- 
dom of  religion  for  all  men.  The  rest 
of  the  story — how  in  trying  to  escape 
they  were  arrested,  brought  back  to 
Boston  and  thrust  into  Boston  jail ; 
how  finally  they  reached  the  city  of 
Leyden,  where  for  several  years  they 
dwelt  in  peace  and  love  under  their  fa- 
mous pastor,  John  Robinson,  and 
their  honored  elder,  William  Brews- 
ster ;  then  how  in  1620  they  went  forth 
in  the  Mayflower  and  founded  a  free 
church  and  a  free  nation  on  New  Eng- 
land soil — all  this  belongs  rather  to  the 
story  of  American  Congregationalism 
than  to  that  of  the  Old  Country.  The 
story  which  links  Scrooby  to  Plym- 
outh Rock  is  the  first  great  epic  of 
the  American  people.  Long  may  it  be 
recited  in  their  homes  and  inspire  their 
hearts !  j  /l 

During  most  of  the  next  twenty 
years  after  the  sailing  of  the  May- 
flower,  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  rul- 
ing spirit  in  English  church  life.     In- 


effably small,  a  mere  martinet  in  re- 
ligion, bitter  and  bigoted,  this  perse- 
cuting prelate  drove  some  of  the  most 
faithful  ministers  of  the  church  out  of 
the  country.  Americans  may  almost 
forgive  him  his  tyranny,  seeing  that  he 
was  the  moving  cause  of  some  of  the 
best  men  England  ever  had  coming 
over  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. When  the  last  of  the  emigrants 
came  over  in  1640,  the  race  of  Laud 
was  run,  for  there  was  coming  up  to 
Parliament  a  man  named  Oliver 
Cromwell,  of  whom  the  world  was  yet 
to  hear  a  great  deal  more. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well there  were  numerous  Congrega- 
tional churches  organized  and  wor- 
shipping freely  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  state  church  of  that 
time  was  the  broadest  and  freest  Eng- 
land has  ever  known.  If  a  minister 
were  a  godly  man  and  able  to  preach 
with  power  and  acceptance,  he  might 
exercise  his  ministry  in  the  church 
buildings  of  the  state  and  receive  the 
tithes  of  the  land  for  his  maintenance, 
whether  he  were  Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Episco- 
palian. There  were  no  church  courts, 
no  church  laws,  no  responsible 
government,  yet  collectively  these 
churches  formed  the  national  church 
of  the  state.  It  was  an  anomalous 
condition  of  things,  and  could  not  last 
long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted 
from  1653  till  1660,  when  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  brought  with  it 
the  revival  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

From  1660,  the  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion, till  1688,  the  year  of  the  great 
Revolution,  when  the  last  of  the  race 
of  Stuart  kings  vanished  into  space, 
were  cruel  years  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism. With  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  two  thousand 
of  the  most  earnest  and  godly  min- 
isters of  the  church  were  turned  out 
of  their  livings,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
the  Black  Bartholomew  of  1662.  They 
must  either  go  against  their  con- 
sciences or  go  out  of  their  churches 
and   homes   to   poverty   and   neglect. 
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They  chose  hardship  and  suffering 
rather  than  dishonor  of  soul  and  dis- 
loyalty to  Christ.  They  did  much  to 
give  to  nonconformity  that  deeply  re- 
ligious character  it  has  for  the  most 
part  retained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  which  is  the  real  secret  "of 
its  acknowledged  influence  upon  the 
national  character  and  policy  of  to-day. 
The  Christlike  spirit  which  found 
utterance  in  the  sermons  they 
preached  on  the  day  they  took  final 
farewell  of  their  flocks,  their  patient 
endurance  of  imprisonment,  poverty 
and  exile  during  the  long  years  that 
followed,  and  their  meek  and  holy 
lives  under  every  kind  of  indignity 
and  wrong  have  endeared  their  mem- 
ory to  succeeding  generations.  The 
story  of  their  sacrifices  for  conscience' 
sake  has  become  a  spiritual  posses- 
sion, an  abiding  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  free  churches  of  the  land.  It 
was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
men  of  1662  that  the  Memorial  Hall 
in  London  was  built,  after  the  Bicen- 
tenary Celebration  of  1862.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Old  Fleet  Prison, 
where  so  many  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  it  is  the  Metropolitan  Home, 
the  Congregational  House,  of  English 
Congregationalism  to-day.  Its  tow- 
ers rise  to  the  view  of  the  busy  crowds 
everlastingly  filing  along  London 
streets,  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
saintly  men  who  from  loyalty  to  Christ 
went  forth  not  knowing  whither  they 
went.  For  generations  yet  to  come  it 
will  serve  to  recall  to  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  men  the  names  of 
good  Philip  Henry  of  Broad  Oak,  of 
Joseph  Alleine  of  Taunton,  of  Baxter 
and  Bates  and  Flavel ;  of  Owen  and 
Goodwin  and  Howe ;  of  Heywood  and 
Bridges  and  Charnock ;  and  of  hun- 
dreds more  in  the  great  roll  call  of 
men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy. 

With  the  Revolution  of  1688  came 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  and  with 
this  the  release  from  suffering,  and 
freedom  to  worship  openly  as  their 
consciences  dictated,  to  the  noncon- 
formists of  England.     It  seemed  too 


good  to  be  true.  For  eight  and  twenty 
years  they  had  endured  every  kind  of 
indignity.  Informers,  drawn,  as  usual, 
from  the  very  scum  of  the  people,  and 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fine  on  conviction,  were  set 
upon  the  track  of  those  who  met  for 
worship  in  fields  and  woods  in  the 
country  and  in  secret  hiding  places  in 
the  towns.  Worthy  citizens  and 
burghers  were  driven  from  their  homes 
and  their  business  ruined  simply  be- 
cause they  wished  to  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  and  of  conscience. 
High-minded  men  like  John  Bunyan, 
and  gentle  and  devout  women  were 
kept  in  prison,  some  of  them  for  years, 
and  that  in  dungeons  of  the  vilest  de- 
scription, and  where  they  were  herded 
with  some  of  the  vilest  of  the  commu- 
nity. Here  they  suffered  and  in  many 
cases  died  by  thousands.  For  its  ruth- 
less, wicked  conduct  during  those 
years,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Eng- 
land stands  convicted  of  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  before  the  bar  of 
human  conscience  and  the  great  tri- 
bunal of  nations. 

No  wonder  that  the  forefathers  of 
Congregationalism  always  spoke  of 
the  change  made  in  1688  as  the 
"Glorious  Revolution,"  and  hailed  it 
with  devout  gratitude  to  God.  They 
said  that  He  had  taken  the  whole 
bundle  of  mercies  for  which  they  had 
been  waiting  and  wrapped  them  in  one 
great  deliverance.  They  compared 
the  putting  of  King  William  into  the 
place  of  King  James,  to  the  putting  of 
King  David  in  the  place  of  King  Saul, 
and  they  likened  their  deliverance 
from  the  Stuarts  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon.  With  grate- 
ful hearts  they  exclaimed:  "When  the 
Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 
Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing. 
Then  said  they  among  the  nations,  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
them." 

Since  the  Revolution  there  has  been 
steady  advance.  There  were  still  dis- 
abilities to  be  removed,  and  after  long 
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struggle  and  protest,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  which  kept  non- 
conformists from  all  public  offices  and 
municipal  councils,  were  repealed  in 
1828.  Later  on  further  steps  were 
taken  in  the  direction  of  religious 
equality  by  the  Marriage  Act  and  the 
abolition  of  church  rates.  A  great  and 
important  step  forward  was  also  taken 
when  the  national  universities,  which 
had  hitherto  been  closed  against  them, 
were  thrown  open  to  the  sons  of  non- 
conformists. Special  mention  may 
also  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the 
fact  that  Mansfield  College,  a  leading 
Congregational  college,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  is  actually 
established  and  has  for  years  been 
training  our  ministers  in  Oxford  itself. 
This  college  may,  therefore,  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in 
English  Congregational  history.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  British 
Isles  there  are  altogether  twelve  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  divinity  stu- 
dents for  the  Christian  ministry  among 
Congregationalists.  In  these  colleges 
four  hundred  students  are  being 
trained,  under  the  instruction  of  fifty- 
five  professors  and  lecturers.  The  total 
number  of  churches,  branch  churches 
and  mission  stations  in  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  and  the  Islands  of  the  British 


Seas,  belonging  to  the  Congregational 
body,  is  4,815;  these  churches  being 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  3,122  or- 
dained ministers,  and  210  evangelists 
and  lay  pastors.  In  the  fellowship 
of  these  churches  there  are  377,339 
church  members ;  and  in  their  Sun- 
day schools,  614,742  scholars  and 
54,135  teachers.  There  are  also 
4,981  lay  preachers  assisting  the  set- 
tled pastors  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel. 

Such,  so  far  as  statistics  can  set 
forth  spiritual  results,  is  the  position 
attained  by  Congregationalism,  main- 
ly during  the  present  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  churches 
were  much  fewer  and  many  of  them 
in  obscure  and  unobtrusive  positions. 
But  the  change  effected  during  the 
course  of  the  century  has  not  been  one 
of  numbers  and  improved  material 
position  merely.  It  is  even  more  con- 
spicuously one  of  enlargement  of  view 
and  expansion  of  spirit.  The  Congre- 
gational churches  have  now  entered 
into  the  stream  of  the  national  life  as 
they  have  never  done  before  since  the 
Reformation;  and  it  is  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  hopefulness  and  earnest 
enterprise  they  are  preparing  to  go 
into  the  new  century  which  is  even 
now  at  the  doors. 
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By  Alice  D'Alcho. 

ALONG  the  marshes  deep  the  shadows  lie, 
And  deeper  still  among  the  sombre  pines ; 
While  far  o'erhead  in  the  clear  amber  sky, 
One  lone  star  shines. 
Its  brightness  growing  with  the   gathering   gloom, 
Midway  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  it  seems  to  poise ; 
As  happy  souls,  when  life's  long  day  is  done, 
Look  back,  serene,  nor  mourn  its  banished  joys. 
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ON  a  Sunday  morning,  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  we  chanced 
to  be  in  Salem.  We  strolled 
up  and  down  old  Chestnut  Street  in 
the  bright  September  sunshine,  losing 
our  hearts  again  to  the  fine  old  man- 
sions which  look  down  upon  it,  and 
almost  longing,  in  the  restful  conserv- 
atism which  the  dignified  street  always 
compels,  for  a  return  of  the  days  of 
which  they  are  the  emblem,  and  whose 
evils,  whatever  they  were,  were  so  un- 
like the  evils  of  these  days  of  ostenta- 
tion and  pretence,  sky-scrapers  and 
"coppers,"  Newport  divorces  and 
New  York  Journals,  Ramapo  steals 
and  Philippine  wars.  The  tolling  of 
the  church  bells  broke  in  upon  our 
meditations  upon  the  leisure  and  re- 
spectability of  the  old  East  Indian 
aristocrats,  who  with  their  decorous 
wives  and  children  had  doubtless  on 
long  ago  Sunday  mornings  implicitly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  same 
bells ;  and  we  obeyed  the  summons. 
It  was  the  Old  South  Church,  with 
its  Wren  steeple ;  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  hear  Watts's  hymns,  a 
half-hour  prayer,  and  the  exposition  of 
a  theology  of  no  later  date  than  that 
of  Lyman  Beecher  or  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons. Since,  however,  we  were  des- 
tined to  hear  very  up-to-date  gospel, 
and  to  be  shaken  sharply  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  old  Chestnut  Street  into 
the  contemporaneity  of  the  last  Satur- 
day night  and  the  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, we  were  grateful  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  gospel  which  we  got. 
Indeed,  we  wished,  and  said  it  to  each 
other  as  we  came  away,  that  the  whole 
American  people  could  be  gathered 
together  and  compelled  to  listen  to 
precisely  that  gospel  for  the  next  six 
weeks. 


The  preacher  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  visiting  Congregational  ministers 
from  England,  of  whom  just  now  we 
have,  to  our  great  happiness,  so  many 
in  New  England, — men  coming  over 
to  attend  the  great  International  Con- 
gregational Council.  We  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  and  when  we  heard 
his  name  it  did  not  mean  anvthing  to 
us,  although  we  found  that  this  was 
much  to  our  discredit,  as  he  had  done 
noteworthy  work  in  England  in  the 
field  of  education.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  did  not  care  to  inquire  much 
about  him  personally,  preferring  to 
think  of  him  simply  as  a  voice. 

His  text  was,  "Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you" ;  and  in  good  sturdy 
English  fashion  he  applied  the 
thought  to  our  everyday  life  and  to 
the  religious  life.  '  It  was  when  he 
came  to  political  life,  however,  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  necessary  for 
these  times.  With  a  courtesy  that  was 
exemplary,  he  drew  all  his  illustrations 
from  England,  and  chiefly  from  the 
present  Chamberlain  high-handedness 
toward  the  poor  Boers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  but  the  ominous  silence  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  Salem  Christians 
who  listened  viewed  his  Transvaal 
case  simply  as  a  parable,  and  made 
the  proper  application. 

Nations,  like  men, — that  was  the 
preacher's  burden, — if  they  pretend  to 
be  Christian,  should  act  in  a  Christian 
way  and  trust  Christian  principles.  It 
is  not  a  Christian  procedure  for  a 
strong  people  to  seize  and  subjugate 
a  weak  people,  to  steal  their  land,  to 
tyrannize  over  them,  to  deny  them  a 
voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  treat  them  like  brothers.  The 
nation  that  does  this  sort  of  thing  can- 
not expect  God's  blessing,  and  will  not 
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have  it.  It  is  not  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven  by  such  doings ;  and  it  is  also 
not  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  in  any 
fruitful,  sure  or  sensible  way.  It  is 
simply  sterilizing  and  hardening  the 
hearts  of  people  whom,  by  helping,  it 
might  make  its  helpers.  It  is  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent,  resentment 
and  a  fatal  revenge,  where  it  might 
sow  the  seed  which  would  bring  forth 
thirty,  sixty  or  a  hundred  fold,  in  grat- 
itude, reinforcement  and  cooperation. 
If  a  nation  does  not  give,  it  will  not  be 
given  to ;  and  if  it  gives  tyranny,  it  will 
get  back  rebellion, — such  is  the  good 
law  of  the  good  God.  Christianity  in 
politics  is  common  sense  in  politics; 
and  the  nation  that  finds  this  out  has 
found  the  key  to  prosperity  and  bless- 
ing. The  hour  has  surely  come  when 
Christian  people  should  rise  to  a  trust 
of  the  truth  that  would  seem  to  be  so 
clear  and  commanding, — that  greed 
and  oppression  and  the  wars  which  are 
their  fruit  should  cease,  and  that 
strong  nations  should  go  forth  to  take 
weaker  nations  by  the  hand  and  lift 
them  lovingly  up  toward  the  freedom 
and  the  higher  knowledge  wherewith 
they  themselves  are  intelligent  and 
free.  By  such  Christlike  giving 
they  will  find  that  they  receive  the 
greatest  gift  and  greatest  strength 
which  can  be  given  to  nations;  while 
defiance  of  this  great  Christian  law 
can  only  lead  to  national  miscarriage 
and  the  suffering  of  mankind. 


The  preacher  drew  his  illustrations, 
we  say,  from  the  present  attitude  of 
the  English  government  toward  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal,  an  attitude 
against  which  the  conscience  and 
higher  thought  of  England  herself  are 
rising  in  such  vigorous  protest.  Few 
recent  political  collisions  furnish  bet- 
ter illustrations  of  the  truth  which  the 
preacher  enforced.  The  situation  in 
the  Transvaal  is  not  a  simple  situation. 
It  is  a  complex  situation.  There  are 
serious  inequalities  and  wrongs  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  should  be  righted. 
But  that,   in  order  to   right  them,  a 


great  nation  like  England,  two  millen- 
niums after  Christ,  should  seriously 
threaten  and  prepare  to  slaughter  the 
Boers  and  take  their  country  into  its 
own  hands,  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
history,  and  an  index  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  ape  and  tiger  still  survive 
in  what  calls  itself  civilization.  If 
England  has  to-day  no  Gladstone  to 
say  this  to  her,  she  does  have  a  Mor- 
ley,  a  Courtenay,  a  Harcourt,  a  Her- 
bert Spencer;  and  these  have  spoken. 
We  shall  not  quote  their  words.  At  a 
time  when  in  America  and  England 
alike  the  church  has  proved  so  recre- 
ant to  humanity,  it  is  a  greater  pleas- 
ure to  hear  a  noble  churchman  speak. 
It  shall  be  Canon  Hicks,  preaching  in 
Manchester  cathedral: 

"The  question  which  our  country  is  ask- 
ing itself  at  this  hour  is:  'Shall  we  go  up 
to  battle  with  the  Transvaal,  or  shall  we 
forbear?'  And  all  the  prophets  are  reply- 
ing, 'Go  up  and  prosper.'  Platform, 
pulpit,  press  seem  to  conspire  in  rec- 
ommending a  high  hand.  'Go  up;  the 
Transvaal  is  ours.  Avenge  Majuba  Hill. 
Break  down  the  irritating  independence  of 
these  hardy  Dutchmen.  Annex  the  coun- 
try, and  set  the  British  flag  flying  over 
Johannesburg.'  Only  very  rarely  does  a 
statesman  here,  a  journal  there,  or  haply 
even  a  preacher  dare  to  assert  that  no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  war  has  yet  been  made 
out, — that  the  war  would  be  needless  and 
unjust.  Such  views  are  unpopular.  The 
man  who  protests  against  the  war  fever 
will  be  called  unpatriotic,  a  Little  Eng- 
lander,  a  friend  of  every  country  but  his 
own.  How  is  it  that  a  whole  nation  seems 
to  acquiesce,  or  even  to  approve,  if  indeed 
we  are  preparing  to  commit  a  great  polit- 
ical blunder  or  a  grave  international 
crime?  Why  was  the  majority  so  strangely 
deceived  in  the  time  of  Ahab?  You  know 
Micaiah's  explanation.  'A  lying  spirit,'  he 
said,  'had  gone  forth,  and  nrevailed  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets.'  We  say  the 
same  to-day.  The  facts  have  not  been 
fairly  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Prejudice  and  passion  have  prevailed 
instead  of  calm  and  collected  reason. 
Statements  of  the  wildest  sort,  pleas, 
wholly  groundless,  have  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  mind.  What  is  worse,  the  pub- 
lic press  has  been  deluged  with  telegrams 
and  paragraphs  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Cape,  designed  to  mislead  British  opinion 
or  excite  animosity  against  the  Boers. 
The  Outlanders'  Council  at  Johannesburg 
and  the  South  African  League  at  the  Cape 
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have  been  busy  at  this  work.  The  capital- 
ists of  South  Africa  have  been  using  the 
telegraph  and  the  press  to  mislead  the 
judgment  and  abuse  the  patriotism  of  the 
British  people. 

"Observe,  further,  for  I  must  speak  quite 
plainly,  how  each  plea  for  war  has  broken 
down  when  honestly  examined.  Once  it 
was  that  British  women  and  children  were 
in  danger  from  Boer  violence;  the  ex- 
posures that  followed  the  miserable  raid 
have  shown  us  how  and  by  whom  that  lie 
was  invented.  Later  it  was  the  'dynamite 
monopoly';  that  plea  was  promptly  ex- 
posed by  experts  in  international  law. 
Then  it  was  the  political  impotence  of  the 
Outlanders.  The  franchise  was  demanded 
for  them,  at  the  peril  of  war.  The  fran- 
chise has  been  conceded,  even  to  a  degree 
beyond  our  demands.  They  have  given 
our  people  the  franchise,  to  an  extent 
which  may  in  a  few  years  sweep  their  elec- 
torate by  a  population  of  Outlanders  at 
present  hostile  to  their  government  and 
openly  relying  on  the  support  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  already  this  zeal  for  the  fran- 
chise has  cooled.  It  is  obvious  that  only 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Outlanders 
would  desire  to  be  naturalized — men  who 
want  to  settle  peacefully  in  the  country 
and  espouse  its  fortunes,  men  who  would 
help  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
republic  and  repel  the  annexation  or  inter- 
ference of  England.  Already  another  plea 
is  being  assigned.  What  a  certain  party  in 
South  Africa  desire  is  war,  and  nothing  else. 
War  means  conquest,  and  conquest  annex- 
ation. The  war  party  covet  the  land  and 
gold  of  the  Transvaal,  not  its  franchise. 

"The  Boers  resent  our 'suzerainty.'  'ihey 
ask  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  questions  that  arise 
out  of  the  conventions.  If  we  grant  this 
arbitration  in  return  for  the  gift  of  the 
franchise — and  why  should  we  not — it 
seems  clear  that  peace  is  assured.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mass  of  our  neople  de- 
sire no  war  with  the  Transvaal.  They  see 
no  reason  for  it.  But  the  danger  is  real 
and  pressing.  We  have  to  fear  the  machina- 
tions of  a  war  party  in  South  Africa  that 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
armed  annexation.  And,  unhapoily  for  us, 
this  difficult  question  has  been  launched 
upon  us  just  at  a  time  when  a  dry  rot  of 
apathy  seems  to  have  overtaken  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  people.  No  commanding 
voice  appeals  to  the  public  conscience  or 
lifts  our  thoughts  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  abiding  interests  of  humanity — jus- 
tice and  peace,  liberty  and  self-control. 
We  have  grown  careless  of  public  ques- 
tions; we  have  been  dazzled  by  a  false  and 
perverted  patriotism.  Greatness  of  em- 
pire does  not  depend  on  vastness  of  area, 
nor  might  of  numbers,  nor  countless 
wealth.     We  are  a  great  nation,   rich  and 


strong.  But  power  and  dignity  have  their 
responsibilities,  and  emoire  its  moral  obli- 
gations. Let  us  afford  to  be  considerate  to 
the  weak.  Let  us  who  love  liberty  respect 
the  independence  of  that  Boer  community, 
men  of  our  own  blood,  and  almost  our 
own  tongue,  whose  very  faults  as  well  as 
virtues  recall  the  qualities  of  those  English 
yeomen  who,  under  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well, made  their  stubborn  stand  for  free- 
dom." 


It  is  the  crowning  irony  of  fate  that 
the  American  republic,  whose  people 
heretofore  have  been  England's  frank 
and  dreaded  critics  in  such  wicked 
enterprises,  finds  herself  at  this  junc- 
ture in  such  a  work  of  conquest  and 
subjugation,  yet  more  unprovoked 
and  wanton,  toward  a  people  yet  less 
able  to  cope  with  her,  and  in  a  spirit 
yet  falser  to  her  own  high  calling  and 
traditions,  that  her  mouth  is  stopped. 
No  word  of  protest  has  been  spoken 
in  our  high  places ;  and  to  the  request 
that  our  government  offer  its  media- 
tion, the  answer  comes  that  it  is  felt 
that  this  would  not  be  opportune,  and 
that  the  English  subjugation  of  the 
Boers  may  even  promote  American 
interests.  It  was  reserved  for  Hol- 
land, where  America  and  England 
have  just  been  represented  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  nations  called  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  universal  peace 
and  arbitration,  to  speak  the  word  of 
protest  and  rebuke,  and  remind  im- 
perial England  of  the  primary  duties 
of  a  Christian  state  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  men.  This  is  the  appeal 
which,  failing  utterance  by  the  para- 
lyzed and  shamed  tongue  of  America, 
has  been  made  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land by  the  people  of  Holland: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
lated to  you  by  a  common  origin,  by  kin- 
dred history  and  traditions  and  by  similar 
habits  and  institutions,  are  proud  of  this  re- 
lationship, and  consider  that  we  derive 
from  it  the  liberty  of  giving  utterance  to 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  our  hearts  and 
to  the  certain  conviction  of  our  minds,  that 
there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  your  people 
who  have  a  strong  inclination  to  inflict  a 
grievous  wrong  upon  the  people  of 
the  South  African  republic  and  off- 
spring of  our  common  Saxon  race,  a  peo- 
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pie  few  and  weak  in  numbers,  but  strong 
in  all  the  virtues  so  highly  valued 
by  all  Anglo-Saxons — courage,  the  spirit  of 
independence,  energy  and  religious  feeling. 

"We  therefore  appeal  toyourdeepersense 
of  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  would  be- 
seech you  to  desist  from  trying  to  obstruct 
this  people  in  their  gradual  development, 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  subject  them  to 
your  will,  as  some  of  your  statesmen  and 
financiers  have  tried  to;  to  desist  from  try- 
ing to  find  reasons  and  pretences  to  inter- 
fere with  their  affairs,  because  they  wish  to 
arrange  these  in  a  way  differing  from  that 
which  you  think  proper;  and  to  allow  these 
people  to  develop  themselves  and  to  be 
moulded  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  irresistibly  will  lead  them  to 
progress  materially  and  spiritually,  un- 
hampered by  forcible  interference,  which 
rather  retards   than  furthers   development. 

"We  ask  this  of  you  urgently,  not  only 
because  another  line  of  conduct  would  lead 
to  brutality,  bloodshed  and  fratricide,  but 
also  because  it  would  violate  all  sense  of 
right,  disgrace  the  British  feeling  of 
justice,  and  throw  derision  upon  the  name 
of  British  magnanimity." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  America 
would  be  saying  at  this  time  if  she 
were  not  shackled  by  circumstances 
which  would  make  her  speech  self- 
satire.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Mr. 
Lodge  and  Mr.  Frye  and  the  rest 
would  say  if  it  were  1896  instead  of 
1899  and  they  were  exploiting  some 
Venezuela  case.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  biting  lines  from  Hosea  Big- 
low  would  be  thrown  about: 

"I  tell  ye,  England's  law  on  sea  and  land 
Has   always   been,   I've   got  the  heaviest 
hand." 

"Old  Uncle  S.,  sez  he,  I  guess 
He  preaches  well,  sez  he; 
But  preachin'  thru,  an'  come  ter  du, 
Why,  there's  the  old  J.  B. 
A-crowdin'  you  an'  me!" 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
have  been  no  strong  individual  ex- 
pressions;  but  there  has  been  no  im- 
pressive public  protest.  Noble  indi- 
vidual protests  there  have  indeed 
been;  and  thousands  of  American 
hearts  beat  warmly  in  response  to  the 
eloquent  appeal  of  Bourke  Cockran 
to  the  President  to  proffer  his  friendly 
mediation : 


fer    of    friendly    mediation    by    you    would 
suffice    to    delay,    if    not    to    prevent,    the 
threatened   invasion  of  the   Transvaal.     If 
this    government    be   justified    in    exerting 
military  force  to  restore  order  at  the  other 
side   of   the   globe,   surely   it   sh  mid   exert 
any  moral  force  to  preserve  order  at  half 
the  distance.     A  recourse  to  arms,  which 
might  result  in  kindling  a  fearful  and  de- 
structive   conflagration    throughout    Chris- 
tendom on  such  questions  as  those  at  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  repub- 
lic would  be  an  injury  to  civilized  society, 
which  all  the  forces  of  civilization  should 
combine   to   resist.     The   assertion   at   the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by   one  power  of  a 
right  to  control  or  prescribe  the  conditions 
governing   the    electoral    franchise    in    an- 
other    country,     admittedly     independent, 
would  be  an  act  of  criminal  aggression,  the 
enormity  of  which  has  been  described  in 
clear,  vigorous  and  scathing  terms  by  the 
present    English   colonial    secretary.     You 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.    Chamberlain    denounced    as    indefen- 
sible any  suggestion  of  interference  by  the 
British  government  in  the  purely  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  the  relations  be- 
tween   this     country     and    England    were 
strained    over    the    Venezuelan    boundary, 
while  now  that  these  relations  have  become 
cordial,  the  same  statesman  feels  embold- 
ened to  trample  upon  his  professions,  if  not 
to  violate  his  principles.    An  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance  can  hardly  be  a  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  the  spread  of 
civilization,    as    its    advocates    contend,    if 
England's  foreign  policy  be  marked  by  re- 
spect  for  justice   while   the   two   countries 
are  estranged  and  by  wanton  acts  of  aggres- 
sion while  their  relations  are  cordial.    It  is 
not  extravagant  or  unreasonable  to  insist 
that  any  country  seeking  alliance — formal 
or  tacit — with  the  United  States   must  show 
some  semblance  of  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  at  least  during  the  period  of  courtship. 
If  there  be  other  and  sounder  reasons  than 
those  assigned  by  the  press  for  the  attitude 
of  the  British  government  in  South  Africa, 
its  position  will  be  strengthened  by  a  dis- 
closure of  them.     A  friendly,  but  urgent, 
tender  of  your  good  offices  would  undoubt- 
edly evoke  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  peace  and  in- 
tegrity   of    the    Transvaal    are   threatened. 
Such  a  statement  would  be  a  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  hostilities,  for  it  would  enable  the 
civilized  world  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, that  judgment  would  impose  itself 
on  both   disputants.      Public   opinion  is   a 
force  which,  in  these  days,  no  nation  can 
disregard." 

* 


Tt  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  prof-  But    we    have    seen    no    American 
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word  which  has  so  impressively  re- 
vealed to  us  our  international  respon- 
sibility and  dereliction,  especially  as 
concerns  England,  as  the  word  of  a 
thoughtful  Englishman  visiting  Amer- 
ica, which  was  printed  in  one  of  our 
Boston  newspapers  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore or  after  we  heard  the  good  gospel 
from  the  English  preacher  in  the 
Salem  pulpit. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  an 
English-American    alliance    is    desirable," 
said  this  cosmopolitan  Englishman  to  the 
newspaper  man,  in  his  upright,  downright 
way.    "Far  better  that  the  two  English-speak- 
ing nations  should  counterpoise  each  other. 
When    England   feels  that   her   doings  are 
liable  to  be  censured  or  even  opposed  by 
the  only  nation  for  whose  opinion  or  en- 
mity we  care  a  penny,  then  Englishmen  of 
liberal  principles  are  assisted  to  keep  some 
check  on  the  Kipl'English — to  coin  a  word. 
[    mean    the    perennial,    piratical,    pitiless 
English  of  adventure  and  aggression,  con- 
tempt   for    human    rights    and    scorn    for 
everything   that   is   really   civilization — art, 
learning,    gentle    manners,    the    disposition 
to  deal  kindly  with  'inferior'  peoples.     In- 
ferior peoples,  by  the  way,  are  peoples  not 
armed  with  machine  guns.    Talk  about  the 
English-speaking  entente  tending  to  civil- 
ization!    It  tends  to  nothing  but  the  firmer 
establishment  of  the  international  money- 
monger — the  dominant  power  of  the  pres- 
ent world.    Ruling  plutocracies  have  always 
rushed  into   foreign   adventure  by  way  of 
diverting   the   people   from    social   and   in- 
dustrial   reforms.     The   policy   into   which 
you  are  being  led  in  America  is  the  English 
Tory  game  to   a  dot.     The   English   'bar- 
barians,' to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  term  for 
them,  comprise  all  the  roughs,  and  nearly 
all  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy,  besides 
the   far   more   dangerous   wire-pulling  and 
directing  class  of  commercial  and  financial 
adventurers  who  go  in  for  the  exploitation 
everywhere  of  the  'inferior'  races.    At  pres- 
ent this  English  barbarian  or  Tory  party 
have  everything  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
partly  because  the  United  States  is  in  no 
position  to  criticise  or  oppose  aggression. 
For  instance,  see  how  free  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain feels  to  dictate  to  the  Boer  republic, 
which   could  formerly  look  confidently  to 
the    American    republic    for    moral    if    not 
material    support.      Chamberlain    couldn't 
go  to  such  insolent  lengths  if  the  mouth  of 
Yankee    criticism    were    not    stopped    with 
Filipino    blood.     The    sense    of   humor   in 
American    editors    warns    them    that   their 
readers   and   the   world    in    general    would 
laugh    at    the    spectacle    of   the    American 
press  backing  the  war  upon  the  Filipinos 
and  condemning  Chamberlain,  who  has  at 


least    some    excuse.      No    more    American 
expostulation     after     this     on     behalf     of 
oppressed       peoples — Armenians,       Finns, 
Greeks,    Irish;    the    sultan    himself    might 
fairly   laugh   at   the   idea.      For  the   world 
feels   that   the  treachery   of   the   American 
republic  to  her  Filipino  allies  is  the  most 
cynical  of  which  modern  history  has  rec- 
ord.    This  opinion  doesn't  often  get  into 
the  English  press;  for  the  English  press  is 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  exploita- 
tion   of    the    weak    peoples,    and    we    have 
much  to  gain  by  egging  on  Brother  Jon- 
athan.   But  a  curious  thing  to  me  is  the  ap- 
parent unconsciousness  in  American  edit- 
ors of  certain  important  effects  of  the  de- 
struction  of   the   republic's    reputation   for 
merciful    and    honorable    dealing.      If   that 
reputation    had    been    maintained    in    the 
Philippines,    if    Aguinaldo's    republic    and 
administration   had    been    encouraged   and 
protected,    then   the    United    States    would 
have   been   regarded,   even   more   than  be- 
fore, with  hopefulness  and  friendliness  by 
Asiatics  in  general;  and  from  the  vantage 
of  a  protected,  peaceful,  independent,  free, 
friendly  Philippine  republic,  an  American 
step  to   the   Asiatic   mainland  would   have 
been    easy   and    welcomed.      Washington's 
overtures  and  advice  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  new  good  will  by  the  Chinese 
and  Koreans;  Americans  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  one  white  people  that  do 
not     plunder     and     subjugate     yellow     or 
brown     people;     their    influence     in    Asia 
would  have  been  vast.    The  Yankee  would 
thus  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  bringing  the 
Oriental    world    into    a    sort    of    tutelage, 
vastly  profitable  to  American  manufactur- 
ers and  beneficial  to  the  Orientals  and  the 
world  at  large.     It  is  conceivable  that  thus 
the   ideas   of  the  founders  of  the   republic 
might  have  permeated   the   Orient  gradu- 
ally,  and   enabled   the   ancient   peoples   to 
understand  and   seek   for  the   blessings   of 
government  by  the  governed.     But  it  is  of 
no   use   talking  more   of  a  vision   so   fair. 
Uncle  Samuel  appears  to  informed  Asiatics 
and  the  general  world  to-day  as  a  treacher- 
ous oppressor,  splashed  with  the  blood  of 
allies  wantonly  shed,  and  getting  ready  to 
march    in    to    the    neck.      Up    to    the    first 
slaughter   of   Filipinos   by  your   American 
forces,  even  men  of  the  world  believed  the 
American  people  to  be  permeated  by  the 
professed    principles    of    the    republic,    be- 
lieved that  they  would  not  engage  in  wars 
of   subjugation.     This    general    belief   sur- 
vived   the    attack    on    Spain,    because    that 
seemed  really  the  uprising  of  a  free,  gen- 
erous people  against  a  desolating  tyranny 
set    full    in    their    view.      It    survived    the 
wanton   assumption   of  sovereignty   in   the 
Philippines,    because    Aguinaldo's    people 
were  obviously  willing  to  accept  your  pro- 
tectorate.    It   survived   even   the   spectacle 
of  McKinley  refusing  to  meet  the  highly 
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educated  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  Filipino  republic  on 
purpose  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement. 
But  it  did  not  survive  the  spectacle  of  Gen- 
eral Otis,  acting  of  course  under  orders, 
refusing  to  stop  the  killing  two  days  after 
it  began,  when  Aguinaldo  implored  him  to 
cease  and  assured  him  that  the  Filipino 
army  had  not  intended  to  and  did  not  be- 
gin the  firing  and  promised  to  withdraw 
his  army  so  far  as  to  preclude  further 
trouble  between  pickets,  and  proposed  to 
negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the  entire  dis- 
pute. That  refusal  of  truce  to  a  people  in 
their  own  country  gave  the  world  a  new 
idea  of  Brother  Jonathan." 


To  one  word  here  the  faithful  Amer- 
ican cannot  say  Amen.  It  is  of  no  use 
talking  more,  says  our  English  friend, 
of  the  fair  vision  of  this  great  republic 
of  the  West  gradually  permeating  the 
Orient  with  the  ideas  of  its  founders 
and  becoming  a  great  power  among 
those  peoples  for  political  progress 
and  human  brotherhood.  The  faith- 
ful American  does  not,  and  never  will, 
abandon  that  fair  vision;  and  he  will 
talk  of  it  only  the  more,  the  more  in 
evil  and  unhappy  days  it  is  obscured. 
If  the  republic  has  never  indeed 
sinned  so  deeply  as  she  is  sinning  to- 
day, she  has  again  and  again  sinned 
deeply,  again  and  again  been  false  to 
the  ideas  of  her  founders,  and  again 
and  again  proved  her  vast  moral  re- 
sources by  coming  back  to  faith  and 
virtue  and  a  life  purified  and  exalted 
by  her  struggles.  Her  resources  of 
faith  and  virtue — to  doubt  it  would  be 
for  the  American  the  ultimate  treason 
— were  never  so  great  as  to-day;  and 
to-morrow  she  shall  be  herself  again, 
clothed  with  the  garments  of  justice, 
and  in  her  own  humane  and  demo- 
cratic mind.  She  shall  need  no  word 
from  her  kin  beyond  the  sea  to  make 
her  tread  beneath  her  feet  the  last 
year's  deeds  of  shame;  and  of  these 
very  sins  and  errors  she  shall  frame 
a  ladder  whereby  she  shall  rise  to 
higher  vantage  ground  of  service  to 
the  wronged  peoples  of  the  East  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  the  wide  world 
through. 

Meantime  these  stern  and  cutting 


English  words  are  certainly  not  pleas- 
ant reading  for  us  in  Washington's  re- 
public in  this  Washington  centennial 
year.  But  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend ;  and  this  frank,  honest  English- 
man is  a  friend  of  America.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  that  plain  truth  is  all 
the  kindness  that  will  last,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  he 
calls  things  bluntly  by  their  right 
names.  Is  it  not  the  best  way?  The 
President's  Philippine  commissioner 
has  declared  that  he  believes  in  hold- 
ing the  Philippines  only  because  he 
"cannot  conceive  of  any  alternative  to 
our  doing  so  except  the  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory in  China."  He  scouts  the  pious 
sentimentalists  who  talk  of  subjugat- 
ing the  Filipinos  to  do  them  good.  If 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  will 
not  help  us  to  enlarge  our  markets, 
he  says,  then  "set  them  free  to-mor- 
row, and  let  their  people,  if  they 
please,  cut  each  other's  throats." 
When  Lord  Salisbury,  twenty  years 
ago,  justified  England's  seizure  of 
Cyprus  by  the  same  kind  of  talk, — not 
indeed  so  gross, — Gladstone  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  words  "the 
words  of  a  political  bandit  rather  than 
those  of  a  British  minister."  Are  we 
better  off,  or  worse,  because  we  have 
not  a  Gladstone  for  our  present  crisis  ? 
Can  sophistry  and  subtleties  long  sus- 
tain national  policies?  Can  men  long 
make  themselves  believe  that  harden- 
ing of  the  heart  is  strength  and  cour- 
age? Are  we  better  off,  or  worse,  for 
trying  to  mask  our  sins  by  pseu- 
donyms? We  read  this  word  yester- 
day in  an  American  religious  news- 
paper, in  an  article  upon  our  present 
war  in  the  Philippines:  "This  is  not 
a  war  of  conquest,  any  more  than  dis- 
persing an  armed  mob  in  Idaho  is  a 
war  of  conquest."  As  a  piece  of  defi- 
nition, this  was  certainly  curious.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
things  the  dictionary  says  about  con- 
quest which  we  are  not  now  fulfilling 
in  the  Philippines.  Conquest  may  be 
a  good  thing — it  sometimes  is — or  a 
bad  thing;  but  conquest  is  precisely 
what  we  are  about  in  the  Philippine 
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Islands ;  namely,  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  sovereignty  upon  a  people  who 
owe  us  nothing,  with  whom  we  never 
had  any  political  relations,  and  upon 
whom  we  have  no  claim,  nor  ever  had 
any.  Lawlessness  in  Idaho,  secession 
in  South  Carolina,  are  acts  of  men 
who  owe  allegiance  to  the  nation,  men 
upon  whom  the  nation  has  conferred 
benefits,  and  upon  whom  it  has  claims 
in  equity.  The  confusion  is  mon- 
strous. How  refreshing,  beside  this 
poor  prevarication,  which  really  de- 
ceives nobody,  not  even  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  rude,  harsh  truth  of  our 
English  friend! 

But  let  definitions  alone.  Surely  it 
would  never  occur  even  to  the  editor 
of  a  religious  newspaper  to  make  such 
a  statement,  if  these  people  were 
strong  instead  of  weak.  If  multiply- 
ing Alaskan  and  fishery  vexations 
moved  England  to  sell  to  us  her 
sovereignty  over  Canada,  and  Canada 
met  our  first  governor-general  with 
an  army,  would  not  the  world  laugh 
at  us  if  we  called  her  a  "rebel"  and 
compared  her  to  a  mob  in  Idaho  and 
to  the  seceding  Southern  States? 
Would  justice  and  the  international 
proprieties  be  satisfied,  to  this  writer's 
thinking,  we  wonder,  if  we  assured  her 
that  we  proposed  to  give  her  people 
"local  self-government  under  United 
States  sovereignty"?  Would  he  ac- 
count her  lawless  and  wicked  if  this 
assurance  did  not  satisfy  her;  and  if 
we  proceeded  to  suppress  her  resist- 
ance by  arms,  would  he  say  that  it  was 
not  a  war  of  conquest,  but  merely  the 
teaching  in  Canada  of  the  "lesson  of 
respect  for  law"?  It  will  be  said  that 
this  is  an  absurd  and  impossible  case. 
Thank  God,  it  is ;  but  only  the  ad- 
vancing moral  sense  of  mankind,  com- 
bined in  the  case  of  some  with  a  re- 
spect for  strength  where  there  is  no  re- 
spect for  weakness,  have  made  it  an 
impossible  case.  The  partition  of 
Poland  was  accomplished  just  one 
hundred  and  four  years  ago — if  one 
cares  to  be  scrupulous  about  the 
chronology  of  the  impossible.     If  we 


say  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  is 
a  question  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  have  no  right  to  be 
heard,  then  we  say  what  we  would  not 
say  of  any  strong  people.  That  any  of 
us  should  say  it  of  a  people  too  weak 
to  cope  with  us  simply  shows  how  far 
the  republic,  in  this  unhappy  crisis, 
has  drifted  into  the  doctrine  that 
might  makes  right. 

That,  we  think,  is  what  our  blunt 
English  friend  would  say  to  us.  That 
is  what  the  English  preacher  at  Salem 
would  say,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  strolled  out  Chestnut 
Street  with  you.  That  is  what  Glad- 
stone would  say.  That,  too,  is  what 
Charles  Sumner  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  say,  what  they  did  say  and 
are  saying  ever,  whether  or  no  men 
hear. 


* 


There  are  two  Englands.  Side  by 
side  are  a  succession  reaching  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  away  back  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  down  to  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  a 
succession  reaching  from  Thomas 
More,  and  away  back  of  Thomas 
More,  down  to  Gladstone  and  John 
Morley.  There  is  the  France  of  an 
imperious,  consuming  militarism,  de- 
fiant of  justice  and  all  moral  obliga- 
tion, with  the  animus  of  a  vain  infalli- 
bility, whose  chief  care  is  to  be  con- 
sistent with  itself;  and  there  is  the 
French  republic,  the  great  body  of 
democratic  men  of  vision,  who  know 
that  militarism  and  free  institutions 
cannot  coexist,  and  whose  care  and 
struggle  are  to  make  France  true  to 
her  own  best  ideals.  This  is  the 
France  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
America  to-day  to  send  her  strong 
words  of  sympathy,  of  admiration  and 
of  cheer.  This  is  the  France  able  to 
give  America  the  warning  of  the  fatal 
curse  of  militarism  in  a  republic  and 
of  the  poisonous  ravage  of  that 
bacillus  of  consistency  which  pres- 
ently makes  a  whole  nation  guilty  be- 
fore the  world  of  sin  against  a  soul, 
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and  leddens  another  nation's  hands 
with  the  blood  of  a  thousand  guiltless 
men.  Which  France  would  America 
hear  and  emulate?     Which  England? 


The  two  Englands  find  their  voice 
in  a  noteworthy  way  in  two  books 
which  at  this  moment  lie  upon  our 
table.  The  one  is  the  new  book  upon 
"Imperial  Rule  in  India,"  by  Theo- 
dore Morison,  which  is  now  attracting 
so  much  attention.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  singularly  able  book,  re- 
markable for  the  facts  which  it  pre- 
sents and  the  abandon  with  which  it 
goes  the  full  length  of  its  principle. 
Its  principle  is  most  repugnant  to  the 
modern  democratic  temper;  but  the 
author  manifestly  does  not  care  about 
that  after  he  has  once  left  his  preface, 
where  he  says:  "I  should  like  at  the 
outset  to  state  explicitly  that  my  in- 
tention has  not  been  to  furnish  reac- 
tionaries with  another  argument 
against  free  institutions."  'He  con- 
cedes in  the  same  breath  that  "an  au- 
thor cannot  pretend  to  dictate  what 
use  shall  be  made  of  the  ideas  he  puts 
forward."  He  is  too  intelligent  a  man 
not  to  know  perfectly  well  that  his 
book  can  serve  no  ends  but  those  of 
reaction  and  absolutism;  but  he  is 
still  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  Mill  and 
the  political  philosophers  who  doubt- 
less stirred  his  heart  in  days  when  he 
had  brighter  hopes  of  progress  and 
more  faith  in  man,  to  a  degree  that 
compels  the  sop  of  this  vague  protest. 
"Those  who  believe  that  popular  gov- 
ernment is  the  highest  form  of  polit- 
ical organization  to  which  mankind 
has  yet  attained,  may  still  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize,"  he  says  oracu- 
larly, as  if  somebody  or  other  denied 
it,  "that  certain  peoples  are  not  yet*  ca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs." 
His  purpose  he  declares  to  be  "to 
suggest  how  the  transition  from  one 
phase  of  political  development  to  an- 
other may  be  effected."  And  then 
he  writes  a  book  to  show  how  every 
impulse  and  attempt  at  such  a  transi- 
tion,  every   tendency   to   self-reliance 


and  self-control,  every  forward  look 
and  forward  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  India,  everything  con- 
taining any  pledge  or  promise  of  po- 
litical maturity  and  self-government 
by  and  by,  ought  to  be  opposed,  hin- 
dered and  thwarted!  This  is  what  it 
comes  to,  when  everything  has  been 
said. 

The  good  things  said  on  the  road — 
the  sensible,  true  and  wise  things — are 
very  many.  Indeed  the  chief  reason 
why  the  book  is  so  bad  is  because  it  is 
so  good.  One  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  harm  done  by  good 
people  generally,  and  especially  in  im- 
portant crises,  is  greater  than  that 
done  by  bad  people.  Outspoken  self- 
ishness and  brutality  carry  their  own 
correction.  A  community  of  good 
people  reacts  and  shudders  when  the 
President's  Philippine  commissioner 
declares  nakedly  his  reasons  why  we 
should  seize  the  Philippines  and  sub- 
jugate their  people.  Such  arguments 
are  not  likely  in  the  long  run  to  do 
damage  to  a  people  among  whom 
there  stand  so  many  schools  and 
church  spires  as  stand  in  America. 
Such  arguments  alone  would  never 
sustain  such  a  policy  as  we  have  been 
betrayed  into  in  the  Philippines.  The 
arguments  which  have  done  damage 
are  the  arguments  of  professional 
good  men,  who  have  deceived  the 
people  by  wearing  the  livery  of 
heaven  and  using  pious  polemics, 
painting  the  bright  prospects  for 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  virtues 
among  these  people  if  we  can  coerce 
and  control  them,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Philippine  precinct  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  when  enough  of  the 
people  have  been  killed  thoroughly  to 
break  the  popular  spirit  and  make  the 
country  contrite  and  resigned.  The 
true  lover  of  freedom  is  tempted  to 
feel  anew,  as  he  reads  the  pious  talk, 
that  resignation,  as  our  friend  puts  it, 
is  the  most  loathsome  of  the  virtues ; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  this  pious 
talk  has  power  with  those  to  whom 
the  talk  of  the  President's  Philippine 
commissioner  is  only  an  offence. 
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Bad  political  philosophy,  we  say,  is 
most  poisonous  and  contagious  when 
mixed  with  all  manner  of  really  good 
considerations.      This    is    what    one 
feels  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  read- 
ing Mr.  Morison's  book.     Mr.  Mor- 
ison   is   not   a    Mephistophelian,    like 
Joseph       Chamberlain       and       Cecil 
Rhodes,    although    the    sundry    im- 
perialists   of   their   ilk   will    laugh    to 
note   how   well   he   helps   them   play 
their    game.      He    is    manifestly    an 
unselfish,  serious,  warm  hearted  and 
brotherly  man,   anxious  to   help  and 
not  to  hurt  his  fellow  men,  and  within 
the   limits    of   his    vision    telling   the 
truth;   but   all   his   truth   is   made   to 
serve  falsehood  because  of  his  polit- 
ical near-sightedness  and  timidity,  be- 
cause of    the  lack    of    a    philosophy 
which   gives  faith  and  helps  men  to 
subsume  facts  in  a  patient,  strong  and 
useful  way. 

Mr.  Morison  is  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the   colleges   in   India,   and  his   book 
shows   great   familiarity   with   Indian 
life    and    conditions.     His    criticisms 
of   detail    show   unusual   penetration, 
sagacity    and     common     sense.     His 
suggestions  of  reform  in  Indian  edu- 
cation,  in   the   conduct   of  the   press, 
and  especially  in  the  character  of  the 
civil   service,   are   liberal,   courageous 
and   statesmanlike.     But  he  is  abso- 
lutely deficient  in  the  sense  which  en- 
ables men  to  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  the  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and    to    welcome    them    instead  -of 
dreading  them.   With  a  frankness  that 
is    exemplary,    he   tells    of   the    great 
wrongs  which  Englishmen  are  doing 
in  India,  things  which  will  fill  the  na- 
tives  with   such   rankling  feelings   of 
injustice  and  inequality.     He  admits 
without  reservation  the  universal  dis- 
content of  the  Indian  people  and  the 
resentment  of  all  the  educated  young 
Indians.      "The    people    do    not    ac- 
knowledge   that    our    rule    has    been 
beneficial    to    them."      Especially    in 
recent     years     the     government     has 
been    "losing   the    confidence   of   the 
people."     "The  educated  classes  now 
denounce   the   English   and   all   their 


works  in  India,  with  ferocity."  "In 
recent  years,  under  the  guidance  of 
newspapers  in  sympathy  with  the 
National  Congress  movement,  an  in- 
terest in  political  questions  has  been 
awakened,  and  with  that  growing  in- 
terest the  unpopularity  of  the  British 
government  is  rising  at  an  accelerat- 
ing pace." 

Mr.  Morison  shows  clearly,  we 
think,  that  there  are  many  fallacies 
current  among  the  Indian  people  as 
to  the  real  economic  conditions  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  fifty  years  ago, 
as  compared  with  to-day ;  but  the  fact 
of  universal  political  discontent  stands 
out  sharp  in  his  pages.  As  one  of  our 
own  American  observers  recently 
wrote,  after  a  visit  to  India,  "every 
educated  Hindu  is  a  rebel."  To  this 
complexion  has  it  come  in  India,  after 
a  century  of  British  rule. 

Mr.    Morison    recognizes,    as    ap- 
pears   from    the    last    word    quoted 
above,  that  the  discontent  grows  just 
as    the    popular    interest    in    political 
questions  grows.    In  a  word,  the  more 
the  Indian  people  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  politics,  the  larger  the  share 
which  is  given  them  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  more  they  are  helped  to  be 
political  men  instead  of  political  chil- 
dren, the  more  seditious  and  ungrate- 
ful, and  the  more  insecure  becomes 
the  British  grasp.    This  final  outcome 
seems  to  be  that  which  to  Mr.  Mori- 
son is  above  all  things  most  dreadful ; 
and  therefore  the  "sedition"  must  be 
stopped   by   a   vigorous   new   policy. 
That  policy  should  be  one  of  abso- 
lute   imperialism.      The    government, 
instead    of    being    impartial,    "should 
publicly  avow  certain   political  opin- 
ions,   and    should    require    its    offi- 
cers   to    hold    those    opinions    as    a 
condition   of   service,    and   to   spread 
them    among   the    people ;    and   hon- 
ors  and   emoluments   should   be   ex- 
clusively reserved  for  those  who  sup- 
port    the     official     policy."      There 
should     be    a    subsidized    imperialist 
press ;    and    these    imperialist   news- 
papers should  give  special  prominence 
to  the  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  with 
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particulars  of  her  life  and  of  court 
news.  Money  might  well  be  diverted 
even  from  good  roads  to  those  royal 
shows  which  dazzle  the  Eastern  mind. 
The  great  stress  altogether  should  be 
laid  upon  the  Empress,  and  not  upon 
political  institutions,  as  loyalty  among 
these  people  can  be  best  attached  to  a 
person.  He  wishes  it  were  possible 
for  the  present  Empress  to  come  to 
India;  and  he  fancies  her  holding 
royal  court  at  Delhi  or  Agra,  and  un- 
folding her  mind  to  her  feudatory 
princes  in  this  strain,  conceived  in 
a  spirit  which  might  well,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  informed  our 
own  Mr.  Pullman: 

"I  have  done  more  for  my  people  in 
India  than  any  sovereign  who  ever  sat 
upon  this  throne.  I  have  not  spent  my 
revenues  upon  jewels  or  palaces,  but  upon 
railways  and  roads,  upon  hospitals  for  your 
sick  and  upon  canals  to  water  your  crops; 
I  have  given  you  peace  within  my  borders, 
and  I  have  fed  you  when  you  were  hungry. 
You  have  repaid  me  with  grumbling  and 
discontent.  You  have  reviled  my  ministers 
and  slandered  my  government.  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  this  ungrateful  fault-finding. 
I  desire  that  it  should  henceforth  cease, 
and  I  have  directed  my  servants  to  honor 
and  promote  those  only  among  you  who 
are  heartily  loyal  to  me  and  my  adminis- 
tration." 

This  is  Mr.  Morison's  last  word ; 
and  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  proper 
medicine  for  the  diseases  of  India. 
Yet  the  man  who  can  urge  this  pre- 
scription says  elsewhere:  "We  have 
not  based  our  dominion  upon  princi- 
ples which  commend  themselves  to 
the  political  instincts  of  the  people, 
and  hence  our  government  has  failed 
to  take  root  in  the  country;  it  rests 
upon  the  top  of  the  people  and,  by  its 
massive  weight,  keeps  them  in  their 
places  and  prevents  commotion,  but 
it  draws  no  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
and  the  people  have  not  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  themselves."  The 
unsophisticated  man  and  the  demo- 
crat would  hail  a  movement  like  that 
of  the  National  Congress,  as  precisely 
something  likely  to  draw  nourishment 
from  the  soil  and  encourage  the  inter- 
est and  activity  of  the  people  them- 


selves; but  Mr.  Morison  sees  only 
the  troubles  incident  to  the  institution 
of  the  Congress.  He  has  no  faith  in 
any  policy  which  is  meant  to  encour- 
age the  beginnings  of  self-govern- 
ment among  the  Indian  people,  nor  in 
anything  but  absolute  imperialism. 

We  have  here  in  a  word  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  eternal  failure  of  men 
who  think  chiefly  of  order  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  prog- 
ress. Men  are  vexed  and  bothered  by 
the  unrest  and  disorders  of  crude  and 
untrained  peoples ;  they  cannot  sum- 
mon the  patience  which  Nature  shows 
in  her  geological — yes,  and  in  her  so- 
ciological— processes;  and  they  say: 
We  will  have  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment and  bring  things  to  pass  by 
simply  carrying  people  in  our  arms 
and  managing  their  affairs  for  them, 
silencing  their  protests  and  holding 
down  their  stirrings  and  aspirations. 

But  we  confess  that  the  most  start- 
ling page  to  us  in  Mr.  Morison's 
book  is  that  in  which  he  touches  the 
bearing  of  imperialism  in  India  upon 
democracy  in  England.  He  frankly 
recognizes  that  a  nation  cannot  per- 
manently or  successfully  proceed 
upon  one  principle  at  home  and  an- 
other abroad.  The  impulse  to  har- 
mony is  always  imperious.  Mr.  Mori- 
son,  thinking  chiefly  of  India,  con- 
cludes that,  in  order  to  have  there 
the  imperialism  which  he  thinks 
desirable,  England  might,  for  the 
sake  of  efficient  harmony,  sacrifice 
some  of  her  own  democracy.  While 
England  is  controlled  by  her  present 
democratic  spirit,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  thinks,  will  always  consider 
the  probable  "repercussion"  of  an 
autocratic  policy  in  India  upon  do- 
mestic affairs.  "Free  nations,"  said 
Froude,  "cannot  govern  subject  prov- 
inces"; and  Mr.  Morison,  quoting 
the  word,  says:  "It  is  conceivable  that 
England  may  one  day  provide  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  apho- 
rism. If  an  imperial  sentiment  is  once 
vigorously  ascendant  in  English  poli- 
tics, I  can  believe  that  for  the  better 
governing    of    our    dependencies    we 
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would  be  willing  to  forego  some  of 
the  liberties  which  impede  our  sway 
in  India,  and  a  generous  desire  to  free 
our  Indian  subjects  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  foreign  yoke  might  lead  us 
by  a  very  passable  logic  to  the  alter- 
native either  of  shuffling  off  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  India  or  of 
submitting  ourselves  to  a  form  of 
government  which  would  not  be  de- 
grading to  them."  Mr.  Morison  is 
almost  to  be  admired  for  the  boldness 
of  his  logic,  even  though  it  bring  him 
to  this  extraordinary  proposition  to 
throw  English  democracy  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus.  The  point  of  the  whole  for 
the  American  reader  lies  in  the  Amer- 
ican application  of  it. 


It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this 
most  melancholy  and  dispiriting  oT 
virtuous  books  to  something  in  which 
the  true,  constructive  English  spirit 
finds  expression.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  remarkable  work  done  bv  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. The  account  on  our  table  is,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  in  one  of  our  own 
government  publications,  the  latest 
report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  acount  is  in  the  main  a 
compilation  from  an  article  on  "The 
Growth  and  Political  Organization  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States,"  by 
Francis  B.  Forbes,  which  appears 
among  the  papers  accompanying  the 
treaty  of  peace  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  President's  message  of 
January  4,  1899,  and  published  among 
the  Senate  documents.  It  is  our  duty 
to  remember  that  we  thus  had  in  our 
hands,  when  we  elected  the  policy  of 
subjugation  which  we  are  now  carry- 
ing out  in  the  Philippines,  completest 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  Christian  English  statesman 
solved  a  far  more  difficult  problem 
peacefully  and  successfully. 

When  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  arrived 
at  Singapore  in  1873  as  governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  he  found  a 
condition  of  anarchy  prevailing  in 
the    native    states    of    the    peninsula, 


which  was  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  a  great 
hindrance  to  trade.  As  soon  as  he 
had  mastered  the  facts  of  the  situation 
he  at  once  entered  into  personal  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  chiefs.  This 
is  what  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
principles  upon  which  he  acted: 

"Personal  influence  has  always  great  ef- 
fect upon  natives  of  the  type  of  the  Perak 
chiefs,  and  this  influence  I  endeavored  to 
apply.  Where  it  was  possible,  I  sought  in- 
terviews with  them  and  pointed  out  the  ef- 
fects of  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
was  suffering.  Their  real  interests  were 
peace,  trade  and  the  opening  up  of  their 
country.  In  place  of  anarchy  and  irregular 
revenues,  I  held  out  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  plenty.  I  offered  them  advisers  who 
would  restore  order  from  chaos  without 
curtailing  their  sovereignty.  They  were 
willing  to  listen  to  reason,  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  persons,  whether  wearing  silk  hats 
or  turbans,  usually  are." 

As  a  result  of  kind  and  manly  con- 
ferences, the  chiefs  practically  said  to 
the  British  authorities:  "Give  us  peo- 
ple to  open  up  our  country;  we  are 
quite  ready  to  take  your  advice  and 
be  guided  by  your  influence."  Gov- 
ernor Clarke  impressed  upon  his  coun- 
cil the  importance  and  high  promise 
of  a  fraternal  policy  towards  these 
Malay  tribes.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a 
great  and  imperial  question  to  think 
out.  Standing  as  we  do  here  on 
the  grave  of  ancient  empires,  let  it  be 
now  our  mission,  gentlemen,  to 
gather  together  their  scattered  frag- 
ments and  form  them  into  the  cradle 
of  a  new  and  fair  dominion,  federated 
in  justice  and  morality,  and  which  will 
exceed  in  usefulness  to  mankind  and 
in  honor  to  our  nation  and  faith  all 
that  has  preceded  it  on  these  shores." 

"Such  was  the  policy,"  comments 
the  writer  of  the  report  issued  in  this 
year  1899  by  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, "by  which  the  British  govern- 
ment was  guided  in  assuming  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Malay  States.  If 
it  was  inspired  by  high  considerations 
of  humanity  and  morality,  it  was  none 
the  less  [sic!]  statesmanlike  and  prac- 
tical.    And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
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it  has  been  unswervingly  pursued  by 
the  residents  and  other  British  officers 
during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

The  record  of  the  efforts  and  suc- 
cess which  followed  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  resolve  is  indeed  inspiring. 
At  the  start  he  made  only  five  British 
appointments  of  residents  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.  All  of  these  gentlemen, 
whether  as  military  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  vStraits  Settlements  civil 
service,  had  learned  to  speak  the 
Malay  language,  were  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  had  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  people.  These 
few  men,  inspired  by  a  high  ideal  of 
duty,  set  to  work  to  restore  confi- 
dence, to  bring  back  settlers,  to  infuse 
order  into  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, and,  by  starting  road  making 
and  other  public  works,  to  turn  state 
expenditure  into  profitable  channels. 
They  established  courts,  either  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  code  or  seeing  that 
substantial  justice  was  administered 
in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  Malay  custom ;  and  they  made 
native  headmen  responsible  for  order 
in  the  villages  and  rural  districts. 
They  worked  always  in  cooperation 
with  the  native  authorities  and  in 
ways  which  the  natives  approved. 
Schools  were  established  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  character  and  status  of  the 
native  headmen  and  preparing  the 
people  for  a  larger  share  in  local  gov- 
ernment. On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion since  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  with- 
drawal from  office,  direct  annexation 
has  been  proposed ;  but  the  proposal 
has  always  been  overruled  and  the 
protectorate  continued. 

The  English  residents,  few  as  they 
have  been  in  number,  have  accom- 
plished so  much  because  they  have 
been  required  to  deal  justly  and  sym- 
pathetically with  the  natives,  and  be- 
cause, remaining  for  years  in  the 
service,  they  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Malays  and  have 
won  their  respect  and  affection.  The 
primary  desire  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
was  to  keep  these  residents  in  sympa- 


thy with  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  the  Malay  states  and  of  the  traders, 
planters  and  others  engaged  in  devel- 
oping them.  In  the  federal  council 
which  he  established,  meeting  in  dif- 
ferent states  in  rotation,  the  sultan  in 
whose  state  the  council  assembles 
presides,  in  the  absence  of  the  com- 
missioner or  the  resident  general. 

Summing  up  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  during  the  quar- 
ter century  from  this  humane  and 
statesmanlike  experiment,  which  at 
the  beginning  had  no  parallel  in  Brit- 
ish dealing  with  alien  races,  the  writer 
of  the  government  report  states  that 
all  piracy  and  land  fighting  have  been 
absolutely  stamped  out,  slavery  has 
been  suppressed,  taxation  has  been 
made  very  light  and  yet  very  pro- 
ductive, roads  and  railways  have  been 
constructed  in  hitherto  pathless  for- 
ests and  jungles,  and  prisons,  hos- 
pitals and  schools  have  been  built  and 
maintained.  The  equality  of  all  races 
and  classes  before  the  law  is  every- 
where recognized.  No  native  leader 
is  antagonistic  or  discontented ;  each 
sultan  sees  his  own  flag  flying  and 
every  law  enforced  in  his  name;  and 
the  public  revenues  are  many  times 
greater  than  under  the  old  regime, 
and  are  largely  spent  in  permanent 
improvements.  In  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle direct  interference  by  the  imperial 
government.  For  some  years  past 
there  has  been  no  imperial  interfer- 
ence at  all,  nor  is  any  probable  under 
normal  circumstances.  No  sharp 
shock  has  ever  been  given  to  native 
customs  or  feelings ;  but  all  these 
beneficent  and  revolutionizing  results 
have  been  wrought  by  sympathy  and 
cooperation,  by  a  genuine  concern  as 
to  how  the  Malays  could  themselves 
be  uplifted  and  helped  toward  local 
self-government,  and  not  simply  as  to 
how  they  could  be  exploited  for  some 
immediate  British  interest.  All  has 
been  done,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  him- 
self says,  "by  the  residents  laying 
down  and  insisting  on  the  constant 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
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interests  of  the  people  they  were  sent 
to  govern  should  be  the  first  consider- 
ation of  government  officers.  Bv 
learning  their  language,  their  preju- 
dices, their  character,  and  by  showing 
them  that  consideration  which  alone 
can  secure  sympathy  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  government  and 
people,  their  respect  has  been  won." 
In  conclusion,  no  more  fitting  or 
timely  words  can  be  submitted  to 
American  readers,  and  none  can  more 
expressly  emphasize  the  virtue  and 
high  advantage  of  this  fraternal  and 
noble  policy,  with  its  eminent  success, 
as  over  against  the  policy  of  selfish- 
ness, contempt  and  subjugation,  the 
tyrannous  alternative  of  unquestion- 
ing submission  or  "ruin,"  which  our 
government  has  elected  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  its  sure  heritage — what- 
ever the  chance  outcome  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  battles — of  resent- 
ment, abortion  and  sterility,  than 
these  from  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Institution: 

"Not  by  wars  involving  the  slaughter  of 
native  races,  not  by  drafts  upon  the  im- 
perial exchequer,  not  by  the  agency  of 
chartered  companies,  which  necessarily 
seek  first  their  own  interests,  has  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Malay  States  been  attained. 
Their  present  peace  and  marvellous  ad- 
vance in  prosperity  have  been  due  to  a 
sympathetic  administration,  which  has 
dealt  tenderly  with  native  prejudices,  and 
sought  to  lead  upward  a  free  people,  in- 
stead of  forcibly  driving  a  subject  race." 

*      * 

The  section  upon  this  great  and 
didactic  work  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
in  the  report  of  our  Civil  Service 
Commission  closes  with  these  words: 
"Some  apology  is  due  for  having  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Malay  protectorate;  but 
this  apology  is  found  in  the  similarity 
of  race  and  other  conditions  there  to 
those  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
the  Philippines."  No  apology  was 
due.  The  primary  duty  of  every 
patriotic  American  official  to-day,  and 
of  every  patriotic  American  citizen,  is 
to    emphasize    wherever    opportunity 


offers  the  great  truth  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  which  we  prate  is  good  for 
nothing  except  for  use ;  that  it  is  not 
something  simply  to  put  ourselves  to 
sleep  with  in  our  churches,  but  to 
rouse  and  command  us  in  our  social 
and  political  life.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  does  not  need  to  apolo- 
gize for  reminding  the  government, 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  aberra- 
tions, that  humaneness  and  honor  in 
dealing  with  weaker  peoples  are  not 
only  creditable,  but  also  profitable, 
and  that  this  is  not  only  a  theorem, 
but  something  which  finds  at  least 
one  illustration  in  sturdy  British  prac- 
tice. Our  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  not  so  difficult  as  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke's.  We  had  a  far  more 
enlightened  and  capable  people  to 
deal  with,  a  people,  too,  who  had 
earned  a  right  to  fuller  recognition 
and  whose  gratitude  for  kind  and 
honorable  treatment  would  have  been 
far  surer.  But  if  our  problem  had 
been  far  more  difficult  than  it  was,  our 
duty,  as  a  great  democracy,  would 
still  have  been  clear:  "to  lead  upward 
a  free  people,  instead  of  forcibly  driv- 
ing a  subject  race." 


* 
*     * 


There  is  no  other  country  which 
can  teach  us  in  America  to-day  so 
much  as  England.  There  is  no  other 
which  offers  so  many  examples,  or  so 
many  warnings.  No  other  country 
has  been  so  brutal  and  rapacious  in 
subjugating  and  exploiting  weaker 
peoples, — and  the  British  heart  has 
been  hardened  and  the  British  blood 
poisoned  by  the  process.  England 
and  the  British  Empire  are  full  of 
monuments  of  the  wickedness  and 
banefulness  of  policies  which  America 
heretofore  has  always  condemned,  but 
to  which  insidious  voices  are  now 
beckoning  herself.  But  also  noble 
English  voices  and  noble  chapters  of 
English  history  are  preaching  to 
America,  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  with  power,  the  old,  old 
gospel:  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  edven 
unto  you." 
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SINCE  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign there  has  been  less  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  "practical" 
men  to  spurn  the  teachings  of  the  so- 
called  theorists  in  economic  science. 
That  there  exists  any  danger  of  un- 
duly exalting  the  economists  no  one 
can  believe  who  observes  the  eco- 
nomic heresies  so  frequently  put  forth 
by  editors  and  preachers.  Nine  peo- 
ple out  of  ten,  if  asked  for  advice, 
would  affirm  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  rich  for  luxuries  are  a  good  thing 
for  society,  because  they  "put  money 
into  circulation"  and  "give  employ- 
ment to  laborers."  Every  man  who 
has  mastered  the  elements  of  political 
economy  knows  that,  in  a  normal  con- 
dition of  business,  lavish  expenditures 
will  do  no  such  thing;  he  knows  that 
unless  the  money  is  actually  hoarded, 
which  it  is  not  in  these  days,  it  will  be 
in  circulation  anyhow  and  will  furnish 
employment.  When  a  millionaire  ex- 
pends $100,000  on  a  fancy  ball,  he 
gives  employment  to  caterers,  cab- 
men, waiters  and  various  flunkeys.  All 
that  is  seen.  But  when  he  saves  the 
$100,000  and  deposits  it  in  a  bank,  it 
is  at  once  drawn  out  by  manufac- 
turers or  merchants,  who  employ  men 
in  building  a  new  mill  or  railway  or 
store.  That  is  not  seen.  In  the  first 
case  the  $100,000  is  consumed  by  a 
number  of  people  more  or  less  useless 


to  society,  and  after  it  is  gone  society 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it.  In  the 
second  case  the  $100,000  is  consumed 
by  an  equal  number  of  wage  earners, 
and  when  it  is  gone  society  has  a  new 
mill  or  railway  to  show  for  it. 

All  this  is  trite  enough  to  men  who 
have  thought  out  the  matter ;  but  it  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  value  of  politi- 
cal economy  as  a  guide  to  everyday 
conduct.  As  our  industrial  develop- 
ment proceeds,  leading  us  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  simple  agricul- 
tural economy  of  our  fathers  to  the 
complicated  conditions  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized industrial  and  commercial 
economy,  the  need  of  expert  knowl- 
edge will  be  more  and  more  keenly 
felt.  Already  a  great  deal  of  foolish 
and  harmful  legislation  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  wise 
counsel  and  expert  guidance.  Much 
of  the  anti-trust  legislation  is  worse 
than  useless ;  some  indeed  has  been 
found  unconstitutional.  The  ques- 
tions involved  are  questions  whose 
solution  demands  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  same  is  preeminentlv  true 
of  our  monetary  questions.  The  air 
is  rife  with  complaints  of  unjust  tax- 
ation, and  legislators  are  beginning  to 
turn  to  lifelong  students  of  finance 
and  economy  for  assistance.  Who 
are  some  of  the  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  study  of  eco- 
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nomic  problems  and  gained  recogni- 
tion for  American  scholarship  in  the 
older  countries  of  Europe  t 

The  year  1876,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, will  be  remembered  as  the 
birth-year  of  American  independence 
in  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  really 
very  little  serious  study  of  the  science 
in  the  United  States ;  the  only  Amer- 
ican economist  with  a  European  repu- 
tation was  Henry  C.  Carey.  True, 
the  state  papers  of  Hamilton  and 
Gallatin  were  masterpieces  in  the  do- 
main of  finance,  but  their  value  has 
only  recently  received  general  recog- 
nition. The  "professional  econo- 
mists" were  simply  popularizers  #  of 
European  science,  editors  of  English 
works  like  Adam  Smith's  or  John 
Stuart  Mill's  systems  of  political 
economy,  or  producers  of  text-books 
based  on  such  works.  But  in  1876 
the  lamented  General  Francis  A. 
Walker  published  his  work  on  the 
"Wages  Question,"  in  which  he  at- 
tacked many  of  the  accepted  doctrines 
of  English  political  economy  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  original  and  in- 
dependent thought  in  America,  which 
has  brought  this  country  abreast  of 
Europe  in  the  realm  of  economic 
science.  The  distinguished  Italian 
economist,  the  late  Professor  Luigi 
Cossa,  in  his  valuable  "Introduction 
to  tne  Study  of  Political  Economy," 
speaks  justly  of  "the  strides  made 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  study 
of  economics  in  America  and  .  .  . 
the  eminence  there  attained  by  a 
group  of  able  writers  who  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison 
with  the  ablest  scientific  lights  of 
Europe." 

General  Walker  was  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  economist  to  make  a 
distinction  between  interest  and  prof- 
its, between  the  capitalist  and  the  en- 
trepreneur— the  undertaker,  adven- 
turer, employer ;  and  his  theory  of 
profits  as  a  rent  or  differential  won  by 
superior  ability  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted.    He  also  attacked  the  wage- 
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fund  doctrine ;  and  in  this  he  was  ably 
seconded  a  few  years  later  (1879)  by 
Henry  George,  whose  book  on 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  has  enjoyed 
a  world-wide  circulation.  This  work 
has  also  stimulated  economic  thought 
in  the  United  States,  although  its  cen- 
tral thesis  (the  single  tax)  is  generally 
rejected  by  economists.* 

A  third  stimulus  came  from  Ger- 
many, whither  at  this  time  many 
young  Americans  were  repairing  to 
complete  their  studies.  In  Germany 
there  had  been  a  revolt  aeainst  the 
doctrines  of  the  "classical"  or  English 
school  of  economics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "historical"  school, 
which  discarded,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  rigidly  deductive  methods  of  the 
orthodox  school,  its  advocacy  of  lais- 
ses  faire  or  non-interference  in  indus- 
try by  the  state,  and  its  alleged  neg- 
lect of  ethical  considerations  in  po- 
litical economy. 

Within  a  few  years  the  new  move- 
ment had  made  such  headway,  under 
the  impetus  given  by  General  Walker 
and  the  young  economists  of  German 
training,  that  it  was  possible  to  form 
a  strong  economic  society.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1885  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  whose  annual  meetings 
have  ever  since  been  an  inspiration  to 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  living  economists,  that  Henry 
George's  contributions  to  pure  economic  theory  will  live 
long  after  that  one  idea  is  forgotten  with  which  his  name 
is  now  commonly  connected. 
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the  economists,  as  well  as  to  scholarly 
men  in  business,  politics  and  the  pro- 
fessions, and  whose  publications  have 
greatly  promoted  original  investiga- 
tions and  brought  their  results  before 
the  students  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
New  World.  The  dispute  between 
the  "classical"  and  "historical" 
schools  has  long  since  settled  itself; 
the  economists  of  this  country  are 
now  in  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  scope,  aims  and  methods  of  their 
science,  and,  unhindered  by  internal 
disputes,  are  giving  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  extension  of  the 
bounds  of  economic 
knowledge.  All 
recognize  that  both 
the  deductive  and  the 
inductive  methods, 
the  abstract  reason- 
ing from  assumed 
premises  and  the 
drawing  of  conclu- 
sions from  histor- 
ical and  statistical 
data,  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of 
truth,  each  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  writings  of 
Professor  Seligman 
afford  an  excellent 
example  of  the  use 
of  the  two  methods. 
His  first  important 
work  was  a  collec- 
tion, with  criticism, 
of  the  Finance  Sta- 
tistics of  American  Commonwealths, 
— in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
historical  school  which  he,  with  reser- 
vations, espoused.  But  as  he  came  to 
formulate  principles  of  taxation,  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  found  it  more  and 
more  necessary,  in  order  to  master  his 
vast  materials,  to  start  from  certain 
premises  and  reach  conclusions 
through  a  train  of  thought  almost 
geometrically  vigorous  in  its  logical 
processes.  That  is  the  only  possible 
method  that  can  yield  results,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  field  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation,   which   is   covered   by   Pro- 
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fessor  Seligman  in  his  monograph  on 
this  subject  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  any  other  work  in  English. 

The  only  important  economists  not 
now  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
Economic  Association,  since  the 
death  of  David  A.  Wells,  are  Pro- 
fessor Sumner  of  Yale  and  possibly 
Professor  Laughlin  of  Chicago,  who 
are  supposed  to  hold  more  closely  to 
the  laissez  fairc  or  "let  alone"  policy 
of  the  classical  economists. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  no  well- 
defined  "schools"  exist  among  the 
economists  of  this  country  and  that 
no  exact  classifi- 
cation of  them  can 
be  made.  The  best 
one  can  do  is  to 
classify  them  ac- 
cording to  the  sub- 
jects which  pre- 
dominate in  their 
writings.  The  first 
class,  so  viewed, 
would  consist  of 
those  whose  writ- 
ings chiefly  have  to 
do  with  pure  eco- 
nomic theory,  the 
abstract  principles 
that  are  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  science, 
such  as  the  theory 
of  value  and  of  dis- 
tribution, interest, 
profits,  wages,  rent. 
A  g  r  e  a  t  many 
American  econo- 
mists have  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  theories  in  recent  years, 
on  account  of  the  proposal  of  a  new 
theory  of  value  by  the  Austrian  econo- 
mists, Bohm-Bawerk,  Wieser,  Men- 
ger,  and  others.  But  there  are  two 
men  who  stand  preeminent  for 
their  constructive  thought, — Profess- 
ors John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Clark,  who  is  now  about 
forty-five  years  old,  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College.  After  taking  his 
degree  there  in  1875  he  went  to  Ger- 
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many  for  a  time,  studying  especially 
under  Knies  of  Heidelberg,  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "historical" 
school.  He  then  became  a  professor 
in  Carleton  College,  Minnesota, 
where  for  five  years  he  taught  almost 
anything  required,  from  the  ancient 
languages  to  modern  sciences.  In 
1882  he  went  to  Smith  College  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science, 
and  remained  there  for  eleven  vears. 
Three  years  more  were  spent  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Am- 
herst and  as  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  where  he  first  came 
into  contact  with  graduate  students  of 
high  ability,  and  inspired  many  of 
them  to  undertake  constructive  work. 
The  rich  results  of  his  teaching  are 
evidenced  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Lucius  S.  Merriam,  who  was  so  un- 
fortunately drowned  in  Cayuga  Lake 
a  few  years  ago  while  an  instructor  at 
Cornell ;  of  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver, 
now  a  professor  at  Oberlin  College, 
and  of  other  young  economists.  Four 
years  ago  Professor  Clark  joined  the 
faculty  of  political  science  at  Colum- 
bia Universitv,  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  do  only  that  advanced  teach- 
ing in  pure  theory  for  which  he  is  so 
eminently  qualified.  His  classes  are 
small,  but  they  consist  of  young  men 
who  will  be  the  economic  teachers  of 
the  next  generation  of  young  Amer- 


icans. Professor  Clark  has  been  hon- 
ored with  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, after  President  Walker  and  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  had  laid  down  the  of- 
fice. His  writings  are  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  publications 
and  of  the  various  economic  journals, 
but  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
two-volume  treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy, which  will  contain  his  theories 
developed  in  systematic  form.  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  he  published  his 
"Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  which  still 
remains  a  most  original  and  stimulat- 
ing book,  interesting  even  to  the  lay- 
man. 

Professor  Patten  possesses  the 
same  power  as  Professor  Clark  to 
inspire  his  students.  He  is  a  western 
man,  having  been  born  in  1852  near 
Chicago,  and  studied  first  at  North- 
western Universitv  and  then  at  the 
University  of  Halle  in  Germany, 
where  he  won  the  doctor's  degree  in 
1878.  His  doctor's  dissertation  on 
the  Finances  of  American  States  and 
Cities  gave  little  indication  of  the 
strongly  theoretical  bent  of  mind 
which  he  has  since  developed.  But 
in  1885  he  published  "The  Premises 
of   Political    Economy,    being   a   Re- 
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examination  of  certain  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Economic  Science," 
which  showed  him  to  be  a  critic  of 
rare  insight.  This  work  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  monographs  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, in  which  his  ability  as  a  con- 
structive thinker  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished.   He  has  struck  out  an  entirely 
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new  line  of  thought,  and  one  that  is 
destined  to  receive  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention,  namely,  the 
theory  of  progress  on  the  basis  of 
social  choices.  In  his  "Consumption 
of  Wealth"  he  showed  how  industrial 
progress  might  be  promoted  by  a 
more  rational  expenditure ;  and  in  his 
great  work  on  "The  Theory  of  Dy- 
namic Economics"  he  pointed  out  that 
progress  rests  less  on  environment 
and  objective  realities  than  on  the 
subjective  characteristics  and  capaci- 
ties of  producers.  In  his  latest  work, 
"The  Theory  of  Social  Forces,"  he 
has  further  developed  his  ideas.  Pro- 
fessor Patten  has  also  written  on  pop- 
ular topics  with  the  same  freshness 
and  vigor.  He  is  perhaps  the  onlv 
thoroughgoing  protectionist  among 
the  first-rate  economists,  and  his 
"Economic  Basis  of  Protection"  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  arguments  for 
the  protectionist  policy  ever  written. 
In  his  "Economic  Basis  of  Prohibi- 
tion" he  argues  that  total  abstinence 


is  called  for  in  our  climate,  that  the 
American  diet  is  a  "sweet  diet,"  in 
which  alcohol  is  an  inharmonious  and 
injurious  element,  and  that  in  the 
"struggle  for  survival"  the  drinking 
man  will  finally  go  to  the  wall  before 
the  abstainer.  Since  1885,  Professor 
Patten  has  held  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  pub- 
lishes not  only  a  "Political  Economy 
and  Public  Law  Series,"  but  also  a 
series  of  "Studies  in  Politics  and 
Economics,"  by  student  members  of 
the  school.  As  an  instance  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  Professor  Patten  is 
held  abroad,  the  story  may  be  re- 
peated of  how  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  Professor  Patten  to  Professor 
Conrad,  his  former  Halle  teacher,  he 
was  introduced  by  the  latter  to  the 
members  of  his  seminar  with  the 
words:  "Professor  Doctor  Patten 
aus  America,  meine  Herren,  —  who 
was  once  a  student  of  mine,  but  has 
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made  more  valuable  contributions  to 
the  science  of  political  economy  than 
his  teacher."  Professor  Conrad,  who 
is  editor  of  the  Jahrbucher  fiir  Nation- 
aloekonomie  und  Statistik,  the  leading 
economic  journal  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  modest  man ;  but  it  is  true  that 
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Professor  Patten  deserves  a  high  rank 
among  the  constructive  economists  of 
our  day. 

Many  other  American  economists 
have  written  acute  criticisms  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  and  some  few  have 
done  constructive  work.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb,  the 
eminent  astronomer, 
who  has  not  only  con- 
tributed largely  to  the 
reviews,  but  has  pub- 
lished a  very  sugges- 
tive work  on  the 
"Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy."  His 
distinction  of  capital 
and  income  as  differ- 
ent modes  of  measur- 
ing wealth  is  gaining 
wide  acceptance.  Pro- 
fessor F.  H.  Giddings 
of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity made  valuable 
contributions  to  the 
theory  of  distribution 
before  he  gained  his 
wider  reputation  as  a 
sociologist. 

Among  the  younger  men  devoted 
to  theory  may  be  mentioned  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Fetter  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, whose  essay  on  the  Theory  of 
Population  (in  the  German  language) 
is  held  to  be  the  ablest  thing  yet  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  by  such  competent 
critics  as  Professor  Conrad  of  Flalle 
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and  Professor  Hadley  of  Yale ;  Dr.  C. 
H.  Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, whose  "Theory  of  Transporta- 
tion" is  the  best  thing  on  the  subject 
in  English;  Professor  T.  N.  Carver  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  has  formulated 
a  theory  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  "final  utility"  theory  of  value; 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale, 
whose  essays  on  Capital  are  now  run- 
ning in  the  Economic  Journal  (Lon- 
don). 

Another  group  of  able  economists 
have  devoted  themselves,  so  far  as 
their  principal  writings  are  concerned, 
to  single  branches  of  economics  such 
as  taxation,  finance,  money  and  bank- 
ing. Currency  and  credit  number 
many  able  students  among  their  devo- 
tees, chief  of  whom  are  Charles  F. 
Dunbar  and  William  Graham  Sumner, 
professors  at  Harvard  and  Yale  re- 
spectively, and  Horace  White,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Professor  Dunbar 
is  over  sixty-five  years 
old  and  has  virtually 
retired  from  teaching, 
although  he  continues 
to  edit  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics. 
He  is  one  of  the  ripest 
economic  scholars  in 
this  or  any  other 
country,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he 
has  published  so  little. 
His  best  known  work 
is  entitled  "Chapters 
on  the  Theory  and 
History  of  Banking" ; 
and  although  this  con- 
tains but  a  tithe  of  the 
material  he  has  given 
to  Harvard  students  in  his  lectures,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  extant  and 
the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Professor 
Dunbar  was  the  second  president  of 
the  American  Economic  Association. 
Professor  Sumner  is  about  fifty-five 
years  old,  having  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1863.     He  has  written  a  "History  of 
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American  Currency" 
and  the  chapters  of 
banking  in  the  United 
States  in  the  new 
four-volume  work  en- 
titled "Banking  in  all 
Countries."  On  ac- 
count of  his  familiar- 
ity with  financial  his- 
tory, Professor  Sum- 
ner was  chosen  to 
write  the  biography 
of  Andrew  Jackson  in 
the  American  States- 
men series,  and  his 
book  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series.  He 
has  written  considera- 
bly on  social  ques- 
tions and  is  perhaps  william 
the  most  aggressive  free  trader  in 
the  country.  Freedom  is,  in  fact, 
his  one  cry, — free  trade,  free  competi- 
tion, freedom  of  contract,  and  freedom 
in  everything.  In  this  day  of  com- 
binations and  monopolies,  he  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  voters. 

Horace  White  is  not  a  college 'pro- 
fessor, but  a  scholar  in  journalism, 
who  has  studied  the  theories  of  money, 
credit  and  taxation  long  and  carefully. 
The  work  that  he  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  on  "Money  and  Bank- 
ing" shows  his  familiarity  with  theory 
and  acquaintance  with  facts.  The 
book  has  as  a  sub-title  the  words, 
"As  Illustrated  by  American  His- 
tory," and  it  therefore  supplements 
Professor  Dunbar's  work,  which  deals 
more  with  fundamental  principles  and 


includes  the  great  foreign  banks.  Mr. 
White's  book  is  marked  throughout 
by  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  mono- 
metallism. 

The  question  of  monetary  standards 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  aca- 
demic one,  but  the  fundamental  theo- 
ries are  still  drawn  from  the  works  of 
professional  economists.     Two  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  bimetallism — S. 
Dana    Horton    and    President    F.    A. 
Walker — have  recently  passed  away, 
and  the  ablest  American  bimetallists 
of     to-day     are     probably     President 
Andrews,   late   of   Brown  University, 
and   Senator  John   P 
Jones  of  Nevada.  The 
career     of     President 
Andrews  was  recently 
brought    very    promi- 
nently  to    public     at- 
tention.    He  has  not 
published     his     best 
thought ;      and      "An 
Honest    Dollar"    and 
"Institutes     of     Eco- 
nomics"— an  abridged 
account    of    econom- 
ics,    with     bibliogra- 
phies,  etc. — give    but 
glimpses  of  the  wealth 
of    thought    back    of 
them.      Senator  Jones 
is   known   almost   en- 
g.  sumner.  t  i  r  e  1  y     from      his 
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speeches  in  the  Senate  and  at  the 
Brussels  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference. 

Monometallism  has  been  gaining 
adherents  among  the  college  pro- 
fessors ever  since  the  experiments 
with  silver  by  the  Bland  and  Sherman 
purchasing  acts.  Professor  Taussig  of 
Harvard,  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  "The 
Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States," 
adopts  the  monometallist  point  of 
view,  as  does  Professor  Clark  of 
Columbia,  in  his  original  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
two  years  ago  and  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  a  steady  appreciation  of 
gold  does  no  injustice  to  debtors,  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  interest.  Professor  Laugh- 
lin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  per- 
haps the  leading  out-and-out  mono- 
metallist. His  principal  work  is  a 
"History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United 
States,"  which,  if  not  always  impar- 
tial, is  accurate  in  its  use  of  facts. 
Professor  Laughlin  is  a  pupil  of  Dun- 
bar of  Harvard,  having  taken  his  doc- 
torate in  1876,  and  was  for  a  time  an 
assistant  professor  in  that  institution. 
After  bringing  out  an  abridged  edition 
of  Mill's  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" and  an  elementary  text-book  on 
economics,  he  left  Harvard  and  went 
into  the  insurance  business,  where  he 


amassed  a  small  fortune.  In  i8qo  he 
became  professor  of  economics  at 
Cornell  and  remained  there  two  years, 
when  he  accepted  an  offer  to  become 
the  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy  at  the  new  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. He  is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican economists  who  have  remained 
outside  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Closely  connected  with  monetary 
and  banking  questions  are  questions 
of  public  finance,  the  science  of  the 
state's     income     and      expenditures, 
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which  is  often  limited  to  taxation. 
Thus  Professor  Dunbar  has  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume  the 
"Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
Currency,  Finance  and  Banking."  He 
himself  would  probably  be  regarded 
by  Harvard  men,  who  have  heard  his 
lectures,  as  the  foremost  authority  on 
public  finance  in  the  United  States; 
but  unfortunately  he  has  not  as  yet 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
to  publish  his  lectures.  A  few  vears 
ago  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  would  un- 
questionably have  been  rated  the 
highest  authority  on  finance  in  this 
country;  but,  although  his  official  re- 
ports remain  invaluable  to  every  stu- 
dent, his  theories  have  become  an- 
tiquated. The  authorities  to  whom 
American  students  of  finance  now 
turn  are  two  young  college  professors, 
Dr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  Dr.  Henry  Carter 
Adams  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Professor  Seligman  is  a  very  young 
man  to  have  attained  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  difficult  field  of  finance, 
which  requires  both  the  historical 
sense  and  the  power  of  abstract  rea- 
soning. He  is  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  his  important  writings  have 
all  been  published  since  1889,  when 
the  "Finance  Statistics"  already  men- 
tioned was   published   by   the   Amer- 


ican Statistical  Association.  Since 
then  have  followed  in  rapid  succession 
"The  Single  Tax,"  "The  General 
Property  Tax,"  "The  Taxation  of 
Corporations,"  "The  Shifting  and  In- 
cidence of  Taxation"  and  "The  The- 
ory of  Progressive  Taxation" ;  and  he 
has  now  in  hand  a  work  on  "The  In- 
come Tax  and  the  Reform  of  Amer- 
ican Taxation."  With  the  exception 
of  the  three  works  last  mentioned,  he 
collected  all  his  writings  on  taxation 
in  one  volume  and  published  them  in 
1895,  as  "Essays  in  Taxation."  Be- 
sides being  the  author  of  these  works 
on  taxation,  Professor  Seligman  is  an 
authority  on  railway  tariffs ;  and  it 
should  be  added  that  he  is  writing  a 
treatise  on  economics  for  the  Amer- 
ican Citizen  series. 

Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  more  thor- 


H.     COOLEY. 


ough  training  for  original  research 
than  has  Professor  Seligman.  Gradu- 
ating at  Columbia  at  an  early  age,  he 
went  abroad  and  studied  in  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  gaining  an  excellent 
acquaintance  with  the  European  lan- 
guages and  economic  thought.  To- 
day nothing  new  or  valuable  in  the 
science  of  finance  escapes  his  atten- 
tion, no  matter  in  what  language  it 
may  be  written.  He  is  the  one  Amer- 
ican financier  with  a  European  reputa- 
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tion,  and  is  a  co-editor  of  the  Finanz 
Archiv,  the  valuable  German  review 
devoted  to  questions  of  public  finance. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Seligman's  work  is  the  training- 
of  a  school  of  young  financiers  who 
have  written  up  neglected  topics  in  the 
same  thorough  and  scientific  fashion 
as  their  chief.  Their  monographs  are 
often  the  highest  authority,  in  any 
language,  on  the  subject  with  which 
they  deal.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  are  "Special  Assessments," 
by  Dr.  Victor  Rosewater,  now  an 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee;  "The  In- 
heritance Tax,"  by  Dr.  Max  West; 
"The  Canadian  Banking  System,"  by 
Dr.  R.  M.  Breckenridge ;  "Double 
Taxation  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Dr.  Francis  Walker,  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished economist;  "Speculation 
on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Emery,  professor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
and  financial  histories  of  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia  and  other  states  by 
other  writers. 

Professor  Henry  Carter  Adams 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
economists,  and  has  recently  been 
president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association.  He  is  about  forty  years 
old,  having  graduated  at  Iowa  Col- 
lege in  1874  and  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Johns  Hop- 


kins University  in  1878.  Like  almost 
all  our  other  leading  economists,  he 
spent  some  time  in  study  in  Ger- 
many. His  masterpiece  is  an  essay  in 
finance  entitled  "Public  Debts,"  a 
comprehensive  treatise  of  over  400 
pages,  that  ranks  among  the  best 
things  written  in  the  science  of 
finance.  He  has  also  published  a 
short  essay  on  "Taxation  in  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  1816,"  and 
has  written  frequently  on  such  topics 
as  the  "Relation  of  the  State  to  In- 
dustrial Action,"  holding  that  natural 
monopolies  like  the  carrying  trades, 
street  railways,  gas,  water,  electric 
lighting,  etc.,  should  be  managed  by 
the  municipalities.  His  "Outline  of 
Lectures  upon  Political  Economy"  to 
the  students  of  Cornell  and  Michigan 
is  a  valuable  compendium.  Scholars 
are  now  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
appearance  of  his  "System  of 
Finance,"  whose  publication  has  been 
announced.  Professor  Adams  is  stat- 
istician to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  has  performed  other 
government  services ;  he  was  the  spe- 
cial expert  agent  on  transportation  for 
the  eleventh  census. 

The  best  financial  history  of  the 
United  States  is  by  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  many  faults 
of  arrangement,  but  will  probably  re- 
main the  standard  treatise  until  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  and  Professor  Selig- 
man  publish  their  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Professor  Ely  has  written  a  valuable 
popular  book  on  "Taxation  in  Amer- 
ican States  and  Cities."  Professor 
Ely  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  who 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  ques- 
tions of  practical,  everyday  interest, 
among  whom  Professor  Jenks  of 
Cornell  also  holds  a  high  place. 

Richard  T.  Ely  was  born  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  New  York,  forty-five 
years  ago  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
College   in    1876.     He  then   went  to 


FRANKLIN    H.    GIDDINGS. 

Germany,  and  three  years  later  ob- 
tained the  doctor's  degree  at  Heidel- 
berg. Soon  after  his  return  he  became 
a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  the  contest  between  the  new  "his- 
torical" school  and  the  older  econo- 
mists. He  was  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  and  has 
always  belonged  to  the  radical  wing. 
Trusting  but  little  in  the  social  value 
of  the  pure  theory  of  political  econ- 
omy as  taught  by  the  older  econo- 
mists, he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 


RICHARD    MAYO-SMITH. 


study  and  popularization  of  schemes 
of  social  amelioration,  manifesting  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
class.  The  titles  of  his  principal 
books,  in  addition  to  "Taxation  in 
American  States,"  which  was  orig- 
inally written  as  part  of  a  report  by  the 
Maryland  Tax  Commission,  show  the 
leanings  of  his  mind:  "French  and 
German  Socialism,"  "Recent  Amer- 
ican Socialism,"  "The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America,"  "Problems  of  To- 
day," "Socialism  and  Social  Reform," 
"Social  Aspects  of  Christianity." 
Professor  Ely's  sympathies  are  so 
outspoken  that  the  moneyed  interest, 
or  rather  dishonest  wealth,  has 
branded  him  as  a  "Socialist"  and  once 
undertook  to  secure  his  dismissal 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where,  since  1892,  he  has  been  the 
head  of  a  growing  school  of  political 
science.  The  attempt  naturally  failed. 
Professor  Ely  has  never  taught  the 
doctrine  of  forced  equal  distribution 
of  wealth.  He  believes,  however,  that 
the  state  should  guarantee  equality 
of  opportunity  to  its  members,  and  in 
order  to  secure  such  equality  is  bound 
to  interfere  with  the  power  of  monop- 
olies that  have  crushed  out  free  com- 
petition. Professor  Ely  also  wrote  an 
"Introduction  to  Political  Economy," 
afterwards  expanded  into  "Outlines  of 
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Political  Economy,"  which  was  used 
as  a  text-book  by  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  and 
was  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages  to  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
It  is  the  most  popular  elementary 
treatise  on  economics  yet  published, 
and  has  received  the  approval  of 
many  eminent  European  economists. 
Professor  Ely  is  also  editor  of  a  Li- 
brary of  Economics  and  Politics,  an 
excellent  series  of  popular  scientific 
books.  Professor  Bemis,  whose 
studies  of  municipal  ownership  and 
kindred  subjects  are  of  such  high 
value,  and  Professor  Commons,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
"Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," have  es- 
sentially the  same 
sympathies  as  Pro- 
fessor Ely. 

Professor  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  who  is  also 
about  forty-five  years 
old,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the 
University  of  Halle  in 
Germany.  He  was 
professor  of  econom- 
ics in  Knox  College, 
Illinois,  and  in  Indi- 
ana State  University, 
until  called,  in  1891, 
to  Cornell,  where  he 
has     since     been     the  edwin  r.  a 

head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  in  the  President  White 
School  of  History  and  Political 
Science.  As  his  title  (Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Civil  and 
Social  Institutions)  indicates,  Pro- 
fessor Jenks's  activity  is  on  the  border 
line  between  economics  and  politics, 
and  his  chief  aim  is  to  make  his 
courses  of  "direct  practical  value  to 
students  about  to  enter  active  life  as 
citizens."  His  best  two  courses  are 
almost  unique  in  university  curricula: 
(1)  Political  Institutions,  which  in- 
cludes a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
principal  governments  in  Europe  and 
the   United   States   with   reference  to 


the  practical  working  rather  than  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law.  (2)  Economic 
Legislation,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Jenks,  is  "a  study  of  some 
economic  questions  that  are  at  present 
subjects  of  legislation,  with  the  use  of 
bills  actually  before  a  legislature, 
serving  not  merely  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subjects  discussed,  but  also 
to  explain  why  many  laws  on  such 
subjects  seem  so  imperfect  and  to 
show  the  complex  nature  of  the  task 
of  the  conscientious,  trained  legis- 
lator." Such  courses  derive  their 
value  chiefly  from  the  personality  of 
Professor  Jenks,  who  is  preeminently 
a  practical  man.  In  him  one  does  not 
find  the  "bookish" 
professor  so  often 
complained  of  by  men 
engaged  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  life  of  the 
outside  world.  He 
does  not  spend  his 
whole  time  in  the  li- 
brary, but  is  out 
among  the  legislators. 


administrators  and 
politicians  of  Albany 
and  New  York.  As  a 
consequence  his  lec- 
tures on  politics  and 
government  are  com- 
posed out  of  first-hand 
material.  It  would  be 
i  wrong,  however,  to 
seligman.  infer    from    this    that 

Professor  Jenks  is  an  unscientific 
writer.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
written  on  questions  of  abstruse 
theory, — his  doctor's  thesis,  for  in- 
stance, being  a  criticism  of  the  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  Of 
late,  Professor  Jenks  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  pools  and  trusts  and 
their  effects  on  prices  and  wages ;  on 
these  subjects  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  world,  and 
contributions  from  his  pen  are  sought 
by  German  and  English  as  well  as 
American   reviews. 

Two    other    leading   economists    of 
America  have  been  incidentally  men- 
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tioned, — Professors  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
of  Yale,  and  Frank  W.  Taussig  of 
Harvard.  Professor  Hadley,  who  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of 
Yale,  and  who  is  the  present  president 
of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, is  an  all-round  scholar,  only 
forty  years  old,  who  first  gained  an 
international  reputation  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monograph  on  "Rail- 
road Transportation:  its  History  and 
its  Laws."  Recently  he  published  a 
treatise  on  "Economics ;  an  Account 
of  the  Relations  between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare."  Al- 
though it  contains  very  little  that  is 
absolutely  new  in  the  domain  of 
theory,  the  author's  masterly  combi- 
nation of  the  best  theory  and  practice 
has  given  it  a  great  influence.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley  excels  in  vigor  and  pre- 
cision of  statement,  in  literary  style 
and  in  discrimination  between  the  es- 
sentials and  the  non-essentials. 

Professor  Taussig's  early  fame 
rested  upon  his  monograph  on  "The 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  States" 
(1888)  ;  but  it  has  steadily  increased 
with  the  publication  of  later  works. 
Three  years  ago  he  published  a  work 
on  "Wages  and  Capital,"  which  is  a 
history  and  criticism  of  the  wage- 
fund  doctrine.  It  shows  deep  learn- 
ing and  scholarship,  but  in  spite  of  its 
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WALTER   F.    WILCOX. 

ability   has    failed   to   rehabilitate   the 
wage-fund  theory. 

Another  group  of  economists  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
statistics,  which  is  now  taught  as  an 
independent  science  or  method  in  sev- 
eral universities.  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith  of  Columbia,  whose  earliest 
work  was  on  "Emigration  and  Immi- 
gration," has  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "Science  of  Statistics"  and 
entitled  it  "Statistics  and  Sociology." 
Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox  of 
Cornell  has  written  extensively  on 
social  statistics  and  is  regarded  as  one 
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of  the  most  promising"  scholars  in  the 
United  States.     Professor  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  was   in   charge   of 
the  Aldrich  Senate  Com- 
mittee's investigation  on 
wages  and  prices,  and  his 
report  ranks  as  a  classic 
in  this  line.     Other  emi- 
nent statisticians  are  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  who  / 
succeeded  General  Walk- 
er   as    president    of    the 
American   Statistical  As- 
sociation ;    Professor 
Davis    R.   Dewey   of  the 
Massachusetts      Institute 
of  Technology,  who  has         horace  g 
long  been  the  secretary  of  the  Statis- 
tical Association  and  the  editor  of  its 
publications ;  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  for- 
merly of  Johns  'Hopkins  University ; 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  Edward  Atkinson  of  Bos- 
ton. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  activ- 
ity in  the  field  of  economics  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  multiplication 
of  scientific  journals  and  publications 
to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  results  of 
investigations.  The  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  founded  in  1885 
publishes  bi-monthly  "Studies"  and 
occasional  monographs.     The  Amer- 


ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in 
1880,  issues  its  Annals  every  other 
month  and  occasional  monographs  in 
the  form  of  supplements.  The  work 
of  Professor  E.  J.  James  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Academy  and  its  publi- 
cations has  been  of  great  value.  The 
Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, founded  in  1886,  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  theoretical  discussions,  and 
according  to  Cossa,  "takes  its  place 
easily  in  the  foremost  rank  among  all 
reviews  now  published."  The  Polit- 
ical Science  Quarterly,  founded  in  1886 
by  the  School  of  Political  Science  of 
Columbia  University,  has  a  broader 
field  than  the  Quarterly  Journal,  which 
it  occupies  with  distinction.  The 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  founded 
in  1892  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  another  high-class 
quarterly;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  new 
Yale  Review.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago'  first 
founded  a  review  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  sociol- 
ogy, the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  a  bi-monthly 
publication  with  an  ad- 
visory board  of  eminent 
scholars  in  all  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  the 
world.  Several  of  the 
American  universities, 
vvadlin.  notably  Columbia,  Johns 

Hopkins  and  Harvard,  publish  in  a 
series  the  theses  submitted  by  candi- 
dates for  the  doctorate. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  article 
like  this  complete.  A  score  of  names 
at  once  occur  to  all,  names  especially 
of  the  splendid  younger  men,  which 
are  entitled  to  mention  in  connection 
with  most  meritorious  and  promising 
work. 

On  every  hand  there  has  been  vast 
progress  in  political  economy  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade;  and 
American  students  can  be  assured  that 
their  schools  of  economics  and  polit- 
ical science  are  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


THE   AWAKENING. 

By  Arthur  Ketchum. 

LOVE  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  saw,— 
I  had  been  blind  till  then ; 
The  soul  of  the  world  had  lain  hid 
Under  the  mask  of  men. 

Love  touched  my  heart,  and  I  knew, 

Wondered  and  understood 
All  the  leg-ions  of  lovely  things, 

The  hosts  of  things  that  are  good. 

So  I  discovered  them  all, 

Found  them  in  finding  you, 
When  Love  touched  my  lips  and  I  saw, 

Wakened  my  heart  and  I  knew! 


WEEDS. 

By  Mary  Louise  Wilder. 

POOR  little  vagabond  waifs  that  cling 
To  the  pavement's  narrow  hem, — 
In  all  the  breadth  of  this  sunny  land 
There  is  no  room  for  them. 

Ragged,  unwelcome,  their  stinted  lives 
Are  pleading:  to  us  for  alms; 

Yet  ever  our  careless  feet  pass  by 
In  our  search  for  beauty's  charms. 

We  cannot  see  with  our  worldly  eyes 
How  fair  is   each  weed  and  clod, 

Nor  know  in  these  outcasts  we  deny 
Beats  the  infinite  heart  of  God. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN. 

By  W .  Henry  Winslow. 


JOHN  RUSKIN  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  our  clay,  a  power  for 
good,  a  power  in  art,  in  social 
thought  and  in  literature,  most  poet- 
ical of  prose  writers,  most  provoca- 
tive even  if  most  uncritical  of  critics, 
most  dogmatic  of  idealists,  most  cou- 
rageous of  dreamers  of  a  better  and 
more  beautiful  world. 

Ruskin  was  born  and  spent  the  first 
three  summers  of  his  life  in  what  was 
then  rustic  Hampstead,  a  suburb  of 
London,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
February  8,  1819.  His  father  and  his 
mother  were  first  cousins,  their  par- 
ents being  born  and  bred  in  Edin- 
burgh, people  of  the  best  middle  class 
and  of  marked  traits.  John  James 
Ruskin  was  a  very  prosperous  wine 
merchant,  who  went  to  London  as  a 
young  man  and,  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  Peter  Domecq,  owner  of 
priceless  vineyards  in  Xeres,  the  heart 
of  the  sherry  country,  became  his 
partner  two  years  later,  the  firm  name 
being  Ruskin,  Telford  and  Domecq. 
Their  wine  vaults  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  the  new  vintage  entering 
at  one  end  and  the  ripened  wine  being 
taken  from  the  other  in  casks  ranging 
in  value  from  eighty  to  tv/o  hundred 
pounds  sterling.   The  young  partner's 


marriage  only  took  place  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  paying  his  father's 
debts.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  Cal- 
vinistic  ideals,  shrewd,  proud  and  in- 
telligent. Her  life  was  a  retired  one, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  first  to 
her  son,  and  next  to  her  husband, 
who  greatly  deferred  to  her. 

John  Ruskin's  education  was  sys- 
tematically planned  and  carried  out. 
He  was  made  to  amuse  himself  with- 
out toys  except  building-blocks,  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least  was  allowed 
to  burn  his  finger  when  he  cried  to 
touch  the  hot  kettle.  His  bent  for 
preaching  was  shown  at  three  years 
of  age,  upon  his  proclaiming  from  an 
armchair:  "If  you  are  dood,  Dod 
will  love  you.  People,  be  dood." 
This  disposition  to  sermonize  may 
have  had  to  do  with  his  father's  hope 
of  a  bishopric  for  him,  than  which 
nothing  more  incongruous  can  be 
imagined.  At  four  he  began  to  read 
and  write,  refusing  however  to  spell 
by  syllables.  At  six  he  was  an  au- 
thor, seeing  himself  in  print,  of  his 
own  hand-printing,  his  ambition  at 
that  time  being  to  produce  a  series  of 
volumes  in  the  style  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  When  he  was  seven  years  old 
he  essayed  poetry  and  wrote  what  he 
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called  "The  Needless  Alarm,  A  Tale 
of  a  Mouse."  For  years  he  listened 
to  the  maternal  Bible  lessons,  and 
memorized  the  psalms  and  the  proph- 
ets, and  by  degrees  in  fact  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  Bible,  to  which  influ- 
ence may  be  attributed  some  of  his 
finest  passages. 

With  all  the  solicitude  of  which  the 
sheltered  alcove  in  the  drawing  room 
with  its  small  table  and  chair  was  a 
symbol,  little  John's  life  was  narrow 
and  one-sided.  Instead  of  rough- 
and-tumbling  it  with  lads  of  his  own 
age.  he  was  brought  up  in  compara- 
tive seclusion,  with  old  servants  about 
him — his  chief  playmates  being  girl 
cousins — a  self-centred,  precocious 
boy,  who  listened  eagerly  to  the  read- 
ing of  Scott's  novels,  Byron's  poems, 
and  Don  Quixote,  watching  the  ani- 
mal life  out  of  doors  and  the  aspects 
of  nature,  but  who  fortunately  was 
never  allowed  to  be  idle.  The  inci- 
dent of  Northcote's  painting  the  child 
in  petticoats  when  in  his  fourth  year, 
and  his  resolve  to  be  painted  with 
"blue  hills"  behind  him,  are  worth  re- 
membering. 

His  peculiar  and  stimulating  edu- 
cation was  not  without  safeguards  of 
health,  among  which  were  the  long 
summer  excursions  in  a  roomy  car- 
riage built  for  the  purpose,  delight- 
fully described  in  "Pretaerita."  *  The 
elder  Ruskin  travelled  in  this  way  in 
order  to  see  his  important  customers, 
taking  with  him  his  family,  and  hav- 
ing everything  comfortable  if  not 
handsome  about  him,  resting  at  good 
inns,  and  visiting  at  leisure  some  of 
the  most  attractive  places  in  England. 
These  journeys  were  minutely  re- 
corded in  John's  journal,  illustrated 
by  himself. 

The  year  1829  was  signalized  by 
the  first  of  many  visits  to  the  Conti- 
nent, including  Paris  and  Belgium, 
and  the  then  much  frequented  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  by  studies  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  Dr.  Andrews,  whose 
daughter  was  afterward  the  original 
of    Patmore's    "The    Angel    in    the 

*  Past  things. 


House."  Two  or  three  more  years 
were  given  to  drawing  lessons, 
French  and  Euclid;  and  every  spare 
hour  to  writing  criticism,  dramatic 
verse  and  a  novel.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Ruskin  tried  to  keep  the  lad's  active 
mind  tranquil,  and  packed  him  off  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour.  It  was  now  that 
the  memorable  gift  of  Rogers's  Italy 
with  Turner's  illustrations  was  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Telford.  He  has  re- 
corded with  his  usual  naivete  that 
"poor  Mr.  Telford  was  held  primarily 
responsible  for  my  Turner  insan- 
ities ;"  and  in  fact  this  book  seems  to 
have  led  by  degrees  to  the  partisan- 
ship and  admiration  of  the  hero  of 
"Modern  Painters." 

In  1833  the  Ruskins  with  John  and 
his  cousin,  Mary  Richardson,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  family,  visited  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy,  the  lad  busy  compar- 
ing the  vignettes  of  Rogers's  poem, 
some  of  which  he  copied,  with  their 
landscape  originals,  and  writing  a 
medley  of  verse  and  prose  descriptive 
of  the  journey,  illustrated  of  course 
after  Turner's  manner.  The  next 
year  saw  his  name  entered  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  a  short  interval 
of  schooling  interrupted  by  illness 
followed,  and  a  summer  in  Switzer- 
land. A  second  present,  this  time 
from  his  father,  of  De  Saussure's 
"Travels  in  the  Alps,"  appealed  to  an- 
other lifelong  interest,  that  in  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  the  indirect  out- 
come of  which  were  the  chapters  of 
"Modern  Painters"  upon  mountain 
beauty. 

The  year  1836  opened  with  an 
event  which  might  have  been  but  was 
not  in  the  least  expected,  namely,  love 
at  first  sight  for  a  fascinating  stranger 
who  appeared  within  the  family  circle 
like  a  shining  apparition  from  a 
brighter  sphere.  Mr.  Domecq,  the 
French  resident  partner  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  firm  already  referred  to,  came  to 
visit  him  with  his  four  young  unmar- 
ried daughters.  With  the  eldest, 
Adele,  the  sensitive  high  strung  boy, 
who  was  only  seventeen,   though  in 
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thought  and  feeling  much  older,  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  irrevocably  in 
love.  The  light  hearted  girl  could 
not  take  him  seriously;  and  the  more 
he  tried  in  his  strange  way  to  please, 
the  less  he  succeeded ; — his  bold  faced 
shyness,  lack  of  savoir  faire  and 
above  all  his  remarkable  efforts  to 
convert  her  to  his  way  of  thinking 
upon  subjects  tapu  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics making  him  more  and  more  dis- 
tasteful. Upon  her  departure  every 
occupation  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
sentimental  poetry. 

It  may  be  said  that  while  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  did  not  oppose  his  son's  aspira- 
tions, Mrs.  Ruskin's  rigid  Protestant- 
ism was  scandalized  at  the  mere 
thought  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riage. Various  forlorn  verses  ad- 
dressed to  his  lady  love,  a  drama,  a 
romantic  tale,  and  finally  the  poem 
"Salsette  and  Elephanta,"  which  won 
him  the  Oxford  prize,  all  failed  to  se- 
cure her  favor,  though  she  came  to 
England  again  for  a  time  to  perfect 
herself  in  the  language.  Two  years 
later  she  married  a  French  baron,  and 
upon  this  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Ruskins  ceased. 

The  period  which  brought  Ruskin 
and  Miss  Domecq  together  proved  to 
be  also  memorable  as  introducing 
him  to  three  compositions  of  Turner's 
at  the  Academy,  for  which  he  was 
partly  prepared  by  his  study  of  the  il- 
lustrations of  Rogers's  Italy.  Black- 
ivood's  Magazine,  then  considered  an 
authority,  had  as  early  as  1836,  while 
praising  Martin  and  Danby,  now  for- 
gotten artists,  said  of  Turner:  "Has 
he  produced  scenes  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  ages  like  the  Claudes  in  the 
Doria  Palace  at  Rome  or  the  Salva- 
tors  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence? 
That  is  the  point ;  not  what  he  could 
do,  but  what  he  has  done."  Ruskin 
thereupon  took  it  upon  himself  to  ad- 
vocate Turner  in  an  article  intended 
for  the  same  magazine.  Before  send- 
ing it,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
that  the  artist  should  see  and  approve 
it,  and  it  was  submitted  to  him ;  but, 
replying  to  the  elder  Ruskin,  Turner 


merely  expressed  contempt  for  the 
magazine  critic,  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  his  youthful  votary,  if  indeed 
he  took  the  trouble  to  read  what  he 
had  written.  Yet  this  article  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  volume  of 
"Modern  Painters"  and  of  those  other 
volumes  which  brought  the  author  to 
such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  as  no  fine  art 
writer  had  attained  before  or  is  likely 
to  attain  again. 

Before  entering  upon  the  pro- 
longed labor  given  to  "Modern  Paint- 
ers," Ruskin  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
in  1837,  and  wrote  for  Loudon's 
Architectural  Magazine  upon  the 
Poetry  of  Architecture,  showing  the 
relation  between  architecture  and  na- 
tional character  and  scenery.  The  il- 
lustrations of  these  papers  after  the 
author's  drawings  show  draughts- 
manship and  color  perception  far  be- 
yond those  of  the  average  amateur. 
In  the  paper  upon  villas,  he  writes 
that  "the  mere  preparation  of  con- 
venience is  not  architecture  in  which 
man  can  take  pride  or  ought  to  de- 
light, but  the  high  and  ennobling  part 
of  architecture  is  that  of  giving  to 
buildings  whose  parts  are  determined 
by  necessity  such  forms  and  colors  as 
shall  delight  the  mind."  This  state- 
ment, if  heavily  patterned  after  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  good  sense;  but  when 
the  writer  says  that  chimneys  should 
not  be  ornamented,  because  their 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  use,  he  implies 
the  divorce  of  the  things  which  he  has 
asserted  should  go  together;  he  dis- 
claims what  he  has  just  called  the 
high  function  of  architecture,  to  beau- 
tify use,  and  moreover  ignores  all  the 
excellently  decorated  chimneys  in 
existence. 

It  is  this  habit  of  rash  assertion  and 
generalization,  requiring  qualification 
to  the  point  of  counter  statement, 
which  has  made  Ruskin  so  often  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  critics  and  deprived 
his  judgment  of  the  weight  it  de- 
serves. Mr.  Collingwood,  in  his  life 
of  Ruskin,  asserts  that  one  "cannot 
expect  the  ideal  to  be  put  into  prac- 
tice,"   and    that    "Mr.    Ruskin    is    an 
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idealist,"  that  "his  are  counsels  of  per- 
fection," etc.  This  is  special  plead- 
ing. He  whose  watchword  has  al- 
ways been  Truth,  would  be  first  to 
disavow  the  conception  of  an  intrinsi- 
cally hopeless  ideal.  The  plain  fact  is 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has  admitted, 
his  power  of  synthesis  is  as  weak  as 
his  analytical  power  is  strong. 

In  February,  1840,  Ruskin  came  of 
age,  and  in  a  few  months  he  would  be 
taking  his  degree  and  the  first  steps 
toward  church  preferment.  As  win- 
ner of  the  Newdigate  prize,  a  brilliant 
writer  and  critic  beginning  to  be 
talked  of,  a  refined  draughtsman,  and 
the  only  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  life 
seemed  to  offer  him  everything.  His 
pleasure  and  ease  were  equally  con- 
sidered, his  father  giving  him  a 
Turner  and  investing  for  his  account 
in  the  funds  a  sum  yielding  an  income 
of  £200.  His  introduction  to  Turner 
was  brought  about  this  same  year. 
But  in  March  he  knew  that  the 
charming  French  girl  was  not  for 
him,  and  in  May  he  had  a  slight  pul- 
monary hemorrhage ;  the  doctors 
talked  about  consumption,  and  he 
was  ordered'  to  the  confusion  of  all 
his  plans,  to  leave  Oxford  and  travel 
in  pursuit  of  health.  After  two  years 
he  regained  it  in  a  measure;  but  it 
was  never  after  to  be  continuously  re- 
lied upon.  Normandy,  the  Rhone 
Valley,  the  Riviera,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land were  visited,  and  finally  a  stay  in 
Leamington  was  so  beneficial  that 
work  began  to  be  attractive,  and  the 
playful  challenge  of  a  "fair  maid  of 
Perth,"  his  future  wife,  led  to  the 
writing  of  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River."  He  passed  his  examination 
at  Oxford  and  took  his  degree,  and, 
his  health  precluding  professional 
life,  and  distaste  for  business  a  com- 
mercial one,  he  looked  about  him  for 
congenial  work  equal  to  his  ambition. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  aping  of  the 
old  masters  and  with  Academicism 
and  commercial  picture-making,  and 
enthusiastic  over  Turner's  combina- 
tion of  imagination  and  insight,  a  new 
gospel  of  art  dawned  upon  his  mind. 


The  text  should  be  Truth  to  Nature, 
writ  in  largest  letters,  enforced  by 
such  a  wealth  of  illustration  and 
imagery  as  had  never  before  been 
brought  together.  What  came  of  it 
was  that  literary  firebrand,  "Modern 
Painters,"  the  first  volume  of  which, 
appearing  in  1843,  kindled  a  blaze 
whose  ashes  are  hardly  cold.  Con- 
ceived in  the  first  place  as  a  defence 
of  Turner's  art,  it  became  a  magnifi- 
cent rhapsody  concerning  the  relation 
between  art  and  nature  and  finally 
morals. 

If  no  other  writer  upon  art  ever 
created  so  monumental  a  work,  cer- 
tainly no  artist  ever  had  his  memory 
so  enshrined,  and  one  wonders 
whether,  when  Turner's  paintings 
have  perished,  they  may  not  attain  a 
traditional  fame  like  that  of  Zeuxis 
and  Apelles.  The  book's  apocalyptic 
deification  of  Turner  shocked  many 
sensible  people,  while  Ruskin's  draw- 
ing master,  J.  D.  Harding,  was  not  a 
little  wounded  by  his  allusions.  Sam- 
uel Prout  was  vexed  at  the  character- 
ization of  his  style  as  "five  strokes  of 
a  reed  pen,"  and  the  other  artists 
scouted  the  criticism  which  praised 
one  man  at  the  expense  of  almost 
every  other.  Ruskin,  however,  be- 
came a  lion  for  the  public,  and  his 
father,  fully  converted  to  the  new  cult, 
gave  the  Slave-Ship  to  his  son  and 
hung  his  own  walls  with  Turner's 
drawings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the 
description  of  the  picture  of  the  Slave- 
Ship  in  the  first  volume  of  "Modern 
Painters,"  side  by  side  with  George 
Inness's  opinion  of  it.  Our  Oxford 
graduate  says:  "A  sunset  in  the  At- 
lantic after  a  prolonged  storm,  .  .'  . 
the  fire  of  the  sunset  falls  along  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an 
awful  but  glorious  light,  the  intense 
and  lurid  splendor,  which  burns  like 
gold  and  bathes  like  blood.  .  .  Purple 
and  blue  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hol- 
low breakers  are  cast  upon  the  mist 
of  the  night,  which  gathers  cold  and 
low,  advancing  like  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  the  guilty  ship,  as  it  la- 
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bors  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea, 
its  thin  masts  written  upon  the  sky  in 
lines  of  blood" — adding:  "If  I  were 
reduced  to  rest  Turner's  immortality 
upon  any  single  work,  I  should  choose 
this."  Mr.  Inness  says:  "Turner's 
Slave-Ship  is  the  most  infernal  piece 
of  claptrap  ever  painted.  There  is 
nothing  in  it.  It  is  not  even  a  fine 
bouquet  of  color.  The  color  is  harsh, 
disagreeable  and  discordant."  It  is 
generally  admitted  by  artists  that  time 
has  not  confirmed  Ruskin's  opinion. 

In  the  beginning  of  "Modern  Paint- 
ers," Tintoret, — as  Ruskin  calls  him, 
— Titian,  Claude  and  Salvator  are  the 
names  continually  at  the  tip  of  his 
pen;  but  in  1844,  being  abroad  again 
with  his  family,  he  lingered  behind  on 
the  way  home  and,  spending  some 
days  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
became  immensely  impressed  with 
the  childlike  directness  and  earnest 
spirit  of  the  Italian  masters  before 
Raphael,  and  in  the  following  winter 
he  began  to  read  about  them  in  Rio, 
Lord  Lindsay  and  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Such  sudden  illuminating  discoveries 
are  not  uncommon  with  him.  Thus 
he  discovered  the  Preraphaelites, 
the  architecture  of  Verona  and  Lucca, 
Carpaccio,  and  finally  Miss  Fanny 
Alexander,  that  charming  fifteenth 
century  artist  well-nigh  lost  in  the 
nineteenth.  He  discovered  these  for 
himself,  but  happily  also  for  all  of  us, 
through  the  freshness  of  his  impres- 
sions, the  novelty  of  his  point  of  view, 
and  the  magic  of  his  pen. 

The  year  1845  found  Ruskin  in 
Switzerland,  with  his  stanch  guide 
and  companion,  Joseph  Couttet, 
whose  acquaintance  the  Ruskins  had 
made  in  his  home  at  Samoens,  a  lit- 
tle town  on  the  affluent  of  the  Arve, 
and  to  whose  care  his  parents  con- 
fided him  in  his  Alpine  rambles. 
Couttet  had  passed  the  age  when  it 
was  permitted  him  to  accompany 
climbers  among  the  high  Alps ;  but 
his  vigor,  his  character  and  experience 
exactly  fitted  him  for  his  new  post, 
and  for  many  years  he  served  Mr. 
Ruskin  during  his  Continental  jour- 


neys not  only  as  guide,  but  as  facto- 
tum and  even  nurse.  His  solicitude 
for  his  charge  is  shown  by  such  a 
passage  as  this  in  "Pretserita,"  refer- 
ring to  an  experience  after  prolonged 
exertion  and  fatigue  in  Venice: 
"Couttet  looked  gravely  into  my  eyes, 
observing,  'You  are  not  well ;  you 
don't  know  it  now,  but  you  will 
later'  " ;  and  sure  enough  at  Padua 
Couttet  had  to  put  him  to  bed  and 
give  him  herb  tea,  and  when  he  was 
better  set  him  and  his  valet  on  the 
homeward  road,  though  presently  in 
France  Ruskin  thought  he  had  diph- 
theria,— which  disappeared  at  Beau- 
vais,  as  he  believed  through  prayer. 

That  must  have  been  a  happy  time 
from  1842  to  1848,  when  his  parents' 
anxiety  for  his  health  was  allayed, 
and  the  three  were  together  in  Swit- 
zerland or  Italy,  or  at  Denmark  Hill, 
the  young  man  eagerly  gathering  ma- 
terial for  his  books  or  busy  writing 
them,  while  they  followed  his  course 
with  pride,  as  careful  of  him  as  in  the 
days  of  the  little  alcove-chair  in  the 
drawing  room.  Yet  now  he  has  his 
work-home  at  home  and  Couttet 
abroad,  and  there  are  long  hours  of 
solitary  writing,  or  explorations  at 
Chamouni  or  in  the  Oberland,  while 
father  and  mother  pursue  their  nar- 
rower round  apart,  and  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  home  will  suffer 
a  change. 

When  Ruskin  was  only  twenty-six, 
his  reputation  as  an  authority  in  art 
was  such  that  his  defence  of  Mr. 
Eastlake's  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  led  to  important  results 
through  his  suggestions  concerning 
the  better  protection  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  pictures.  This  was  in 
1845,  the  Year  tnat  ne  visited  Mr. 
Lockhart  and  his  daughter  at  Amble- 
side and  at  the  request  of  the  former 
reviewed  Lord  Lindsay's  "Christian 
Art." 

In  1847  Ruskin  became  engaged  to 
the  beautiful  Miss  Euphemia  Chal- 
mers Grey,  before  referred  to  as  the 
inspirer  of  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  known  latterly  as  Lady  Mil- 
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lais,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  painter 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  arrangement,  as  the  result  lam- 
entably proved,  was  after  the  Con- 
tinental rather  than  the  English  fash- 
ion, brought  about  more  by  parental 
urgency  than  through  real  sympathy 
between  the  contracting  parties.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  the  spring 
succeeding  the  engagement,  the 
bridegroom's  illness  on  the  wedding 
tour  bringing  the  tour  to  an  untimely 
end.  Six  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruskin  separated,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  every  facility  was  offered 
the  lady  for  a  divorce,  which  was  fol- 
lowed not  long  after  by  her  marriage 
to  John  Millais,  who  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  her  husband  and  a  frequent 
inmate  of  the  house.  There  was 
scandal,  but  it  died  an  early  death, 
and  the  stanch  adherence  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  friends,  the  Bunsens,  the 
Brownings,  Miss  Mitford,  Maurice 
and  others,  showed  that  they  thought 
no  ill  at  least  of  him. 

The  following  three  years  saw  the 
publication  of  "The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  the  well 
known  pamphlet  upon  the  Pre- 
raphaelites,  whose  acquaintance  was 
made  through  their  exhibition  of 
1 85 1,  containing  pictures  by  Millais, 
Holman  Hunt  and  C.  Collins.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Ruskin  made  two  or 
three  visits  to  favorite  places  upon  the 
Continent,  and  in  1852  finished  "The 
Stones  of  Venice."  The  death  of 
Turner  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of 
76,  was  not  without  consequences  for 
Ruskin,  who  was  appointed  an  execu- 
tor. The  confused  will  bequeathed 
pictures  and  drawings  to  the  nation 
and  £140,000  for  a  home  for  super- 
annuated painters.  Ruskin  refused  to 
act  as  executor,  owing  to  the  pro- 
longed litigation  which  ensued.  He 
offered,  however,  to  dispose  of  the 
19,000  sketches,  including  much  rub- 
bish, found  in  Turner's  house,  and  to 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  best 
of  the  works  in  the  National  Gallerv. 
This  was  done  without  remuneration, 


but  at  the  cost  of  six  months'  hard 
work  by  himself  and  two  assistants. 

In  1854  he  taught  weekly  evening 
drawing  classes  in  the  Workingmen's 
College  in  Bloomsbury,  continued  for 
four  years,  meeting  there  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose  patron  and 
friend  he  remained  until  the  artist's 
misanthropic  seclusion  withdrew  him 
from  his  old  acquaintances.  As  a 
teacher  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
must  needs  be  taken  with  vast  allow- 
ance. It  is  said  of  his  instruction 
that  he  "talked  over  the  heads"  of  his 
hearers,  assuming  for  them  greater 
capacity  than  they  possessed,  result- 
ing in  disappointment,  though  he  was 
"fascinating,  sympathetic  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  unstinted  humor  and  im- 
agination." 

Those  who  could  discriminate  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  his 
teaching  were  few.  It  so  happens 
that  we  have  a  record  of  the  expe- 
riences of  two  men  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence, who  tried  to  act  upon  his  in- 
structions, and  who  tell  us  the  result. 
I  quote,  first,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton:  "I  bought,  March  22,  1853,  the 
first  volume  of  'Modern  Painters.' 
In  this  way  I  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  remained 
under  it  more  or  less  for  several 
years.  It  was  a  good  influence  in 
two  ways,  first  in  literature,  as  any- 
thing Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  say  is  sure 
to  be  well  expressed,  and  after  that  it 
was  a  good  influence  in  directing  my 
attention  to  certain  qualities  and 
beauties  in  nature ;  but  in  art  it  was 
not  merely  evil,  it  was  disastrous." 
W.  J.  Stillman,  the  well-known  artist 
and  writer  on  art,  says:  "I  had  ac- 
quired certain  methods  of  working 
which  Ruskin  assured  me  were  all 
wrong,  and  this  added  to  my  discour- 
agement, for  not  knowing  that  he 
knew  less  than  myself  of  technical 
methods  I  had  increased  my  perplexi- 
ties by  adopting  those  which  were 
purely  whimsical  and  impossible,  and 
altogether  I  made  a  complete  wreck." 
It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  read 
Mr.  Ruskin's  words,  that  he  "would 
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fain  believe  himself  to  be  a  useful 
teacher." 

It  was  in  1854  that  the  "Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting"  ap- 
peared, and  the  letter  in  the  Times 
concerning  the  Preraphaelite  exhi- 
bition of  that  year,  and  the  pamphlet 
upon  Paxton's  New  Crystal  Palace, 
which  Ruskin  styled  a  "gigantic 
greenhouse."  The  summer  was 
spent  in  Switzerland. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
thought  nothing  of  putting  new  irons 
into  the  fire,  wrote  notes  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions  by 
way  of  catalogues  raisonnes,  for  most 
men  the  driest  of  tasks.  1856  and 
1857  saw  tne  publication  of  "Ele- 
ments of  Drawing,"  intended  to  prove 
the  inherent  capacity  of  every  one  for 
some  sort  of  useful  draughtsmanship, 
and  the  two  notable  lectures  delivered 
at  Manchester  upon  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Art."  These  being  ad- 
dressed to  a  shrewd  and  practical 
commercial  community,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Ruskin's  task  was  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  usual  charge  of 
impracticable  theorizing.  Expressing 
approval  of  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
condemn  poverty  (not  the  poor),  he 
goes  on  to  characterize  wealth  as  a 
great  power  and  trust  to  be  used 
beneficently  and  economically,  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong 
spending  and  saving  and  comparing 
the  public  administrators  of  wealth  to 
the  wise  and  thrifty  heads  of  house- 
holds, emphasizing  the  need  for  head- 
ship in  every  community  and  for 
subordination  and  cooperation.  Then 
he  considers  the  wise  and  economical 
way  of  creating  and  fostering  artists 
and  art,  studying  how  best  to  accu- 
mulate and  preserve  precious  art,  and 
finally  how  to  distribute  art  posses- 
sions and  make  them  most  effective. 
Here  are  some  of  the  truest  words  as 
to  fashion  and  money  value: 

"A  real  painter  will  work  for  yon 
exquisitely,  if  you  give  him  bread  and 
water  and  salt,  and  a  bad  painter  will 
work  badly  and  hastily,  though  you 


give  him  a  palace  to  live  in  and  a 
princedom  to  live  .upon;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  chance  of  art's 
truly  flourishing  in  any  country  until 
you  make  it  a  simple  and  plain  busi- 
ness, providing  its  masters  with  an 
easy  competence,  but  rarely  with  any- 
thing more;  and  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause I  despise  the  great  painter,  but 
because  I  honor  him,  and  I  should  no 
more  think  of  adding  to  his  respecta- 
bility or  happiness  by  giving  him 
riches,  than  if  Shakespeare  or  Milton 
were  alive  I  should  think  we  added 
to  their  respectability  or  were  likely 
to  get  better  work  from  them  by  mak- 
ing them  millionaires.  You  deprive 
yourselves,  by  what  you  give  for  the 
fashionable  picture,  of  the  power  of 
helping  the  younger  men  who  are 
coming  forward.  Be  it  admitted  for 
argument's  sake,  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced by  what  I  have  said,  that  you 
do  no  harm  to  the  great  man  by  pay- 
ing him  well,  yet  certainly  you  do  him 
no  especial  good.  His  reputation  is 
established  and  his  fortune  made;  he 
does  not  care  whether  you  buy  or 
not ;  he  thinks  he  is  rather  doing  you 
a  favor  than  otherwise  by  letting  you 
have  one  of  his  pictures  at  all.  All 
the  good  you  do  him  is  to  help  him  to 
buy  a  new  pair  of  carriage  horses ; 
whereas  with  that  same  sum  which 
thus  you  cast  away  you  might  have 
relieved  the  hearts  and  preserved  the 
health  of  twenty  young  painters.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  conceive  of  the  sickness 
of  the  heart  with  which  a  young 
painter  of  deep  feeling  toils  through 
his  first  obscurity;  his  sense  of  the 
strong  voice  within  him  which  you 
will  not  hear ;  his  vain,  fond,  wonder- 
ing witness  to  the  things  you  will  not 
see ;  his  far-away  perception  of  things 
he  could  accomplish  if  he  had  but 
peace  and  time,  all  unapproachable 
and  vanishing  from  him  because  no 
one  will  leave  him  peace  or  grant  him 
time." 

This  is  how  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents is  used  to  shame  a  certain  sort 
of  self-made  men  such  as  we  all  well 
know:   "The  parable  can't  possibly 
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mean  anything  so  vulgar  as  money, — 
our  money's  our  own,'  say  you.  I 
believe  if  you  think  seriously  of  this 
matter  you  will  feel  that  the  first  and 
most  literal  application  is  just  as 
necessary  a  one  as  any  other;  that 
the  story  does  very  specially  mean 
what  it  says,  plain  money,  and  that 
the  reason  we  don't  at  once  believe 
it  does  so  is  a  sort  of  tacit  idea  that 
while  thought,  wit  and  intellect  and 
all  power  of  birth  and  position  are  in- 
deed given  to  us,  and  therefore  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  Giver,  our  wealth  has 
not  been  given  to  us,  but  we  have 
worked  for  it,  and  have  a  right  to 
spend  it  as  we  choose.  .  .  .  Why  is 
one  man  richer  than  another?  Be- 
cause he  is  more  industrious,  more 
persevering,  and  more  sagacious. 
Well,  who  made  him  more  persever- 
ing and  more  sagacious  than  the 
others?  .  .  .  You  think  it  perfectly 
just  that  a  man  should  use  his  intel- 
lect to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  all  the  other  men  in  the 
town  who  are  of  the  same  trade  with 
him.  You  see  no  injustice  in  this. 
What  do  you  suppose  fools  were 
made  for?  That  you  might  tread 
upon  them  and  starve  them  and  get 
the  better  of  them  in  every  possible 
way?  By  no  means.  They  were 
made  that  wise  people  might  take 
care  of  them." 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  art  came 
to  be  linked  with  ethical  questions  in 
Ruskin's  vital  mind,  and  how  he  was 
led  from  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  good  art  and  the 
rightful  attitude  of  patrons  of  art  to- 
ward artists  to  the  larger  question  of 
the  obligations  of  wealth.  In  the 
same  way,  in  "Munera  Pulveris,"  he 
was  led  to  consider  the  duties  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  communities 
and  nations  depend.  It  was  upon 
similar  lines  of  thought  that  William 
Morris,  in  some  sort  Ruskin's  fol- 
lower, developed  his  socialistic  phi- 
losophy. Indeed  every  serious  man, 
whether  artist  or  otherwise,  must  be 
concerned  sooner  or  later  with  the 
proper  relation  of  his  own  work  with 


that  of  the  world,  asking  himself  what 
he  has  to  do  in  it  for  better  or  worse.* 

1857,  the  year  of  the  Manchester 
lectures,  was  the  year  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
disposal  of  the  sketches  and  memo- 
randa left  by  Turner,  as  already 
noted,  and  the  summer  was  spent  bv 
the  family  in  the  Highlands,  with 
Millais  and  Dr.  Acland  as  guests. 
The  next  year  was  made  interesting 
by  the  experiment  of  applying  the 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
the  new  Oxford  Museum,  which  in- 
cluded iron  construction.  A  propo- 
sition to  combine  art  instruction  with 
the  Oxford  University  course,  imply- 
ing considerable  expenditure  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  was  made,  but  never  accom- 
plished according  to  his  ideas. 

1859  saw  the  completion  of  "Mod- 
ern Painters,"  to  which  his  father  had 
been  anxiously  urging  him,  his  father 
being  then  seventy-five.  This  famous 
book,  almost  synonymous  with  Rus- 
kin himself  in  the  public  mind  at  the 
time,  had  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teen years  of  its  writing  outgrown  its 
original  purpose  of  upholding  Tur- 
ner, who  died  nine  years  before  its 
completion.  The  vehement  author 
had  become  the  experienced  art  stu- 
dent and  more  temperate  philosopher 
of  forty.  He  no  longer  regarded  with 
complacency  the  extravagance  of  the 
early  volumes,  later  editions  of  which 
show  considerable  emendations ;  and 
as  time  has  passed  he  has  indeed 
deprecated  much  of  his  first  writing, 
and  would  willingly  have  let  it  go  out 
of  print.  The  perennial  interest  in 
"Modern  Painters,"  however,  justifies 
quotation,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  youthful  preposterousness.  This 
is  the  passage  which  startled  the 
sober-minded,  as  well  it  might: 
"Turner,  glorious  in  conception,  un- 
fathomable in  knowledge,  solitary  in 
power,  with  the  elements  waiting 
upon  his  will  and  the  night  and  morn- 
ing obedient  to  his  call,  sent  as  a 
prophet  of  God  to  reveal  to  men  the 

*  A  searching  and  luminous  study  of  Ruskin's  social 
thought  and  influence  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  "  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and  their  Influ- 
ence on  English  Social  Thought,"  by  William  Clarke, 
New  England  Magazine,  December,  1893.— Editor. 
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mysteries  of  his  universe,  standing 
like  the  great  Angel  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse clothed  with  a  cloud  and  with 
a  rainbow  upon  his  head,  and  with 
the  sun  and  stars  given  into  his 
hand!"  Again  he  wrote:  "Let  every 
work  of  his  hand  be  a  history  of  God 
and  a  lesson  to  men.  Let  each  exer- 
tion of  his  mighty  mind  be  both  a 
hymn  and  a  prophecy."  The  artists 
revolted  particularly  from  such  pas- 
sages as  these:  "There  is  no  test  of 
our  acquaintance  with  Nature  so  ab- 
solute and  unfailing  as  the  degree  of 
admiration  we  feel  for  Turner's  paint- 
ing." "The  greatest  painter  of  all 
time,  he  stands  upon  an  eminence 
from  which  he  looks  back  over  the 
universe  of  God  and  forward  over 
the  generations  of  men."  No  won- 
der that  Turner  complained:  "He 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  my 
pictures  than  I  do.  He  puts  things 
into  my  head  and  points  out  mean- 
ings in  them  I  never  thought  of." 
Later,  in  an  unwonted  strain,  Ruskin 
unkindly  called  Caligula's  Bridge, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Departure 
of  Regulus  and  some  other  of  Tur- 
ner's paintings  "nonsense  pictures." 
In  1855  Turner  was  "the  only  man 
who  has  ever  given  an  entire  tran- 
scription of  the  whole  system  of  Na- 
ture";  but  in  1858  Ruskin  asserted 
that  "nobody  has  ever  painted  heather 
yet,  nor  a  rock  spotted  richly  with 
mosses,  nor  gentians,  nor  Alpine 
roses,  nor  white  oxalis  in  the  woods, 
nor  anemone  nemorosa  .  .  .  every- 
thing has  to  be  done  yet." 

But  if  "Modern  Painters"  is  with- 
out parallel  for  its  absolutism  and  in- 
consistencies, it  is  equally  so  for  its 
poetical  passages  of  description, 
which  captivate  the  ear  with  melody, 
precluding  all  power  of  critical  resist- 
ance. Here  is  an  abstract  from  the 
chapter  upon  "The  Mountain 
Gloom":  "The  traveller  on  his 
happy  journey,  as  his  foot  springs 
from  the  deep  turf  and  strikes  the 
pebbles  gayly  over  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  road,  sees  with  a  glance  of 
delight  the  clusters  of  nut-brown  cot- 
tages that  nestle  among  those  sloping 


orchards  and  glow  beneath  the 
boughs  of  the  pines.  Here  it  may 
well  seem  to  him,  if  there  be  some- 
times hardship,  there  must  be  at 
least  innocence  and  peace,  fellowship 
of  the  human  soul  with  Nature.  It  is 
not  so ;  the  wild  goats  that  leap  along 
those  rocks  have  as  much  passion  of 
joy  in  all  the  fair  work  of  God  as  the 
men  who  toil  among  them"!  In  the 
chapter  called  "The  Angel  of  the 
Sea"  are  these  lines:  "The  floating 
clouds  come  leaning  forward,  one 
thrusting  the  other  aside  or  on,  im- 
patient, ponderous,  independent,  like 
globes  of  rock  tossed  by  Titans — Ossa 
on  Olympus — but  hurled  forward  all 
in  one  wave  of  cloud,  lava-cloud, 
whose  throat  is  as  a  sepulchre.  Fierce 
behind  them  rages  the  oblique  wrath 
of  the  rain,  white  as  ashes,  dense  as 
showers  of  driven  steel ;  the  pillars  of 
it  full  of  ghastly  life ;  Rain-Furies 
shrieking  as  they  fly;  scourging  as 
with  whips  of  scorpions ;  the  earth 
ringing  and  trembling  under  them, 
heaven  wailing  wildly,  the  trees 
stooped  blindly  down,  covering  their 
faces,  quivering  in  every  leaf  with 
horror,  ruin  of  their  branches  flying 
by  them  like  black  stubble."  Here  is 
one  of  the  passages  which  show  Rus- 
kin's  delight  in  the  skilful  collocation 
of  words  quite  apart  from  their  sense, 
using  them  as  the  composer  does  his 
notes.  There  is  really  very  little 
meaning  in  it,  but  it  is  instinct  with 
music:  "With  what  comparison  shall 
we  compare  .  .  .  the  Madonnas  of 
Francia  and  Pinturicchio  in  whom 
the  hues  of  the  morning  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  eve,  the  gladness  in  ac- 
complished promise  and  sorrow  of 
the  sword-pierced  heart,  are  gathered 
into  one  human  lamp  of  ineffable 
love?  or  with  what  the  angel  choirs  of 
Angelico,  with  the  flames  on  their 
white  foreheads  waving  brighter  as 
they  move,  and  the  sparkles  stream- 
ing from  their  purple  wings  like  the 
glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a  sounding 
sea,  listening  in  the  pauses  of  alter- 
nate song  for  the  prolonging  of  the 
trumpet  blast  and  the  answering  of 
psaltery  and  cymbal    throughout    the 
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endless  deep  and  from  all  the  star 
shores  of  heaven?" 

Mr.  Ruskin's  rhetorical  expedients 
are  sometimes  amusing.  One  of 
these  is  to  change  his  standpoint  in  a 
twinkling,  so  that  the  reader,  thinking 
himself  an  honored  guest  upon  the 
rostrum,  falls  at  once  to  the  level  of 
the  mob,  with  contempt  for  his  por- 
tion. For  example:  "If  in  our  mo- 
ments of  utter  idleness  or  insipidity 
we  turn  to  the  sky,  which  of  its  phe- 
nomena do  we  speak  of?  One  says  it 
has  been  wet,  and  another  that  it  has 
been  windy,  and  another  that  it  has 
been  warm.  Who  among  the  whole 
chattering  crowd  can  tell  one  of  the 
forms  and  precipices  of  the  chain  of 
tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the 
horizon  at  noon  yesterday?"  etc.  Ob- 
serve the  change  from  the  first  to  the 
third  person,  from  "we"  to  "chatter- 
ing crowd." 

Of  inconsistent  or  contradictory 
statement,  a  few  instances  will  suffice. 
In  a  lecture  on  wood  engraving  are 
the  words:  "Fine  metal  engraving, 
like  fine  wood  engraving,  ignores 
light  and  shade,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
good  engraving  whatever  does  so." 
This  is  at  least  a  novelty,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  of  light  and  shade 
is  held  to  be  the  especial  province  of 
engraving.  Again  etching  is  styled 
an  "indolent  and  blundering  art," 
though  Ruskin  himself  practised  it 
with  great  pains  in  illustrating  "The 
Seven  Lamps"  and  elsewhere,  and 
though  he  calls  Gerome's  etching  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Moliere  "one  of  the 
completest  pieces  of  skilful  mechan- 
ism ever  put  on  metal."  In  the  Ox- 
ford lectures  he  approves  da  Vinci's 
shallow  dictum  that  "the  best  paint- 
ing resembles  Nature  reflected  in  a 
glass."  In  "Two  Paths"  he  writes: 
"A  looking-glass  does  not  design ;  it 
receives  and  communicates  indiscrim- 
inately all  that  passes  before  it.  A 
painter  designs  when  he  chooses 
some  things  and  refuses  others,  ar- 
ranging all."  But  in  "Modern  Paint- 
ers" he  exhorts  us  to  "go  to  Nature  in 
all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with 


her  laboriously  and  trustingly  .  .  . 
rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing, 
and  scorning  nothing."  Thus  he 
equally  approves  and  disapproves  of 
the  endeavor  to  paint  as  a  mirror  re- 
flects, commends  choice  and  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  and  also  the 
rejection  of  nothing  and  selection  of 
nothing.  Moreover,  if  ever  there  was 
a  painter  who  took  liberties  with  na- 
ture, assuredly  it  was  his  exemplar, 
Turner,  whose  successive  pictures  of 
the  same  places  were  usually  unrec- 
ognizable as  such  without  their  titles. 
In  "The  Stones  of  Venice"  is  this  al- 
lusion to  the  Gothic  style:  "The  old 
popular  notion  as  far  as  it  goes  is  per- 
fectly right,  and  can  never  be  bet- 
tered. The  most  striking  feature  in 
all  Gothic  architecture  is  that  it  is 
composed  of  pointed  arches."  But 
farther  on  he  writes:  "Pointed 
arches  do  not  constitute  Gothic,  nor 
flying  buttresses,  nor  grotesque 
sculpture."  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  theory  of  "the  scarlet  shadow," 
thus  advanced  in  "Modern  Painters": 
"Turner's  most  distinctive  innovation 
as  a  colorist  was  his  discovery  of  the 
scarlet  shadow.  There  is  a  sunshine 
and  that  the  purest,  whose  light  is 
white  and  its  shadows  scarlet.  This 
was  the  essentially  offensive,  incon- 
ceivable thing  which  could  not  be  be- 
lieved in."  Mr.  Hamerton  says  in  his 
life  of  Turner:  "You  may  watch  and 
wait  all  your  life  long  to  see  a  natural 
object  which  is  white  in  its  lights  and 
scarlet  in  its  shadows,  and  you  will 
never  see  it  in  this  world" ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  artist  who  would  say 
otherwise. 

Ruskin's  course  of  life  was  in  1861 
varied  by  lecturing  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  two  series  of  papers  on  so- 
cial questions,  first  in  the  Cornhill  and 
then  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  both 
series  untimely  suspended  because  of 
their  unpopularity.  They  were  con- 
demned by  the  public,  and,  what  was 
worse,  they  troubled  Mr.  Ruskin,  the 
father,  who  was  nearing  his  end,  and 
who  died  in  March,  1864.  The  in- 
scription on  his  tomb  in  Addington 
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church  is  unique  for  simplicity  and 
directness.  It  records  that  "he  was 
an  entirely  honest  merchant,  and  his 
memory  is  to  all  who  keep  it,  dear  and 
helpful.  His  son,  whom  he  loved  to 
the  uttermost  and  taught  to  speak 
truth,  says  this  of  him."  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  a  cheerful  young 
cousin,  Miss  Agnew,  went  to  live  at 
Denmark  Hill  as  Mrs.  Ruskin's  com- 
panion, and  after  the  latter's  death 
became,  as  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  Rus- 
kin's trusted  lieutenant  and  head  of 
his  household  at  Brantwood. 

In  1872  the  two  series  of  lectures 
referred  to  appeared  in  the  volumes 
known  as  "Unto  this  Last"  and 
"Munera  Pulveris."  Notwithstand- 
ing its  formidable  title,  taken  from  an 
ode  of  Horace,  "Munera  Pulveris" 
(Gifts  of  Dust)  embodies  a  great 
ideal  of  social  economy.  Scouted 
by  the  tribe  of  Gradgrind  sociol- 
ogists and  being  not  in  the  least 
a  text-book  for  schools,  it  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  stirring  appeals 
for  a  larger  social  life  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  Westminster  Review 
declared  that  "the  attack  made  upon 
the  principles  of  political  economy  at 
once  displays  not  only  the  weakness 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  intellect  and  the  ut- 
terly unscientific  turn  of  his  mind,  but 
also  a  want  of  power  in  not  seizing 
upon  the  real  question  at  issue." 
Granting  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  mind  is 
not  scientific,  his  intellect  and  his 
power  of  penetrating  to  the  most  real 
questions — which  are  ethical — are 
enough  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of 
many  reviewers.  His  object,  more- 
over, is  to  state  principles,  letting  oth- 
ers apply  them.  He  thus  explains  his 
point  of  view:  "As  domestic  econ- 
omy regulates  the  acts  and  habits  of 
a  household,  political  economy  reg- 
ulates those  of  a  society  or  state  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  its  main- 
tenance. Political  economy  is  neither 
an  art  nor  a  science,  but  a  system  of 
conduct  and  legislation  founded  on 
the  sciences,  directing  the  arts,  and 
impossible  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  moral  culture.     The  study 


of  what  lately  in  England  has  been 
called  political  economy  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  the  investigation 
of  some  accidental  phenomena  of 
modern  commercial  operations.  .  .  . 
It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
political  economy  as  undertaken  and 
treated  by  the  great  thinkers  of  past 
ages.  ...  It  is  not  their  object  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  a  nation  at  cost 
of  the  common  health  and  comfort, 
nor  to  increase  indefinitely  the  com- 
fort of  individuals  by  sacrifice  of  sur- 
rounding lives  or  possibilities  of  life. 
.  .  .  Determine  the  noblest  type  of 
man,  and  aim  simply  at  maintaining 
the  largest  possible  number  of  persons 
of  that  class,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  largest  number  of  every 
healthy  subordinate  class  must  neces- 
sarily be  produced  also.  .  .  .  Neither 
with  respect  to  things  useful  or  use- 
less can  man's  estimate  of  them  alter 
their  nature.  Certain  substances  be- 
ing good  for  his  food  and  others  nox- 
ious to  him,  what  he  thinks  or  wishes 
respecting  them  can  neither  change 
nor  prevent  their  power.  If  he  eats 
corn,  he  will  live ;  if  nightshade,  he 
will  die.  If  he  produce  or  make  good 
and  beautiful  things,  they  will  Recreate 
him  [note  the  solemnity  and  weight 
of  the  word]  ;  if  bad  and  ugly  things, 
they  will  'corrupt'  (or  break  in  pieces) 
— that  is,  in  the  exact  degree  of  their 
power,  kill  him.  .  .  .  Such  being  the 
everlasting  law  of  human  existence, 
the  essential  work  of  the  political 
economist  is  to  determine  what  are  in 
reality  useful  or  life-giving  things  and 
by  what  degrees  and  kinds  of  labor 
they  are  attainable  and  distributable." 
In  the  following  words,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  might  be  describing  literally  his 
own  remarkable  course:  "The  law  of 
wise  life  is  that  the  maker  of  money 
should  also  be  the  spender  of  it,  and 
spend  it  approximately  all,  before  he 
dies ;  so  that  his  true  ambition  as  an 
economist  should  be  to  die  not  as  rich 
but  as  poor  as  possible."  Shall  we 
not  say,  with  a  well  known  writer, 
that,  instead  of  "weakness  of  intel- 
lect," we   see   in   "Munera   Pulveris" 
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"the  keenest  sense  of  evil  rampant, 
and  honest  desire  to  break  a  lance  in 
destruction  of  it"? 

The  years  from  1861  to  1871  were 
spent  in  even  more  varied  activity, 
the  scene  of  which  was  pretty  equally 
divided  between  England,  and  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  the  activity  consist- 
ing in  England  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses before  all  sorts  of  audiences, 
from  workingmen  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Architects,  and  from 
schoolgirls  to  the  Woolwich  Cadets, 
— these  lectures  in  due  course  becom- 
ing books.  On  the  Continent  the 
time  was  occupied  in  gathering  ma- 
terials and  making  drawings.  In 
1869  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Art 
was  established  at  Oxford  and  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  a  salary 
of  £358  and  the  obligation  to  deliver 
twelve  lectures  a  year.  It  was  ac- 
cepted and  filled  by  him,  through  two 
successive  reflections,  for  nine  years, 
his  resignation  due  to  ill  health  oc- 
curring in  1879.  Once  more,  in  1883, 
he  took  the  position,  but  not  long  af- 
ter again  resigned,  owing  to  the  au- 
thorization of  vivisection  in  the  Ox- 
ford School  of  Physiology.  His  very 
first  lecture  was  so  crowded  that  the 
audience  adjourned  from  the  usual 
lecture  room  to  Convocation  Hall ; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  last,  some 
of  his  undergraduate  hearers  were 
forced  to  enter  through  the  windows. 

For  his  appearance  and  manner  at 
the  time  of  his  first  incumbency  of 
this  professorship,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Collingwood.  Reading  for  half 
an  hour  with  an  artificial  cadence 
rhetorical  passages  from  his  manu- 
script, he  went  on  to  extemporize, 
aided  by  very  dramatic  and  forcible 
gesticulation.  His  figure  was  rather 
tall  and  spare,  not  bent,  as  it  became 
later.  His  dress  was  a  spruce  blue 
frock  coat,  showing  a  good  deal  of 
wristband  and  shirt  collar,  and  dark 
trousers.  He  wore  a  blue  stock  and  a 
long  light  gold  watch  chain.  His 
thick  brown  hair  was  rather  long,  the 
eyebrows  shaggy  above  flashing  blue 
eyes,  the  whiskers    lighter    than    the 


hair.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
showed  deep  and  roomy,  the  nose 
broadly  aquiline,  the  under  lip  being 
full  and  the  mouth  large. 

1 87 1  was  a  significant  year  for  Rus- 
kin. In  the  early  part  of  it  began  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlets  issued  at 
irregular  periods  under  the  title  of 
"Fors  Clavigera."  In  April  he  caught 
cold  sketching,  and  was  dangerously 
ill  at  Matlock;  and  directly  he  recov- 
ered he  bought  five  acres  of  land  and 
an  old  cottage  upon  Coniston  Water 
in  the  Lake  Country,  which  has  since 
been  his  home  under  the  name  of 
Brantwood.  The  last  of  the  year,  his 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
stanch  and  masterful  to  the  last,  and 
deeply  regretted  by  her  household. 

The  first  number  of  "Fors,"  which 
was  formally  addressed  to  working- 
men,  was  mostly  filled  with  a  definition 
of  the  title,  explained  to  mean  the 
force,  fortitude  or  fortune  of  the  club- 
bearer,  key-bearer  or  nail-bearer, — 
an  explanation  not  very  enlightening ; 
though  for  freshness,  variety,  curious 
information  and  imaginative  flights, 
nothing  of  the  author's  writing,  ex- 
cept perhaps  "Pretserita,"  surpasses 
it.  In  a  single  number  I  count  up- 
wards of  twenty  topics  touched  upon, 
beginning  with  the  announcement  of 
his  gift  of  £7,000  to  St.  George's 
Guild,  and  ending  with  the  hope  that 
the  sky  may  be  "freed  from  the  black- 
ness of  the  smoke  of  disobedience." 

It  was  in  the  June  number  of  1877 
that,  after  mentioning  Mr.  Whistler 
by  name,  he  said  his  pictures  were  not 
fit  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  adding:  "I  have  seen  and 
heard  much  of  cockney  independence 
before  now,  but  never  expected  to 
hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred 
guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in 
the  public's  face."  Mr.  Whistler 
brought  suit,  and  was  awarded  one 
farthing  damages;  but  the  costs, 
£387,  were  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, which  probably  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  author  of  "The  Gentle 
Art  of  making  Enemies." 

The  Coniston  estate,    though    un- 
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promising  as  to  the  cottage,  which 
was  damp  and  decayed,  commanded 
a  view  of  lake  and  mountains,  and 
had  in  past  times  been  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Wordsworth  and  of  Tennyson. 
As  the  theatre  of  unobstructed  sun- 
sets, it  was  for  a  nature  lover  beyond 
price,  and  the  £1,500  it  cost,  adding 
£2,500  for  its  renewal,  were  not  be- 
grudged. It  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's that  he  was  not  a  landed  propri- 
etor in  Switzerland,  having  been  in 
treaty  at  different  times  for  an  old 
castle  and  the  summit  of  a  mountain ; 
he  actually  bought  land  in  Chamouni, 
but  resold  it.  Brantwood  House,  as 
it  now  appears,  is  roomy,  comfortable 
and  irregular,  but  not  at  all  architect- 
ural, being  stuccoed  and  having  a 
Doric  porch  and"  at  least  one  Gothic 
window.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
man, — recalling  the  reference  in 
"Pretaerita"  to  ''mean  rows  of  cubic 
lodgings  with  Doric  porches," — this 
would  seem  surprising;  but  the  fact 
is,  the  larger  one's  imaginative  power, 
the  less  one  cares  for  material  results 
for  one's  self.  So  the  artist  labors  for 
the  realization  of  an  idea,  and,  having 
done  his  best,  cares  but  little  for  the 
immediate  building,  statue,  picture  or 
poem,  having  in  his  mind's  eye  some- 
thing so  much  better. 

As  one  of  the  leading  interests  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  life,  his  Company  of  St. 
George  should  not  be  overlooked ; 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation  he  also  endowed  a 
mastership  of  drawing  at  Oxford  with 
a  donation  of  £5,000.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing refers  to  a  letter  written  to  her  in 
i860  showing  "a  very  despondent 
state  about  his  work  and  life  and  the 
world;"  and  after  this  time  his  san- 
guine efforts  to  give  England  what  he 
thought  to  be  sound  art,  thwarted  in 
various  ways  and  ineffective  through 
public  inertia,  yielded  in  a  measure  to 
a  scheme  for  a  community  whose 
practice  of  applied  arts,  combined 
with  right  living  amid  suitable  sur- 
roundings, should  embody  his  vision 
of  a  working  Utopia.  Hence  his  ap- 
peal  to  workingmen  and  the  gift  to 


put  his  plan  into  operation,  which  ef- 
fort began  to  take  form  in  1875.  It 
was  to  secure  a  sufficient  membership 
of  those  who  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  certain  rules  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  They  must  be  moral  in 
life,  willing  to  earn  their  living  in  ag- 
riculture, manufacturing  or  the  arts, 
upon  a  cooperative  basis,  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  combined  creed  and  rule 
of  life,  beginning  with  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  trust  in  the  living  God 
and  including  the  promise  to  obey  the 
laws  of  St.  George's  Society  and  its 
masters,  of  whom  Ruskin  was  the 
head. 

Land  and  buildings  were  secured, 
some  within  and  some  near  Sheffield, 
a  museum  of  a  special  sort  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  library  and  a  farm  of 
thirteen  acres  was  stocked.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  were  finan- 
cial troubles,  disagreements  and  in- 
capacity, so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
farming  came  to  an  end.  The  capital 
fund,  however,  gradually  doubled, 
schools  and  cottages  benefited  by  the 
gifts  and  loans  of  the  Guild,  the  mu- 
seum has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
is  now  admirably  housed  and  cared 
for  by  the  municipality  of  Sheffield, 
and  the  woollen  mills  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Ruskin  Linen  Industry 
at  Keswick  are  direct  offshoots  of  the 
work  of  the  Guild. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  illnesses  and  the  im- 
possibility of  filling  his  place  could 
not  fail  to  check  its  operations,  and 
his  direct  connection  with  it  ceased 
years  ago;  but  its  influence  has  not 
ceased.  The  "Fors"  publications  re- 
corded from  time  to  time  the  progress 
and  financial  condition  of  the  Guild, 
in  which,  among  other  well  known 
men,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Car- 
lyle  were  much  interested.  The 
latter  from  1850  until  his  death 
showed  much  fellow  feeling  for  Rus- 
kin, whom  he  called  "the  ethereal." 
In  addition  to  certain  obvious  Scot- 
tish traits,  they  had  in  common  much 
of  the  iconoclastic  spirit  which  would 
make  short  work  with  every  false 
god. 
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From  1864  to  1876  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
a  business  connection  with  the  noted 
philanthropist,  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
once  a  student  of  his.  She  joined  him 
in  improving  nine  dwelling-houses 
which  he  owned  in  the  poor  part  of 
London  and  wished  to  make  comfort- 
able for  humble  tenants  at  a  low  rent- 
al, while  making  them  yield  a  mod- 
erate return.  She  took  them  off  his 
hands  finally,  owing  to  his  wish  not 
to  retain  them  after  his  conversion  to 
the  belief  that  legal  interest  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  usury.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that,  besides  giving 
London  an  entertaining  object  lesson 
in  street  sweeping  in  1872,  Ruskin 
opened  a  retail  tea  shop  in  Padding- 
ton,  into  which  he  put  an  old  family 
servant,  named  Harriet  Tovey,  who 
joined  to  the  sale  of  sound  teas  that  of 
coffee  and  sugar  of  good  quality.  Af- 
ter her  death  this  also  was  sold  to 
Miss  Hill,  having  proved  fairly  prof- 
itable. The  street  sweeping  episode 
consisted  in  the  thorough  cleaning  of 
certain  streets  between  the  British 
Museum  and  St.  Giles  for  a  few  days 
by  Mr.  Ruskin's  gardener  and  some 
assistants,  to  show  what  was  possible 
in  this  way,  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  lead- 
ing off  with  a  broom.  Doubtless  he 
had  in  his  mind  the  well  known  lines 
of  his  favorite  George  Herbert, 
"Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy 
laws,"  etc.  Four  years  afterward, 
finding  that  the  Oxford  curriculum 
afforded  no  time  for  drawing  instruc- 
tion and  that  even  when  he  himself 
taught,  not  a  score  of  scholars  pre- 
sented themselves,  he  one  day  called 
upon  some  of  the  undergraduates,  by 
way  of  alternative,  to  mend  a  bad  bit 
of  road  near  Oxford,  to  shame  the 
road  supervisors.  Again  he  brought 
his  gardener  to  the  fore,  ordered 
picks  and  shovels,  studied  stone- 
breaking,  and  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  years  between  1875  and  1885 
were  as  compact  with  work  as  the 
previous  decade,  though  interrupted 
by  serious  illness,  probably  some 
form  of  meningitis,  attacks  of  which 


occurred  every  two  or  three  years, 
causing  temporary  mental  disturb- 
ance and  giving  rise  to  repeated  ru- 
mors of  hopeless  insanity.  Absolute 
quiet  and  abstinence  from  all  labor 
brought  comparative  health.  After 
one  of  these  illnesses  at  Assisi  he  be- 
came intimate  with  some  of  the  con- 
vent brothers  there  and  dreamed  of  a 
life  of  Franciscan  renunciation,  but 
awakened  from  it  in  Sicily,  where,  en- 
countering General  di  Cesnola,  he 
contributed  offhand  £1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  Cypriote  pottery.  Pres- 
ently, on  his  return  to  England,  we 
find  him  lecturing  upon  Botticelli  at 
Eton,  "with  a  beauty  of  expression, 
sweetness  of  voice  and  elegance  in 
imagery,"  we  read,  "which  defy  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  pen."  He  also 
continued  his  Oxford  lectures,  and 
took  occasion  respectfully  to  decline 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of-  British  Architects,  on  the  ground 
of  the  futility  of  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove national  architecture  and  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  its  contempo- 
rary manifestations.  If  any  man  ever 
showed  "the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions," Ruskin  is  that  man.  His  rea- 
son for  refusing  the  architects'  medal 
is  only  one  illustration  of  it.  Two  let- 
ters, written  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, afford  others.  One  of 
these  is  the  famous  reply  to  an  appeal 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  a  debt 
upon  an  evangelical  chapel  built  of 
iron,  at  Richmond.  He  said  among 
other  things  to  those  who  made  this 
appeal:  "Don't  get  into  debt.  Starve 
and  go  to  heaven,  but  don't  borrow. 
Pious  people  building  churches  they 
can't  pay  for  are  the  most  detestable 
nonsense  to  me.  Of  all  manner  of 
churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron 
churches  are  the  damnablest  to  me. 
Of  all  sorts  of  believers,  your  modern 
English  Evangelical  sect  is  the  most 
absurd,  which  they  might  very  easily 
have  found  from  my  books."  Evi- 
dently no  money  accompanied  this 
communication;  yet  the  story  goes 
that  the  letter  itself  was  disposed  of 
for  a  considerable    sum,    which    pre- 
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sumably  went  to  diminish  the  debt, 
and  that  when  he  heard  of  it  Ruskin 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  grim 
amusement. 

The  other  letter  was  penned  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  after  reading  in  a 
newspaper  the  story  of  a  poor  girl 
who,  nearly  murdered  by  a  villanous 
lover,  on  her  recovery  entered  into 
recognizances  under  a  penalty  of  £40 
to  prosecute  him,  but,  because  she 
loved  much,  refused  to  do  so  and 
went  to  jail.  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  to  the 
editor,  enclosing  his  check  for  the 
amount  needed,  saying,  ''Except  in 
'Gil  Bias'  I  never  read  of  anything 
Astraean  on  the  earth  so  perfect  as  the 
story  in  your  fourth  article," — add- 
ing, in  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, that  if  more  money  were  re- 
quired, the  impulsive  public  must  be 
informed.  These  examples  of  cour- 
age and  promptness  of  conviction 
might  easily  be  multiplied. 

At  Manchester  (not  at  Oxford)  he 
thus  characterized  the  crying  sin  of 
commercialism,  reproaching  his  hear- 
ers with  thinking  it  fair  to  use 
"breadth  and  sweep  of  sight  to  gather 
some  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  into  one  great  cobweb,"  of 
which  one  man  "is  to  be  the  central 
spider,  making  every  thread  vibrate 
with  the  points  of  his  claws,  and  com- 
manding every  avenue  with  the  facets 
of  his  eyes."  And,  however  absurd  in 
one  aspect,  how  admirable  was  the 
pluck  of  the  youth  of  twenty-two, 
who  in  the  teeth  of  all  England  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  Turner  to  all 
the  gods  of  its  artistic  idolatry,  and 
carried  his  point. 

In  1878  Mr.  Ruskin  was  requested 
to  visit  Windsor  Castle  to  see  Prince 
Leopold,  then  an  invalid,  whose  gen- 
tle and  high-minded  nature  he  greatly 
admired.  Thence  he  went  to  Hawar- 
den,  and  as  one  result,  apologized  in 
the  next  number  of  "Fors"  for  having 
misjudged  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  former 
issue,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  re- 
printing erased  the  allusion  to  him, 
but  left  a  blank  space  and  inserted  a 
confession  of  "rash  judgment."     This 


same  year,  he  being  dangerously  ill  at 
Brantwood,  public  prayer  was  offered 
for  him  not  only  in  England,  but  at 
least  in  one  Italian  church  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest.  His  convales- 
cence was  signalized  by  the  present  to 
him  by  many  friends  of  Turner's  pic- 
ture of  the  Spliigen,  long  desired  and 
once  offered  to  his  father,  but  later 
unattainable. 

After  an  interval  of  six  years,  he 
visited  the  Continent  for  the  last  time 
in  1888,  returning  to  Brantwood 
neither  strengthened  nor  refreshed  as 
heretofore,  and  it  was  two  years  be- 
fore he  was  restored  to  any  degree  of 
activity.  From  then  until  now, 
guarded  and  tended  by  his  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Severn,  who  with  her 
husband*  and  children  form  his 
household,  he  has  by  degrees  with- 
drawn from  direct  contact  with  the 
world,  and  its  affairs. 

In  encyclopaedias  Mr.  Ruskin  ranks 
as  art  critic,  as  he  does  in  the  general 
estimation;  but  it  is  not  in  this  ca- 
pacity, I  believe,  that  he  deserves  or 
is  likely  to  be  most  regarded.  For 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  critic  he  is 
too  impulsive,  too  illogical.  Rather 
will  he  be  gratefully  remembered  as 
the  poet  of  Beauty,  and  the  inspired 
preacher  of  Art,  who,  despising  the 
windy  twaddle  of  connoisseurship, 
not  only  told  men  to  go  to  Nature 
and  to  Art,  using  their  own  brains 
and  eyes,  but  practised  that  which  he 
preached,  well  if  not  always  wisely. 
If  it  is  his  misfortune  that  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  has 
sometimes  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  see  as  others  do,  it  is  his  good  for- 
tune never  to  have  cared  to  labor  for 
fame  or  profit.  He  has  passionately 
desired  to  make  visible  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  to  discriminate  between 
true  and  false  beauty,  between  good 
and  bad  art,  even  while  the  prosper- 
ous were  too  much  puffed  up  and  the 
poor  too  cast  down  to  seriously  heed 
him, — holding  that  beauty  is  one  of 
the  words  by  which  men  are  intended 

*  Mr.  Severn  is  an  artist,  the  son  of  Keats's  well  known 
artist  friend. 
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to  live  as  well  as  by  bread.  Grad- 
ually he  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  social  rottenness  must  account 
for  the  divorce  of  beauty  from  daily 
life,  and  after  i860  he  sought  more 
through  philanthropy  to  amend  so- 
cial conditions.  He  went  on  teaching 
and  lecturing,  especially  to  the  young 
and  to  workingmen,  lent  a  hand  to 
improving  the  homes  of  the  poor,  es- 


tablished St.  George's  Guild,  and  fos- 
tered industries,  scattering  his  "Fors" 
leaflets  throughout  England,  not  for- 
getting art,  but  not  making  it  pre- 
dominant as  in  the  past.  This  may  be 
held  to  be  a  turning  point  in  his  life, 
his  life  becoming  yet  more  fruitful 
through  the  pursuit  of  the  largest 
ends,  the  pursuit  of  the  general  in  the 
particular,    and    through    recognition 
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of  the  interdependence  of  all  best 
things.  Very  extraordinary  is  the 
change  from  the  half  spoiled  dilet- 
tante of  1843  to  the  man  who  discred- 
ited dilettanteism,  —  even  learning 
carpentry,  house-painting  and  ma- 
sonry,— to  the  toiler  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  night  school  teacher  of 
1854,  the  founder  of  St.  George's 
Guild;  from  him  who  once  spent  a 
year's  income  for  a  Turner,  yet  in  a 
single  year  gave  £27,000  in  benev- 
olence; who  spent  his  whole  inherit- 
ance of  £200,000  in  public  spirited 
undertakings,  and  but  for  the  general 
eagerness  to  read  his  marvellous 
words  to-day  might  be  living  like  the 
fowls  of  the  air. 

Ruskin  can  hardly  be  counted  an 
artist  according  to  present  technical 
standards ;  yet  as  an  amateur  he 
stands  alone.  Hundreds  of  drawings 
in  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Brantwood 
and  elsewhere  testify  to  such  refined 
and  literal  drawing  as  few  profes- 
sional artists  can  compass.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that,  while  Mr. 
Ruskin  more  than  any  other  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  modern  realism  and 
has  been  roundly  berated  as  an  incor- 
rigible visionary,  he  long  ago  pro- 
claimed Impressionism  in  good  set 
terms,  praising  the  painter  of  invent- 
ive power,  "who  gives,  instead  of  act- 
ual facts,  the  impressions  made  on  his 
mind."  Something  like  one  hundred 
and  forty  titles,  some  of  them  cover- 
ing a  series  or  collection,  make  up  his 
literary  production,  not  counting  let- 
ters, catalogues  and  unpublished  lec- 
tures and  papers.  If  he  does  not  rank 
as  a  scientific  geologist  and  mineralo- 
gist, it  is  not  for  want  of  zeal  or 
study ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  ca- 
reer as  a  lecturer  was  as  arduous  as 
it  has  been  famous. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  immense  activity  pre- 
cludes the  question:  What  has  he  at- 
tempted? What  he  has  done  has 
been  nothing  less  than  to  arouse  the 
English-speaking  race  to  the  living 
force,  the  spiritual  power  of  God's 
beauty  and  man's  best  art — one  and 
the  same — and  the  supremacy  of  the 


soul  of  art  over  its  sometimes  flimsy 
and  always  changeful  body ;  for  "Soul 
is  form  and  doth  the  body  make!"  I 
have  frankly  referred  to  his  well 
known  eccentricities ;  they  are  only 
the  accidents  of  a  noble  personality, 
originating  in  who  can  tell  what  ob- 
scure inheritance.  The  actual  Ruskin 
is  far  from  being  "the  savage  Ruskin" 
who  "sticks  his  tusk  in,"  of  Punch's 
jocose  lines.  Something  of  a  wag, 
sometimes  a  playful  trifler  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  especial  friend  of 
young  people  and  animals,  adored  by 
his  dependents,  one  whose  familiar 
passages  carry  with  them  a  comfort- 
able sense  of  nearness,  he  has  never- 
theless borne  in  places  the  repu- 
tation of  a  mere  combatant  and 
sitter  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful. A  recent  visitor  to  Brant- 
wood tells  us  that  his  present  aspect, 
with  his  thick  gray  locks,  shaggy 
brows  and  beard  sweeping  over 
the  breast,  reminds  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  prophets  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  that,  while  clear  in 
mind  except  for  lapses  of  memory, 
with  no  sign  of  organic  failure, 
he  in  a  measure  dwells  apart,  know- 
ing his  labors  completed,  the  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship  closed,  and 
the  day  not  far  off  when  it  shall  be  re- 
quired of  him.  With  his  abhorrence 
of  the  sordid  spirit  which  threatens  to 
convert  the  world's  great  cities  into 
hideous  caverns  of  roaring  traffic, 
devastates  the  wilderness,  and  attacks 
the  very  fastnesses  of  nature,  it  may 
well  be  that  he  wistfully  anticipates 
the  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man 
conceived.  His  exquisite  paraphrase  of 
Tennyson's  lines  suggests  it:  "When 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  wake  out  of 
the  world's  sleep,  why  should  it  be 
otherwise  than  out  of  the  dreams  of 
night?  Singing  of  birds,  first  broken 
and  low,  as — not  to  dying  eyes  but 
eyes  that  wake  to  life — the  casement 
slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square, 
and  then  the  gray  and  then  the  rose 
of  dawn,  and  last  the  light  whose  go- 
ing forth  is  to  the  ends  of  Heaven!" 


LOVELY  as  a  New  England 
morning  radiant  in  the  sunlight 
of  June  are  the  dimpled  hills  of 
Bow.  Sheltered  among  them  where 
the  hemlock  woods  arch  from  east  to 
west,  fringing  the  horizon,  about  three 
miles  south  of  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  a  little  village  that  forty  years 
ago  was  known  simply  as  Bow.  Few 
thought  very  much  about  Bow  in 
those  days,  or  about  the  old  gray 
farmhouse  crowning  one  of  the  knolls 
that  outline  the  southern  skies.  The 
Baker  homestead  was  a  large,  neat, 
well  kept  farm,  and  the  long  rambling 
roadway  thither  was  best  known  to 
the  immediate  friends  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  neighboring  farm  folks. 
Pembroke,  a  brave  little  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  was  little 
more  than  a  rustic  hamlet  then,  stand- 
ing like  a  watchful  picket  on  guard ; 
and  the  old  south  postroad  from  Man- 
chester brought  an  occasional  guest 
through  the  fragrant  woods. 

History  as  yet  had  made  little  im- 
press on  these  peaceful  scenes.  The 
little  girl  who  has  lived  to  draw  a  mil- 
lion followers  into  loving  accord  with 
the  Bible  as  she  sees  it  was  simply  the 
bright,  frail  child  of  a  much  respected 
New  England  family;  and  the  pages 
of  her  now  famous  book,  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  the 
text-book  throughout  the  world  of  this 
large  and  flourishing  denomination, 
whose  origin  and  growth  in  New 
England  make  it  a  subject  for  treat- 
ment in  this  New  England  Mag- 
azine, were  unwritten.  To-day  these 
fair  Bow  hills  not  only  frame  a  picture 
of  great  intrinsic  charm,  but  surround 
a  nucleus  of  vital  interest  to  thou- 
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sands, — the  birthplace  and  the  present 
home  of  a  great  religious  leader  and 
an  author  of  distinguished  merit  and 
success.  Hundreds  have  come  in  re- 
cent years  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  many  from  abroad  to  look  upon 
the  spot  so  closely  associated  with 
their  revered  leader.  It  is  no  longer 
an  unusual  thing,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, for  the  good  people  of  Concord 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  small  com- 
panies of  Christian  Scientists,  who 
divide  their  brief  sojourn  between  de- 
votional services  in  the  little  church 
of  the  denomination  and  drives  and 
walks  about  the  scenes  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
childhood.  The  power  of  this  wom- 
an's written  words  and  the  force  of 
her  character,  declare  these  hundreds, 
with  a  simplicity  of  faith  which  is  re- 
freshing amid  the  scepticism  of  the 
century,  are  levers  which  are  lifting 
great  sections  of  humanity  from  infi- 
delity to  practical  Christianity. 

The  road  to  Bow  hills  follows  the 
trend  of  the  river  south  through 
stretches  of  open  farm  country  and 
cool  pine  woods.  To  the  right  of  the 
river,  beyond  Robinson's  Road  and 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke, it  takes  a  westerly  turn,  over- 
arched here  and  there  with  oaks, 
beeches  and  maples,  and  bordered 
with  great  brakes  and  pungent  young 
hemlocks.  Broad  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Merrimack,  as  it  winds  from  its 
far-away  source,  and  of  the  White 
Mountains  to  the  north  unfold  in 
splendid  panorama  along  the  way. 
From  these  strong  scenic  features  of 
the  Granite  State,  just  where  the  hills 
arch  to  the  west,  a  dip  in  the  road 
brings   into   unobtrusive  prominence, 
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about  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  a  few 
weather  stained  farm  buildings  in 
varying  stages  of  staunchness. 

Here  originally  stood  the  house  in 
which  Mary  Baker  was  born.  It 
crowned  a  hill  commanding  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  Merrimack 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord. 
The    estate    belonged    to    the    girl's 


MARK    BAKER. 

grandfather,  Joseph  Baker,  who  came 
to  America  from  England  with  his 
wife,  Marion  McNeil  Baker,  not  many 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  It 
comprised  a  homestead  and  farm  of 
some  five  hundred  acres  of  richly  cul- 
tivated land.  The  homestead  was  in- 
herited by  her  father, Mark  Baker;  and 
as  an  enduring  witness  to  the  indus- 
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try  of  those  days  stands  a  length  of 
stone  wall  some  three  feet  wide,  built 
by  him.  This  wall  might  not  inap- 
propriately belong  to  that  historic 
stone  structure,  the  old  Vail's  Gate, 
adjacent  to  the  picturesque  headquar- 
ters near  Cornwall-on-Hudson  of 
General  Henry  Knox,  a  relative  of 
Mark  Baker's  father,  which  to-day 
stands  a  visible  memorial  of  the  gal- 


hold   privileges,   and   the   needy   ever 
welcome." 

The  Bakers  were  of  stout  English 
and  Scotch  ancestry,  and  had  many  re- 
nowned forefathers.  They  numbered 
among  their  American  branches  sev- 
eral distinguished  generals  and  polit- 
ical leaders.  It  is  said  of  this  whole 
family  that  they  were  unusually  tal- 
ented.   Mary,  the  youngest  of  six,  was 
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lant  general's  valued   services  to   his 
country. 

Of  Mrs.  Eddy's  childhood's  garden 
but  a  memory  remains.  A  few  fruit 
and  shade  trees  have  outlasted  the 
changes  of  a  half  century,  to  tell 
silently  of  the  homestead's  former  dig- 
nity. She  speaks  of  her  childhood's 
home  as  "one  with  the  open  hand,  the 
clergy  being  accorded  special  house- 


a  delicate  and  beautiful  child,  and 
peculiarly  apt  as  a  scholar.  She 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  and  to 
need  little  teaching.  The  Bakers  were 
known  as  people  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  many  a  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  the  mother,  Abagail  Ambrose 
Baker,  as  a  vital  Christian.  The  entire 
family  were  devoted  to  the  child 
Mary. 
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upland  that  sheltered  the 
author's  youth,  reaching 
out  across  the  valley  to  her 
present  beautiful  home, 
foreshadow  spiritual  events 
whose  birth  is  heralded  in 
simplicity  by  the  quiet 
charm  of  pastoral  peace. 
To  the  thousands  who  fol- 
low her  to-day,  a  deep 
significance  hallows  this 
humble  birthplace  of  their 
leader. 

There  is  a  longer,  wilder 
road  than  the  graceful 
river  drive,  that  one  can 
take  back  to  Concord. 
This  one  runs  roughshod 
over  the  country-side,  up 
and  down  sharp  hills,  and 
winding  round  q  u  i  c  k 
curves.  On  one  of  the 
heights  near  Bow,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the 
hills  and  valley,  once  stood 
the  small  red  schoolhouse 
where  little  Mary  Baker 
attended  school  when  four 


Environed  still  by  largeness  of  per- 
spective to  the  north,  in  the  south  by 
thickets  of  oak,  pine  and  hemlock, 
whose  sturdy  characteristics  find  ex- 
pression in  the  nature  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  northern  New  England, 
might  not  a  prophecy  point  from  the 
staunch  simplicity  of  the  old  Bow 
homestead  to  the  tower  of  Pleasant 
View  above  the  valley  beyond,  from 
which  the  venerable  discoverer  of 
Christian  Science  surveys  a  field  of 
labor  covering  now  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient?  To  the  trav- 
eller bound  north  to  New  Hamp- 
shire's beautiful  lake  lands,  giving 
promise  of  loftier  grandeur  beyond, 
waymarked  by  memorials  of  those 
rugged  events  of  historical  import 
just  visible  in  the  dimness  of  distance 
called  time, — to  such  a  one,  the  sym- 
pathetic recorder  of  human  weal, 
prophet,  historian  or  poet,  these  smil- 
ing undulations   of  thicket,  vale  and 


or  five  years  old, 


She  tells  of  a  game 
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played  by  the  little  ones  at  this 
time; — how  they  separated  them- 
selves into  groups  and  confided  to- 
gether what  they  would  do  when  they 
were  grown  up.  When  it  came  her 
turn  to  answer  the  question,  she 
would  say  decisively,  "Write  a  book ;" 
and  no  amount  of  disapproval  from 
her  playmates,  who  thought  this  a 
very  stupid  ambition,  could  make  her 
change  this  decision. 
Much  of  her  success 
as  an  author  is  cer- 
tainly attributable  to 
the  condition  of  the 
preparatory  period  of 
her  life.  Among  the 
deepest  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon 
her  early  life  were  the 
deep  piety  manifested 
in  her  mother,  at 
whose  side  she  was  in 
childhood  encouraged 
to  an  earnest  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  whole- 
some simplicity  of  New  England 
home  life  in  the  country,  exempt 
from  much  that  is  so  artificial  and 
so  cramping  in  the  circumstances  of 
a  city.  These  were  powerful  factors 
in  moulding  her  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  To  these  beneficent  influ- 
ences she  has  paid  loving  tribute  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  it  is  the 
same    nature,    strengthened    through 


long  years  of  prayer,  devout  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  an  unchanging 
faith  in  God  throughout  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  experience,  that 
gives  the  tone  to  all  which  flows 
from  her  pen.  Whatever  value 
one  may  place  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  Science,  no  one  who 
knows  the  character  of  the  dis- 
coverer can  fail  to  admire  that  as 
a  noble  product  of  New  England 
soil,  whose  influence  is  wholesome 
and  elevating  to  those  who  come 
within  its  sphere. 

Of  her  childhood  studies  Mrs. 
Eddy  says,  in  her  work  "In- 
trospection and  Retrospection" : 
"At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  as 
familiar  with  Lindley  Murray's  gram- 
mar as  I  was  with  the  West- 
minster Catechism ;  and  the  latter 
I  had  to  repeat  every  Sunday.  My 
favorite  studies  were  natural  philoso- 
phy, logic,  and  moral  science;  and  to 
my  brother" — Hon.  Albert  Baker, 
now  deceased,  a  Boston  barrister  and 
congressman  from  New  Hampshire — 


RED    ROCK,    LYNN. 

"I  was  indebted  for  lessons  in  the 
ancient  tongues,  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin." 

Connected  with  these  early  days,  and 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  fol- 
lowers is  a  certain  superb  elm  tree  in 
Concord,  which  once  stood  in  front  of 
the  Congregational  church  which  the 
Bakers  attended.  A  great  and  solemn 
day  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  past  gen- 
eration ;  and  we  can  picture  the  seri- 
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ous  driving  in  from  Bow  to  the  two 
services  and  the  two  sermons  in  the 
little  church,  long  since  gone,  whose 
only  memorial  left  is  the  small  grave- 
yard. Under  the  elm  the  Sunday 
dinner  was  eaten ;  and  many  families 
of  six  children  each  could  have  found 
summer  shade  under  the  great  tree. 
Twenty-one  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base,  with  graceful  boughs  and 
luxuriant   foliage,    it    stands    a    noble 


HOUSE    ON    NORTH    STATE    STREET,    CONCORD,— 
FIRST    CONCORD    HOME. 

sentinel  to-day,  pointed  out  with  pride 
by  the  good  people  of  Concord.  The 
old  North  Church  has  given  place  to  a 
schoolhouse ;  and  still  the  children 
play  on  the  Green,  where  the  moth- 
erly portals  of  the  older  building  wel- 
comed the  fragile  child,  all  uncon- 
scious of  her  future  fame. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  young  womanhood 
was  spent  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Tilton,  New  Hampshire,  to  which  she 


afterwards  returned  as  a  widow.  The 
parental  home  in  Tilton  was  one  of  the 
substantial  residences  of  that  town ;, 
and  when  Mrs.  Eddy  last  saw  it,  about 
1890,  it  occupied  its  original  pleasing 
site  where  it  still  stands,  among  the 
fine  old  trees  and  shaded  streets  of 
Tilton.  In  it  her  own  interesting  room 
remains  intact.  In  this  upper  square- 
chamber,  containing  two  windows, 
that  faced  east,  the  young  writer 
did  much  zealous  study- 
ing. Like  the  room  in 
which  she  was  born  at 
Bow,  it  still  retains  an  at- 
mosphere of  simplicity 
characteristic  of  herself. 
The  few  old  inhabitants  of 
Tilton  remember  Mary 
Baker,  and  speak  of  her  as 
"handsome  as  a  picture." 
The  fine  face  was  set  in  an 
abundance  of  curly  dark 
hair,  and  her  luminous 
blue  eyes  and  delicate  com- 
plexion won  for  her  many 
admirers.  From  a  near 
relative  I  learned  that  she 
was  a  great  social  favorite 
on  account  of  her  lovable 
disposition  as  well  as  her 
brilliant  mind.  A  gentle- 
man who  went  to  school 
with  her  in  Tilton  grew 
meditative  at  the  mention 
of  his  boyhood  associa- 
tions, and  spoke  of  Mary 
Baker's  beauty  in  this 
wise:  "Oh,  but  there  were 
fine-looking  girls  in  Til- 
ton!—  and  wasn't  Mary 
Baker  one  of  them?" 
In  the  vestry  of  the  old  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Enoch  Courser,  of  the  Sanborn- 
ton  Bridge  Academy,  from  whom  she 
received  much  of  her  earlier  educa- 
tion. The  old  academy  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  mill  and  taken  from  its 
primitive  place ;  and  with  it  disappears 
almost  the  last  trace  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
schoolgirl  days.  On  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  this  church,  observed 
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at  Tilton  in  July,  1897,  Mrs.  Eddy,  in 

response  to  an  invitation  to  be  present, 

sent  the  following-  letter,  which  was 

read  to  the  assembled  congregation: 

''To    the    Congregational    Church    of 
Northfield  and  Tilton,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
"Beloved  Brethren: — Your    card    of 

invitation    to   the    celebration    of   the 

seventy-fifth      anniversary      of     your 

church  was  gratefully  received.     Few 

earthly   things   could   give    me    more 

pleasure ;  but  preen- 

gagements  make  it 

impractical    at    this 

time. 

"The    history    of 

your    church    is    to 

me  one  of  thrilling 

interest,  replete  with 

tender  tones  of  my 

childhood     days, 

that,    illustrated    in 

light  and  shade  and 

pencilled      by      the 

finger  of  God,  have 
into      full- 
beauty    and 


istry  of  one  of  the  first  pastors  of 
your  church,  the  Rev.  Enoch 
Courser,  I  took  my  first  feeble 
footsteps  side  by  side  with  my 
revered  parents  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  this  church.  Rever- 
ently I  remember  those  solemn 
obligations  which  I  so  early  as- 
sumed, and  my  daily  prayers,  then 
and  now,  were  and  are  to  live  a 
Christian  life.  My  pastor  said  I 
was  the  youngest  communicant 
that  your  church  had  then  re- 
ceived. 

"I  recall  with  tenderness  the 
smile  of  old  Deacon  Abbott  at  the 
close  of  preparatory  lecture,  and 
the  pious  prophecies  and  promises 
to  pray  for  their  church  child.  Nor 
do  I  doubt  for  a  moment  that  those 
precious  prayers  have  availed 
much.  Many  of  the  members  of 
this  church  have  gone  home ;  I  am 
yet  a  pilgrim,  with  sandals  on  and  face 
turned  thitherward.  All  who  have 
part  in  the  merits  of  Christ  or  the 
Truth  of  salvation  are  working,  watch- 
ing and  praying  here  for  more  unity 
and  love  and  for  the  communion  here- 
after with  saints  and  angels. 

"May  the  God  of  our  fathers  con- 
tinue to  bless  this  church. 

"Yours  in  love, 
"Mary  Baker  Eddy." 
In   1843  Mrs.  Eddy  was  united  in 


grown 
orbed 


strength. 


Under  the  min- 
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marriage  to  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington Glover,  at  her  home  in  Tilton ; 
and  the  Colonel  and  his  bride  went  to 
Wilmington,  thence  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  his  home.  They  had 
been  married  a  little  less  than  a  year 
when  Colonel  Glover  died,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  parents  in  the  North, 
remaining  with  them  until  after  the 
birth  of  her  babe,  the  death  of  her 
mother  and  her  father's  second  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Patterson  Duncan, 
when  she  removed  to  Massachusetts. 

In  a  two-story  brown 
house  on  Broad  Street,  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Eddy,  where  one 
can  look  through  a  neigh- 
boring avenue  over  a  broad 
sweep  of  the  Atlantic,  and 


has  now  reached  a  circulation  of  al- 
most two  hundred  thousand  copies. 

A  few  blocks  distant  on  Broad 
Street,  in  the  shade  of  handsome  elms, 
stands  an  inconspicuous  two-story 
house  with  vine-covered  porches. 
After  the  publication  of  "Science  and 
Health,"  Mrs.  Eddy  purchased  this 
house ;  and  in  the  west  room,  under  a 
small  dormer  window,  she  revised  the 
first  edition,  which  had  been  spoiled  by 
the  printer.  The  room  was  modestly 
furnished,  with  a  plain  deal  table,  and 


mother's  room   in   christian   science  hall 

CONCORD. 

where  all  the  immediate  surround- 
ings are  quiet  and  simple,  much 
of  the  writing  of  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures," 
was  done  in  1875.  One  chapter  of 
this  unique  work,  destined  to  such 
wide  celebrity,  was  entitled  "The 
Science  of  Man,"  and  was  first  issued 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  first  review  of 
it  said  in  substance  that  none  but  a 
fool  or  a  woman  would  have  written 
this  book,  but  that  it  was  safe  enough 
as  no  one  would  ever  read  it ;  the  work 


THE    READING    ROOM. 

an  old-fashioned  haircloth 
rocker  in  which  the  book 
was  originally  written. 
From  a  southern  window 
one  could  look  out  over  a 
bit  of  garden  toward  the 
sea. 

Previous  to  this  time 
Mrs.  Eddy's  fame  began, 
in  what  then  seemed  to  the  world  an 
absurd  notoriety,  following  close 
upon  a  remarkable  incident  which 
shaped  her  future  life.  They  who 
marvel  at  her  influence,  the  large 
church  of  fifteen  thousand  members, 
and  her  great  following,  would  find  in 
her  life  at  Lynn  much  of  the  founda- 
tion of  her  power.  One  Friday  night, 
on  her  way  to  a  missionary  meeting 
in  church,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Eddy  fell  on  the  ice,  and 
was     considered     hopelessly    injured. 
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From  a  near  relative  I  learned  that  she 
was  taken  from  the  ground  to  her  bed, 
and  that,  on  the  day  that  she  was 
given  up  to  die  by  her  physicians, 
clergyman  and  family,  she  called  for 
her  Testament  and  requested  to  be  left 
alone.  This  relative  asserts  that,  after 
reading  one  of  the  promises  in  Mat- 
thew and  entering  into  fervent  prayer, 
she  was  restored.  So  great  was  the 
shock  of  this  sudden  transition  from 
her  apparent  dying  condition  to  life 
'and  strength,  that  a  member  of  the 
household  fainted. 

Mrs.  Eddy  now  withdrew  from  so- 
ciety, devoting  her  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  to  find  a  principle 
explaining  her  experience  of  healing. 
During  this  secluded  period  she  be- 
gan to  put  into  practice  what  had  been 
discovered   during  her   recuperation; 
and  her  residence 
on  Broad    Street 
soon     became     a 
centre  for  the  stu- 
dents of  her  writ- 
ings, now  begun, 
which    were    first  <      '    " 

distributed  among 
them  in  a  friendly 
rather  than  in  a 
professional  man- 
ner. 

The  second  se- 
cret of  her  present 
prominence  was 
her  personal  suc- 
cess in  healing. 
Old  residents  of 
Lynn  testify  to 
what,  to  the  unin- 
t  r  u  c  t  e  d,  seem 
marvels.  A  lady 
who  had  lived  in 
Lynn  all  her  life- 
time told  me  of 
cures  performed 
by  Mrs.  Eddy, 
which  had  come 
under  her  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  observa- 
tion, one  being  a 
remarkable  case 
of  painless  child- 


birth. Another  lady  witnessed  to 
the  instantaneous  healing  of  blood 
poisoning  and  a  dangerous  form  of 
croup.  The  former  spoke  feelingly 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  remarkable  elo- 
quence in  addressing  her  followers 
and  of  the  intense  interest  attaching  to 
these  early  explanations  of  mind-heal- 
ing. She  is  said,  in  Lynn,  to  have 
been  still  a  remarkably  beautiful 
woman ;  yet  a  portrait  we  have  seen, 
taken  about  1866,  is  far  inferior  in 
beauty  to  her  later  ones,  or  to  her 
present  living  features. 

After  her  recovery  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
a  great  walker,  and  she  was  often  seen 
wending  her  way  to  the  picturesque 
point  opposite  Nahant  known  as  Red 
Rock,  here  to  refresh  herself  during 
the  long  weeks  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  her  book.  She  lived  in  Lynn  dur- 
ing some  seven  years,  and 
here  opened  the  first  Home 
for  Indigent  Students  and 
taught  her  first  pupil.  She 
was  united  in  marriage  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Barrett  Stewart 
of  Lvnn  in  1877,  to  Dr.  Asa 
Gilbert  Eddy.  Dr.  Eddy 
died  in  1882,  soon  after 
the   opening  by   Mrs.    Eddy 
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of  her  Metaphysical  college  in 
Boston.  In  1889  she  deeded  to 
her  church  land  in  Boston  valued 
then  at  $20,000  and  to  this  church, 
chartered  in  1879,  known  as  the 
Mother  Church  of  the  denomination, 
she  has  presented  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  society,  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Journal.  The  increase  in  her  work 
led  to  her  removal  from  Lynn  to  Bos- 
ton. Her  life  here  centred  chiefly 
around  the  college,  then  in  a  building 
leased  by  her  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
in  which,  during  some  seven  years, 
she  taught  about  five  thousand  stu- 
dents. 

Tn  1889  Mrs.  Eddy,  removing  from 
Boston,  took  up  her  residence  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  purchasing  the 
estate  known  as  Pleasant  View.  Dur- 
ing the  remodelling  of  the  commodi- 
ous modern  house  now  occupied  by 
her,  she  leased  for  three  years  the 
colonial    residence    at    the    corner    of 

*  The  illustration?  of  Pleasant  View,  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
private  room,  the  pond,  and  south  from  the  veranda,  are 
taken  from  the  hook,  "  Pleasant  View."  Published  by  J. 
S.  Oilman  and  H.  E.  Carlton. 


North  State  and  Pittman  streets, 
where  she  revised  the  fiftieth  edition 
of  "Science  and  Health." 

Pleasant  View  stands  in  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  carefully  cultivated 
ground  on  the  brow  of  one  of  the 
southwestern  hill-slopes  of  Concord, 
about  a  mile  out,  though  within  the 
city  limits.  As  one  drives  out  by  way 
of  Pleasant  or  School  Street,  shaded 
avenues  that  wind  over  the  western 
hills  into  a  fine  boulevard,  the  recent 
gift  of  Mrs.  Eddy  to  the  city,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  name  of  her  home 
becomes  apparent.  From  the  boule- 
vard to  the  White  Farm  road  in  the 
valley,  and  from  the  valley  to  Bow  in 
the  distance,  is  a  view  over  hills  and 
meadows  of  surpassing  loveliness.  No 
effort  has  been  made  at  Pleasant  View 
at  landscape  effects,  though  few  home 
sites  are  richer  in  natural  effective- 
ness. Above  acres  of  waving  grasses 
and  long  lines  of  fine  old  orchard 
trees,  from  rose  garden,  lawns  and 
shrubbery  to  a  copse  of  pine  and  hem- 
locks  in   the   valley,   then   on   over  a 
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vista  of  village-dotted  hills  and  dusky 
river-banks  framed  in  the  purple 
shadow  of  distant  mountains,  the 
scene  is  beautiful  indeed,  and  its  deep- 
est note  is  peace.  The  enchantment 
of  these  broad  perspectives  com- 
mingles with  the  charm  of  old-fash- 
ioned flowers  and  the  scent  of  freshly 
mown  hay,  orchard  sweetness,  and  all 
the  restfulness  of  a  quiet  home.  The 
air  is  redolent  of  pines  that  fringe 
the  lawns,  and  daisies,  buttercups  and 
clover  in  the  fields  beyond ;  more  than 
a  hundred  apple  trees  outline  the 
meadows,  sending  up  their  fragrance 
to  mingle  with  that  of  beds  of  lilies, 
sweet  peas  and  alyssum,  hyacinths 
and  a  profusion  of  simple  home  flow- 


:VIRS.     EDDYS    STUDY    AT    PLEASANT    VIEW 


ers  plentiful  in  New  Eneland.  An 
indefinable  sense  of  stillness  broods 
over  these  broad  acres  as  gentle  as  the 
morning  breeze  which  lifts  the  head  of 
the  bending  grasses.  Beyond,  a  trim 
hedge,  hothouses  on  the  farm  and  neat 
barns  and  stables  appeal  to  one's  sense 
of  symmetry  in  the  rounding  out  of 
a  prosperous  homestead.  Above  a 
spring,  a  windmill  supplies  water  for 
an  artistic  bit  of  pond  in  the  valley; 
and  a  somewhat  merry  contrast  to  the 
author's  busy  and  serious  days  is  a 
little  cedar  skiff,  in  a  gay  dress  of 
crimson  plush  and  silken  awnings, 
moored  in  an  ornamental  boathouse, 
— the  gift  of  some  of  her  followers. 
A  neat  walk  winds  from  the  valley  to 
the  broad  verandas 
that  are  arched  in 
woodbine.  A 
wealth  of  color 
everywhere  greets 
the  eyes.  Arbors 
shaded  in  clematis 
and  roses  dot  the 
lawns  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  mid- 
way is  a  young  elm 
planted  by  the 
author  herself.  To 
the  right,  in  front 
of  the  tower,  a 
bronze  fountain 
sends  up  its  re- 
freshing  spray 
to>  the  summer 
warmth.  On  the 
western  slope  of 
the     grounds,    be- 
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yond  the  tamarax  shrubs 
and  tali  catalpas,  beds  of 
mignonette,  petunias  and 
roses  vie  in  sweetness 
with  the  honeysuckle 
that  winds  above  the 
window  ledges.  From 
the  clean-cut  driveways, 
to  the  grape  and  rasp- 
berry border  heading 
the  orchard,  all  is  order 
and  simplicity,  and  there 
is  a  nice  blending  of  the 
practical  with  the  lovely, 
never  wanting  in  the 
author's  environment. 
Mrs. Eddy's  pets  are  four 
horses  and  the  goldfish 
in  the  fountain.  All 
know  her  voice,  and  a 
word  serves  to  show  the 
fondness  alike  of  great 
and  small  for  the  nature 
whose  every  impulse  is 
kindness. 

But  life  at  Pleasant 
View  is  not  a  leisurely 
existence.  Within  and 
without,  all  denotes  sys- 
tematic industry.  Con- 
stant contributions  to 
the  various  publications 
of  the  denomination,  a 
voluminous  correspond- 
ence and  ceaseless  deeds 
of  benevolence  through- 
out the  ranks  of  Chris- 
tian Science  require 
more  than  desultory 
meditation.  One  secret 
of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  that  this  one 
woman  accomplishes  is 
the  clockwork  precision 
and  promptness  with 
which  her  domestic  af- 
fairs are  regulated.  Her 
servants  are  devoted  to 
her  and  speak  tenderly 
of  her  unselfish  and  con- 
secrated  life.  Her 
thoughtfulness  of  their 
comfort  is  witnessed  by 
many  daily  acts  of  kind- 
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ness     which     her 
life   is   never   too 
busy    to    include. 
Under   great 
pressure  of  work 
she  halts  to  order 
that  lemonade  be 
sent    out   to     the 
workers     in     her 
fields,  or  in  cold 
weather  a  cheer- 
ing   jug    of    hot 
coffee.     The  flag 
that     flies     from 
Pleasant  View  on 
national   oeca- 
sins  bears  witness 
to  her  patriotism. 
F  r  e  q  u  e  ntly, 
during  all  seasons 
of   the    year,    her 
carriage  stops  be- 
fore the  little  church  known  as  Chris- 
tian  Science   Hall,   at   the   corner   of 
North    State   and    School    streets,    in 
which  the  local  congregation  worship. 
Occasionally  she  alights  to  give  hear- 
ing to  her  students  and  followers,  or 
counsel  concerning  the  work.    One  of 
the   striking   features   of   the   interior 
decoration  of  this  little  hall  is  a  seven- 
pointed  gold  star  on  the  blue  walls, 
beneath  which  is  inscribed  in  gilt  let- 
tering this  comforting  verse: 

"Daughter  of  Zion,   awake  from  thy  sad- 
ness; 
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Awake,  for  thy  foes  shall  oppress  thee 
no  more; 
Bright  o'er  thy  hills   dawns  the  day-star 
of  gladness; 
Awake,   for  the  night  of  thy  sorrow  is- 
o'er." 

During  the  erection  of  the  building, 
which  provides  a  temporary  home  of 
worship  for  the  congregation,  and 
while  pondering  the  selection  of  help- 
ful texts  for  its  walls,  this  beautiful 
verse  in  the  old  hymn-book  from 
which  she  sang  as  a  child  came  to 
mind. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  to-day  a  woman  of  re- 
markable pres- 
ence. Few  who 
have  seen  her  for- 
get the  impres- 
sion of  com- 
mingle d  grace 
and  peacefulness 
which  her  bear- 
ing gives.  She  is 
of  medium  height, 
slender,  with  a 
noble  head  and  a 
complexion  fresh 
and  unblemished 
as  a  child's.  The 
eyes  are  large, 
deep  set  and  won- 
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derfully  luminous.  It  is  a  countenance 
of  great  intensity  and  withal  of  great 
sweetness.  In  meeting  her  I  was  much 
moved  at  the  apparent  loveliness  and 
gentle  kindliness  of  one  whose  history 
denotes  great  force  of  character,  has 
known  deep  sorrow,  sharp  disappoint- 
ments and  also  mighty  triumph.  No 
sordid  life,  no  inefficient  judgment,  no 
reliance  on  human  strength  has 
wrought  the  spirit  that  shines  through 
this  devout  face.  Her  person,  how- 
ever, is  manifestly  not  the  lodestar  of 
the  deep  devotion  conspicuous  in  her 
following ;  nor  is  her  power  of  leading 
men  and  women  with  conspicuous 
ability  a  primary  consideration. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian 
Science  movement  and  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  its  adherents  have  cer- 
tainly been  remarkable.  For  the  last 
few  years  new  churches  have  been  or- 
ganizing at  the  rate  of  from  four  to 
six  each  month,  while  church  attend- 
ance shows  an  average  yearly  increase 
of  about  forty  per  cent.  The  Mother 
Church  in  Boston  was  built  in  1894, 
costing  over   two   hundred   thousand 


dollars.  The  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  in  Chicago,  dedicated  in 
1897,  is  said  to  have  the  largest  seat- 
ing capacity  of  any  of  the  evangelical 
Christian  churches  in  that  city.  The 
Kansas  City  church,  finished  last 
year,  is  a  most  substantial  structure 
of  stone.  The  White  Mountain 
church,  constructed  of  pasture  stone 
and  what  appear  to  be  birch  logs,  is 
unique.  The  magnificent  church  in 
New  York,  now  being  constructed, 
will  be  of  white  marble.  These 
churches,  pictures  of  which  are  here 
given,  illustrate  in  a  measure  the 
strength  of  the  movement. 

Such  an  achievement  as  Mrs.  Eddy's 
— the  founding  of  a  great  religious 
movement  by  woman — is  a  fact  histor- 
ically almost  without  precedent.  It 
proves  her  qualification  as  a  born 
leader  of  advancing  thought.  The 
movement  of  which  she  is  the  origin 
and  head  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  interesting  move- 
ments in  New  England  or  in  America 
at  the  present  time,  and  her  life  and 
personality  command  attention. 
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By  S.  R.  Elliott. 

N  the  prayers  of  a  million  of  women 
A  merciful  God  is  besought 

That  He  spare  the  life  of  the  smiter, — 
Though  the  smiter  himself  spare  not. 


A   MILLION    YEARS. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 

FROM  whirling  mists  blown  far  abroad 
Where   Chaos'  aimless  welter  stormed, 
Touched  by  the  cosmic  breath  of  God, 
Behold  the  youngling  worlds  were  formed. 
From  red-mouthed  monsters  of  the  fen, 

Slime-wallowers    through  a  world-wide  sty, 
Slow  Nature  has  progressed  to  men 
With  foreheads  lifted  to  the  sky. 

The  eons  spent  their  lavish  doles, 

Long  ages  shaped  the  plastic  spheres, 
Ere  we  emerged,  deep-dowered  souls, 

Rich  children  of  a  million  years. 
We  heirs  of  years  beyond  our  ken 

'Have  delved  and  wrought,  aspired,  contrived, 
And'  sown  the  earth  with  many  men  ; — 

But  man — God's  man — has  not  arrived. 

Still  nurse  we  tiger  hates  of  war. 

Drown  God's  own  voice  with  market  cries, 
Heap  wealth  that  makes  our  brother  poor, 

And  feed  his  hungering  soul  with  lies. 
Man  that  God's  million  years  have  grown 

Still  grovels  with  ignoble  peers ; — 
We  have  not  come  unto  our  own, 

We  children  of  a  million  years. 

But  yet  down  vistas  far  we  see 

We  move  toward  something  great — afar  ; — 
Gauged  by  the  greatness  we  shall  be, 

We  see  the  meanness  that  we  are. 
Not  vain  the  cosmic  years  contrive, 

Not  aimlessly  God's  purpose  steers ; 
When  man — God's  man — shall  once  arrive, 

He  will  be  worth  a  million  years. 
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NCLE  RUFUS  SMITH 
of  Greenville  took 
from  the  high  shelf 
above  the  desk  in 
his  little  office  an 
old  book,  and  in  it 
made  entry  in  his  pre- 
cise handwriting,  as  follows: 

"June  20th,  1878. — Born:  a  son 
to  James  Pendleton  and  Cynthia 
(Holmes)  Pendleton. 

"June  20th. — Born:  a  daughter  to 
Hiram  Simmons  and  Mary  (Marcy) 
Simmons. " 

Then  he  turned  back  page  after 
page  of  the  old  book  until  he  found 
the  date^of  the  births  of  the  two 
mothers  of  the  new  babies  and  of  the 
father  of  the  little  girl, — James  Pen- 
dleton only  of  the  four  parents  being 
an  alien  and  his  advent  into  life  un- 
chronicled  in  the  volume.  Then  the 
old  man  sat  thinking  a  long  time  of 
this  double  experience  he  had  set 
down  so  briefly  and  what  it  meant  to 
all  concerned.  A  son  to  James  Pen- 
dleton,— the  proud  man  would  like 
that.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the 
people  of  Greenville  that  this  stranger 
who  had  won  for  wife  the  gentle 
daughter  of  Squire  Holmes  "married 
her  for  her  money,"  and  there  was 
great  indignation  expressed  at  the 
subserviency  to  his  will  on  her  part 
and  his  growing  freedom  and  power 
in  the  use  of  her  money.  "And  now," 
mused  the  old  man,  "he'll  be  all  right. 
With  a  living  child  his  hold  is  good 
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on  all  the  real  estate,  and  we'll  see 
how  soon  he  inveigles  Miss  Cynthy 
into  putting  on't  all  into  real  estate. 
Poor  girl,  she  warn't  never  able  to 
fight  for  her  rights.  She  was  the 
apple  of  her  father's  eye,  but  he  was 
so  masterful  she  was  cowed  too  much 
to  have  any  will  of  her  own.  Lord, 
wouldn't  the  old  Squire  kick  Pendle- 
ton into  the  middle  of  next  week  if  he 
could  come  to  life  and  see  him  strut- 
ting around  and  talking  about  'my 
houses'  and  'my  money.'  But  they 
don't  get  up,  dead  folks  don't,"  said 
Uncle  Rufus,  shaking  his  head. 
"They  don't  get  up,  no  matter  what 
goes  on  that  would  mad  'em  most. 
I've  lived  long  enough  to  know  that." 
Then  he  turned  his  thought  toward 
Hiram  Simmons  and  his  Mary  and 
their  newborn  girl.  "I  tell  you, 
Greenville  won't  be  able  to  hold 
Hiram  to-night,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"He'll  be  out  walking  over  the  hills 
towards  the  mounting  in  one  of  them 
queer  long  tramps  of  hisn.  I've  no- 
ticed he  takes  'em  when  he's  happy, 
and  when  he's  down  at  the  heel,  and 
when  he's  kinder  puzzled.  Poor  boy! 
He  took  'em  often  when  his  father 
died  in  one  of  his  drunken  sprees,  and 
when  his  mother  got  so  bad  with  the 
dropsy,  and  when  that  brother  turned 
out  to  be  foolish.  And  he  walked  jest 
as  fur  when  he  first  got  Mary's  prom- 
ise; and  now,  land,  I  don't  know  but 
he'll  go  clean  to  the  top  of  Bald  Hill. 
I  guess  I'll  call  around  before  dark 
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and  see  how  they  all  get  along;"  and 
the  village  godfather  and  chronicler 
started  off  toward  Hiram  Simmons's 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  shop  was  a  low  building,  front- 
ing a  "four  corners,"  from  which 
roads  led  east,  west,  south  and  north- 
east from  the  village,  and  behind  its 
red  painted  walls  rose  the  steep 
heavily  wooded  side  of  the  foothill 
which  forbade  Greenville  a  straight 
road  to  the  north,  and  over  which 
Hiram  so  often  passed  in  his  "queer 
tramps"  to  the  great  mountain  ten 
miles  away.  At  one  side  of  the  black- 
smith's shop  stood  an  equally  low,  but 
much  longer  building,  the  home  of 
Hiram  and  Mary, — and  also  of  the 
"Widow  Green" ;  for  it  was  a  double 
house,  with  two  front  doors,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  long  space 
pierced  by  four  windows,  and  having 
two  capacious  wood  sheds  at  either 
end.  Hiram  rented  one-half  of  it  to 
the  Widow  Green,  "she  whose  maiden 
name  was  Graves."  She  kept  a  little 
millinery  and  fancy-notion  store  in 
the  tiny  front  parlor  of  her  part  of 
the  house,  and  also  made  dresses  for 
such  of  the  villagers  as  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  prices  asked  by  the 
dressmaker  at  "The  Centre,"  three 
miles  away,  or  for  those  who  only 
patronized  that  dignitary  for  best 
gowns,  and  encouraged  home  talent, 
assisted  by  "Buttrick's  patterns,"  for 
every-day  wear.  The  Widow  Green 
also  cared  for  a  family  of  three  incapa- 
bles.  There  was  first  the  imbecile 
brother  of  Hiram  Simmons,  now 
twenty  years  old,  for  whom  the  black- 
smith paid  as  generous  board  as  he 
could  after  his  mother  died,  and  who 
called  his  new  care-taker  "mother," 
hardly  knowing  the  difference ;  and 
there  were  her  two  stepchildren, — 
one  a  crippled  boy  of  ten  years  with 
handsome  face  and  gentle  ways  and 
bright  mind,  but  with  shrivelled  limbs 
that  made  him  unable  to  walk,  but 
who  was  drawn  about,  to  and  from  the 
village  school,  in  the  little  cart  Hiram 
had  made  for  him ;  and  Abigail,  the 
girl  of  twelve,  who  was  "queer,"  the 


village  people  said.  Querulous  she 
was,  but  not  unloving,  strangely  un- 
balanced, but  not  at  all  deficient  in 
mind,  kindly  only  in  streaks  and  sensi- 
ble only  in  spots,  and  taking  all  the 
Widow's  wonderful  "faculty"  to  man- 
age. 

"Yes,  the  Widder  Green  has  a  hard 
time  of  it,"  the  village  agreed;  "and 
if  she  hadn't  more  gumption  than 
most  folks,  she  couldn't  get  along  as 
well  as  she  does." 

But  for  all  their  sympathy  with  her 
hard  lot,  no  one  of  her  neighbors  hesi- 
tated to  call  upon  her  for  services  of 
all  sorts.  In  cases  of  serious  illness, 
although  she  was  unable  to  go  out 
nursing,  she  always  helped  in  the  crit- 
ical hours,  and  was  called  almost  in- 
variably to  "lay  out"  the  departed.  If 
any  young  housekeeper  was  in  trouble 
about  her  jelly,  or  any  young  girl  who 
made  her  own  gowns  wanted  the 
latest  thing  in  fashions,  Jane  Green 
was  the  one  most  often  appealed  to 
To  get  the  opportunity  for  these 
neighborly  services,  for  her  own  out- 
side business  and  for  an  occasional 
churchgoing,  the  Widow  Green  had 
adopted  two  ingenious  devices  in  the 
care  of  her  family.  She  had  discov- 
ered that  the  imbecile  boy  had  one 
trait  of  high  loyalty;  he  would  hold 
a  baby  -faithfully  and  safely  for  a  long 
while  if  it  were  placed  in  his  arms  and 
he  were  charged  impressively  to  take 
good  care  of  it.  And  so  she-  had 
made  a  rag  doll,  life  size  and  painted 
by  a  local  artist  at  the  Centre,  and  the 
poor  boy  thought  it  was  a  real  baby 
such  as  he  loved  to  hold.  This  was 
no  common  plaything,  however.  I\ 
was  kept  carefully  in  the  cradle,  the 
old  wooden  cradle  in  which  three  gen 
erations  of  the  Graves  family  had  been 
rocked.  The  cradle  stood  just  behind 
the  little  counter,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Widow's  foot  as  she  sat  sewing; 
and  when  the  imbecile  boy  was  look- 
ing, she  "made  believe"  it  was  alive, 
and  jogged  the  cradle  and  sang  to  the 
doll.  Then,  when  she  had  to  leave 
Jimmie  alone,  she  took  up  the  doll, 
put  it  in  his  arms  and  bade  him  "take 
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good  care  of  the  baby  till  mother 
comes  back" ; — and  he  would  be 
faithful  to  the  charge.  To  amuse  Abi- 
gail and  keep  her  from  quarrelling 
with  any  one,  she  would  start  the 
music  box,  another  article  kept  sa- 
credly and  shrewdly  for  such  emer- 
gencies ;  and  Henry  was  always  happy 
with  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper.  The 
Widow  Green  had  confessed  to  her 
minister  that  she  felt  some  compunc- 
tions about  cheating  Jimmie  in  the 
matter  of  the  doll. 

"At  first,"  she  said,  "I  felt  'twas 
mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor 
boy.  But  I  finally  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  his  thinking  it  was  a  real  baby 
could  give  me  a  free  hour  now  and 
then,  to  help  the  neighbors  or  get  to 
meeting,  the  Lord  would  forgive  me 
the  cheat.  You  see,  when  he  hasn't 
got  the  baby,  he  has  to  set  right  near 
me  so  I  can  speak  to  him  or  stroke 
his  head  often,  or  else  he'll  make  that 
mournful  cry  of  his  that  drives  a  body 
most  wild ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  the 
Lord  lets  him  be  like  that  and  gives 
me  so  much  to  do,  it's  likely  He'll 
wink  at  it  if  I  do  deceive  Jimmie  about 
the  doll.  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  it  didn't 
make  him  happy." 

The  minister,  wise  above  some  of 
his  kind,  answered,  "I  think  you're 
right  in  your  judgment,  Mrs.  Green. 
I've  no  doubt  the  Lord  approves  your 
ingenuity." 

It  was  to  the  Widow  Green's  side 
of  the  old  red  house  that  Uncle  Rufus 
took  his  way  that  sunny  afternoon. 
As  he  had  surmised,  the  Widow  had 
stepped  into  Hiram's  part,  and  the 
imbecile  sat  holding  his  doll  baby,  and 
the  music  box  was  going  and  the 
crippled  boy  was  using  his  latest 
treasure,  a  box  of  paints. 

"Hulloa,"  said  the  old  man  in  gen- 
eral greeting,  "keeping  house  for 
mother;  that's  right";  and  he  passed 
round  to  Hiram's  back  door.  Jane 
Green  and  Uncle  Rufus  were  great 
friends,  and  she  gave  him  cordial 
greeting.  She  stood  by  the  kitchen 
stove  making  gruel. 

"And  how  is  Mary?"  he  asked. 


"Pretty  sick,"  she  answered,  "poor 
child,  she  ain't  very  rugged,  you 
know;  but  I  hope  she'll  get  along  all 
right." 

"And  the  baby?"  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"She's  the  sweetest  flower  that's 
bloomed  in  Greenville  this  many  a 
year,"  said  the  Widow.  "I  tell  you, 
there  ain't  been  anything  like  this 
baby  since  Mary  herself  was  born.  I 
can  remember  that.  I  was  fourteen 
years  old." 

The  old  man  laughed  softly.  "Sho, 
Jane,"  he  said,  "you  like  babies  so,  I 
guess  you  think  that  always." 

"No,  I  don't  neither,"  she  re- 
plied in  her  most  positive  manner. 
"They're  all  sweet  and  cunning,  and 
I  love  'em ;  but  there's  as  much  dif- 
ference in  'em  as  there  is  between 
white-weed  blossom  and  a  violet, — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  violet  kind.  And 
you  ought  to  see  Hiram,  Uncle 
Rufus,"  she  added.  "He's  most 
scared  with  it  all,  and  walks  around 
as  if  he  was  just  come  to  heaven  and 
he  hadn't  learnt  the  ways  of  the  place 
yet.  There  ain't  no  need  of  my  doing 
this,"  she  interpolated,  pointing  to 
the  gruel.  "The  nurse  is  real  good 
and  sensible,  if  she  did  come  from  the 
Centre;  but  I  wanted  an  excuse  to 
come  in  and  watch  that  man  going  in 
and  out  of  Mary's  room  with  his 
glory  hallelujah  look.  He  hain't  had 
the  forge  fire  started  to-day;  said  the 
noise  might  hurt  Mary.  He's  put 
on  his  boots,  and  I  mistrust  he's 
going  to  walk  some  before  he  tries 
to  sleep." 

"I  knew  it,"  chuckled  the  old  man. 
"I  ses  to  myself,  ses  I,  Hiram'll  go  a 
long  tramp  to  celebrate  these  doings. 
There  he  goes  now" ;  and  the  old  man 
started  up,  as  if  to  speak  to  him. 

"Now  don't  you  go  to  calling  him 
back,"  said  the  Widow  quickly.  "He 
likes  to  walk  when  he's  got  anything 
like  this  to  think  about  and  he  don't 
like  to  talk,  and  I  don't  want  him 
disturbed." 

"Well,  well,  I  guess  I  know  Hiram 
as  well  as  you  do, — and  I  warn't  go- 
ing to  stop  him  but  a  minute,"  said 
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Mr.  Smith,  a  little  testily.  Just  then 
the  nurse  brought  in  the  new  baby, 
and  the  old  man  forgot  his  slight  an- 
noyance in  his  delight  at  Mary's  child. 
"And  can't  I  just  look  in  on  Mary  a 
minute?"  he  begged.  "I  won't  speak 
a  word." 

"Yes,  if  you  really  will  keep  still," 
said  the  nurse ;  and  in  country  famil- 
iarity and  truly  fatherly  affection, 
Uncle  Rufus  stepped  into  the  sacred 
chamber. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  new  baby 
was  the  "violet  kind,"  when  you 
looked  at  the  young  mother,  not  yet 
twenty  years  old,  pale  and  spent  now 
with  her  mighty  struggle; — pale  and 
spent,  but  a  flower  of  dainty  woman- 
hood, sweet  and  beautiful  in  every  line 
of  the  pure  face.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
still  shadowy  with  the  terror  of  death's 
valley,  through  which  she  had  just 
come,  her  tender  mouth  still  curved 
with  lines  of  pain ;  but  her  counte- 
nance shone  with  victory  and  joy.  She 
was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  she  smiled 
on  the  old  man  who  had  been  almost 
as  a  father  to  her  orphaned  girlhood ; 
and  he  sneezed  and  coughed  and 
finally  bent  over  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head, and  was  hurried  out  of  the  room 
by  its  two  guardians  lest  he  should  do 
something  worse. 

He  then  went  on  up  the  hill  to  the 
Holmes  mansion,  where  dwelt  the 
only  remaining  member  of  that  old 
Greenville  family, — Mrs.  Pendleton 
to  the  great  world,  but  "Miss  Cyn- 
thia" to  the  village  friends.  Uncle 
Rufus  had  to  ring  the  bell  here,  for 
there  was  no  hospitable  back  door 
with  a  friend  at  court  to  secure  him 
entrance.  He  was  ill  at  ease,  and,  al- 
though he  had  intended  to  ask  prop- 
erly for  the  young  mother,  he  only 
faltered  out  to  the  dignified  maid  who 
opend  the  door,  "And  how  is  Miss 
Cynthy?" 

"Mrs.  Pendleton  is  doing  very 
well,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  could  you  ask  the  nurse," 
begged  the  old  man  eagerly,  "to  let 
me  see  the  baby?  Tell  her  I'm  an  old 
friend  of  its  mother  and  of  its  grand- 


father, and  I  want  to  know  who  the 
boy  favors." 

"I  don't  think  you  would  be  al- 
lowed," said  the  girl ;  and  the  old  man 
dared  not  add,  as  he  had  intended  to 
do,  that  he  "wished  he  could  see  Mis' 
Pendleton,  too,  just  a  minute."  The 
maid  had  been  trained  to  politeness 
by  her  gentle  mistress,  and  went,  as 
Mr.  Smith  desired,  to  ask  the  nurse. 
She  soon  came  back  with  the  message 
that  "it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  the  child  at  present."  "It's  a 
trained  nurse,"  the  girl  explained, 
"from  the  city,  and  she's  very  particu- 
lar, and  keeps  everything  very  quiet. 
Why,  none  of  us  have  seen  the  baby 
yet,"  she  added.  The  old  man  turned 
to  go  down  the  steps,  and  met  James 
Pendleton,  and  received  from  him  the 
most  gracious  bow  and  the  kindliest 
inquiry  after  his  health  that  any  resi- 
dent of  Greenville  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. "Even  he  is  melted  by  this 
blessing,"  said  Uncle  Rufus,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  own  lonely  home, — 
bereft  of  all  its  dear  ones. 

Two  weeks  from  the  day  when 
Uncle  Rufus  made  the  two  entries  on 
a  page  of  his  old  book  headed 
"Births,"  he  sat,  white  faced  and 
trembling,  before  his  desk,  and 
opened  that  volume  again, — this  time 
at  a  page  headed  "Deaths," — and 
again  entered  two  items  with  care, 
albeit  his  shaking  hand  could  not 
make  so  neat  pen-marks  as  usual. 

"Died:  July  4th,  morning,  Mary 
Marcy,     wife     of     Hiram     Simmons. 

"Died:  July  4th,  afternoon,  James 
Pendleton,  Jr.,  son  of  James  and 
Cynthia  Holmes  Pendleton." 

These  were  the  words  he  wrote ; 
and  long  he  sat  afterwards,  pen  in 
hand,  hearing  as  in  a  dream  the  fitful 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  national  hol- 
iday made  by  a  few  boys  living  at  the 
Corners ;  seeing  as  in  a  dream  the 
flower-like  face  of  Mary  Simmons, 
cold  in  death,  and  the  look  of  horror 
and  agony  on  the  face  of  her  husband 
as  he  knelt  at  the  bedside,  as  he  had 
seen  them  just  at  the  dawning  of  this 
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sunny  day;  seeing  also  as  in  a  dream 
the  bowed  figure  of  James  Pendleton 
and  his  stern,  defiant  face,  as  he  had 
seen  them  under  the  old  elm  beside 
the  great  house  door  only  an  hour 
ago. 

"Love  couldn't  save  Mary,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "and  love  nor 
money  couldn't  save  Cynthy's  little 
boy.  Hiram  had  the  big  doctor  from 
Boston,  that  come  out  to  see  the  baby, 
go  in  and  look  at  Mary;  but  she  was 
struck  with  death  then,  and  he  might 
have  saved  his  hard-earned  money.  I 
don't  blame  him  for  trying  it,  though. 
And  what  would  Hiram  do  now  if  it 
warn't  for  Jane  Green?  She'll  take 
care  of  him  and  the  baby,  too,  God 
bless  her!  Seems  as  if  this  was  a 
mighty  queer  world.  To  think  of 
places  I  see  down  to  Boston,  with 
them  poor  little  young  ones  crawling 
round  in  the  gutters  and  fighting  for 
a  rotten  apple,  and  nobody  to  really 
love  'em  or  bring  'em  up  decent,  and 
then  to  think  of  that  dead  baby  on  the 
hill,  with  such  a  mother  to  do  for  him 
and  such  money  waiting  to  be  spent 
on  him!  It  looks  terrible  queer!  I 
suppose  the  Lord  knows  what  He's 
about,  and  it's  certain  He  don't  want 
none  of  my  advice; — but  it's  queer. 
And  just  think  of  that  family  the  Wid- 
der  Green's  takin'  care  of.  Seems  as 
if  we  could  spare  one  of  them  three 
jest  as  well  as  not, — though  mebbe 
the  Lord  don't  want  'em  in  Heaven 
any  more'n  we  do  here.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  here,  and  likely  to  stay, — for 
them  kind  don't  die  easy.  And 
Hiram  Simmons  has  got  to  work  hard 
all  his  days  to  take  care  of  that  idiot 
brother,  and  Jane's  got  to  slave  her- 
self most  to  death  for  them  helpless 
stepchildren  of  hern.  They're  all 
she  got  by  her  marriage  with  old 
Green — and  its  terrible  poor  luck  for 
such  a  good  woman.  It.  don't  seem 
as  if  the  Lord  remembered  about  her 
when  He  give  the  promises  to  them 
that  serve  Him.  I  can't  understand 
this  thing  that's  happened  to-day,"  he 
groaned  afresh.  "I  suppose  it's  all 
right;  but   I'm   mighty   glad   I   ain't 


Parson  Grey,  to  have  to  fix  it  all  up 
to  sound  well  at  the  funerals." 

After  the  funeral,  life  went  on  at  the 
old  red  house,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, much  as  it  used  to  do  before 
Hiram  was  married.  Then  he  had 
taken  his  meals,  after  his  mother's 
death,  with  Jane  Green,  and  now, 
after  Mary's  death,  he  took  his  meals 
again  with  her;  and  she  cared  for  his 
baby  now  as  she  had  cared  for  his 
brother  so  long.  But,  oh,  the  differ- 
ence to  him!  Then  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  needs  which  that  thrifty 
and  kindly  woman  could  not  satisfy. 
Now  he  ached  for  the  sight  of  a 
lovely,  girlish  face  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  and  longed  for  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  sweeter  than  the  wood- 
land thrush  he  loved  so  well,  yearned 
for  the  morning  kiss  that  had  glorified 
every  day  of  the  brief  year  in  which 
Mary's  tender  womanliness  had  rested 
in  his  great  love.  And  the  baby? 
At  first  Hiram  almost  hated  it, — for 
had  it  not  cost  Mary  her  life  ?  Jane,  al- 
though she  was  so  tender  with  Hiram 
in  his  great  sorrow,  could  not  under- 
stand that  feeling;  for  to  her  the  care 
of  this  child  was  a  solace  for  all 
trouble.  But  she  was  quick  to  notice 
that  the  dark  shadow  on  Hiram's  face 
grew  blacker  at  sight  of  the  little  one, 
and'  she  kept  the  baby  out  of  his  way 
most  of  the  time.  The  little  one 
throve  and  grew  under  Jane's  wise 
and  tender  care ;  and  there  came  a  day 
when  the  small  charmer  looked  into 
that  sad  face  of  her  father  and  smiled 
at  him  one  of  her  mother's  own 
smiles,  and  held  out  her  arms  to  be 
taken;  and  then  Hiram  learned  that 
he  had  love  left  for  this  second  Mary. 
After  that  it  was  one  of  the  show 
sights  of  Greenville  to  see  the  big 
blacksmith  with  his  masterful  face  and 
swinging  gait  passing  up  and  down 
the  village  streets  with  the  dainty 
baby  on  his  shoulders,  crowing  and 
laughing  with  delight  at  the  rapid 
motion,  digging  her  little  pink  fists 
into  her  father's  cheeks  and  beating 
his  head  as  his  bushy  hair  tickled  her 
face,  and  throwing  kisses  to  favored 
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friends  who  offered  her  tribute,  as  a 
princess  might  do. 

And  there  was  another  picture,  too 
pathetic  to  be  wholly  beautiful,  yet 
not  without  its  sweetness,  in  which 
the  little  Mary  was  the  central  figure, 
and  in  which  all  Greenville  was  inter- 
ested. When  Mary  was  about  a  year 
old  it  became  the  custom  of  the  house- 
hold for  her  to  be  dressed  in  her  little 
coat  and  hood  and  taken  into  the 
blacksmith  shop,  followed  by  poor 
Jimrhie,  whose  rag  doll  had  been  hid- 
den since  the  real  baby  entered  the 
family  and  who  seemed  to  love  the 
real  even  better  than  the  counterfeit. 
When  Jimmie  was  seated  on  a  stool 
at  the  corner  most  remote  from  the 
forge,  he  would  receive  the  little  one 
in  his  arms  and  hold  her  safe  and  firm 
for  an  hour  or  more  while  "mamma," 
as  Mary  was  learning  to  call  the 
Widow  Green  in  imitation  of  the 
other  children,  was  "doing  up  the 
morning  chores."  Mary  loved  the 
pretty  fire  and  the  cheerful  noise  of 
the  shop,  and  so  did  Jimmie;  and  it 
was  a  strange  contrast  the  two  pre- 
sented, he  so  big  and  shapeless,  with 
bulging  head  and  heavy,  unobservant 
eyes,  she  with  dainty  figure,  perfect 
features  and  face  aglow  with  eager 
interest  in  all  things  about  her,  and 
with  incessant  chatter  demanding  and 
receiving  constant  attention. 

The  day  that  little  Mary  was  two 
years  old,  Jane  heard  Hiram  stirring 
about  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  sur- 
mised that  he  was  "going  off  on  a 
tramp,"  to  ease  the  pressure  of  his 
sorrow,  so  freshly  brought  to  mind 
by  the  anniversary.  There  had  been 
much  to  disquiet  him  the  past  week ; 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  re- 
turned to  the  Greenville  home  from 
their  long  foreign  trip,  entered  upon 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  her  illness  and 
grief  over  the  loss  of  her  boy  to 
travel ;  and  all  the  village  had  been 
talking  of  the  events  that  had  linked 
the  Pendleton  and  Simmons  house- 
holds together  in  the  experience  of 
birth  and  death. 


Jane  Green  had  great  faith  in  a 
good  warm  meal  to  help  one  bear 
anything,  and  she  called  Hiram  to  an 
excellent  five  o'clock  breakfast  just 
as  he  started  to  tell  her  that  she  need 
not  get  him  anything  but  some  bread 
and  butter.  They  ate  the  meal  in 
silence,  which  was  not  an  unusual  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  village  knew  that 
Hiram  was  "one  of  the  still  sort,"  and 
although  the  Widow  Green  was  a 
good  talker,  she  was  one  of  the  few 
women  in  Greenville  who  could  keep 
from  talking  without  any  serious  in- 
convenience. 

There  was  something  "odd,"  Jane 
afterwards  recalled,  in  Hiram's  man- 
ner that  morning ;  and  after  he  started 
off,  staff  in  hand,  he  turned  back  to 
the  kitchen  door,  where  his  friend  and 
helper  stood,  and  put  out  his  hand 
and  said,  "Jane,  you're  the  best 
woman  in  all  the  world,  and  God'll 
reward  you  some  time."  It  was  a 
great  speech  for  Hiram,  and  it  did 
Jane  good  all  day,  as  she  thought 
pityingly  of  the  lonely  man  seeking 
the  hills  for  company  in  his  sorrow; 
and  when  at  seven  o'clock  he  came 
slowly  up  the  pathway  to  his  home, 
she  had  his  hot  supper  waiting  for 
him  and  the  unuttered  sympathy  he 
loved  best  to  receive.  There  was 
something  still  more  "odd"  in 
Hiram's  manner  .  that  night,  Jane 
thought.  Used  to  every  mood  of  his 
nature,  she  felt  that  there  was  a 
strange  new  decision  and  calm  about 
him,  although  lines  of  trouble  on  his 
face  seemed  deeper  even  than 
usual.  Silently  he  watched  her 
put  the  tea  things  away  and  put 
Jimmie  and  Henry  and  Abigail  to 
bed,  the  little  Mary  having  been 
snugly  tucked  in  her  cradle  before 
her  father  came  back  from  the  moun- 
tain. Then  he  spoke  in  a  tone  that 
made  Jane  start  with  nervous  appre- 
hension. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "sit  here  by  me ; 
I've  something  to  say  to  vou."  She 
obeyed,  and  he  went  on,  "Jane,  we've 
been  good  friends  all  our  lives,  haven't 


we 
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"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  with  a 
catch  of  surprise  in  her  voice. 

"And,  Jane,  you've  taken  care  of 
Jimmie  as  if  he  was  your  own  brother, 
and  you  love  little  Mary  like  a  mother, 
don't  you?"  he  asked,  still  in  the  same 
solemn  tone. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  impelled  to 
the  briefest  response. 

"Well,  Jane,"  Hiram  continued, 
"don't  you  think  you  and  I  had  bet- 
ter get  married?" 

"Why,  Hiram,"  the  woman  an- 
swered, all  a-tremble  at  the  question. 
"I  thought  you  couldn't;  I  thought 
you  never  would ;"  and  she  stopped, 
unable  to  complete  her  sentence. 

But  Hiram  understood  and  he  rose 
up  and  stood  before  her,  sadly  truth- 
ful. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "I  feel  just  as  I  did 
the  day  Mary  died.  I  guess  I  always 
shall.  I  can't  feel  the  way  I  did  to- 
ward her  again  for  anybody.  Mary 
was  God's  sunshine  and  the  birds  o' 
spring  to  me,  and  I'll  never  be  out  of 
the  dark  and  the  silence  till  I  see  her 
again.  But,  Jane,  I  feel  towards  you 
just  as  if  you  were  my  sister,  and  I 
always  have,  and  you've  done  for  me 
what  most  sisters  wouldn't  and 
couldn't  do ;  and  I  can't  lose  you,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  want  to  lose  me, 
and  I've  come  to  think  we  can't  al- 
ways go  on  just  like  this.  The 
neighbors  talk,  Jane,"  and  his  face 
darkened  sternly,  "and  you  can't  stop 
'em,  and  I  can't ;  and  my  cousin  Sarah 
is  after  me  all  the  time  to  let  her  come 
and  keep  house  for  me  and  take  care 
of  Mary.  She  won't  let  me  alone. 
These  childhen  need  us  both,  Jane, 
and  I  want  it  fixed  so  they  can  always 
have  us  both.  Beside,"  he  added,  "I 
want  you  should  have  the  right  to  the 
little  I've  got,  to  manage  for  Jimmie 
and  Mary  as  you  think  best;  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  fix  that  either  un- 
less we  get  married.  I've  worked  it 
out  to-day,  that  this  is  the  thing  to 
do." 

Jane  Green  felt  her  heart  beating 
so  that  she  could  not  hear  her  own 
voice  clearly  as  she  answered  after  a 


little  pause,  "Yes,  Hiram,  if  you  think 
it  best,  I'm  agreed." 

"And,  Jane,"  he  asked  again,  "will 
you  go  to  Parson  Grey's  to-morrow?" 

She  gasped  afresh  at  the  sudden- 
ness, but  answered  only:  "If  you 
want  me  to,  Hiram." 

And  with  that  he  said  "Good  night" 
gravely,  as  usual,  and  left  the  room. 
Down  dropped  the  woman  on  her 
knees,  brain  and  heart  in  a  tumult. 
"If  only  he'd  ever  wanted  me!"  she 
moaned.  "But  I'd  rather  have  him 
this  way  than  lose  him."  She  started 
guiltily  to  her  feet  as  if  some  one 
could  hear  her.  "Well,  Jane  Green," 
she  said  to  herself  tartly,  "it's  late  in 
the  day  for  you  to  be  ridiculous  like 
this."  Then  the  whimsical  side  of  the 
situation  dawned  upon  her,  and  she 
added,  "How  sudden!  That's  just 
like  Hiram ;  six  weeks  probably  mak- 
ing up  his  own  mind, — and  now  he 
wants  it  done  and  over  with,  right  off. 
Well,  I'd  jest  as  lives  have  it  over 
with  too.  But,  oh  dear,  if  I  am  six 
years  older  than  Hiram,  and  if  he  is 
only  proposing  to  me  'cause  the 
neighbors  talk  and  he  wants  to  give 
me  the  property,  and  if  I  am  homely 
and  always  was,  I  do  hate  to  stand  up 
and  be  married  to  him  to-morrow  in 
that  old  bombazine  I've  worn  five 
years  and  more  in  mourning  for 
Henry  Green!  It's  all  the  blessed 
thing  I've  got  but  calico,  and  it's  de- 
cent, for  I've  just  made  it  over, — 
but  I  hate  to  wear  it.  It  seems 
as  if  'twould  make  it  all  seem  more 
like  a  funeral  than  it  need  to  be 
even." 

She  started  guiltily  again,  as  a 
knock  came  at  the  door.  She  opened 
it,  and  there  stood  Hiram. 

"Don't  you  think,  Jane,"  he  asked 
abruptly  as  he  stepped  inside,  "that 
it  would  be  handy  for  me  to  take 
down  that  wooden  partition  and  make 
mother's  bedroom  as  big  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  have  it  for  ours?  Then  open 
the  door  between  the  houses,  and  you 
could  have  your  little  bedroom  for 
Jimmie,  and  give  Henry  a  room  to 
himself." 
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"Yes,  Hiram,"  said  Jane,  "that 
would  be  very  handy." 

She  waited  for  him  to  say  good 
night;  but  he  only  paused  to  prepare 
for  another  speech. 

"Would  it  be  right,"  he  hesitated, — 
"should  you  feel  bad,  if  I  put  all 
Mary's  things  in  the  little  bedroom 
where  the  baby  was  born  and  locked 
it  up  and  kept  them  for  little  Mary?" 

"That's  just  as  I  would  have  it, 
Hiram,"  answered  Jane. 

Still  Hiram,  although  looking  re- 
lieved, did  not  say  good  night;  and 
Jane  now  noticed  that  he  had  a  bun- 
dle in  his  hand.  He  seemed  embar- 
rassed as  her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  but  he 
went  on  resolutely: 

"Jane,  I've  brought  you  in  some- 
thing I've  wanted  you  to  have  for  a 
long  time.  It's  that  nice  black  silk 
of  mother's.  You  know  how  proud 
she  was  of  it.  You  made  it  for  her, 
and  you  and  she  were  almost  the  same 
size,  and  I  want  you  to  have  it  now. 
I  thought  mebbe  you'd  like  it  to  wear 
to-morrow." 

The  Widow  Green  had  borne  too 
many  shocks  this  evening;  and  to 
poor  Hiram's  utter  astonishment  she 
burst  out  crying. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  you,  Jane," 
he  said.  "I  didn't  mean  to ;  don't  take 
it  if  you  feel  that  way.  Of  course,  I'll 
get  you  a  new  one  some  time ;  but 
there's  no  time  now." 

"O  Lord,  Hiram,"  Jane  gasped, 
"don't  say  another  word.  It  ain't 
that;  it  ain't  anything  about  the 
dress,  particular.  I'm  glad  to  have 
it.  It's  only  my  foolishness.  I  ain't 
but  thirty-four  years  old,  if  I  have 
been  through  so  much  that  folks 
think  I'm  as  old  as  Methuselah;  and 
some  things  about  this  business  are 
hard  to  bear." 

Something  flashed  across  the  man's 
masculine  obtuseness,  and  he  said 
wistfully  and  kindly:  "Jane,  I  wish  I 
could  feel  different  and  make  it  easier 
for  you.  You  know  I  always  have 
thought  more  of  you  than  of  anybody 
but  mother  and  Mary,  and  I'm  sure 
we  shall  be  real  contented  together." 


The  woman  bowed  her  assent  with 
streaming  eyes  and  Hiram  at  last 
knew  enough  to  go  home. 

Until  long  after  midnight  Hiram 
worked  to  restore  the  big  bedroom  to 
the  old  look  it  wore  when  his  mother 
was  living,  and  Jane  sewed  on  the 
silk  dress  which  had  been  his 
mother's.  She  had  got  over  her  un- 
usual perturbation  of  spirit,  and  said 
to  herself  as  she  sewed:  "Who'd  have 
thought  such  a  still  man  as  Hiram 
would  have  thought  of  this  dress? 
Every  woman  in  the  meeting-house 
will  mistrust  it's  Hiram's  mother's 
silk ;  but  I'll  hide  where  I've  altered 
it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I'll  put  on 
some  lace  from  the  store,  seeing  it's  a 
special  occasion.  I  guess  I've  a  right 
to  make  it  look  like  'second  mourn- 
ing,' at  least." 

And  so  Jane  Green  became  Jane 
Simmons ;  and  the  whole  village  of 
Greenville  approved  the  match,  after 
it  got  over  the  surprise.  The  months 
passed  by.  Hiram  and  Jane  were  in- 
deed "growing  real  contented" — she 
with  the  content  of  a  woman  who  can 
be  always  near  the  man  she  loves  best 
on  earth,  and  he  with  the  content  of  a 
man  who  is  ministered  to  with  unfail- 
ing sympathy  and  cheerful  devotion 
and  practical  efficiency.  There  was 
much  going  back  and  forth  nowa- 
days between  the  house  on  the  hill 
and  the  Simmons  home.  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton, who  had  always  known  and 
appreciated  Hiram  and  who  loved 
Jane,  called  early  after  the  mar- 
riage to  offer  her  congratulations,  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  little  Mary  at 
once.  Her  face  always  wore  a  hungry 
and  sorrowful  look,  and  nothing  since 
her  baby's  death  had  stirred  her  to 
such  joy  as  the  companionship  of  this 
little  girl.  Regularly  twice  a  week 
the  Pendleton  carriage  called  for  the 
little  one,  and  took  her  to  "Auntie 
Cynthia's,"  as  she  had  learned  to  call 
the  gentle  woman  who  loved  her  and 
gave  her  so  many  gifts.  Jane  Sim- 
mons was  almost  jealous  of  this  grow- 
ing affection,  as  marked  on  the  child's 
side  as  on  the  woman's ;  but  when  she 
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saw  what  content  it  brought  into 
Cynthia  Pendleton's  life,  she  could 
not  refuse  her  consent  to  the  intimacy. 

When  little  Mary  ^was  nearly  three 
years  old,  her  father  started  out  one 
morning  from  his  home  to  go  with 
the  other  men  folks  of  the  village  to 
help  "raise"  a  neighbor's  new  barn. 
He  went  off  cheerfully,  turning  back 
to  answer  his  little  daughter's  "Good- 
by,  papa,"  as  Jane  held  her  in  arms 
in  the  doorway.  This  was  at  twenty 
minutes  after  seven  o'clock.  At  half 
past  nine,  when  Jane  Simmons  was 
watching  the  Pendleton  carriage  go- 
ing up  the  hill  carrying  the  child  to 
Auntie  Cynthia's,  she  saw  her  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Grey,  coming  slowly  up  the 
walk,  and  something  in  his  face 
shocked  her  with  a  sense  of  coming 
trouble.  He  came  close  to  her  and 
tried  to  speak  calmly. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Simmons, — Jane,"  he  said,  "but  your 
husband,  Hiram,  is  hurt." 

"How  hurt?"  she  cried,  and  started 
indoors  with  the  instinct  of  a  nurse 
to  get  the  remedies  always  at  hand. 

"Badly  hurt,  my  poor  friend,"  said 
the  kind  man,  "badly  hurt.  They  are 
bringing  him  home  now." 

"Bringing  him  home!  Then  there's 
broken  bones.  I'll  bring  the  lounge 
near  the  door,  he's  so  heavy" ;  and  she 
began  to  carry  her  thought  into  ac- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Grey  stayed  her  impetuous 
motion  and  said  again:  "He's  very 
badly  hurt,  Jane; — we  think  he  can't 
get  over  it." 

The  woman  stared  at  him  with  un- 
comprehending eyes  until  the  heavy 
tramp  of  many  feet  broke  on  her  ear. 
She  turned  to  the  door  and  saw 
Hiram,  her  strong  husband,  who  had 
never  known  a  touch  of  illness,  who 
had  gone  out  smiling  and  loving  so 
little  while  ago,  now  limp  and  helpless 
in  the  arms  of  the  awe-stricken  men. 
Without  a  word  she  led  the  way  to  the 
big  bedroom.  The  doctor,  hastily 
summoned,  gave  no  hope.  An  inter- 
nal injury  caused  by  a  blow  from  a 
projecting  beam  had  almost  taken  life 


before  Hiram  reached  the  ground  in 
the  fatal  fall  a  treacherous  rope  had 
given  him.  The  hurt  man  spoke  but 
once.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
stimulants  given  as  a  forlorn  hope,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  said  to  the  faith- 
ful woman  who  knew  that  all  her  joy 
of  life  was  slipping  from  her  with  his 
failing  breath: 

"Jane,  I'm  glad  I  made  you 
trustee.  You'll  do  right  by  all  of 
'em." 

Two  weeks  after  the  funeral  Jane 
Simmons  sat  listlessly  looking  into 
the  fire  in  the  big  bedroom  where  she 
loved  best  to  stay  because  it  had  in  it 
most  reminders  of  Hiram's  thought 
for  her  own  comfort.  The  little  Mary 
had  not  yet  come  home  from  Mrs. 
Pendleton's,  where  she  had  been  cared 
for  during  the  troubled  time  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  her  father ;  and  as 
Jane  sat  there  lonely,  with  both 
Henry  and  Abigail  at  school  and  Jim- 
mie  crouched  at  her  feet  in  his  favor- 
ite attitude,  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door  and,  rising,  admitted  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton. There  was  an  agitation  in 
that  lady's  manner,  which  Jane  would 
have  noticed  had  she  been  less  preoc- 
cupied; but  the  conversation  flowed 
on  in  the  chaifnels  of  condolence  and 
discussion  of  present  conditions  usual 
in  such  circumstances. 

"I  feel  anxious  to  know  how  you 
are  left  pecuniarily,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton. "You  know,  Jane,  it  is  not 
curiosity  I  feel  concerning  you,  but 
a  deep  friendly  interest." 

Jane  nodded ;  she  did  not  need  Miss 
Cynthia's  assurance  on  that  point. 
She  went  over  to  the  little  iron  safe 
which  had  been  Hiram's  and  which 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  bedroom 
and  took  from  it  some  papers  and 
bank  books  and  placed  them  in  her 
friend's  hands  to  examine.  "I  haven't 
told  any  of  the  neighbors  yet,"  she 
said,  "but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  of 
course.  They'll  all  have  to  know  by 
and  by,  but  I  can't  bear  to  talk  things 
over  yet."- 

Cynthia  Pendleton  looked  at  the 
paper, — a  deed  executed  the  week  that 
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Hiram  and  Jane  were  married,  a  deed 
which  conveyed  to  her  absolute  own- 
ership of  the  double  house  and  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  farm  belong- 
ing to  them,  "in  consideration,"  so  it 
read,  "of  her  care  of  James  Simmons 
during  his  lifetime;"  and  the  bank 
books  bore  record  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  Jane  Simmons's  name 
as  trustee  for  Mary  Simmons. 

"Hiram  was  a  just  and  a  wise  man," 
said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

"Yes,"  said  his  widow,  "he  was 
that.  He  deeded  the  house  to  me  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  in  a  will,  because 
he  said  it  would  be  easier  for  me  in 
case  he  died ;  and  he  thought  I  would 
need  all  the  money  for  Mary's  educa- 
tion, and  he  knew  I  would  give  her 
the  best  I  could.  He  trusted  me, 
Cynthia." 

"He  had  good  reason  to,  Jane." 

"I  shall  rent  Hiram's  part  of  the 
house  and  the  shop  together,  if  I  can," 
Jane  went  on,  "though  I  do  hate  to 
give  up  this  bedroom ;  and  I  shall  let 
the  farm  out  to  halves;  and  that  will 
take  care  of  us  all,  I  guess,  with  what 
I  can  earn  by  sewing.  I  want  to  give 
Henry  a  good  education.  He'll  never 
be  able  to  do  hard  work,  and  he's  very 
bright;  and  I  want  Abigail  to  have 
some  music  lessons,  for  it's  all  she 
cares  for,  and  it  will  make  her  less 
unhappy." 

"Jane,"  said  Cynthia,  putting  out  a 
trembling  hand  and  grasping  that  of 
her  friend,  "your  plans  are  all  good, 
but  I  have  other  hopes  for  Mary.  I 
want  little  Mary  for  my  own.  Can't 
you  give  her  to  me?  I  would  do 
everything  for  her  and  give  you  back- 
more  than  the  money  Hiram  saved 
for  her,  to  do  with  for  the  others." 

Jane  Simmons  started  up.  "I'm 
not  rich,  Cynthia  Pendleton,"  she 
cried,  "but  I  needn't  give  up  Mary; 
Hiram  never  planned  for  me  to.  She's 
dear  to  me  as  if  she  was  my  own." 

"So  she  is  to  me,  Jane,"  the  other 
woman  answered  gently,  but  with  per- 
sistent entreaty.  "She  is  as  dear  as 
my  own  boy  would  have  been.  I  want 
her  so  much,  Jane;"  and  she  added 


with  a  passion  no  one  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  her  before;  "Jane,  I've  got 
nothing  in  the  world  that  gives  me 
love  or  comfort.  Your  husband  is 
dead,  but  you  have  more  than  I  have 
to  bless  your  life." 

"Cynthia,  I  mistrusted  that,"  said 
Jane,  taking  her  friend's  soft  cheeks 
caressingly  in  both  her  hands.  "I  felt 
sure  you  had  deeper  trouble  than  the 
boy's  death ;  but  Mary's  the  only  per- 
fect child  I've  got  to  love  me.  Every- 
thing else  that  belongs  to  me  is  crip- 
pled or  queer  or  foolish, — you  know 
yourself  Mary  is  the  only  one  to  be 
really  proud  of." 

"I  know  it,  Jane;  but  don't  you 
think  that's  a  reason  why  it  might  be 
best  to  give  her  to  me?  She  will  feel 
more  and  more  the  contact  with  Jim- 
mie  and  Abigail,  as  she  grows  up, — 
and  it  may  hurt  her.  She's  sensitive, 
and  so  bright,  you  know." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  Jane 
Simmons's  nature ;  but  she  could  not 
help  answering  to  this:  "There's  more 
than  one  way  of  separating  Jimmie 
and  Mary;  but  I  haven't  had  any 
neighbor  come  in  to  beg  him  away 
from  me.  Go  home  now,  Cynthia," 
she  said,  "and  come  to-morrow, — and 
I'll  give  my.  answer.  I  can't  talk 
more  about  it  now." 

"I  will  go,  Jane,"  Cynthia  replied; 
"and  I  would  not  have  asked  about 
this  so  soon,  only  we  are  going  to  sell 
the  Greenville  home  and  move  to 
Boston  soon,  and  Mr.  Pendleton's 
away  for  a  fortnight,  and  it's  a  good 
time  to  settle  things." 

All  that  night  Jane  Simmons 
wrestled  over  the  great  question 
given  her  to  decide.  She  thought  of 
the  offered  chance  for  Mary  to  receive 
the  education  she  would  need  and  to 
grace  the  position  she  would  become, 
Jane  was  sure,  capable  of  filling.  She 
remembered  the  aversion  the  child 
was  already  beginning  to  show  to- 
ward Jimmie,  and  the  nervous  excita- 
bility that  Abigail  aroused  in  her. 
She  weighed  the  possibilities  of  her 
own  failure  in  health  and  inability  to 
earn  as  much  as  now ;  and,  coming  at 
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last  to  the  reluctant  admission  that  it 
was  only  her  own  desire  to  have  the 
child  with  her  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  her  granting  Cynthia  Pendleton  the 
great  boon  she  asked,  Jane  Simmons 
gathered  up  her  courage  for  one  more 
fight  with  selfishness — and  came  off 
victorious.  "Only,"  she  said  to  her- 
self as  she  dropped  off  to  sleep,  ex- 
hausted with  the  struggle,  "there's 
one  thing  must  be  settled,  and  that's 
how  much  say  James  Pendleton  will 
have  about  the  child,  and  the  money 
she  shall  have." 

The  next  morning,  when  Cynthia 
Pendleton  came  into  Jane  Simmons's 
little  shop,  it  was  evident  that  she  as 
well  as  Jane  had  passed  a  night  of 
anxiety.  Jane  spoke  first.  "Cynthia," 
she  said,  "I've  decided  that  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  have  Mary, — that  is,  if 
everything  can  be  fixed  right  about 
it.  It's  no  use  trying  to  tell  what  it 
costs  to  give  her  up ;  but  it's  borne  in 
upon  my  mind  that  I  ought  to, — that 
is,  if  it's  you  I'm  giving  her  to,  and 
not  your  husband.  I  wouldn't  give 
Mary  to  James  Pendleton ;  and  if  he's 
to  have  the  say  about  her,  and  decide 
how  much  money  she's  to  have  and 
all,  I  shall  keep  her  myself." 

Cynthia  lifted  her  head  with  a  look 
that  reminded  Jane  of  her  father.  It 
was  new  on  her  face.  "Mary  will  be 
mine,  and  mine  only,  and  I  shall  leave 
her  the  money  I  would  a  daughter." 

"But  how  can  you  do  that?"  asked 
Jane.  "Your  husband  has  a  life  use 
of  all  the  real  estate,  and  most  of  your 
property  is  in  that  now,  I've  heard 
say,  and  you  can't  spend  the  income 
of  that  even  now,  independently  of 
James  Pendleton, — can  you?" 

A  scarlet  flame  surged  over  Cynthia 
Pendleton's  pale  face  as  she  answered: 
"No,  Jane,  I  cannot ;  but  I  know  more 
than  I  did  two  years  ago,  and  I  have 
consulted  a  lawyer  about  my  rights. 
There's  just  sixty  thousand  dollars  of 
personal  property  that  I  can  com- 
mand,— just  that  much  left  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  my  father 
left  me  in  personal  property.  That 
I've  learned  how  to  keep;  but  I  am 


no  longer  a  rich  woman  in  the  sense 
of  having  large  sums  to  spend  myself. 
Mr.  Pendleton  handles  all  the  rents, 
and  does  as  he  thinks  best  with  most 
of  the  income,  without  even  consult- 
ing me.  I  wouldn't  say  this  to  any 
one  but  you,  Jane;  you  have  a  right 
to  know,  since  I  have  asked  Mary  of 
you." 

"Well,  how  would  you  secure  Mary 
as  well  as  yourself  in  what  is  still  left 
in  your  power?"  asked  Jane. 

"I  thought  it  all  out  last  night," 
answered  Cynthia.  "I  took  a  hint 
from  Hiram's  way.  If  you  will  give 
me  Mary,  I'll  add  enough  to  that 
fourteen  hundred  to  make  it  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  will  be  all  in 
your  name  as  trustee  for  Mary  Sim- 
mons;  and  I'll  put  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  for  you  as  trustee  for 
Abigail  and  Henry.  We'll  have  a 
legal  paper  made  out  naming  some 
one  to  heir  your  trusteeship  in  case 
you  should  die,  and  binding  you  and 
that  person  to  pay  the  income  of 
Mary's  property  to  the  one  who  cares 
for  her  during  her  minority  and  to 
Mary  herself  when  she  is  twenty-one. 
If  I  should  die,  she  must  come  back 
to  you,  of  course." 

"But  who  can  make  her?"  asked 
Jane.  "I  think  we'll  have  to  have 
some  one  appointed  guardian,  to  be 
sure  of  that." 

"Why  can't  I  be  her  guardian?" 
asked  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

"Because  you're  a  married  woman," 
said  Jane  Simmons.  "While  you  live 
with  your  husband,  you  can't  be  a 
guardian.  I  can,  because  my  husband 
is  dead." 

"Well,  then,  you  must  be  guardian 
of  little  Mary  as  well  as  trustee  of  her 
property,"  said  the  would-be  foster 
mother.  "It  won't  seem  quite  so 
much  as  if  she  was  mine ;  but  I  can't 
help  that.  And,  Jane,"  she  continued, 
"I  have  another  great  favor  to  ask  of 
you."  Again  the  scarlet  flush  stained 
the  delicate  cheek,  and  the  slender  fin- 
gers worked  nervously.  "There  is  a\ 
child  I  have  the  care  of,  that  I  can't 
have  at  home  with  me,  and  I  want  you 
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to  take  that.  He's  blind,  and  after 
he's  eight  years  old  he  would  be  away- 
most  of  the  time  at  the  Blind  Asylum  ; 
but  I  don't  know  any  one  so  wise  and 
good  as  you  to  look  after  him  and 
take  care  of  the  money  I  have  set 
aside  for  his  living  and  education.  I 
want  to  put  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank  in  your  name  as  trustee  for 
John  Mann, — that's  his  name." 

"Who  is  this  child/'  asked  Jane 
Simmons  sharply,  "that  you  spend  so 
much  for?" 

"It's  my  husband's  child,"  said 
James  Pendleton's  wife,  with  bowed 
head,  as  if  she  were  exposing  her  own 
shame  and  not  his.  "I  found  out 
about  it,  and  the  mother  is  dead,  and 
I  want  to  care  for  it.  James  does  not 
suspect  that  I  know  about  it,  and  he 
has  never  tried  to  make  up  the  wrong 
to  the  innocent  baby." 

"Don't  he  look  like  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton? Won't  Greenville  folks  suspect 
if  I  have  him  here?"  asked  Jane  in 
astonishment. 

"No,  he  doesn't  look  at  all  like  his 
father,  but  he  looks  very  much  as 
Mother  Pendleton  did ;  but  Greenville 
folks  never  saw  her.  Will  you  take 
this  one  more  care,  Jane?  The  in- 
come from  that  money  will  more  than 
pay  his  way  for  the  next  few  years 
and  be  a  help  to  you  in  caring  for 
the  others." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then 
Jane  Simmons  looked  up  and  said: 
"Well,  Cynthia,  as  long  as  I  seem  to 
be  going  into  the  trustee  business,  I'll 
take  the  blind  boy.  It  will  give  me 
all  sorts  but  the  deaf;  but  I  guess  I'll 
get  along  with  it." 

It  was  no  time  for  mere  words  of 
thanks ;  but  the  two  women  kissed 
each  other,  and  Mrs.  Pendleton 
added:  "He's  a  sweet  child  and  lovely 
to  look  at,  if  he  is  blind.  I'd  gladly 
have  him  with  me  if  I  could." 

There  was  much  going  to  Boston 
together  and  much  visiting  back  and 
forth  between  the  houses  by  the  two 
women  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
James  Pendleton ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned all  things  were  legally  settled. 


What  he  said  when  he  discovered  how 
matters  stood,  or  whether  he  ever  did 
learn  the  facts,  not  even  Jane  Sim- 
mons knew.  But  she  took  to  her 
heart  at  sight  the  delicate,  loving,  sen- 
sitive boy  of  five,  who  was  brought  to 
her  one  day  after  the  Pendletons  had 
left,  and  whom  she  explained  to  the 
neighbors  was  to  be  boarded  with  her 
when  he  wasn't  in  the  asylum. 

The  piano  from  the  big  house  on 
the  hill,  not  considered  good  enough 
for  the  Boston  house,  was  given  to 
Abigail,  to  her  intense  delight ;  and 
Henry  had  a  library  of  books  that 
made  him  too  happy  to  sleep.  The 
people  of  Greenville  wondered  that 
Jane  could  give  Mary  up,  but  thought 
it  the  best  thing  she  could  do  and 
"had  no  doubt  she  was  well  paid  for 
it, — for  she'd  decided  not  to  rent 
Hiram's  part  of  the  house." 

One  evening  Jane  Simmons  sat  in 
her  shop,  feeling  more  than  usual  the 
longing  for  Hiram,  her  friend  and 
husband,  and  for  little  Mary,  her 
pride  and  delight.  Abigail  was  prac- 
tising on  the  piano,  and  Henry  was 
studying  his  lesson  in  the  little  parlor 
beyond  on  the  lounge,  and  Jimmie 
had  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  she  could 
hear  his  heavy  breathing,  and  the  little 
blind  boy  was  in  his  crib  in  her  bed- 
room tucked  up  warmly  for  the  night, 
when  Uncle  Rufus  appeared  at  her 
door.  He  was  a  frequent  caller,  but 
it  was  rare  to  see  him  out  of  his  house 
in  the  evening.  He  took  the  easy- 
chair  by  the  stove  and  said: 

"Jane,  I've  come  on  what  you  may 
think  a  queer  errand  to-night.  You 
needn't  be  scared,  I  ain't  going  to 
make  you  an  offer  of  marriage, — if 
Joshua  Gifford  has  just  got  married 
again  at  eighty-five,  and  I  ain't  but 
eighty.  I  never  was  a  fool,  and  I 
ain't  lost  my  mind.  It's  another  kind 
of  a  proposal  I  want  to  make.  I  want 
to  come  here  and  live,  Jane.  I'm  all 
wore  out  with  Miss  Jenkins's  talk, 
tittle-tattle  all  the  time,  making  a 
great  to-do  over  every  little  thing; — 
and  she  never  was  no  great  of  a  cook. 
I  like  your  cooking  better  'n  I  ever 
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did  anybody  else's  but  my  wife's,  and 
I  like  you  better'n  any  woman  in 
Greenville,  and  I'd  ruther  live  with 
you  than  anybody  else.  I  want  to 
have  the  kitchen  of  Hiram's  part  and 
the  bedroom  out  of  it;  where  Mary 
died;  you  don't  use  'em  any,  and  I 
want  to  put  my  own  things  into  the 
rooms  and  stay  there  till  I  die.  I 
don't  mean  it  to  be  all  on  one  side, 
Jane.  You  know  I'm  well  off  and 
hain't  a  soul  of  my  kin  left  to  leave 
my  money  to ;  and  I'll  do  well  by  you 
if  you'll  take  me  in.  I  don't  mean  I'll 
give  you  all  my  money, — I've  other 
plans ;  but  I'll  fix  it  so  you'll  never 
want  for  comforts.  Will  you  let  me 
come?" 

"Well,  well,  Uncle  Rufus,"  Jane 
Simmons  replied,  "I'll  have  to  think 
about  that  a  little.  You  know  I've  got 
kind  of  a  mixed-up  family  already." 

"I  know  you  have,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  I'm  free  to  say  that  I 
should  want  my  meals  fetched  in  to 
me  most  of  the  time.  I  couldn't  eat 
even  your  victuals  with  poor  Jimmie 
watching  every  mouthful  I  took  just 
like  a  hungry  dog.  I  don't  know 
how  you  stand  it  so  calm  and  cheerful. 
But  I'd  pay  you  well,  Jane,  for  the 
trouble;  and  Abigail  and  I  get  along 
first  rate;  she'd  trot  back  and  forth 
for  you,  I  know." 

"That  would  be  one  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  have  you  come,"  said 
Jane,  "for  you're  almost  the  only  per- 
son in  Greenville  besides  Mrs.  Grey 
that  poor  Abigail  likes.  I'll  take 
you,  Uncle  Rufus,"  she  finally 
concluded. 

"Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson,"  said 
the  old  man  quaintly,  much  pleased  at 
his  success.  "And  now  beginneth  the 
second.  I've  got  more  things  on  my 
mind,  Jane, — and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  with  'em.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  I'm  well  off;  but  mebbe  you 
don't  know  that  I've  got  most  seventy 
thousand  dollars  laid  away.  I've 
worked  hard  all  my  life;  supported 
myself  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old, 
and  sold  off  grandfather's  farm  at  the 
Centre  for  house  lots  with  big  profit. 


The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  me 
every  relative  I  ever  had,  and  my 
wife,  and  leave  me  alone.  There  ain't 
a  soul  got  a -claim  on  a  penny  of  my 
property.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
I'm  going  to  do  with  it,  Jane  Sim- 
mons?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Uncle 
Rufus.     Give  it  to  foreign  missions?" 

"Not  by  a  long  shot,"  exploded  the 
old  man  with  indignation.  "If  the 
Lord  sends  millions  and  millions  of 
folks  to  them  outlandish  places  in 
Indy  and  Chiny,  I'll  leave  Him  to  see 
'em  through  the  job  as  He  sees  fit. 
But  them  children,  Jane,  down  in  Bos- 
ton, that  I've  seen  so  many  times, — 
they're  near  by,  and  I  kinder  feel  a 
call  to  do  something  handsome  for 
them.  I  want  to  fill  up  my  old  house 
with  'em,  and  I  want  to  get  a  good 
woman  to  take  the  care  and  get  some 
folks  in  Boston  who  know  about  'em 
to  send  the  young  ones  out, — and 
their  pindlin'  mothers,  too,  when  it's 
best, — and  I  want  to  fill  'em  up  with 
good  victuals,  and  give  'em  fresh  air 
and  good  water  and  the  run  of  the 
orchard  and  the  long  meadows  for  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time.  I  don't  know 
why  poor  folks  shouldn't  have  sana- 
toriums,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  as 
well  as  rich  folks.  But  that  won't  take 
all  I've  got,  for  the  house  won't  hold 
more  than  twenty,  and  it'll  be  simple 
living  they'll  have,  no  gimcracks  nor 
folderols.  What  is  left  I  want  to 
make  a  fund  of,  so  that  if  there's  any 
particular  child  that  needs  to  be  took 
care  of  longer,  or  sent  to  school,  a 
promising  one, — my  money  ain't  for 
fools — one  like  this  poor  little  blind 
boy  you've  got  here,  Jane,  or  Henry, 
the  income'll  pay  for  it.  And  now, 
sister,  for  the  application,  as  Parson 
Grey  would  say.  I'm  going  to  begin 
this  right  away  and  get  some  comfort 
out  of  it  before  I  die ;  and  I'm  going 
to  set  aside  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  work,  and  I'm  going  to  make  you 
and  Parson  Grey  and  his  wife  the 
trustees.  You'll  be  the  principal 
trustee,  Jane,  and  it'll  be  set  down 
plain  that  you're  to  tell  who's  to  have 
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the  money  and  how  it  shall  be  spent. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs  Grey,  they'll  help 
you  with  the  Boston  end ;  and  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  you,  Jane, 
they're  to  pick  out  some  woman  with 
gumption  like  you  and  a  heart  in  her, 
to  go  on  with  the  job." 

"Uncle  Rufus,"  said  Jane,  "you 
take  my  breath  away.  I'm  trustee  for 
four  children  now." 

"I  thought  likely  that  was  the  way 
'twas  fixed,"  said  the  old  man 
shrewdly.  "That's  all  the  better, — 
you've  got  your  hand  in ;  and  I  know 
you'll  help  me  in  my  plans,  for  it's 
just  the  thing  you'll  like,  loving  babies 


as  you  do.  And  now  I'm  going  home 
and  going  to  sleep,  and  to-m(?rrow  I'll 
see  about  clearing  out  them  rooms 
and  moving  in." 

As  Jane  Simmons  brushed  her  hair 
that  night,  she  talked  to  her  image 
in  the  glass,  as  was  her  frequent  cus- 
tom. "Well,  Jane  Simmons,  trustee," 
she  said,  "you've  got  your  hand  in 
now,  sure  enough.  You've  never  been 
much  to  look  at,  and  you've  had  a 
tough  time  in  your  life ;  but  the  Lord 
seems  to  have  picked  you  out  for  con- 
siderable of  a  missionary  after  all, — 
and  I  guess  He'll  see  you  through  all 
right." 


AFTERWARD. 

By  Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison. 

SO  for  a  little  while  Love  lent 
His  voice  and  feet  to  song  and  dance, 
And  ever  on  our  revels  bent 
The  glory  of  his  countenance. 

Perchance  the  dance  proved  overlong, 
Or  waxed  too  short  for  his  content ; 

Perchance  he  wearied  of  the  song; — 
All  that  we  know,  he  smiled  and  went. 


Still   keep  we  feast  and  festival ; 

We  laugh  as  loud,  we    sing  as  clear ; 
Yet  is  there  something  gone  from  all, 
We  had  not  missed  when  he  was  here. 


KING    PHILIP  S    POND. 
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By  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallison. 


LONG  years  before  the  white  man 
came  to  the  shores  of  New 
England,  the  wild  Indians 
roamed  the  forests  in  every  direction. 
Naturally  they  followed  the  large 
streams  which  to  them  were  the  great 
thoroughfares.  Occasionally  short 
cuts  or  carries  were  formed  from  one 
water  system  to  another.  These  were 
the  great  Indian  trails  of  New  Eng- 
land. One  very  famous  example  was 
the  short  cut  from  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  Charles  River  at  "River- End" 
and  Populatic  Pond.  Midway  be- 
tween Mount  Hope  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Charles  River  is  a  group  of 
beautiful  ponds,  now  within  the  con- 
fines of  Wrentham  and  Franklin. 
This  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  In- 
dians who  acknowledged  allegiance 
to  Massasoit  and  later  to  his  son  and 
successor,  the  famous  King  Philip. 
To   this   region   they   had    given   the 


name  Wollomonopoag.  Around  these 
ponds  were  grouped  wigwams,  and 
here  fields  were  cultivated  in  the  abo- 
riginal way.  In  recent  days  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  ploughshare  to 
turn  up  arrowheads  and  stone  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds.  King  Philip's 
pond  and  AVollomonopoag  are  in 
Wrentham ;  the  beautiful  Uncas,  in 
Franklin.  These  ponds,  while  form- 
ing a  favorite  dwelling  place,  were  of 
great  strategic  importance  to  the 
savages.  A  short  journey  to  the 
northeast  brought  them  to  Populatic 
or  Pabbulattuk  Pond,  which  is  a  mere 
widening  out  of  Charles  River,  where 
it  seems  to  end  its  downward  journey 
from  Mendon  to  the  sea.  From  this 
point  up  the  stream  they  could  easily 
reach  Mendon  and  the  Blackstone 
Valley,  or  go  down  the  stream  to 
Medfield,  Sherborn,  Watertown  and 
tide  water.     A  short  journey  south- 
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ward  brought  them  to  Taunton  and 
the  Old  Colony  shore. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  dis- 
turbed all  this  ;  and  his  encroachments 
were  watched  with  suspicious  eyes. 
A  few  short  years  from  the  historic 
landing  at  Plymouth  found  the  tide  of 
hardy  pioneers  sweeping  up  the 
Charles  River  and  finding  its  way  into 
the  lesser  streams,  or  availing  itself 
of  the  convenient  Indian  trails,  sur- 
prising the  primitive  inhabitants  in 
their  forest  strongholds.     ''Welcome, 


ground  lying  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  both  upland  and  meadow,  to  be 
laid  out  hereafter  as  the  court  shall 
direct."  This  court  held  a  session  the 
next  year,  September  8,  1636,  and  it 
was  ''Ordered  that  the  plantation  to 
be  settled  above  the  falls  of  Charles 
River  shall  have  three  years' immunity 
from  public  charges,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  and 
the  name  of  said  plantation  is  to  be 
Deddham,  to  enjoy  all  that  land  on 
the    southerly    and    easterly    sides    of 


LAKE    WOLLOMONOPOAG. 


Englishmen,"  said  Samoset ;  and 
Massasoit  said  it  after  him.  Yet  the 
wily  old  chieftain,  as  well  as  his  son, 
believed  himself  powerful  enough  to 
wipe  out  the  intruders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Fifteen  years  only  after  the 
Mayilozver  landed  her  precious  living 
freight  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  five 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
we  find  the  adventurous  spirits  in 
"court"  at  "Newtowne"  September  2, 
1635,  ordering  "that  there  shall  be  a 
plantation  settled  about  two  miles 
above  the  falls  of  Charles  River,  on 
the    northeast    side    thereof,    to    have 


Charles  River  not  formerly  granted  to 
any  town  or  particular  person,  and 
also  to  have  five  miles  square  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river."  This  large 
grant  of  territory  included  what  now 
forms  thirteen  towns  and  parts  of  four 
others.  From  this  genealogical  line 
came  Wrentham  and  Franklin. 

Dedham  was  duly  settled  and  grew 
apace  until  the  year  1660  came,  and 
with  it  adventurous  spirits  desirous  of 
pushing  to  the  westward  several  miles, 
where  near  some  ponds  valuable 
metals  were  rumored  to  exist.  So  on 
a  "lecture-day"  four  men  were  sent  out 
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"to  view  the  lands 

both    upland   and 

meadow       near 

about    the    ponds 

by     George     In- 
dian's      wigwam, 

and   make   report 

of  what  they  find 

to    the    selectmen 

in  the  first  oppor- 
tunity   they     can 

take."  Other  men 

were  added  to  the 

party     with      full 

powers     to     treat 

with  the  Indians 
for  their  rights  to 

the  soil.  Soon 
after  at  least  ten 
men  more  had 
gone      to      break 

ground  in  Wollomonopoag.  Their 
names  were  Anthony  Fisher,  Sargent 
Ellis,  Robert  Ware,  James  Thorp, 
Isaac  Bullard,  Samuel  Fisher,  Samuel 
Parker,  John  Farrington,  Ralph  Free- 
man and  Sargent  Stevens, — "all  good 
Franklin  and  Wrentham  names  to  this 
day." 

In    1662    Philip    succeeded    to    the 


INDIAN    ROCK. 


headship  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  and  perhaps  to  collect  the 
means  for  his  projected  war  upon  the 
settlements  he  was  ready  "to  drive 
sharp  bargains  for  his  lands.  So  the 
men  from  Dedham  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  deed  of  Wollomonopoag,  five 
miles  square.  The  succeeding  half 
dozen  years  were  devoted  by  the  set- 
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tiers  to  subduing  the  forests,  clearing 
fields  for  grain  and  grass,  watching 
their  savage  neighbors,  and  fighting 
the  wild  animals.  By  Philip  these 
years  were  improved  in  perfecting  the 
preparations  for  his  uprising  against 
the  white  man.  Confident  in  his  supe- 
rior strength,  he  was  willing  to  sell  vast 
tracts  of  land  for  trifling  sums,  believ- 
ing himself  and  his  forces  to  be  able 
to  secure  both  price  and  lands  at  one 
fell  swoop.  In  1668,  at  a  town  meet- 
ing in  Dedham,  a  messengei 
King  Philip  ano^rs.  It  is  a 
this  time  who  does 
the  "big  talk,"  al- 
though accom- 
panied by  her  son 
John  and  brother 
George,  the  iden- 
tical "George  In- 
dian," whose  wig- 
wam in  1662  was 
at  Wollomono- 
poag.  She  dis- 
posed of  her  ten- 
acre  farm  in  ex- 
change for  lands 
in  what  is  now 
Franklin,  near  Un- 
cas  Pond,  thus  be- 
coming    the     first 


settler  of  Frank- 
lin territory. 
This  trade  being 
perfected,  a  mes- 
senger soon  after 
comes  to  Dedham 
to  say  that  the 
irrepressible 
Philip  is  in  threat- 
ening mood  at 
Wollomonop  o  a  g, 
and  has  other 
lands  to  sell. 
These  are  "tick- 
lish times,  and 
Timothy  D wight 
is  hurried  to  Wol- 
lomonopoag  to 
buy  up  whatever 
lands  he  may 
have  to  offer. " 
rHAM-  Although       Ded- 

ham had,  through  Captain  Wil- 
lett,  paid  Philip  in  the  year  1662  for  all 
his  right  and  title  in  the  land  at 
Wollomonopoag,  now,  in  1669,  the 
wily  old  chief  lays  claim  to  lands  with- 
in his  former  ceding,  and  dictates  the 
following  letter: 

"Philip  sachem  to  Major  Lusher 
and  Lieutenant  Fisher,  Gentlemen 
Sirs — Thes  are  to  desire  you  to  send 
me  a  holland  shurt  by  this  indian,  the 
which  att  the  present  I  much  want, 
and  in  consideration  whereof  I  shall 
satisfie  vou  to  content,  for  I  intend  to 
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meet  with  you  at 
Wol  lomonupouge, 
that  we  may  treat 
about  a  tract  of  land. 
I  pray  fail  not  to  send 
me  a  good  holland 
shurt  by  the  bearer 
hereof,  for  I  intend 
next  week  to  be  at 
plimouth  court,  and 
I  want  a  good  shurt 
to  goe  in.  I  shall  not 
further  trouble  you 
at  present,  but  sub- 
scribe myself,  your 
friend,  Philip  sa- 
chem's P  mark. 
Mount  Hop,  ye 
twenty-fifth  May 
1669." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "holland 
shurt"  was  sent  and  that  the  dusky 
sagamore  made  a  dashing  appearance 
therein  at  Plymouth  court. 

In  1673  there  were  sixteen  families 
only  in  the  settlement  of  Wollomon- 
opoag,  many  having  returned  dis- 
couraged to  Dedham.  During  these 
years  the  conspiracy  of  Philip  was 
ripening,  and  in  February,  1675,  O.  S., 
his  warriors  dashed  upon  the  frontier 
towns  from  Swansea  to  Hadley. 
Lancaster  meets  its  doom,  and  Med- 
field  is  in  smoke  and  ruins.  Wollo- 
monopoag  lies  in  tine  Indians'  path 
from  Medfield  to  Mount  Hope.  News 
travels  slowly,  but  it  reaches  the  set- 
tlements, and  women  and  children  are 
hurried  to  Dedham.  By  the  last  of 
March  the  settlement  was  deserted 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  prowling 


encounter 
at  Indian 
a  historic 
Franklin, 
of  this 
yet    cher- 


foe.  All  buildings 
were  burned  but  two. 
The  settlers  were 
alert  and  vengeful. 
A  bloody 
took  place 
Rock,  now 
spot  in 
Traditions 
battle    are 

ished  by  the  old  in- 
habitants. "The  es- 
sential facts  are  that 
a  man  named  Rocket 
found  a  trail  of  forty- 
two  Indians,  which 
he  cautiously  fol- 
lowed until  night, 
when  he  saw  them 
laid  down  to  sleep. 
He  mustered  a  dozen 
resolute  men,  under 
Captain  Robert 
Ware,  and  before 
daylight  the  little 
band  was  posted 
within  eyesight  of 
the  sleeping  savages, 
ready  to  salute  them 
as  soon  as  they 
awaked.  It  was  a 
sharp     and     anxious 
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watch,  for  the  Indians  were  more 
than  two  to  one  of  the  white 
men.  Between  daylight  and  sunrise 
the  Indians  arose  almost  together, 
when  at  a  preconcerted  signal  each 
waiting  musket  sent  its  bullet  to  its 
mark."  The  suddenness  of  the  attack 
so  confused  the  Indians  who  escaped 
the  first  shot,  that  they  rushed  and 
leaped  down  a  steep  precipice  of  the 
rock,  where,  maimed  and  lamed  by 
the  fall,  they  speedily  became  victims 
of  the  quick  and  steady  aim  of  the 
whites.  One  or  two  only  escaped  to 
tell  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 


to  the  advent  of  the  steam  railway. 
The  iron  horse,  so  rapturously  wel- 
comed by  Wrenthamites,  was,  like  the 
wooden  horse  of  the  enemies  of  an- 
cient Troy,  pregnant  with  foes  to  the 
reigning  deities  of  the  delightful  old 
town,  who  fled  to  the  wilds  at  the 
sound  of  the  first  screeching  whistle 
of  the  railway  fiend,  never  to  return. 
The  dreamy  little  village  is  slowly 
awakening  from  its  century  of  sleep, 
and  putting  on  the  airs  of  a  modern 
town.  This  is  gain  to  the  mercantile 
and  material  interests,  but  as  positive 
destruction  to  the  poetical   and  pas- 


FRANKLIN. 


Wollomonopoag  was  incorporated 
the  17th  of  October,  1673,  and 
given  the  name  of  the  old  English 
town  Wrentham,  whence  some  of  the 
families  came.  In  1684  a  petition  for 
a  road  was  granted  and  the  road  made 
from  Wrentham  to  Medfield.  This 
road  crosses  the  Charles  River  at 
Rockville  in  the  present  Millis ;  and 
very  soon  settlers  from  Medfield  or 
"Boggestow"  spread  themselves  in  the 
territory  of  the  future  Franklin. 

Wrentham,  "dear,  delightful,  pro- 
saic Wrentham!"  No  better  example 
of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  vil- 
lage existed  than  Wrentham  previous 


toral.  Previous  to  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  awakening,  South  Street  was 
a  delightful  vista,  with  its  generous 
width,  stretching  away  for  miles,  over- 
arched by  grand  old  elms  and  bor- 
dered by  mansions  placed  well  back 
from  the  street,  each  with  its  large 
expanse  of  well  kept  lawn  and  field. 
Wide  verandas  gave  a  comfortable, 
sleepy  air  to  the  houses  of  such  gen- 
erous proportions,  reminding  one  of 
retired  capitalists  half  dozing  away  the 
dreamy  afternoons  in  reclining  chairs, 
with  their  broad-brimmed  hats  drawn 
down  over  their  eyes,  scanning  the 
passing   show   with   languid   interest. 
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The  temptation  to  the  weary  traveller 
to  enter  the  well  kept  grounds  and 
fall  asleep  in  the  inviting 
shade  was  almost  irresistible. 
The  dusty  old  stagecoach, 
jogging  along  the  wide  av- 
enue twice  each  day  with  its 
sleepy  freight,  seemed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  scene.  Now  the 
railway  fiend,  with  its  screech- 
ing whistle,  sends  idlers  hurry- 
ing along  the  dusty  way,  while 
the  ancient  coach  is  rapidly  go- 
ing to  destruction  beneath  a 
decaying  shed. 

The  combined  town  hall,  li- 
brary and  school  building  of 
Wrentham  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  colonial  architecture, 
and  fills  the  eye  with  delight. 
The  diminutive  building  de- 
voted to  the  post  office  and  na- 
tional bank,  recently  exploited 
by  burglars,  suggests  a  bird- 
cage, and  we  wonder  why  the 
enterprising  cracksmen,  instead 
of  wasting  powder,  did  not  put 
a  ring  in  the  top  and  run  away 
with  the  little  building  bodily. 
The  village  church,  with  its  two 


centuries  of  history,  is  of  the 
ancient  type.  Its  long  line  of 
horse  sheds  is  suggestive  of 
"noonings"  and  neighborhood 
gossip  of  olden  Sabbaths. 
George's  Park,  with  Lake 
Pearl,  or  Lake  Wollomono- 
poag,  as  it  rightfully  should  be 
called,  is  a  beautiful  spot.  Na- 
ture has  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
it  grove  and  glen,  stream  and 
inlet,  shining  water  and  dark 
shore.  Here  thousands  of  pleas- 
ure seekers  find  each  season 
recreation  and  health  with 
sweet  relief  from  glaring  walls 
and  heated  streets.  The 
shores  of  King  Philip's  Pond 
and  Wollomonopoag  are  lined 
with  summer  cottages,  which 
during  the  season  are  filled  by 
hundreds  of  excursionists, 
bicyclists  and  amusement  seek- 
ers,— all  this  upon  the  identical 

ground  where  King  Philip  once  lived 

and  reigned. 
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The  manufacture  of  straw  goods  is 
closely  identified  with  Wrentham  and 
Franklin.  In  fact,  this  industry  was 
started  in  Wrentham  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  story  goes  that  in 
1798  Naomi,  wife  of  Colonel  John 
Whipple,  kept  a  small  millinery  shop 
in  her  husband's  store.  In  her  employ 
was  Betsey  Metcalf,  an  ingenious  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
Together  they  unbraided  a  piece  of 
imported   straw  braid,   and,   Yankee- 


of  these  girls,  Sally  Richmond,  came 
to  school  in  Wrentham.  She  taught 
several  women  the  secret  of  straw 
braiding.  It  became  immensely  pop- 
ular, and  every  well-dressed  woman 
was  unhappy  until  she  possessed  a 
bonnet  of  the  new  fashion.  The  ex- 
tensive demand  for  these  goods  cre- 
ated a  new  industry.  Wrentham  and 
Franklin  became  the  headquarters  of 
this  straw  industry.  The  braiding  of 
straw  became  a  family   employment. 


FOUR    CORNERS,    FRANKLIN. 
The  birthplace  of  Horace  Mann  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 


like,  discovered  the  secret  of  its  con- 
struction. Obtaining  some  oat  straw, 
they  flattened  or  pressed  it  out,  and 
successfully  imitated  the  foreign 
braid.  Bonnets  were  made  by  these 
quick-witted  women,  and  boxes  of 
them  sold  in  Providence  and  later  in 
New  York.  In  the  summer  of  1799 
several  Providence  girls  came  to  a 
boarding-school  in  Massachusetts, 
wearing  these  home-made  bonnets. 
They  created  great  excitement  among 
the  women  of  the  community.     One 


Fathers,  mothers  and  children,  with 
skilful  fingers,  wrought  deftly  miles 
of  braid,  which  was  taken  by  small 
traders  in  exchange  for  goods.  Nu- 
merous teams  canvassed  the  country 
collecting  braid,  which  at  the  factories 
was  converted  into  bonnets  and  sent 
to  the  great  cities.  Fisher  and  Day 
of  Wrentham  were  pioneers  in  this  in- 
dustry. In  Franklin  the  well-known 
house  of  Thayer  was  established  in 
1810.  This  was  subsequently  con- 
tinued    by     Major     Davis     Thayer, 
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and  later  by  his  sons,  Emery 
and  Davis  Thayer,  Jr.,  whose  well- 
known  factory  is  yet  humming  with 
undiminished  vigor  upon  the  ancient 
site. 

Plainville  is  that  portion  of  Wren- 
tham  bordering  upon  Attleboro. 
Naturally  the  jewelry  industry  of 
the  latter  town  overflowed  into 
Wrentham,  resulting  in  a  flour- 
ishing village,  with  all  modern 
improvements  in  the  line  of  electric 
railways,  water-works,  electric  lights 
and  good  roads.  Two  large  manu- 
factories of  jewelry  are  filled  with 
the  operatives  of  the  better  class, 
as  it  requires  superior  skill  to 
succeed    as    workmen    in    this    line. 


Sheldonville,  another  village  in 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
town,  although  scores  of  miles  from 
tide  water,  has  for  its  principal  indus- 
try the  manufacture  of  boats  of  all 
classes. 

Day's  Academy  in  Wrentham  was 
in  its  palmy  days  a  fine  example  of 
the  famous  schools  which  in  the  past 
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dotted  our  New  England  hills.  From 
Day's  Academy  went  forth  men  and 
women  whose  careers  have  been  dis- 
tinguished and  honorable. 
Its  roll  of  students  is  rich 
in  names  that  far  and  wide 
are  household  words.  The 
names  of  Wrentham's  dis- 
tinguished sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  legion.  Whether 
in  educational,  mercantile 
or  professional  lines,  the  an- 
cient town  is  abundantly 
represented. 

For  more  than  two  gen- 
erations the  Honorable 
Samuel  Warner  has  been  a 
marked  figure  in  the  streets 
of  Wrentham.  Tall  in  per- 
son, straight  as  an  arrow, 
urbane  in  manner,  with 
gentle  dignity,  he  is  the  per- 
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sonification  of  the  old  school 
gentleman  so  rare  in  these 
iin  de  siecle  days.  His  career 
has  been  a  noble  one,  and 
his  declining  years  are 
crowned  with  honor. 

In  1 71 9,  the  town  of 
Wrentham  having  grown 
steadily,  thirteen  families 
were  set  off  to  Bellingham. 
This  bred  discontent  among 
the  overflow  from  "Bogges- 
tow"  or  Medfield  to  the 
future  Franklin.  Nineteen 
families  formed  the  nucleus 
,of  the  new  town.  After  a 
prolonged  struggle  through 
many  years  of  acrimonius 
plots  and  counterplots  between  the 
two  precincts  of  Wrentham,  the 
"State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  in  the 
year  1778  passed  "an  Act  incorporat- 
ing the  westerly  part  of  the  town  of 
Wrentham,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Frank- 
lin." The  stout  old  Jabez  Fisher,  who 
was  perhaps  the  leading  moving 
spirit,  was  by  the  act  authorized  and 
required  to  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  said  town 


debate, 
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of  Franklin,  "authorizing  and  re- 
quiring him  to  Notifie  and  warn  the 
Freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 
said  Town  to  meet  together  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  expressed 
in  said  warrant." 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  charter, 
the  new  town  is  called  Exeter.  Again 
the  stalwart  hand  of  Jabez  Fisher,  he 
being  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge,  is  thought  to 
be  seen  erasing  Exeter  and  writing 
Franklin  instead.  This  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  was  duly 
appreciated  and  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  sending  instructions  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Price  of  London  to  make  a 
selection  of  books  to  be  sent  to  his 
new  namesake  in  Massachusetts,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  infant 
town.  This  gift,  originally  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  volumes,  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  public  library  of 
Franklin,  which  now  contains  over 
five  thousand  volumes.  The  old  story 
of  Dr.  Franklin  is  often  related,  that 
it  was  his  first  thought  to  send  to  the 
town  a  bell,  but  hoping  that  his  name- 
sake might  prefer  sense  to  sound,  the 
bell  became  a  library.* 

Just  where  the  road  from  Dedham 

*  Franklin's  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  ordering 
the  books,  and  Dr.  Price's  reply  are  given  in  the  Editor's 
Table  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  September,  1889. 
Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin  preached  a  sermon  in  commem- 
oration of  the  bounty,  and  the  sermon  was  printed  in 
1787.  A  note  from  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer  of  Franklin 
is  printed  in  our  Editor's  Table  for  October,  1889,  show- 
ing that  90  of  the  116  volumes  were  then  still  in  the 
Franklin  library. 
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to  Woonsocket  crosses  the  old  stage 
route  from  Taunton  to  Worcester  is 
Franklin  Village.     The  reason  for  its 
location  at  this  point  is  hard  to  find, 
for  no  water  power  is  here  to  run  a 
sawmill  or  a  gristmill.     No  especial 
fertility   of    soil,    no    granite    quarries 
nor  mines  rich  in  precious  metals,  if 
we    except    the    recently    discovered 
gold    mine.  (?)  Possibly    it    was    be- 
cause of  the  restlessness  of  the  settlers 
of  Wrentham  North  Precinct,  and  in 
answer  to  their  demands   for  a   sep- 
arate existence  and   church,  that  the 
"suvvair  from  Medfield  and  chainmen 
from  Dedham"  found  the  exact  geo- 
metrical   centre    of    the    precinct    in 
Darius  Morse's  mud-pond,  "where  the 
church  shall  shortly  lie."    At  any  rate, 
the  beautiful  village  is  in  evidence  to- 
day  as  the  home  of  a  thriving,  bust- 
ling community ,*proud  of  its  past  his- 
tory and  of  its  present  prosperity,  lo- 
cated   upon    the    highest    ground    of 
Norfolk  County,  fanned  by  the  health- 
iest breezes   of  the  State.     From   its 
heights  the  eye  sweeps  from  Mount 
Wachusett   in    Princeton   to    Milton's 
blue  hills,   and    far    down    over    the 


Rhode  Island  line  into  the  country  of 
Philip.      This    is    the    ground 


King 
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where  Pilgrim  and  Wampanoag 
struggled  for  supremacy,  beautifully 
situated,  and  abounding  in  Indian 
legend  and  dark  and  bloody  battle- 
ground. Midway  between  Boston  and 
Providence,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
old  Norfolk  County  Railroad,  with 
branches  on  the  one  hand  to  Provi- 
dence, on  the  other  to  Milford  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  at  Ash- 
land, Franklin  occupies  a  most  favor- 
able situation  for  development  and 
future  prosperity.  It  becomes  a  nat- 
ural centre  for  all  the  region  round 
about  it,  and  easily  leads  in  material 
growth.  Having  already  passed 
through  that  period  of  transition  from 


and  shoe  buckles  belonged  as  distinct- 
ively to  the  dress  of  a  former  genera- 
tion as  did  his  austere,  inflexible,  un- 
answerable arguments  to  their  the- 
ology. He  was  in  a  manner  the  con- 
necting link  between  a  gloomy  past 
and  the  dawn  of  a  more  cheerful  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  town  are  filled 
with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of 
his  day  and  generation.*  Many  of  the 
narratives  are  of  doubtful  parentage, 
but  all  go  to  make  up  fee  popular  es- 
timate of  the  man. 

In  1767,  a  small  young  man  with  a 
thin  voice  and  somewhat  bashful  man- 
ner, receiving  a  request  to  preach  in 
the    Second    Precinct    of    Wrentham 
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the  typical  New  England  village, 
"with  its  proneness  to  quiet  and  com- 
fortable ease,  its  conservatism  and 
quality,"  to  that  of  a  thriving,  ener- 
getic modern  town,  with  all  the  recent 
advances  in  the  lines  of  superior 
schools,  good  streets  and  roads,  well- 
kept  sidewalks  and  beautiful  lawns, 
abundant  water  supply,  and  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  electricity, "  the  an- 
cient town  is  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is 
progressive  and  desirable  in  residen- 
tial and  industrial  directions. 

No  historic  figure  stands  out  more 
distinctly  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
England  churches  than  the  famous 
divine,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  of 
Franklin.  His  quaint,  antique  dress, 
cocked  hat,  knee  breeches,  silken  hose 


JOSEPH    G.    RAY. 

(Franklin),  journeys  to  the  scene  of 
his  future  labors.  He  has  heard  of 
the  long-continued  strife  in  the  Pre- 
cinct, and  is  well  aware  that  two  vig- 
orous parties  are  there  striving  for 
mastery.  Regarding  himself  as  hold- 
ing positive  opinions  of  his  own,  he 
has  little  hope  that  he  can  heal  the 
breach.  Travelling  thither  he  halts 
over  night,  and  he  says:  "I  saw  a 
quail  start  out  from  the  bushes  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  very  soon  another 
starts  from  the  opposite  side.  Think- 
ing what  if  I  can  catch  both  of  them, 
I  crept  softly  toward  them  and 
clapped  my  three-cornered  hat  over 
the  pair."     Encouraged  by  this  omen 

*  See    article    on   "  Nathaniel    Emmons    and    Mather 
Byles,"  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  August,  1897. 
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he  hastens  onward,  and  soon  arrives 
at  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Sunday 
morning  he  goes  to  the  primitive 
little  building  among  the  pitch  pines, 
wondering  where  his  congregation  of 
bellicose  parties  is  to  come  from,  with 
not  a  building  in  sight. 

One  July  Sunday,  in  1790,  Dr.  Em- 
mons found  his  audience  inattentive 
and  sleepy.  Suddenly  he  closed  his 
manuscript  with  a  bang,  grasped  his 
three-cornered  hat,  descended  from 
the  high  pulpit,  and  strode  rapidly 
down  the  broad  aisle  and  out  of  the 
church,  leaving  his  awakening  con- 
gregation rubbing  their  eyes  and  won- 
dering what  it  all  meant. 

The  last  service  in  the  old  church 
of  Dr.  Emmons  was  held  Septem- 
ber 28,  1840;  it  was  the  service  over 
the  remains  of  the  venerable  doctor, 
who  was  ordained  sixty-seven  years 
before.  The  very  next  day  the  work 
of  demolition  was  begun,  and  car- 
penters were  busy  with  their  altera- 
tions. Thus  the  ancient  church 
passed  away,  to  live  only  in  the 
memory  of  gray-haired  men  and 
women,  whose  religious  instructions 
were  received  under  its  spacious 
roof. 


"But  what  pictures  can  produce  its 
interior  on  some  pleasant  Sunday 
morning  in  June?  Its  high  box  pulpit 
and  impending  sounding-board,  hung 
by  a  single  iron  rod  an  inch  square ; 
the  two  pegs  on  each  side  of  the  pul- 
pit window,  on  one  of  which  hangs 
the  blue-black  cloak,  and  on  the  other 
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always  the  three-cornered  clerical  hat ; 
by  no  means  omitting  the  short,  live 
preacher  in  the  pulpit,  with  clear, 
sharp  eye,  bald,  shining  head,  small 
penetrating  voice,  and  gesture  to  his 
manuscript ;  the  square  pews,  too, 
seated  on  four  sides,  with  a  drop  seat 
across  the  narrow  door,  and  the 
straight  cushion  chair  in  the  centre 
for  grandmother,  filled  every  one  with 
sedate  faces,  over  which  white  hairs 
unusually  predominate  ;  the  long  seats 
hemming  the  galleries  piled  with  hats 
against  the  two  aisles,  which  a  puff  of 
wind  from  the  porch  entries  some- 
times sends  scattering  down  upon  the 
heads  below ;  the  singers'  seats  filling 
the  front  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit, 
in  which  nothing  bigger  than  a  pitch- 
pipe  for  years  dared  utter  a  note ;  the 
boys'  seats  in  the  southwest  elbow  of 
the  gallery,  each  boy  with  an  eve  on 
the  tithingman  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, while  the  other  eye  wanders  or 


THE    FIRST    STRAW    GOODS    FACTORY    IN    FRANKLIN. 

sleeps,  and  both  ears  anxiously  open 
to  the  neighing  of  horses  in  the  sheds 
and  the  twitter  of  the  birds  in  the 
Lombardy  poplars  near  by." 

The  pitch-pipe,  it  is  said,  held  sway 
for  years,  until  the  march  of  alleged 
improvements  in  music  at  length 
overpowered  the  little  minister's  de- 
cided objections  and  a  bass  viol  was 
duly  installed  where  the  pitch-pipe 
had  reigned  supreme.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  doughty  divine  on  the  day  of 
the  introduction  of  the  viol,  diplomat- 
ically bending  before  the  blast  that  he 
could  not  turn  aside,  somewhat  crust- 
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ily  prefaced  his  morning  hymn  by 
saying:  'The  choir  will  fiddle  and  sing 
the  — th  hymn!"  The  pitch-pipe  and 
bass  viol  quarrel  was  but  the  later 
echo  of  the  musical  strife  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before,  when  after 
much  quarrelling  it  was  voted  by  the 
church  "To  sing  no  other  tunes  than 
are  Prickt  Down  in  our 
former  Psalm  Books,  and 
To  Sing  Them  as  They  are 
Prickt  down  in  them  as 
Near  as  they  can."  Joseph 
Whiting  was  to  set  the 
tunes  in  the  church,  but 
rebellious  Brother  David 
Pond,  with  a  mind  and 
voice  of  his  own,  is  duly 
"church-mauled,"  for 
"striking  into  a  pitch  of 
the  tune  on  February  18, 
1739,  in  the  public  wor- 
ship, in  the  forenoon, 
raised  above  what  was  set."  The 
question  being  put  whether  the 
church  "apprehends  this  our  Brother 
David  Pond's  so  doing  to  be  disor- 
derly," it  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  David  Pond  is  suspended,  and  so 
continues  for  thirteen  years,  when  he 
is  duly  penitent  and  tardily  forgiven. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  "all  sang 
the  same  part,  and  with  an  energy  be- 
gotten of  facing  northeasters,  felling 
forest  trees  and  shouting  to  tardy 
oxen  winding  among  their  stumps." 
No  two  sang  alike,  and  the  sounds 
were  so  grievous  to  the  ears  of  the 
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people  that  their  distress  found  a 
voice  in  the  rebuke  to  the  wilful 
David. 

Apropos  of  the  old  sounding-board, 
which  so  long  hung,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  above  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mous divine,  it  was  spirited  away  to 
the  town  of  Ashland,  where  it  found 
a  resting  place  upon  the  top  of  a  well- 
house,  while  the  breastwork  of  the  fa- 
mous pulpit  landed  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Doubtless  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  logic  of  the  sturdy  old  doctor. 

A  Franklin  boy  who  sat  under  the 
preaching  of  the  famous  divine  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  his  character 
as  a  preacher  and  leader 
of  the  people:  "There  are 
few  ministers  living  who 
would  feel  like  putting  on 
the  cocked  hat  or  ac- 
knowledging themselves 
big  enough  to  fill  out  that 
well-remembered  suit  of 
smallclothes.  His  head 
was  like  a  battery  of 
thought,  sending  out 
startling  shocks  for  limp 
theologians.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  of  ministers 
would  like  to  succeed  in 
that  same  way,  and  would 
speedily  don  cocked  hat, 
smallclothes,  shoe  and 
knee  buckles,  if  by  so  do- 
ing they  could  make  peo- 
ple wheel  into  line  as  the 
old  doctor  did.  Those 
that  went  of  a  Sabbath  up 
to  the  quaint  old  church 
found  a  minister  in  it  who 
did  his  own  thinking." 
From  that  high  pulpit  he 
fired  the  solid  shot  of 
truth  down  through  their 
heads  into  their  hearts. 
His  Sabbath  sermons 
were  the  sensation  of  the 
week.  Old  farmers 
leaned  upon  their  hoe- 
handles  and  discussed 
their   meaning    with    the 


passers-by.  His  arguments  had 
points  that  were  sharp  and  bristling, 
and  they  stuck.  His  arguments  were 
like  express  trains,  going  from 
premise  to  conclusion  without  stop- 
ping at  way  stations.  "No  one  who 
started  with  him  (accepting  his 
premises)  on  his  trains  of  reasoning 
ever  found  himself  ticketed  for  one 
place  and  side-tracked  at  another." 
His  old  sermons  are  models  of  con- 
cise reasoning.  He  made  no  allow- 
ance for  shrinkage  in  the  terms 
"eternal"  and  "everlasting."  One  of 
his  favorite  sayings  was:  "I  never  try 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

Dressed   in  his   quaint  fashion,   he 
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walked  the  streets,  erect  in  person, 
short  in  stature,  with  narrow,  smooth 
face,  small  piercing  blue  eye,  a  stern 
but  pleasant  expression,  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  with  his  arms 
resting  upon  his  hips,  his  step  elastic, 
but  moderately  slow,  cordially  greet- 
ing the  young,  the  middle-aged  and 
old  alike. 

It  is  related  that  early  in  the  century 
a  wonderful  mineral  spring  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Bellingham.  Dr.  Thurber 
was  the  reigning  medical  authority  of 
those  days.  Visiting  the  spring,  after 
wise  shakings  of  the  head  and  many 
mysterious  incantations  he  declared 
that  he  believed  the  spring  to  contain 
jalap,  and  that  it  was  "good 'for  sick- 
ness." The  fame  of  the  wonderful 
healing  waters  came  to  the  ears  of  Dr. 
Emmons.  Somewhat  impaired  in 
health,  the  good  doctor  at  once  re- 
paired to  the  spring  and,  following  the 
sage  advice  of  Dr.  Thurber,  drank  so 
plentifully  of  the  jalap  waters  that  his 
return  journey  was  a  penance  long  to 
be  remembered.  He  gave  no  testi- 
monials as  to  the  wonderful  virtues  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bellingham  spring. 

Among  the  neighbors  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  a  shrewd  old  Yankee  farmer 
of  sharp  wit  and  limber  tongue,  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  profanity. 
Strange  to  say,  the  worthy  divine 
found  much  amusement  in  conversing 
with  the  worldly  old  farmer,  and 
dearly  enjoyed  a  brush  at  wits  with 
his  uneducated  neighbor.  Riding  by 
one  day  in  his  famous  two-wheeled 
chaise,  he  saw  his  profane  friend 
busily  at  work  in  an  apple  tree.  Halt- 
ing for  a  little  chat,  the  old  doctor, 
espying  myriads  of  caterpillars'  tents 
upon  which  the  farmer  was  waging  a 
destructive  warfare,  said,  "Well,  Mr. 
B.,  what  are  you  destroying  now?" 
"You  say,"  retorted  the  farmer.  "They 
say  you  know  everything."  "Oh, 
that's  the  army  of  the  Lord."  "Is, 
hey?  Well,  you  know  Him  better'n  I 
do;  you  jest  tell  Him  to  keep  His 
pesky  troops  out  of  my  orchard." 

In  1846  a  beautiful  granite  monu- 
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ment  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  eminent  divine.  The  idea  was 
conceived  by  Dr.  Wayland,  president 
of  Brown  University,  and  carried  to 
completion  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
M.  Thayer.  An  Association  was 
formed,  and  it  was  voted  to  erect  the 
monument  "on  or  near  the  spot  where 
the  old  meeting-house  stood,  that  spot 
hallowed  by  his  faithful  labors  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  that  house 
where  his  voice  was  heard  at  its  dedi- 
cation, and  in  which  the  last  services 
performed  were  his  funeral  solemni- 
ties." This  article  was  made  unalter- 
able, except  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Association.  Here  the  monument 
stood,  revered  and  admired  by  all, 
until  some  strange  freak  in  violation 
of  the  unalterable  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Association  re- 
moved the  beautiful  memorial  to  the 
solitude  of  the  village  cemetery,  where 
it  is  seldom  seen  and  is  nearly  for- 
gotten; 

Stretching  away  from  Franklin 
Village  toward  Wrentham  is  a  beau- 
tiful expanse  known  as  Mann's  Plain. 
Here  stands  the  house  in  which 
Horace  Mann  was  born  in  1796.  The 
old  house  was  of  two  stories,  nearly 
square  upon  the  ground  floor,  with  a 
rambling  L  running  from  it  at  right 
angles.  A  few  years  since  the  old 
homestead  became  the  property  of  an 
eccentric  man  of  some  means  and 
more  architectural  vagaries.  Toward 
the  blue  skv  the  famous  old  house  was 
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started,  and  other  stories  were  added 
to  fill  the  space  below.  Strange  dec- 
orations appeared  at  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected angles,  while  the  whole  was 
surmounted  by  a  wonderful  creation 
in  the  way  of  a  tower.  Its  uncom- 
pleted condition  bears  silent  witness 
to  the  strange  freaks  and  depleted 
pocketbook  of  the  bankrupt  ad- 
venturer. Here  Horace  Mann  first 
saw  the  light  and  breathed  the  air  of 
the  dear  old  town  of  which  in  later 
life  he  became  the  most  distinguished 
son.  Here  he  passed  his  boyhood 
days,  which,  as  he  describes  them, 
were  rendered  gloomy  by  the  prevail- 
ing air  of  a  most  rigid  Calvinistic  the- 
ology. Although  of  a  lively  tempera- 
ment, full  of  fun  and  up  to  all  sorts 
of  mischief,  he  led  a  repressed  life, 
which  bent  under  the  stern  ideal  of 
those  early  days.  Left  fatherless  at 
an  early  age,  poverty  compelled  him 
to  work  early  and  late,  while  yet  a 
mere  boy.  Industry  became  second 
nature  to  him.  "Indeed,"  he  says, 
"owing  to  ingrained  habits,  work  has 
always  been  to  me  what  water  is  to  a 
fish.  This  compensation  I  derive 
from  the  rigor  of  my  early  life."  In- 
heriting a  delicate  constitution,  his 
severe  labors  undermined  his  physical 
health,  and  he  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience to  set  great  value  upon  its 
possession.  He  frequently  used  to 
say  to  his  pupils  and  young  friends: 
"It  is  a  duty  to  be  well."  A  great 
lover  of  athletic  sports,  in  his  own 
case  he  would  justify  his  transgres- 
sions physically  by  saying  that  the 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life  was 
of  more  importance  than  individual 
health  or  life.  So  closely  did  he  apply 
himself  that  after  barely  six  months' 
study  of  Latin  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown 
University.  After  being  graduated 
from  college,  he  fitted  himself  for  the 
bar.  Of  most  brilliant  parts,  and  fast 
achieving  fame  and  fortune,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives;  thence  to  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  became  president. 
Becoming    secretary    of    the     newly 


formed  State  Board  of  Education,  he 
found  therein  his  ideal,  and  to  it  gave 
his  life's  best  work.  Six  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  were  given  to  develop- 
ing his  ideas  of  education,  in  which 
he  worked  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
Horace  Mann.  Elected  to  Congress 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  the  period  of  the 
hottest  slavery  agitation.  His  oppo- 
sition to  Webster  precipitated  a  bat- 
tle royal  between  giants  ;  and  although 
for  the  moment  victory  seemed  to  rest 
with  the  Great  Expounder,  the  verdict 
of  posterity  has  confirmed  Horace 
Mann's  judgment  of  the  cause.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  State  House  dome 
the  ancient  gladiators  silently  stand 
side  by  side,  as  if  still  awaiting  the 
verdict  of  later  generations  upon  their 
immortal  combat.  Franklin  with 
pride  points  to  her  champion,  and 
claims  him  as  peerless  and  without  re- 
proach. The  man  who  would  decline 
a  nomination  for  the  governorship  of 
Massachusetts  to  become  the  presi- 
dent of  an  obscure,  impoverished 
western  college,  in  obedience  to  an 
ideal,  was  a  champion  worthy  to  meet 
even  Daniel  Webster  on  equal  terms. 
One  who  knew  him  well  says:  "There 
were  in  Mr.  Mann  two  directly  op- 
posed sides  of  character:  the  lion-like 
sternness  and  combativeness  which  he 
showed  toward  his  enemies  or  the 
enemies  of  the  right,  and  the  affec- 
tionate, tender  nature  which  he 
showed  to  his  family  and  dearest 
friends.  At  times  he  would  plead, 
melting  even  to  tears ;  sometimes  turn 
upon  his  hearers  all  his  old  lawyer's 
logic,  and  pour  out  his  wrath  in  fiery 
sarcasm.  In  either  case  his  power  was 
great.  His  presence,  too,  was  impos- 
ing, his  figure  tall  and  slender,  sway- 
ing with  emotion,  the  dome-like  head 
crowned  with  silver  hair,  and  the  eyes 
piercing.  Memory  retains  that  figure 
in  all  its  impressiveness,  while  others 
have  faded." 

Many  are  the  anecdotes  related  by 
the  aged  men  and  women  of  Franklin 
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concerning  the  youthful  days  of 
Horace  Mann.  The  little  red  school- 
house  where  Horace  and  his  mates 
went  to  school  stood  at  the  fork  of 
the  road  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Mann  homestead.  Two  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  the  "Gil- 
more  boys/'  relatives  of  the  famous 
writer  "Edmund  ,Kirke"  (J.  R.  Gil- 
more).  They  were  rare  companions 
in  mischief  and  boyish  games. 
Among  the  famous  teachers  in  the 
little  schoolhouse  was  "Master  Hills," 
a  pedagogue  of  the  olden  type,  who 
believed  in  two  things  implicitly, 
youthful  depravity  and  birch  twigs. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  love  was 
wasted  between  master  and  pupils.  It 
was  the  custom  of  Master  Hills  to 
care  for  his  little  schoolroom  himself 
as  to  fires  and  sweeping.  Every  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  he  repaired  to  the 
schoolroom  to  begin  his  labors  as 
janitor.  He  was  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature,  of  highly  emotional  nature, 
and  of  a  generous  nose  surmounted 
by  spectacles.  Young  Horace  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  well  knowing  the 
habits,  of  Master  Hills,  inveigled  a 
lusty  shoat  into  the  schoolhouse  entry 
in  the  early  morn;  then,  secreting 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  gray 
birches,  they  awaited  development. 
The  master  appeared,  forced  open  the 
door  against  the  supposed  intruder, 
who,  darting  swiftly  out,  caught  the 
pedagogue  astride  his  back,  and  gave 
him  an  impromptu  ride  over  the  door- 
yard.  During  the  protestations  of  the 
hog  and  the  imprecations  of  the  angry 
pedagogue,  hunting  for  his  spectacles 
and  hat  and  wig,  the  young  scamps 
disappeared  swiftly  among  the  gray 
birches  and  into  the  solitudes  of 
Mann's  Plain. 

Franklin  Village  perpetuates  the 
fame  of  her  distinguished  son  by  giv- 
ing his  name  to  the  beautiful  high 
school  building.  Surely  no  more  fit- 
ting monument  could  be  erected  to 
his  memory  than  this  beautiful  edifice, 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  life  work  of  Horace  Mann. 

Among  the  names  of  men  forming 


an  integral  part  of  Franklin's  life  in 
history  none  shines  with  a  steadier  or 
more  beneficent  light  than  that  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Dean,  founder  of  the  famous 
Dean  Academy.  Dr.  Dean  was  born  in 
Franklin  in  1783.  After  receiving  his 
medical  degree,  he  practised  a  few 
years  in  Boston.  In  181 2  he  removed 
to  Medway.  After  five  years'  practice 
there,  he  broke  down  in  health  and 
abandoned  his  profession  to  assume 
the  superintendency  of  the  Medway 
cotton  mill.  For  nine  years  he  gave 
his  energies  to  this  industry.  This 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  in 
1826  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of 
the  young  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. So  skilfully  did  he  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  company  that  he  secured 
an  interest  in  the  corporation,  and  in 
a  few  years  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune. Retiring,  for  ten  years  he  re- 
sided in  Framingham.  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  spend  his 
remaining  days.  Purchasing  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  of  the  deceased  Dr. 
Emmons,  he  devoted  his  last  years 
to  plans  for  the  education  of  youth. 
This  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Dean 
Academy,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  and  endowed  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  State.  Dr.  Dean,  to 
establish  the  school,  gave  a  tract  of 
about  nine  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
village.  He  also  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  building  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund. 
Accepting  his  offer,  the  trustees  se- 
cured plans,  and  broke  ground  in 
August,  1866.  War  time  prices  and 
continual  advances  in  material  and 
labor  so  increased  the  cost  of  building 
that  Dr.  Dean  gave  over  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  cause.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872. 
The  friends  of  the  school  rallied  from 
this  calamity,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  a  new  building  was  readv  fo 
dedication.  The  building  is  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  very 
graceful.  Its  beautiful  tower  is  a 
landmark  for  miles  around.  It  has 
accommodations     for    over    a    hun- 
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dred  resident  pupils,  with  school- 
rooms and  a  fine  gymnasium  of  ample 
proportions.  Franklin  is  justly  proud 
of  Dean  Academy ;  and  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Dean  is  cherished  with  rever- 
ence and  love. 

A  distinguished  son  of  Franklin, 
whose  name  has  gone  abroad  in  many 
lands,  is  William  Makepeace  Thayer. 
His  recent  decease  removes  a  familiar 
figure  from  our  street  and  a  guiding- 
hand  from  all  our  public  affairs.  Al- 
though educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
for  years  a  successful,  forceful 
preacher,  his  best  claim  to  fame  is 
found  in  his  works  as  an  author.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  a  master  of  terse, 
vigorous  English,  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  arresting  attention  and 
clinching  his  points.  His  writings 
have  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages and  found  their  way  into 
many  countries.  His  "Bobbin  Boy," 
"Poor  Boy  and  Merchant  Prince," 
"From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House," 
"From  Tannery  to  White  House,"  in 
turn  tell  the  story  of  Banks,  Stewart, 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  in  a  way  that  com- 
mands the  attention  of  old  and  young. 
His  "Marvels  of  Our  New  West," 
"Success  and  Its  Achievers,"  "Tact, 
Push  and  Principle,"  have  found  their 
way  into  thousands  of  libraries  and 
homes. 

In  the  history  of  the  town,  no 
names  appear  with  more  frequency 
than  the  Fishers,  Ponds  and  Whit- 
ings. It  has  been  humorously  said 
that  "there  are  more  Fishers  than 
Ponds  in  Franklin."  Among-  the 
many  descendants  of  sturdy  old  Willis 
Fisher,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anthony,  who  came  from  Syleham, 
England,  to  Dedham,  in  1637,  is  the 
Flonorable  Milton  M.  Fisher,  now  of 
Medway.  He  was  born  in  South 
Franklin  in  181 1,  and  has  recently 
celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday 
at  his  beautiful  home  in  Medway. 
Deacon  Fisher,  as  he  is  best  known, 
is  a  remarkable  man,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  regarded  as  "the 
sage  of  Medway."  Contemporary 
with  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet 


Whittier,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  others  of  the  an- 
cient abolitionists,  he  is  indeed  one  of 
the  old  guard,  whose  numbers  are  so 
few  that  ere  long  it  may  be  said  truly 
that  the  old  guard  is  dead  but  never 
surrendered.  Franklin  proudly  claims 
Mr.  Fisher  as  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Franklin  has  an  unusual  number  of 
literary  men  who  have  achieved  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Among  them  is 
James  R.  Gilmore  ("Edmund  >Kirke"), 
author  of  "Among  the  Pines"  and 
other  interesting  stories  of  the  war. 
Albert  D.  Richardson,  the  famous  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  author  of  "Field,  Dungeon 
and  Escape,"  "Beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi" and  many  other  works,  was 
born  in  the  old  family  mansion  on 
Franklin  Hill.  Shot  in  the  Tribune 
office  by  the  crazy  McFarlane,  his  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Franklin  and 
buried  in  the  ancient  cemetery.  A 
beautiful  monument  marks  the  spot, 
well  worn  by  the  feet  of  visitors.  His 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Richardson,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Congregationalist,  was  a  Franklin 
boy,  and  his  descendants  hold  honor- 
able places  in  the  town  of  his  nativity. 

Ever  closely  linked  with  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  Franklin  will  be  the 
names  of  the  famous  Ray  brothers, 
synonymous  with  enterprise,  business 
daring,  wonderful  financial  manage- 
ment and  foresight.  From  humble 
beginnings  in  1839,  without  capital  or 
influence,  the  Ray  brothers  steadily 
increased  in  wealth  and  in  business  en- 
terprises, until  their  fame  and  influ- 
ence extended  far  and  wide.  To 
them  is  largely  due  the  upbuilding  of 
Franklin  and  its  continued  prosperity. 
The  two  elder  brothers,  Francis  B. 
and  James  P.  Ray,  have  completed 
their  life  labors,  and  passed  on  into 
the  silence.  The  Honorable  Joseph 
G.  Ray,  erect,  vigorous,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  wonderful  adminis- 
trative powers,  is  a  marked  man  in 
every  business  circle  which  he  enters. 
"To  him  more  than  to  any  living  man 
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are  the  people  of  Franklin  indebted 
for  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
church  and  Dean  Academy."  The 
Ray  brothers  have  contributed  largely 
to  every  good  word  and  work,  both 
by  deeds  and  liberal  financial  support. 
They  have  for  a  long  period  of  years 
been  connected  financially  and  per- 
sonally with  every  important  business 
undertaking  in  Franklin  since  they  be- 
came citizens  of  the  town. 

The  sudden  death,  in  1898, 
of  the  Honorable  William  F.  Ray, 
son  of  Francis  B.  Ray,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Franklin.  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  business  of  his  de- 
ceased parent,  by  energy  and  remark- 
able capacity  he  widened  the  field  of 
activity  far  beyond  its  former  borders. 
Recognizing  his  great  ability  his  con- 
stituents repeatedly  returned  him  to 
the  General  Court,  where  he  became 
a  leader,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  most  prominent  candidate 
for  Congress  from  his  district. 

One  factor  in  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  New  England  towns  is  di- 
versity of  industries.  Towns  which 
have  but  one  source  of  employment 
for  their  wage-earners  suffer  period- 


ical seasons  of  depression.  Panics, 
strikes  or  business  mismanagement 
entail  wholesale  disaster  in  communi- 
ties of  limited  industries.  The  town 
of  Franklin  is  established  upon  the 
firm  business  foundation  of  half  a 
score  of  flourishing  manufactories. 
Although  here  and  there  a  chimney 
may  cease  to  wave  its  blue  banner  in 
the  morning  breeze,  it  is  scarcely 
missed  among  the  many  in  the  tree- 
tops  of  the  thriving  town.  Woollen 
and  cotton  mills,  knitting  and  felt  es- 
tablishments, straw  and  felt  hat '  fac- 
tories, machine  shops,  shoddy  mills, 
rubber  goods,  electroplating,  a  large 
and  thriving  piano  factory,  mill  sup- 
plies, lumber  yards,  with  sash  and 
blind  factories,  carriage  shops  and  a 
score  of  lesser  industries  keep  busy 
wheels  and  spindles  humming  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  With  electric 
road  enterprises  galore  looming  in  the 
horizon  on  either  hand,  freedom  from 
municipal  indebtedness,  moderate  tax 
rates,  business  men  of  push,  fore- 
sight, and  caution,  Franklin  stands 
a-tiptoe  on  the  verge  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, ready  for  the  brilliant  career 
which  is  certainly  just  before  her. 


THE  OPEN  DOORS. 

By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

FAR  through   imagination's  open  doors 
.The  low  waves  break  on  sunny  island  shores; 
There  lie  broad  meadows  of  deep-shadowed  grass, 
O'er  which  the  winds  like  happy  memories  pass; 
Beyond  those  portals  twilight  lingers  long 
About  the  summits  of  the  hills  of  song, 
And  dreamers  on  the  restful  slopes  may  be 
The  glad  companions  of  felicity. 
Heroic  impulse  through  that  doorway  leads 
Adventurous  spirits  on  to  wondrous  deeds ; 
And  it  is  easy  there  to  make  believe 
That  all  we  hope  for  we  shall  soon  achieve. 
Yet,  like  a  warning,  how  the  rough  world  roars 
Around  imagination's  open  doors! 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    PIONEERING. 

By  E.  P.  Powell 


T  was  exactly  the  same 
movement  that,  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  settled  New 
England  and  afterward 
moved  on  westward 
toward  the  Pacific.  The 
desire  for  freedom  and 
betterment  went  hand  in  hand — free- 
dom and  poverty  if  need  be,  but  free- 
dom and  wealth  if  might  be.  The 
New  Englander  had  always  thought 
of  the  land  he  occupied  as  Canaan, 
and  of  himself  as  a  child  of  Israel, 
moving  under  the  direct  leading  of 
God  to  take  possession  of  a  reward  for 
religious  faith.  He  went  westward 
with  the  same  conviction  that  there 
was  a  close  relation  between  virtue 
and  prosperity.  But  he  dropped  along 
the  way  a  good  deal  of  bigotry  and 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  free  think- 
ing. The  pioneers  in  Central  New 
York  had  begun  to  be  politicians — 
generally  of  the  Federalist  type.  A 
little  after  the  ideas  of  the  Republicans 
began  to  spread.  Later  the  richer 
classes  became  Whigs,  and  the  poorer 
became  Democrats.  Hamilton  had 
the  majority  of  followers  over  Jeffer- 
son during  the  years  up  to  the  dig- 
ging of  the  great  canals  in  New  York 
and  Ohio.  But  the  controlling  polit- 
ical sentiment  was  hatred  for  mon- 
archy and  a  highly  sensitive  conviction 
that  the  United  States  could  whip 
England  just  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  schoolbooks  bristled  with  patri- 
otism and  Calvinism  in  about  equal 
parts. 

Fourth  of  July  was  unanimously 
celebrated.  Not  a  child  or  bedridden 
old  woman  but  must  smell  powder  on 
the  day  of  freedom.  In  1620  England 
drove  them  out  into  a  wilderness. 
They  had  grown  big  enough  to  drive 
England's  redcoats  out  of  the  land 
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they  had  learned  to  love.  The  people 
turned  out  on  to  the  village  commons, 
firing  anvils  and  muskets  and  explod- 
ing powder  everywhere.  I  believe  no 
Fourth  ever  passed  without  more  cas- 
ualties than  would  have  happened  in 
an  average  battle  with  the  British. 
However,  the  people  felt  that  it  was 
all  right.  General  training  occurred 
in  October.  It  was  a  plan  for  drilling 
the  militia  to  resist  invasion.  There 
was  generally  one  company  of  inde- 
pendents in  regimental  gaudiness, 
while  the  rest  were  plain  soldiery. 
They  marched  and  had  mimic  fights 
with  brave  commanders,  and  went 
home  at  night  sure  that  they  could 
match  the  best  drilled  troops  in  the 
world.  There  was  considerable  drunk- 
enness, and  there  were  a  few  real 
fights ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
only  luxuries  were  gingerbread  and 
molasses  candy.  These  were  always 
displayed  at  every  corner,  and  were 
most  excellent  home-made  products. 
These  general  musters  occurred  an- 
nually until  about  1850,  but  were  less 
and  less  valued,  and  the  rallies  were 
less  and  less  general.  The  last  muster 
that  I  find  on  record  was  a  mere  rab- 
ble of  boys  and  fun  lovers,  who  under- 
took to  crowd  their  diminutive  cap- 
tain into  a  pool  of  water.  "He  dashed 
between  the  legs  of  Private  Perkins 
and,  crying  Treason,  ran  with  all  his 
might  to  the  store  of  Major-General 
Comstock,  who  closed  the  door  on  the 
pursuing  troop.  Brandishing  their 
brooms  and  hayforks  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  three  cheers  for  Weasel 
Curtiss,  the  captain,  they  soon  dis- 
banded ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  gen- 
eral training  in  New  York." 

Of  course  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
not  left  behind.  Fasting  and  feasting 
were  both  heartily  believed  in  for  the 
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good  of  soul  and  body.  The  scat- 
tered members  of  a  family,  with  wives, 
children  and  grandchildren,  met  once 
a  year  if  possible,  and  they  had  some- 
thing more  than  a  turkey  and  pies  and 
fine  harvests  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
original  Thanksgiving  was  a  reunion 
day.  Through  the  forests,  over  cor- 
duroy or  worse,  if  Indian  enemies  did 
not  make  travelling  too  dangerous, 
they  came  in  sleighs  of  home  manu- 
facture, to  rejoice  as  we  who  can  go 
anywhere  at  any  time  by  fast  mail  can- 
not appreciate.  After  dinner  around 
the  enormous  fireplaces  they  gathered 
to  tell  what  had  happened,  and  to 
crack  butternuts,  drink  cider  and  eat 
apples.  It  is  not  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  the  old  father  with  tremu- 
lous voice  thanked  the  Lord  for  the 
blessings  that  surrounded  him.  Pes- 
simism was  never  indulged  in ;  and  a 
suicide  was  as  rare  as  a  divorce. 
Christmas  and  Kris  Kringle  were  not 
known  in  this  country  until  1835. 
New  Year's  was  not  a  needed  festivity 
because  three  whole  winter  months 
were  kept  empty  of  ennui  by  a  neigh- 
borliness  that  knew  no  cliques  nor 
sets.  Everybody  was  visited ;  and 
every  one  did  his  or  her  best  to  make 
the  months  of  least  labor  the  fullest  of 
good  cheer. 

The  Indians  lived  largely  on  corn 
meal  and  pumpkins.  These  the  new 
settlers  quickly  adopted;  and  they 
proved  by  all  odds  the  best  crops  for 
new  soil.  A  cornfield  in  a  stump  lot 
was  a  sight  that  would  astonish  the 
farmer  who  runs  gang  ploughs.  The 
trees,  being  cut  or  burned,  left  stumps 
which  the  farmer's  children  would 
clear  away  with  fire  in  the  course  of 
ten  years.  Meanwhile  the  interstices 
were  cleared  of  brush,  which  made 
jolly  bonfires  and  left  an  ash  to  double 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  was 
rudely  harrowed,  or  often  only 
grubbed  loose,  and  into  \t  the  seed 
was  dropped  in  May.  The  stand  of 
corn  was  irregular,  but  the  harvest 
was  fair  and  abundant  for  the  settler's 
home  supply.  Shipping  was  un- 
known.     Necessity    made    inventive 


cooks,  and  the  memory  of  delicious 
dishes  of  corn  samp  and  succotash  still 
lingers  with  the  older  descendants  of 
the  pioneers.  Samp  was  made  of  the 
choicest  ears,  dried  by  the  stovepipe 
on  the  chamber  floor,  shelled  by 
hand,  and  after  grinding  freed  of  the 
finer  meal.  It  took  all  day  to  cook 
it  in  great  iron  pots  on  the  crane  over 
the  fire ;  but  it  was  a  food  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Succotash  was  a  com- 
pound of  corn  and  beans — by  the  In- 
dians called  smokum-tash. 

Sheep,  hogs  and  cows  were  soon 
obtained,  and  were  left  largely  to  shift 
for  themselves.  There  was  land 
enough,  and  neighbors  generally  far 
enough  away  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
trespassing  animals.  But  in  villages 
or  near  them,  rails  were  made  by  split- 
ting cedar  and  basswood  and  hem- 
lock trees ;  and  these  were  laid  zigzag 
about  necessary  inclosures.  The 
farmer  was  proud  and  aristocratic 
who  in  winter  made  enough  home- 
made pickets  to  set  up  in  spring  an 
ornamental  fence  in  front  of  his  house. 

The  houses  were  of  logs  at  the  out- 
set; and  furniture  was  entirely  home 
made,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  mahogany  bureau  and  cherry  bed- 
stead brought  at  great  cost  of  luggage 
from  New  England.  But  the  framed 
house  very  quickly  displaced  that  of 
logs.  It  was  a  one-story  building  with 
an  attic.  The  timbers  were  usually 
beech  or  maple,  and  of  enormous 
size.  These  were  so  spiked  and  dove- 
tailed that  many  of  them  are  good  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  hard  to  find 
such  cottages  that  are  a  full  century 
old  and  good  for  half  a  century  more. 
To  pull  one  apart  is  a  serious  piece  of 
work.  A  slight  settling  has  bent  the 
wooden  pins  and  made  the  joints 
stronger  than  the  timbers. 

One  thing  the  women  never  forgot, 
and  that  was  to  bring  along  a  few  pink 
roots  and  flower  seeds.  Wild  roses 
could  be  found  everywhere,  and  these 
were  taught  to  climb  all  over  the  low 
houses,  bowering  the  windows  and 
filling  the  rooms  with  fragrance.  The 
old-fashioned    flowers   were    soon    all 
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here, — the  maid-in-the-mist,  the  bach- 
elor's button,  the  marigold,  the  red 
peony,  the  grass  and  the  clove  pink. 
Lilacs  and  syringas  were  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  shrubs.  The  hollyhock  was, 
however,  the  most  universal  flower. 
Tall,  strong  to  care  for  itself,  it  scat- 
tered its  seeds,  and  came  up  in  the 
cornfields  and  around  the  barns. 
Some  farmers  with  a  touch  of  senti- 
ment let  them  stand ;  and  so  you 
would  see  pigpens  surrounded  with 
crimson  and  white  flowers,  where 
bumblebees  hummed  and  gathered 
honey.  Every  home-keeper  swapped 
flower  roots ;  and  in  this  way  new 
treasures  soon  found  their  way  all 
over  the  colonies. 

The  New  Englander  never  forgot 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  fruits.  He 
brought  with  him  the  old  standard 
apples,  such  as  spitzenburgh  and 
Rhode  Island  greening  and  swaar  and 
belle  bonne  and  harvest  bough.  Pears 
were  of  a  coarser  sort  than  those  we 
now  use,  except  the  old  St.  Michael's 
or  white  doyenne.  This  had  been 
grown  about  Boston  and  Providence 
and  along  the  Connecticut, — a  pear 
never  to  be  beaten  for  preserves.  Be- 
sides this  there  was  the  magnificent 
red-cheeked  boncretien ;  but  it  was  a 
good  Christian  only  in  name  and 
show.  The  choice  of  the  children  was 
the  little  sanspeau.  It  made  just  one 
adult  mouthful,  and  two  for  juveniles. 
It  had  a  happy  way  of  melting  in  the 
mouth  and  trickling  down  the  organs 
of  taste  suggestively.  Currant  bushes 
were  easily  brought  along  and  were 
in  all  gardens.  Wild  plums  were 
plentiful ;  but  some  pioneer  was  sure 
to  have  brought  a  green-gage  and  a 
magnum  bonum  from  Connecticut, 
and  these  were  rapidly  multiplied. 
The  morello  or  common  sour  cherry 
was  also  quickly  made  at  home.  But 
apple  orchards  took  time  to  grow; 
and  trees  were  not  easily  obtained. 
Boys  were  accustomed  to  make  un- 
welcome excursions  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  a  famous  apple  tree.  Two  or 
three  would  be  found  in  every  county 
with  horticultural  instincts;  and  these 


soon  had  the  rest  well  in  the  way  of 
orchard  growing. 

'Hunting  was  a  matter  of  sport  and 
profit  combined.  Beaver  creeks  were 
everywhere.  Only  the  name  now  re- 
mains, for  the  beavers  are  gone  and 
the  creeks  are  dried  up.  It  is  painful 
to  those  whose  memory  reaches  far 
back  to  recall  the  streams  that  tum- 
bled down  the  hills  and  filled  the 
larger  creeks,  full  of  trout  and  visited 
by  beaver  and  mink,  but  now  drunk 
up  by  the  sun.  The  destruction  of 
trees  was  wholesale,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  far-reaching;  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it.  Squirrels, 
gray  and  black  as  well  as  the  red, 
abounded.  The  little  flying  sort  was 
not  seldom  seen,  half  leaping,  half 
flying,  from  tree  to  tree;  the  mem- 
branes on  its  sides  spread  out  like  a 
parachute.  Skunks  and  weasels  were 
valued  for  their  fur;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  as  fine  home-prepared 
furs  were  worn  as  are  now  im- 
ported and  purchasable  at  enormous 
cost  by  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
pioneers. 

Salt  and  sugar  had  to  be  home 
products ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  world  always  had  everything 
ready  for  wit  and  tact.  A  New  Eng- 
lander could  find  what  he  could  not 
invent.  Salt  springs  were  discovered 
and  methods  of  evaporation  or  boil- 
ing down  perfected.  The  history  of 
the  salt  industry  of  New  York  would 
make  a  stirring  tale.  There  was  no 
lack  of  scientific  genius  to  solve  diffi- 
cult problems.  A  classmate  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Josiah  Noyes,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Hamilton  College,  came 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  failed  to  make 
a  marketable  salt, — and  in  return  had  a 
barrel  sent  him  once  a  year  by  the 
state  in  its  gratitude.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  had  any  other  compensation  ; 
but  in  those  days  a  man  did  not 
expect  a  fortune  every  time  he 
used  his  wits.  Those  who  have 
never  visited  a  sugar  bush  should 
give  up  the  next  visit  to  New- 
port or  to  Europe  and  spend  a  week 
in  a  sugar  camp.     The  "bushes"  or 
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groves  are  unfortunately  growing  less 
common  every  year ;  but  the  colonists 
had  maple  trees  all  about  triem.  New 
York  and  Michigan  as  well  as  parts 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  were  full 
of  the  hard  or  sugar  maple.  Tapping 
began  in  February  and  sap  would  run 
often  into  April.  The  boiling  down 
was  done  in  the  woods  where  fuel  was 
utterly  costless.  The  taps  or  "spiles" 
were  made  of  elder  sticks  with  the 
pith  pushed  out.  The  sap  was  caught 
in  every  sort  of  imaginable  dish  and 
bucket  or  trough.  The  boys  carried 
eggs  from  the  barns  and  boiled  them 
in  the  syrup.  With  doughnuts  and 
mince  pie  they  managed  to  devour  a 
large  amount  of  the  thickening  sugar, 
and  lived  happily  in  the  hollows  where 
their  fires  were  built.  The  wood- 
peckers had  a  deal  of  tapping  to  do 
about  the  same  time,  and  in  those  days 
robins  not  seldom  stayed  all  winter 
in  the  dense  woods  of  hemlock  or 
pine.  The  sap  was  gathered  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  single  tree  made 
from  one  pound  to  five  pounds  in  a 
season.  This  was  packed  down  in 
stone  jars  and  served  the  family  for 
sweets  for  the  whole  year.  Other 
trees  besides  the  hard  maple  would 
yield  sugar;  but  none  gave  so  large 
an  amount  and  of  such  excellent  qual- 
ity. Butternut  sugar  was  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Enterprising  and  tactful  pioneers 
were  pretty  sure  to  find  some  local  ad- 
vantages to  add  to  the  comfort  of  life 
or  make  a  woodland  home  even 
charming.  Song  birds  were  astonish- 
ingly abundant;  and  no  matter  how 
fast  the  migrant  man  went,  the  mi- 
grant robin  kept  him  company.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  this  bird  goes 
nowhere  to  live  apart  from  his  human 
friend.  The  love  is  mutual.  But  the 
wood  thrush  and  the  hermit  thrush 
and  the  bluebirds  were  ahead  of  him. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
give  birth  to  a  poet  than  the  sur- 
roundings of  one  of  these  frontier 
homes.  Night  showed  a  vallev  filled 
to  the  brim  with  moonlight ;  fireflies 
flashed  among  the  trees  near  by,  and 


the  river  or  creek  below  reflected  the 
sky  above.  There  was  not  one  sound 
of  the  market  or  commerce.  Only 
occasionally  the  valley  road  sent  up 
the  rumble  of  a  belated  wagon  load  of 
corn  or  the  trot  of  a  doctor's  tired 
horse.  No  one  had  yet  heard  of  in- 
somnia or  of  a  railroad. 

Honey  has  always  been  a  luxury 
of  the  wilderness.  The  New  Eng- 
lander  found  bee  trees  in  the  forest 
ahead  of  him  wherever  he  went. 
These  were  generally  hollow  lindens 
or  butternuts,  and  were  easily  felled. 
A  good  bee  hunter  would  not  only  se- 
cure the  honey,  generally  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  would  capture  the  bees 
and  hive  them  for  domestic  purposes. 
If  the  queen  was  secured,  the  swarm 
would  settle  down  to  work  in  the  old 
cone-shaped  straw  hive,  and  add 
largely  to  the  home  comforts.  In 
these  early  days  at  least  half  of  the 
settlers  had  a  few  swarms ;  and  occa- 
sionally some  one  would  accumulate 
a  hundred.  The  comb  was  melted  for 
wax,  and  the  honey  after  being  ex- 
tracted was  kept  in  jars.  This  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  first  articles  of  com- 
merce from  a  frontier  home.  I  re- 
member seeing  my  father  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  forty-foot  ladder  and 
brush  a  swarm  into  a  pan  and  come 
down  with  it,  unstung.  But  woe  to 
the  mortal  whom  the  bees  by  some  in- 
stinct failed  to  like!  Their  freaks  in 
friendship  are  not  easily  explainable. 
Honikle  Smith  of  Utica  was  a  sam- 
ple of  those  whom  these  useful  hyme- 
noptera  detested.  They  stung  him 
blind  and  laid  him  up  for  three  weeks 
in  bed  on  his  first  attempt  to  hive  a 
swarm.  Not  recognizing  the  Mosaic 
vSabbath,  they  would  swarm  when  the 
family  ought  to  be  at  church.  It  was 
necessary  to  leave  one  at  home,  who 
in  case  the  bees  came  out  hung  a 
sheet  from  the  chamber  window. 
The  good  man  at  church  was  kept 
from  going  asleep  over  the  thirty- 
ninthlies  by  looking  out  for  the  pos- 
sible flag.  Every  swarm  was  worth 
ten  bushels  of  corn. 

The  herb  erarden  was  a  natural  ne- 
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cessity  when  doctors  were  few,  and  it 
needed  hours  to  fetch  a  doctor  from  a 
distant  settlement.  Every  woman  of 
forty  was  capable  of  giving  lots  of  ad- 
vice in  ordinary  cases  of  sickness ;  and 
it  was  every  tenth  who  had  won  a  rep- 
utation as  skilled  in  diagnosing  and 
doctoring.  The  chief  remedies  were 
saffron,  pennyroyal,  sassafras,  sarsa- 
parilla,  wormwood,  boneset,  camo- 
mile and  the  barks  of  such  trees  as 
wild  cherries.  These,  generally  in 
bitter  concoctions,  produced  profuse 
sweating  and  purging,  or,  nauseating, 
acted  as  emetics.  This  was  enough 
for  three-fourths  of  mortal  ills ;  the 
other  fourth,  being  typhoid  fevers  or 
smallpox  or  pneumonia,  were  set 
down  to  Providence, — and  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  whether  Providence  or  the 
wise  woman  came  out  ahead.  If  the 
latter,  the  patient  was  not  likely  to 
suffer  afterward  from  having  been 
drugged ;  if  the  former,  the  minister 
took  the  case  in  hand  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies.  Naturally  a  good 
deal  of  herb  lore  grew  up ;  and  some 
curious  fancies  rooted  into  better 
wisdom.  Saffron  being  intensely 
yellow  was  good  for  jaundice.  But 
there  was  undeniably  a  real  develop- 
ment of  natural  skill  in  handling  dis- 
eases, and  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  specific  plants.  The  largest 
percentage  of  deaths  was  from  pneu- 
monia, until  infectious  diseases  like 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  and  small- 
pox found  out  the  remoter  settlements 
as  well  as  the  compacter  villages. 
The  damage  wrought  by  these  dis- 
eases was  terrible. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
industries  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures were  not  then  as  distinctly 
separated  as  now.  The  farmer  was 
not  only  a  land  tiller,  but  he  made  his 
own  soap  and  shoes,  while  his  wife 
spun  the  wool  and  wove  it,  and  with 
the  daughters  made  the  garments 
worn  by  the  family,  and  the  carpets 
and  bedding.  He  was  his  own  barber 
and  carpenter  and  mason ;  and  the 
family  never  went  outside  for  fuel  or 
lights.     Candle  dipping  was  a  charm- 


ing episode  of  a  winter's  evening,  and 
soap  making  gave  an  unusual  excite- 
ment to  a  May  day.  The  ashes  were 
set  for  lye ;  and  there  were  always  tubs 
for  dyeing  blue  and  black  and  red. 
There  was  no  lack  of  the  aesthetic.  The 
needle  was  a  skilful  tool,  and  the  knit- 
ting needles  were  almost  parts  ot 
every  girl's  fingers.  So  when  we  find 
by  the  census  of  1790  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  agricultural,  we 
must  understand  that  manufactures 
were  almost  wholly  included  in  the 
farmer's  work.  These  are  now  taken 
off  in  every  direction  to  factories, 
leaving  farm  life  far  less  enterprising, 
varied  and  homelike,  as  well  as  less  in- 
dependent. In  fact,  for  meat,  for  cloth- 
ing, for  furniture,  for  repairs,  the 
farmers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  asked 
small  odds  of  anybody. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  family 
doctor  and  a  family  spiritual  adviser; 
as  for  law,  it  was  rarely  meddled  with. 
The  children  went  to  a  district  school 
and  to  a  Sunday-school  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  New  Englander  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  carried  his 
church  and  state  with  him,  so  soon 
did  they  reappear  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  fortunate  that  these  had  be- 
come social  instincts  with  these  sons 
of  Aryans.  No  sooner  were  three  or 
four  families  found  near  each  other  in 
the  woods  than  they  held  a  town 
meeting  and  organized  a  church.  It 
was  the  independent  congregation  and 
the  independent  town, — both  true 
children  of  New  England.  No  bishops 
need  be  waited  for,  and  no  instruction 
was  needed  in  civics,  for  every  pioneer 
had  been  a  voter  and  had  openly  dis- 
cussed all  common  affairs  of  state.  It 
is  even  said  that  a  single  family  alone 
would  not  break  the  laws  it  had  left 
behind  in  Connecticut.  Family  pray- 
ers were  an  incipient  church ;  and  the 
Bible  was  a  whole  code  of  laws  and 
morals.  We  can  now  have  no  possi- 
ble conception  of  the  value  of  this 
book  as  a  guide  in  matters  secular  as 
well  as  religious. 

Besides  the  Bible,  nearly  every 
pioneer  managed  to  carry  along  a  few 
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books  and  a  Connecticut  bookcase. 
Here  were  Josephus,  and  Fox's  "Book 
of  Martyrs,"  and  "Indian  Wars,"  and 
the  "Patriot's  Manual,"  including 
Patrick  Henry's  best  speech,  the 
Constitution  and  some  other  stirring 
material.  Besides  there  were  always 
a  few  volumes  of  sermons  by  Jay  or 
Nettleton  or  Dwight  or  Emmons  or 
Joshua  Moody  or  Jonathan  Edwards 
— often  horribly  realistic  caricatures 
of  the  moral  universe.  , 

The  two  most  important  industries, 
apart  from  farming,  were  grist  grind- 
ing and  distilling;  but  these  were  not 
seldom  carried  on  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  land  culture.  The  miller 
ground  his  neighbor's  corn,  and  took 
toll  of  the  meal  for  pay.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  hunt  him  up  in  his  own  corn- 
field, to  come  and  lift  the  gate  and 
let  on  the  water.  The  stones  were 
home  made  and  the  process  not 
"patented."  Not  infrequently  the 
neighbor  who  had  shouldered  his 
grist  for  five  miles  or  carried  it  in  the 
two  ends  of  a  long  sack  over  his 
horse's  back,  set  the  mill  going  him- 
self, and  after  grinding  left  an  honest 
toll  for  the  miller.  Distilling  was  as 
common  as  milling;  and  no  one 
thought  it  less  reputable.  It  was  a 
way  of  turning  grain  into  a  salable 
article  of  small  bulk.  Deacons  dis- 
tilled and  ministers  drank.  The  idea 
of  total  abstinence  had  never  been 
heard  of.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  dis- 
courses on  the  ruinous  effects  of  alco- 
holic beverages  were  preached  in 
1817,  and  had  a  most  remarkable  ef- 
fect. They  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  land,  and  within  ten  years 
nearly  every  home  distillery  was 
closed.  The  honest  pioneers  deliber- 
ately gave  up  their  profits,  stopped 
treating  not  only  the  minister  but 
every  one  else  and  adopted  rigid  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  drinks.  All  of 
America  that  came  out  of  New  Eng- 
land became  members  of  temperance 
associations.  The  chief  justice  and 
his  colleagues  took  the  pledge.  The 
President  indorsed  the  movement. 
Congress   formed   a   total   abstinence 


club — still  in  existence.  Lawyers 
met  to  join  in  the  movement  as 
heartily  as  the  ministers.  Joseph 
Penny,  president  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, wrote  a  letter  to  Belfast,  and  the 
fire  caught  almost  as  fiercely  in  Great 
Britain.  The  contrast  was  sharp  with 
the  habits  of  southern  emigrants, 
where  moonshining  is  a  legitimate 
child  of  the  whiskey  war  and  excise 
riots.  This  reformation  of  social 
habits  and  industries  was  of  immense 
importance.  It  was  the  first  sharp 
battle  between  conscience  and  gain ; 
and  conscience  ominously  won  the 
day.  After  1840  the  tide  of  foreign 
migration  brought  in  a  new  era  of 
whiskey  and  dishonor. 

New  sects  were  constantly  getting 
a  foothold  in  the  country,  or  rising  in- 
digenous from  the  soil.  The  one 
church  of  a  New  England  village  be- 
came five  or  ten  in  a  western  town  of 
equal  size ;  while  the  frontier  woods 
echoed  with  sharp  disputes  over  bap- 
tism, perfection,  seventh-day  observ- 
ance, the  coming  advent;  and  every 
whim  must  have  its  spire.  North  and 
South  migrating  all  the  way  westward, 
the  pioneers  ran  of  necessity  directly 
into  a  dispute  over  slavery.  The 
Northwest  Ordinance  forbade  human 
bondage  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  abo- 
lition societies  soon  multiplied  to 
argue  that  morally  it  had  no  business 
to  exist  anywhere.  The  Bible  now 
received  its  first  shock  in  popular 
credence;  for  unfortunately  Paul  did 
order  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  and 
bade  Onesimus  return  to  servitude. 
These  people  were  not  ready  to  study 
justly  the  magnificent  social  system 
of  the  Mosaic  code  that  freed  all  bond 
servants  and  debtors  every  fiftieth 
year. 

Sport  made  a  large  part  of  winter 
life  and  broke  not  a  little  into  summer 
labors.  The  favorite  methods  com- 
bined work  and  play.  A  quilting  bee 
was  a  unique  and  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic assembly,  matched  by  the 
husking  bee  out  of  doors.  At  the 
former  all  the  matrons  for  miles  about 
were    gathered;    and    while    needles 
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sped,  the  gossip  flowed  with  delicious 
freedom.  When  newspapers  were 
scarce,  no  one  can  estimate  the  value 
and  comfort  of  these  news  exchanges. 
If  matters  small  crept  in,  what  better 
can  be  said  of  our  mammoth  dailies? 
But  matters  of  great  moment  to  all 
concerned  were  chiefly  discussed:  a 
new  dye  receipt ;  the  relative  value  of 
Old  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson  teas ; 
the  sickness  of  Granny  Rainsworth 
and  measures  of  relief;  the  pumpkin 
pies  of  the  hostess ;  apple  butter,  and 
the  best  method  of  preserving  citrons 
and  plums  ;  not  to  leave  out  the  mat- 
ters of  dress,  that  always  should  in- 
terest women,  as  well  as  the  last  Sun- 
day's sermon.  The  apple-paring  bees 
brought  both  sexes  together,  and 
were  accompanied  with  games  as 
harmless  as  they  were  affectionate. 
Huskings  and  raisings  were  accom- 
panied by  an  astounding  amount  of 
devouring  of  pies  and  cakes  fried  in 
lard,  with  large  attendant  libations  of 
cider.  All  these  bees  were  a  method 
of  cooperative  labor.  Cooperation  is 
by  no  means  a  new  idea;  it  has  only 
changed  methods  of  application. 
Homes  that  could  never  have  been 
erected  by  the  owners  were  lifted  by 
joining  forces ;  and  crops  were  as 
quickly  housed  by  the  united  teams  of 
a  half  dozen  neighbors. 

If  New  England  ever  had  one 
hobby  above  another,  it  was  that  of 
keeping  Sunday  intensely  sacred.  It 
was  the  effort  to  retain  the  same 
method  of  absolute  worklessness  pos- 
sible in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
made  the  friction  of  steamboat  and 
railroad  days.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  readjust  the  habits  of  the 
people  on  this  day,  as  they  were  being 
greatly  modified  on  other  days.  Sun- 
day was  far  more  than  a  rigid  time  of 
restrictions.  It  was  the  time  of  peace, 
thought  and  reflection.  It  was  not 
wholly  spent  in  churches,  but  under 
the  lilac  bushes  and  in  quiet  walks  in 
the  glens.  The  graveyard  was  a  fa- 
vorite resort  at  Sunday  noon ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  then  the 
graveyard  held  only  near  friends  and 


members  of  the  families.  To  read 
secular  books  was  held  to  be  a  moral 
crime ;  but  the  distinction  was  not 
accurately  drawn.  As  books  multi- 
plied, the  Sunday-school  libraries  bap- 
tized a  great  many  which  were  of 
questionable  religious  import.  As  the 
tide  rolled  westward,  it  collided  with 
a  large  outflow  of  Pennsylvania 
Quakers.  These  people  took  the  em- 
phasis off  books  and  days  and  placed 
it  on  dress  and  vocabulary.  But  in 
T807  the  paddles  of  a  steam-driven 
wheel  splashed  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son. It  began  the  age  of  steam  and 
drive.  The  absolute  quiet  of  the 
American  Sunday  was  broken  for- 
ever. For  a  while  the  settlers  kept 
Saturday  night,  and  the  children  were 
forbidden  to  hunt  hens'  eggs  until 
sundown  of  Sunday;  but  by  1840  the 
change  was  wrought  beyond  recov- 
ery. The  more  rational  part  of  the 
people  had  already  sought  to  find  such 
new  consecration  of  their  lives  to  duty 
as  the  age  would  permit. 

The  colonial  temper  was  intensely 
strong  in  New  England.  But  as  each 
line  of  migrants  moved  westward, 
they  crossed  and  mingled  and  mar- 
ried. The  Mohawk  Dutch  and  the 
Pennsylvania  German  mated  often 
with  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  national  spirit  of  necessity  grew 
up  in  place  of  the  provincial.  Senti- 
ment broadened  out,  as  people  saw 
the  West  broadening  before  them 
with  illimitable  prairies  and  rivers  that 
ran  from  the  Arctic  ice  down  to  a 
tropic  sea.  The  work  ahead  began  to 
be  comprehended  as  nothing  less  than 
subduing  a  continent  to  civilization 
and  covering  with  homes  a  homeless 
western  world.  Nerves  came  nearer 
the  surface ;  temperament  grew  irri- 
table ;  and  then  began  the  drift  toward 
a  national  breakdown.  But  a  quaint 
rude  humor  displaced  the  New  Eng- 
land sober  calmness  and  began  to  cre- 
ate a  race  that  could  rise  from  dug- 
outs to  the  White  House  and  pass 
from  backwoods  repartee  to  the  high- 
est statesmanship.  Optimism  carried 
the  day,  as  it  carries  it  still,  in  spite 
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of  the  wear  and  the  tear  of  unceasing 
progress,  always  made  at  the  cost  of 
peace  and  the  homing  instinct.  In- 
deed this  was  the  chief  of  all  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  pioneering,  that  in  a 
large  share  of  the  movable  masses  the 
home  instinct  passed  into  an  instinct 
for  moving  on. 

The  relation  which  the  white  pio- 
neer bore  to  the  Indian  was  far  from 
being  invariably  hostile.  It  was  often 
grotesque,  from  the  utter  inability  of 
one  race  to  comprehend  the  instincts 
of  the  other.  Occasionally  a  man  like 
Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  had  a  genius  to  reach  over  race 
bias  and  prejudice  and  really  enter 
into  Indian  views  and  understandings. 
The  Iroquois  of  Central  New  York 
were  far  superior  to  all  other  Indians 
in  cosmopolitan  sentiment.  Their 
league  was  a  federal  union  capable  of 
expansion  and  a  real  prototype  of  our 
own  republic.  Here  Kirkland  found 
such  men  as  Sconondo  (or  Skenan- 
doah)  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  friend- 
ship like  that  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son. Some  of  the  tribes  of  this  league 
had  planted  apple  orchards,  the  only 
instance  known  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Indian.  One  chief  of  the 
Oneidas  was  less  amenable  to  civil- 
ization, but  he  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able intellectual  shrewdness.  Visiting 
Judge  White,  the  first  settler,  he  de- 
cided to  test  the  white  man's  friend- 
ship in  a  peculiar  manner.  Closing  a 
visit  to  the  judge,  he  said:  "Me  like 
you;  me  trust  you.  You  trust  me?" 
The  judge  replied  that  he  certainly 
did.  "Then  me  borrow  your  pap- 
poose.  Me  bring  her  back  on  the 
morrow."  The  baby's  mother  was 
terribly  alarmed  and  begged  the  father 
to  resist;  but  he  took  the  child  from 
her  and,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief's  squaw,  said:  "You  see  me  trust 
you."  The  only  response  was,  "Ugh," 
when  the  chief  and  his  party  departed 
for  their  own  encampment.  The  next 
day  was  one  of  terrible  foreboding  to 
the  judge  and  his  wife ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  At  last, 
just  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 


western  hills,  the  Indians  were  seen 
coming  around  a  bend  of  the  Oris- 
kany.  The  little  girl  was  perched  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  chief,  dressed  in 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  Indian  array. 
This  test  of  confidence,  happily  not 
refused  by  Judge  White,  established  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  white 
settlers  and  their  neighbors.  This 
was  the  first  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land on  its  westward  march  across  the 
continent;  and  it  was  rendered  thor- 
oughly successful  by  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  wisest  if  not  the 
bravest  of  the  Six  Nations. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  all 
American  pioneering  has  been  its  en- 
tire self-reliance.  The  family  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  a  present 
township.  There  was  no  differentia- 
tion, no  specialism  outside  the  family, 
and  little  in  it.  Every  member  was 
expected  to  be  able  to  do  everything 
about  the  house  necessary  to  home 
life.  He  could  make  shoes  and  build 
a  house,  butcher  animals,  make  a 
wagon  or  mend  one,  "turn  his  hand" 
in  fact  to  almost  any  possible  need. 
This  made  every  woman  a  doctor  and 
every  man  an  accountant. 

A  girl  was  not  held  fit  to  be  married 
until  she  had  spun  and  woven  a  linen 
bed  tick  and  filled  it  with  feathers 
from  her  own  geese;  occasionally 
milkweed  floss  was  used  in  place  of 
feathers.  She  must  also  have  a  supply 
of  towels  and  sheets.  The  boy  who 
sought  for  a  wife  must  have  a  piece 
of  land  and  be  ready  by  the  help  of  his 
neighbors  to  put  up  a  cabin.  These 
houses  were  generally  of  logs,  but  not 
seldom  had  stone  walls  reaching  up 
five  or  six  feet,  or  a  stone  wall  com- 
plete on  one  side.  The  chimneys 
were  of  home-made  brick,  and  were  as 
huge  in  size  as  they  were  comfortable 
and  convenient. 

The  schoolboy  of  those  days  was 
not  altogether  to  be  envied.  New 
York  inherited  from  Massachusetts 
the  district  school  system,  which  was 
only  the  relic  of  a  more  complete  com- 
mon school  system,  devised  by  the 
early    settlers    at    Plymouth    and   the 
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Bay.  The  district  schoolhouse  was  a 
cheap,  cold  structure,  with  windows 
so  high  up  that  the  children  could  not 
look  out.  The  only  heating  apparatus 
was  a  box  stove  with  long  sticks  of 
wood — too  often  green  and  "sizzly." 
There  were  no  sidewalks  in  winter, 
and  the  pupils  had  half  a  mile  of  wad- 
ing to  do  through  almost  unbroken 
roads ;  and  then  must  kindle  their  own 
fire,  and  during  the  day  take  turns  in 
going  to  the  stove.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent way  of  eliminating  the  feeblest. 
The  seats  were  slabs,  sawed  from 
beech  logs,  and  set  up  on  pegs  placed 
in  auger  holes.  The  desks  went 
around  the  wall,  and  the  seats  left  all 
the  scholars'  backs  toward  the  centre 
of  the  room.  This,  with  roundabout 
short  jackets,  gave  the  teacher  and 
his  "ruler"  solid  advantage.  After 
school  there  was  little  time  for  play. 
In  the  house  there  were  carpet  rags 
to  cut  or  piece  together,  to  make  the 
annual  or  biennial  rag  carpet;  and  at 
the  barn  there  were  husking  and  chop- 
ping. Every  house  filled  a  shed  with 
wood,  sawed  and  split  and  piled,  to 
dry  for  the  next  winter  ahead. 

But  there  was,  after  all,  a  good  deal 
of  fun  in  spite  of  the  hard  work.  This 
came  about  mostly  by  the  habit  of  co- 
operation in  common  employments. 
Husking  bees  afforded  a  capital 
chance  for  story  telling  and  wrestling 
and  pitching  quoits.  After  husking, 
from  six  till  ten,  came  a  supper.  The 
farmer's  wife  was  expected  to  have  on 
hand  a  huge  supply  of  pumpkin  pies, 
doughnuts  and  cider.  Honey  was 
furnished  very  commonly;  for  many 
of  the  pioneers  had  a  few  hives  of 
bees,  sometimes  running  up  to  one 
hundred. 

It  must  be  specially  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pioneer  life  of  these  New 
Englanders  was  completely  self-re- 
liant. No  one  thought  of  asking 'a 
favor  of  the  government.  It  was 
enough  if  taxation  could  be  kept  at  a 
low  figure.  A  community  was  a  com- 
plete integer  by  itself.  It  built 
houses ;  it  got  out  of  the  soil  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  people;  and  it 


provided  for  school,  church  and  town 
government.  The  town  asked  no 
odds.  It  never  had  asked  odds.  It 
came  over  from  Jutland  to  England, 
and  then  to  New  England.  It  went 
on  westward  as  the  complete  social 
unit. 

Political  spirit  never  ran  higher 
than  in  those  early  settlements,  but 
not  higher  than  in  the  mother  states 
of  New  England.  Adams  writes  that 
he  had  seen  town  meetings  in  Massa- 
chusetts when  the  people  would  file 
into  the  church  on  opposite  sides  and 
never  recognize  each  other  across  the 
pews — Federals  on  one  side,  Anti- 
Federals  on  the  other.  Partisan  spirit, 
one  hundred  years  ago  was  in  fact 
more  violent  than  at  any  succeeding 
period — possibly  excepting  the  cam- 
paigns of  1896.  New  England  natu- 
rally favored  English  influence,  not 
only  because  it  was  New  England, 
but  because  her  trade  was  largely 
with  the  British  Islands.  The  em- 
bargo established  by  Jefferson  did 
much  to  disturb  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  that  section.  But  as  far  back 
as  1795,  when  the  Jay  treaty  was  rati- 
fied in  secret  session  of  the  Senate, 
New  England  stood  almost  alone  in 
favoring  that  strange  document.  Jay 
himself  was  burned  in  effigy  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  South  Carolina.  Rob- 
ert Treat  Paine  went  so  far  as  to  chalk 
in  large  letters  around  his  residence:. 
"Damn  John  Jay.  Damn  every  one 
who  won't  damn  John  Jay.  Damn 
every  one  who  won't  put  lamps  in  his 
windows  and  sit  up  all  night  damning 
John  Jay."  In  turn,  the  opponents 
of  the  Federalists  were  also  abused, 
mobbed  and  hung  in  effigy.  Their 
liberty  poles  were  cut  down ;  Gallatin 
was  hung  in  effigy  in  three  states ;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  denounced  as 
an  atheist  and  Jacobin.  Washington 
came  in  for  his  share  of  abuse.  He 
was  accused  of  being  a  monarchist. 
He  himself  said  that  his  treatment  had 
been  "so  indecent  as  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  de- 
faulter or  even  to  a  common  pick- 
pocket."    The   people   of  the   newer 
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states  were  more  intensely  partisan, 
because  more  keenly  loyal  to  the 
Union,  upon  which  they  depended  for 
their  prosperity.  The  British  flag 
was  everywhere  insulted,  and  not  sel- 
dom dragged  through  the  streets. 
The  leading  statesmen  of  the  age  in- 
dulged in  political  fulminations  of  a 
violent  and  personal  character.  Per- 
haps no  one  in  this  respect  went  be- 
yond Alexander  Hamilton.  He  at- 
tacked John  Adams  with  special  viru- 
lence, but  did  not  spare  Washington, 
to  whom  he  owed,  as  he  owes  to  this 
day,  his  popularity. 

The  comical  side  of  partisanship 
was,  however,  not  lacking.  The  peo- 
ple kept  up  a  burlesque  feature  of 
campaigning  down  to  the  "log  cab- 
in" days  and  Harrison.  There  was  a 
boyishness  about  all  this  first  attempt 
at  popular  rule  and  self-government. 
Election  day  was  associated  with  uni- 
versal frolic  and  a  good  deal  of  rude 
jollification  that  wore  off  very  slowly. 
As  the  British  sentiment  faded  out 
and  black  cockades  were  no  more 
seen,  liberty  poles  were  erected  on 
nearly  every  village  green  and  before 
all  prominent  residences.  On  election 
day  it  was  considered  quite  the  thing 
for  the  muscular  rustics  to  climb 
these  poles  and  place  a  liberty  cap  on 
top. 

The  great  tide  of  pioneers  set  in  at 
first  along  river  courses;  afterward  it 
followed  the  canals.  Before  the  Erie 
Canal  was  flooded,  the  dry  bed  af- 
forded a  splendid  highway  for 
wagons;  and  thousands  traversed  it 
during  the  years  preceding  1825.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  people  were  wild 
with  joy  over  these  helpful  triumphs 
of  the  engineer.  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  who  greatly  aided  the  Erie 
Canal,  was  almost  deified  in  songs  and 
orations.  But  in  reality  he  did  not 
either  conceive  or  achieve  the  work. 
I  have  before  me  curiously  at  this  mo- 
ment two  letters  claiming  the  honor 
of  the  inception  of  the  Erie.  One  of 
these,  by  Jesse  Hawley,  has  seen  print. 
He  claims  that  he  projected  the  Erie 
Canal  as  early  as  July,  1807,  and  con- 


siders himself  the  father  of  the  idea, 
and  that  the  state  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing taken  his  ideas  of  the  overland 
route  and  made  her  canals  accord- 
ingly, ought  to  have  condescended  to 
acknowledge  his  services  in  some 
public  manner.  But  he  concludes 
that  "republics  are  ungrateful  to  their 
benefactors."  The  fact  happens  to  be 
as  a  rule  that  officials  do  collect  the 
honors.  A  private  letter  also  claims 
that  the  honor  of  the  inception  of  this 
idea  of  an  overland  route  by  means  of 
canals,  and  particularly  the  Erie 
Canal,  was  due  to  a  certain  Judge 
James  Geddes.  It  is  claimed  that  as 
early  as  1810  DeWitt  Clinton  wrote 
concerning  the  projected  ditch,  that  it 
was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Geddes ; 
and  he  called  it  the  Geddes  Canal, — 
not  without  some  flavor  of  amuse- 
ment. But  afterwards  the  canal  proj- 
ect looked  more  feasible.  Clinton  be- 
came governor  and  its  special  patron. 
Gouverneiir  Morris  also,  as  earlv  as 
1803,  talked  freely  of  the  project  of 
what  he  called  "tapping  Lake  Erie" 
and  leading  its  waters  through  an  arti- 
ficial river  into  the  Hudson  River, 
saying  that  he  owed  the  first  sugges- 
tion to  Judge  Geddes.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  this  mighty  project,  which 
was  the  very  highway  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  and  the  return  route  for  their 
first  harvest,  was  a  matter  of  self-glori- 
fication to  any  one  who  conceived 
himself  to  have  first  projected  it. 

The  great  canal  system  which  was 
to  unite  New  England  and  the  West 
and  bring  all  parts  of  the  country  into 
intimate  relations  of  travel  and  trade 
had  not  been  completed  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  steam  and  a  speed  that  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  ox-driving 
Puritan.  The  age  of  commerce  began 
to  overshadow  agriculture.  Legisla- 
tion, power,  schools,  invention,  all  de- 
preciated relatively  the  simple  agricul- 
turists. The  desire  to  take  up  land 
changed  to  a  desire  to  have  a  share  in 
town  investments  and  employments. 
Enough  gave  way  to  wealth.  Cities 
took  the  bulk  of  the  migrants.     Cen- 
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tripetal  tendencies  supplanted  centrif- 
ugal. The  industries  which  made  up 
home  life  began  to  be  stolen  by 
factories.  Carpets,  soap,  candles, 
chairs,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing, 
shoemaking,  cider  making,  bread 
making  and  cheese  making  all  went 
over  to  machinery.  The  farmer's 
home  was  infinitely  less  interesting, 
although  losing  some  of  its  severest 
forms  of  labor.  What  could  follow 
but  that  the  smarter  brains  followed 
the  brighter  enterprises?  Agricul- 
ture, from  having  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  people,  went  down  to  ninety, 
then  to  eighty-five,  then  to  eighty. 
The  longing  for  wealth  displaced  sat- 
isfaction with  comfort.  Rush  and 
clatter  and  hurry  and  roar  set  in. 
The  migration  which  set  out  for  the 
great  West,  for  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
dashed  ahead  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
slopes  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  in 
control  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
inspiring  the  empire  of  the  Mikado. 
New  England's  schools  and  institu- 
tions are  at  the  bottom  indeed  of  the 
break-up  of  the  old  Turanian  com- 
posite, now  going  on  in  Asia;  and 
New  England  ideas  are  well  on  the 
way  to  girdle  the  globe  with  steel  and 
machinery. 

Rivalry  of  the  North  and  South 
added  no  little  to  the  zest  of  pioneer- 
ing. Even  before  1800  Massachusetts 
was  markedly  jealous  of  Virginia ;  and 
the  growing  sentiment  at  the  North 
was  antagonistic  to  slavery.  Before 
this  also  Virginia  and  the  South  gen- 
erally had  been  in  favor  of  abolition ; 
but  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
was  soon  destined  to  make  cotton  the 
king  and  change  public  sentiment. 
The  effect  was  to  make  Virginia  a 
breeder  of  negroes  for  slavery  and  the 
North  a  breeder  of  abolitionists.  The 
romance  of  pioneering  was  destined 
soon  to  change  into  a  battle  of  migra- 
tions. 

Tt  fortunately  came  about  that  the 
migration  of  New  England  conquered 
and  carried*  the  sentiments,  customs, 
tastes,  township  organizations  and 
constitutional  forms  of  Massachusetts 


and  Connecticut  to  the  very  Pacific. 
California  has  borrowed  her  organic 
life  at  the  southwest  corner  from  the 
far  northeast.  Recognizing  the  value 
of  conflict,  and  especially  the  struggle 
of  moral  ideas,  it  is,  however,  clearly 
a  matter  of  vital  import  that  the 
United  States  should  have  secured  a 
sympathy  of  civic  instincts  and  social 
customs.  As  new  questions  have 
arisen,  presumably  dividing  the  East 
and  the  W'est,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  children  of  New  England  are 
really  one  and  have  made  the  whole 
land,  what  it  only  nominally  was  be- 
fore, a  United  States. 

Pioneering  as  a  feature  of  American 
life  has  gone  forever.  "Go  West, 
young  man,"  means  henceforth,  Go 
where  there  is  not  less  but  more  com- 
petition and  where  there  are  fewer 
chances  than  in  the  East.  The  tide  of 
life  rolled  against  the  Rockies  ;  then 
built  railroads  and  reached  the  Pa- 
cific. The  romance  of  frontier  inde- 
pendence and  hardships  and  invention 
is  a  closed  chapter.  More  than  this, 
Virginia  has  no  overplus  to  build  any 
more  Kentuckies ;  nor  has  Massachu- 
setts a  surplus  vitality  to  found  an- 
other Kansas.  We  have  new  prob- 
lems. Less  of  rush,  more  of  quiet 
home  development,  is  the  order  for 
the  future.  We  cannot  run  away 
from  miseries  nor  crowds  nor  poverty. 
We  must  recuperate  our  worn-out 
soils  and  discover  new  secret  stores  of 
wealth.  The  flux  of  population  will 
possibly  be  set  somewhat  backward. 
The  wild  hopes  of  wealth  and  fortune 
will  be  displaced  by  more  sober  views 
of  home  and  life.  As  the  steam  age 
goes  out  with  coal, — and  that  will  be 
inside  of  forty  years, — men  will  have 
new  ideas  of  property.  Concentration 
in  cities  will  be  greatly  reversed.  The 
telephone  is  already  creating  a  new 
sort  of  social  grouping,  doing  away 
with  the  isolation  of  farm  life.  Amer- 
ica will  settle  down  to  a  calmer  way  of 
taking  the  world.  But  at  the  same 
time  will  there  not  be  in  some  degree 
a  revival  of  the  simplicity  and  self- 
content  of  the  days  of  pioneering? 


HOW  BETTY  SPOKE  THE  GOVERNOR. 

By  Ada  Elizabeth  Her  rick. 


SHE  stood  behind  the  great  oak 
and  peered  out  at  him,  Elizabeth 
Chew  at  the  Governor,  a  sober 
gowned,  bright  eyed  little  maid  at  the 
beruffled,  bedecked  official  over  whose 
august  hand,  graciously  extended,  her 
father  was  bowing.  The  skirt  of  his 
velvet  coat,  adorned  with  broad  plat 
pockets  and  buttons  that  dazzled, 
stood  out  stiff  as  the  ball  gown  of  blue 
brocade  that  Mistress  Persis  would 
wear  to-night.  His  wig,  becurled  and 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  powder, 
was  gathered  behind  into  a  small 
black  silk  bag,  and  tied  with  a  black 
satin  riband.  He  ascended  the  steps 
and  passed  over  the  threshold,  and  the 
spot  where  his  buckled  shoe  had  trod 
became  holy  ground. 

Betty  drew  a  long  breath  of  min- 
gled awe  and  pride.  The  wide  porch 
of  the  family  mansion  seemed  all  at 
once  invested  with  a  dignity  which 
years  could  never  destroy.  What  if 
the  carven  capitals  on  the  Sewall 
veranda  outreached  it  by  two  feet,  or 
if  the  gargoyles  up  under  the  Putnam 
eaves  were  forever  grinning  at  the 
cracked  masonry  of  its  heavy  pillars? 
Neither  the  Putnam  nor  the  Sewall 
roof  had  ever  sheltered  a  governor. 
Moreover  to-night  there  would  pass 
between  these  cracked  pillars  the  wit 
and  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  land. 
The  world  of  ceremony,  formal  and 
imposing,  the  world  of  brocades  and 
powdered  periwigs,  the  world  of  law 
and  the  world  of  fashion  had  crossed 
the  threshold  with  the  portly  figure  of 
the  colony's  lord. 

When  the  great  oaken  door  had 
swung  to  after  the  guest  of  the 
house,  Mistress  Betty  left  her  shelter 
and  tripped  around  the  house  to  the 
kitchen,  where  his  Excellency's  din- 
ner was  roasting  in  the  big  brick  oven. 
There  was  a  pleasant  odor  of  good 


things,  and  through  the  buttery  door, 
left  ajar  by  a  careless  serving-woman, 
Betty    had    a    glimpse    of   fruits    and 
creams  and  nuts  moulded    in    jellies. 
What  a  delicious  dinner  it  would  be, 
Betty   thought,   leaning  her  bare   el- 
bows   on    the    dresser    and    staring 
gravely  into  the  fire.     Father  would 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  his  best 
velvet  coat  and  shortclothes,  mother 
opposite  in  a  stiff  brocade,  her  hair 
piled  high  in  innumerable  puffs  and 
curls  and  surmounted  by  a  huge  tor- 
toise-shell   comb,    the    Governor   be- 
tween them  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  Mistress  Persis  with  quick- 
glancing  eyes  under  long  lashes  and 
a  mouth  made  for  dimples  and  smiles 
and    gracious    speech.     Only  four  at 
table, — yet  no  room  at  all  for  a  little 
girl!     Betty  sighed  deeply,  and  on  a 
sudden  remembered  that  Mary  Brews- 
ter's tuckers  were  lace-trimmed,  and 
Dorothy  Putnam's  ribands  from  Parish 
Truly  it  was  hard  to  have  neither  fine 
clothes  nor  good  times.     If  only  she 
were  grown  up  like  Mistress  Persis, 
and  could  sit  at  table  with  the  Gov- 
ernor!    He  would  say  courtly  things 
to  her,  thinking  all  the  time  how  be- 
coming was  the  flowered  silk  with  its 
bodice  of  sprigged  muslin  and  white 
satin  petticoat.     She  would  answer  in 
sprightly  speech,  and  he  would  look 
at  her  as  people  looked  at  Mistress 
Persis  when  her  tongue  flew  fast  and 
the  words  fluttered  over  it  like  song 
birds. 

Betty  stole  out  into  the  hall  and 
swept  a  courtesy  before  one  of  the 
long  mirrors,  holding  back  her  skirts 
with  both  dimpled  hands.  It  was  a 
very  attractive  little  face  she  saw  there. 
Betty  smiled  in  innocent,  childish  van- 
ity. The  charming  reflection  smiled 
back  at  her,  and  Betty  discovered  a . 
deep  dimple    in    the    round    cheeks, 
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tinted  with  the  delicate  pink  of  a 
damask  rose.  Mistress  Persis  must 
look  to  her  laurels,  for  some  fine  day 
Betty  would  wear  a  blue  brocade  and 
the  great  ones  of  earth  would  contend 
for  a  glance  from  her  eyes. 

But  here  came  Mistress  Persis  her- 
self, her  silken  gown  sweeping  in  lus- 
trous folds  behind  her,  her  arms  white 
as  snowdrops,  her  neck  gleaming  from 
yellow  lace,  her  hair  a  miracle  of  build- 
ing, her  eyes  brown  as  the  glossiest 
chestnuts,  her  cheeks  the  color  of 
mayflowers,  her  lips  red  as  ripe  straw- 
berries. Down  the  staircase  she  floated 
like  a  vision,  her  small  slippers  scarce 
tapping  the  black  oak.  Betty  let  fall 
her  limp  skirts  and  stood  close  to  the 
wall  to  let  her  pass,  dropping  a  re- 
spectful courtesy  in  homage  of  such 
beauty,  and  thinking  the  Governor 
very  wise,  were  it  true,  as  old  dames 
gossiped,  that  he  was  to  wed  her  fair 
cousin.  But  Mistress  Persis  did  not 
pass.  Touched  by  the  wistfulness  of 
her  small  kinswoman's  face,  she 
paused,  and  brushed  the  plump 
shoulder  with  the  touch  of  a  feather. 

"How  now,  little  maid,"  she  said 
merrily,  "why  dost  thou  wear  so 
^sober  a  face  ?  Was  the  stent  too  long, 
or  the  word  so  hard  thou  couldst  not 
spell  it?  Come,  I'll  confess  thee,  as 
the  Papists  do." 

But  Betty  stammered  and  hung  her 
head.  How  could  she  disclose  to  this 
bright  creature  all  the  discontent  and 
envy  that  burdened  her  young  heart? 
Mistress  Persis  laughed,  nodding  her 
head  wisely. 

"Dumb  lips !"  she  said,  laying  a 
playful  forefinger  across  them.  "Yet 
methinks  T  shall  guess  thy  secret. 
Come,  thou  art  a  little  maid.  Mayhap 
thou  art  sighing  because  thou  art  not 
a  bigger  one."  And  Mistress  Persis's 
soft  hand  turned  the  telltale  face, 
grown  suddenly  crimson,  up  toward 
her  own.  "But  patience!  thou  wilt 
grow,  and  some  day  thou  shalt  put  up 
these  curls  and  wear  a  fine  gown. 
Thou  wilt  trip  the  minuet  with  some 
gay  young  officer  when  we  old  ones 
have  danced  ourselves  into  dowagers." 


Even  this  brilliant  prospect  failed 
to  console.  From  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  spelling-book  of  to-day  to  to- 
morrow's ballroom  and  blue  brocade 
is  a  far  journey.  Betty's  chin,  re- 
leased from  the  imprisoning  pressure, 
drooped  lower  and  lower,  until  it  sank 
into  the  soft  little  neck.  Suddenly 
Mistress  Persis  burst  forth  into  a  sil- 
very peal  of  laughter. 

"Why,  I  do  believe  'tis  the  Govern- 
or," she  cried,  her  eyes  dancing.  "Ah, 
Betty,  thou  art  young  to  raise  thy  eyes 
so  high.  Nevertheless,  thou  shalt  see 
him.  Go,  ask  Nehila  to  put  on  your 
Sabbath  frock  and  smooth  your  hair ; 
then  get  you  down  to  the  garden  and 
wait  there  till  I  come." 

Amazement,  gratitude,  delight 
beamed  from  Betty's  blue  eyes.  She 
could  hardly  believe  her  ears ;  yet 
when  Mistress  Persis  waved  her  away, 
she  needed  no  second  bidding  and 
flew  joyfully  down  the  hall.  Mistress 
Persis  looked  after  the  small  figure 
with  mingled  affection  and  amuse- 
ment. To  play  the  fairy  godmother  is 
very  entertaining,  when  one  is  sure  of 
the  prince. 

"I  can  spare  thee  that  much,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  Betty's  shabby  slip- 
pers went  clicking  merrily  up  the 
broad  stairs,  "thou  art  such  a  little 
one;  but  if  thou  hadst  been  older,  it 
had  not  been  so  safe, — with  thy  eyes." 

Mistress  Persis  turned  to  the  mirror 
with  a  half  pout  and  surveyed  herself 
therein  critically  from  head  to  foot ; 
then,  laughing  softly  in  fond  satisfac- 
tion with  her  own  fairness,  she  tossed 
back  the  rings  of  hair  that  danced  over 
her  brow,  and  passed  through  a  door- 
way into  a  room  at  the  far  end  of 
which  sat  her  aunt  and  the  Governor. 

Whether  the  old  dames  spoke  the 
truth  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  after 
Mistress  Persis's  delightful  figure 
crossed  the  drawing-room  floor  like  a 
wind  blown  blossom,  his  Excellency 
had  eyes  for  naught  else  and  ears  only 
for  the  music  of  her  laugh  and  for  the 
words  hurrying  off  her  tongue  as  a 
brook  purls  over  its  pebbles.  As  for 
Mistress    Persis,    small   wonder   that, 
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when  she  talked  with  so  high  a  magis- 
trate, the  long  curled  lashes  drooped 
modestly  and  the  color  came  and  went 
in  her  cheeks.  With  such  simple  art, 
by  ho  means  transgressing  the  fit  de- 
corum of  a  Puritan  maiden,  did 
Mistress  Persis  bewitch  the  mind  of 
her  Governor,  and  presently  led  him, 
nothing  loath,  fascinated  by  the  sparkle 
of  her  eyes  and  .the  winsome  curl  of 
her  lips,  to  the  garden,  where  there 
bloomed  "an  exceedingly  fair  flower 
of  a  rarity  not  oft  to  be  met  with." 

At  the  end  of  the  long  path,  close  to 
the  hawthorn  hedge,  with  its  pink 
buds  bursting  over  her  head,  stood 
Betty, — in  her  hand  a  big  bouquet 
culled  from  the  choicest  blossoms  the 
garden  afforded.  She  saw  them  com- 
ing, and  waited  in  a  transport  of  antici- 
pation. How  tall  he  was!  Mistress 
Persis's  beautiful  head  no  more  than 
reached  his  shoulder ;  he  had  to  stoop 
to  talk  with  her.  He  gestured  toward 
the  rhododendron  with  a  hand  white 
as  the  frill  of  delicate  lace  that  fell 
from  the  wrist.  Betty  wondered  if 
Mistress  Persis  had  told  him  of  the 
foolish  maid  she  had  caught  courtesy- 
ing  before,  the  mirror  to  an  imaginary 
governor,  and  whether  the  children 
he  knew  wore  lace-trimmed  tuckers 
and  ribands  from  Paris.  "Because," 
said  Betty,  a  shade  falling  athwart  the 
sunshine  on  her  bright  face,  "be- 
cause— "  She  twirled  a  hawthorn 
bud  in  her  restless  fingers  and  looked 
down,  nervously  aware  that  the  couple 
were  no  farther  away  than  the  labur- 
num: The  supreme  moment  was  at 
hand.  Small  things  now  the  tucker 
of  Mary  Brewster  and  the  ribands  of 
Dolly  Putnam!  She  would  sweep 
him  the  courtesy  she  had  practised 
before  the  looking-glass,  and  present 
her  bouquet  with  as  pretty  a  speech 
as  a  little  maid  could  conceive. 

"Most  worshipful  sir,"  it  began. 
Betty's  mind  ran  over  it  glibly.  She 
had  repeated  it  many  times  out  here 
in  the  garden,  with  the  birds  and 
flowers  for  a  tolerant  audience,  so  the 
words  should  slip  easily  from  her  lips. 
"A  little  maid  begs  you  to  do  her  the 
honor    of    accepting     this     nosegay, 


which  she  hath  gathered  for  you  in 
token  of  the  deep  and  loyal  respect 
wherewith  she  hath  ever  regarded 
you." 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  an 
august  fate  not  to  be  averted.  "Most 
worshipful  sir,"  whispered  Betty's  dry 
lips,  while  the  blood  flamed  redly  in 
her  cheeks,  "most  worshipful  sir,  a 
little  maid—a  little  maid — "  And 
now  he  stood  looking  down  upon  her 
with  a  kindly  smile  on  his  full  lips  and 
a  plump  finger  tapping  her  chin. 

"Of  a  truth,  'tis  fair  enough,  Mis- 
tress Persis,"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  rich 
voice.  "But  how  do  folks  call  thee, 
little  maid?— Daffodil?  Methinks  the 
name  sets  like  a  cap  over  thy  gold 
locks." 

"  Tis  my  little  cousin  Betty,"  an- 
swered Mistress  Persis's  marvellous 
tones,  attuned  to  sweetest  harmony 
with  the  Governor's  heavy  bass.  "She 
hath  a  great  admiration  for  you ;  thus 
it  came  hard  upon  her  that  she  had  no 
share  in  the  day's  festivities.  Speak, 
child,  to  his  Excellency!" 

There  was  nothing  Betty  would 
have  been  so  glad  to  do;  but  the  fine 
speech  had  slipped  out  of  memory, 
leaving  the  poor  child's  mind  as  blank 
as  the  house  wall  shimmering  in  the 
sunshine  behind  them.  The  Gov- 
ernor's smart  figure  stooped  over  her, 
his  ear  inclined  to  catch  the  words  that 
would  not  come.  The  perfume  of  his 
laces  was  wafted  like  a  cool  breeze 
across  her  hot  cheeks.  His  frills 
smelt  of  lavender,  and  a  faint  scent  of 
attar  of  roses  clung  to  his  hair.  Oh, 
for  the  golden  tongue  of  Mistress 
Persis,  that  never  faltered  nor  stum- 
bled! Betty  could  only  look  up 
dumbly  out  of  adoring  eyes. 

"Why,  where  is  thy  tongue,  child?" 
cried  Mistress  Persis,  half  amused, 
half  vexed,  while  a  tiny  frown  puck- 
ered her  brow  and  her  slipper  tip  beat 
the  ground  impatiently.  "Hast  lost 
it  of  a  sudden — or  dost  thou  need 
Nehila  to  teach  thee  speech?  Fie, 
Betty!     Thou  art  a  little  fool!" 

Now  Nehila  was  the  Indian  girl 
who  helped  in  the  kitchen  and  had  but 
now  smoothed  Betty's  curls  and  tied 
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her  silken  sash  over  the  folds  of 
dimity.  No  wonder  the  pretty  lips 
took  on  a  piteous  quiver,  and  that 
tears  almost  veiled  the  blue  eyes  plead- 
ing mutely  with  the  Governor's. 

"Nay,  love-in-a-mist,  rather,"  said 
his  Excellency.  "A  fair  blossom, — 
and  of  a  truth  I  like  it  better  than 
those  which  flaunt  brighter  colors." 
Kindly  words,  for  which  the  miserable 
child  blessed  him  in  her  heart ;  but  she 
had  to  look  her  gratitude,  for  the  trou- 
blesome tongue  was  still  bound  fast  in 
the  coils  of  awe.  Mistress  Persis's 
chin  tossed  petulantly.  Small  patience 
had  she  with  such  terrors. 

"Shame,  Betty,"  she  chided.  "Wilt 
not  answer  thy  Governor?  Thou 
mayest  well  blush."  And  of  course 
Betty's  cheeks  burned  hotter,  though 
the  great  man  only  laughed  and 
pinched  them  just  above  the  dimples. 

"Rosebuds,"  he  said;  "and  off 
what  tree  didst  thou  pluck  them  ?  For 
perchance  I  might  seek  the  same,  hav- 
ing a  fondness  for  the  color  that  be- 
longs to  youth.  Think  you  by  such 
delicate  cosmetic  I  might  yet  cheat  the 
gossips,  Mistress  Betty,  and  pass  my 
forty  years  for  twenty?" 

Old !  the  Governor !  he,  the  kindly,  the 
generous,  the  chivalrous,  whose  skin 
was  so  fresh,  whose  waistcoat  so  frilly, 
whose  coat  so  rich  and  glossy!  Why, 
his  step  was  brisk  and  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  his  tongue  tripped  merrily 
as  Mistress  Persis's  own,  speaking 
easy  words  for  little  ears.  All  the  love 
and  adoration,  all  the  homage  and 
worship  that  filled  her  heart  swelled  to 
her  lips,  bursting  the  floodgates  of  re- 
serve. 

"But  there  can  never  be  need,  your 
Excellency,"  she  cried,  with  the  ardor 
of  conviction, — and  this  time  it  was 
the  Governor  that  blushed;  but  he 
laughed,  too,  stroking  the  yellow 
head  with  fatherly  hand. 

"Why,  'tis  heart's-ease,"  he  said, 
mightily  pleased,  —  and,  stooping, 
kissed  Betty  on  the  forehead.  "Thou 
art  all  flowers  in  one,  and  I  am  minded 
to  snatch  thee  up  and  away  with  thee 
to  mine  own  house,  overdull,  me- 
thinks,  for  the  lack  of  a  presence  like 


thine.  I  would  enjoy  thy  fragrance 
when  cares  weigh  heavy  and  pomp 
palls.  Come,  how  does  that  suit  thee, 
Mistress?" 

Oh,  golden  vista!  But  these  were 
only  words  such  as  the  Governor 
might  speak  to  some  grown-up  maid, 
and  as  such  Betty  answered  them  with 
quaint  dignity. 

"That  may  not  be,  sir,  for  I  am  but 
a  little  maid,  and  my  father's  child; 
but  thou  mayest  have  these," — and 
she  shyly  offered  her  nosegay.  "They 
will  not  last  longer  than  thy  thought 
of  me  should."  Somehow,  as  she 
spoke,  Betty's  thoughts,  and  her  eyes, 
too,  turned  to  Mistress  Persis,  whom 
it  seemed  quite  fitting  the  Governor 
should  wed,  for  surely  there  was  no 
other  maid  in  all  the  colony  could 
match  his  stateliness  so  well. 

The  Governor  took  her  gift  and 
carried  it  to  his  nostrils,  inhaling  its 
mingled  odors  with  peculiar  pleasure ; 
then  he  bowed  over  her  hand  with 
fine,  Old  World  courtesy,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  great  lady  in  the  land.  Betty 
thought  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
Raleigh  at  her  feet,  and  held  herself 
regally. 

"Rest  assured,  little  maid,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  thought  of  thee  which 
shall  not  come  back  enriched  to  her  to 
whom  it  is  due!" — a  fine  sounding 
phrase,  whereat  the  Governor,  too, 
glanced  at  Mistress  Persis,  who 
flushed  rosily  and  let  fall  the  long, 
curled  lashes  on  her  cheeks. 

The  great  moment  was  past,  and 
Betty  came  down  to  earth.  She  was 
a  little  girl  again,  in  her  Sabbath 
gown,  watching  the  dignified  back  of 
the  magistrate  go  from  her,  Mistress 
Persis  fluttering  beside  him.  What  a 
lovely  Governor's  lady  r'  e  would 
make!  And  that  rumor  fur  once  had 
the  truth  of  a  tale,  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing;  for  when  they 
entered  the  shrubbery  near  the  house, 
they  drew  nearer  together,  and,  as 
they  passed  under  the  shelter  of  a 
friendly  willow,  did  Betty's  bright  eyes 
deceive  her, or  did  his  Excellency  bend 
nearer  and  steal  a  kiss  from  Mistress 
Persis's  ripe  lips? 


SIBYLLINE. 

By  George  E.  Tufts. 

A    YOUTH  looked  forth  upon  the  light, 
And  everywhere  swarmed  on  his  sight 
Bright,  wavering  forms,  of  which  to  tell 
Full  oft  he  seized  his  sounding  shell. 

This  fair  world  smote  too  deep  his  heart 
With  beauteous  visions ;  but  the  art 
Coldly  to  file  the  measured  line 
Or  deftly  fancies  intertwine 

Could  not  be  then ;  his  nature's  glow 
Fused  all  things  in  an  overflow 
Too  torrent-like,  too  vague  and  deep, 
To  fitly  voice  or  hidden  keep. 

So  all  men  swore  his  verse  was  bad, 
And  some  men  hinted  he  was  mad ; 
While  midget  critics  made  a  name 
By  shrilly  puncturing  his  fame. 

Years  rolled  their  waves  of  joy  and  pain 
Across  the  poet's  heart  and  brain, 
Sapped  deep  the  turbid  force  of  youth, 
And  left  the  blank  that  men  call  truth. 


Now,  as  his  life  turns  pale  and  sere, 
All  may  behold  his  verse  grown  clear ; 
And  every  critic  you  shall  see 
Flings  praise  upon  his  minstrelsy. 

But  he  in  sadness  stands  apart ; 

Lightly  he  weighs  the  spoils  of  art ; 

To  him  their  only  beauty  seems 

Their  memory  faint  of  youth's  dead  dreams. 


THE  GREAT  BOSTON  FIRE  OF  1872. 
By  Robert  G.  Fitch. 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  in  the  Bostonian  Society's  and  Mr.  Charles  Pollock's  collectic 


A  MYSTERIOUS  relationship 
seems  to  exist  between  fes- 
tivity and  catastrophe.  When 
we  examine  the  dramatic,  more  espe- 
cially the  tragic,  incidents  of  history, 
we  find  the  two  as  a  rule  intimately 
associated.  The  bacchanals  of  Baby- 
lon were  at  their  height  when  the  sap- 
pers and  miners  of  King  Cyrus  were 
engaged  in  the  service  that  was  to  ad- 
mit the  enemy  into  the  doomed  city 
and  take  from  it  its  freedom  forever. 
When  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed,  its 
pleasure  loving  population  met  their 
fate  while  many  were  clutching  the 
wine  cups.  The  overture  to  Water- 
loo, one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  was  one  of  Belgium's  most 
elaborate  social  functions,  at 
which  beauty  and  gallantry  ex- 
changed confidences,  "soft  eyes 
looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake 
again,  and  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,"  until  the  "can- 
non's opening  roar"  dispelled  the 
dreams  of  the  hour  and  sum- 
moned the  sterner  portion  of  the 
dancers  and  the  dreamers  to  win 
fame  or  death  or  both  through 
the  terrible  realities  of  war.  Why 
might  not  the  Fates  that  hovered 
over  Babylon  and  Belgium  find 
opportunity  for  exploitation  even 
in  Boston?  Their  credit  is  not 
as  high  as  it  once  was  ;  the  scale 
of  their  operations  is  reduced ; 
but  it  frequently  seems  to  us  that 
they  have  not  gone  out  of  bus- 
iness. 

The  9th  of  November,  1872, 
was  a  beautiful  day,  followed  by 
a  still  more  beautiful  evening. 
Only  a  gentle  breeze  was  stir- 
ring. The  sun  went  down  leav- 
ing a  sky  of  rosy  tints,  which 
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imperceptibly  gave  place  to  one  of 
those  striking  moonlight  effects  pe- 
culiar to  Indian  summer  weather, 
which  make  the  night  even  love- 
lier than  the  day.  Nature  had 
struck  one  of  her  most  harmonious 
notes.  She  had  placed  an  almost 
magic  spell  upon  the  brief  period 
which  separates  a  week  of  worry,  care 
and  struggle  from  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship, — for  it  was  Saturday  night. 
It  was  a  time  favorable  to  cheerful 
thoughts  and  social  interchanges. 
Saturday  night  is  the  banqueting  and 
reunion  time  of  social,  literary,  bus- 
iness and  political  organizations,  and 
this  particular  Saturday  night  was  no 


From  a  late  photograph. 
CORNER    OF    KINGSTON    AND    SUMMER     STREETS, 
WHERE   THE   FIRE    STARTED. 
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exception.  Among  the  many  gather- 
ings was  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Boston  Press  Association.  It 
was  years  before  the  formation  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club,  and  there- 
fore the  yearly  reunions  of  the 
workers  upon  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  city  had  even  a 
larger  value  than  at  present.  The 
first  Saturday  after  election  day 
was  the  regular  date  for  coming 
together.  At  this  particular  time 
the  nation  had  just  sealed  the  po- 
litical and,  alas,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  personal  fate  of  Horace 
Greeley.  The  strain  of  that  active 
and  peculiar  campaign  was  over, 
and  brethren  of  the  quill  and 
pencil  met  with  a  feeling  of  irre- 
sponsibility that  thev  had  not  en- 
joyed for  months.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary vivacity  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Speech  and  poem,  skit  and 
story,  quip  and  pun,  circled 
round.      Tom    Maguire,    of    the 


New  York  Herald,  dean 
and  Nestor  of  the  then 
disappearing  Bohemian 
circle,  had  been  de- 
scribing the  process  of 
interviewing  without  com- 
munication, either  per- 
sonal or  otherwise,  with 
the  people  interviewed,  an 
art  older  than  direct 
thought  transference  or 
wireless  telegraphy.  The 
now  venerable  Patrick 
Donahoe  had  finished  his 
usual  patriotic  contribu- 
tion to  the  exercises  of  the 
press  reunion  bv  singing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." He  had  hardly 
more  than  taken  his  seat 
when  a  messenger  entered 
and  gave  him  some  infor- 
mation inaudible  to  the 
company.  He  instantly 
left  the  room,  and  did  not 
return.  The  exercises  con- 
tinued for  a  time  longer, 
until  at  last  a  guest  who 
had  left  the  inner  circle  for  a  time  re- 
turned  and  gave   the   startling   infor- 
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mation  that  Boston  was  in  flames  and 
in  danger  of  annihilation. 

That  is  the  way  the  news  of  Bos- 
ton's fiery  visitation  came  to  the  lead- 
ing active  members  of  the  city's  news- 
paper force.  Daniel's  gloomy  proph- 
ecy could  hardly  have  spread  more 
consternation  among  Belshazzar  and 
his  guests ;  though  in  this  later  case  it 
was  hardly  thought  of  as  a  judgment 
upon  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  received  that  interpretation 
in  certain  pulpits  afterward.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  Revere 
House ;  and  as  the  company  passed 
out  into  Bowdoin  Square,  it  seemed 
to  them  as  though  there  was  a  line  of 
live  flame  reddening  the  houses  on 
Beacon  Street  and  giving  to  that  ven- 
erable name  a  new  and  terrible  sig- 
nificance. But  the  candle  that  was 
lighted  for  Boston  thai  night  was  not 
set  on  a  hill,  though  it  lighted  the 
whole  city  and  shed  abroad  a  radiance 
at  once  awful  and  beautiful,  that  made 
men  turn  their  eyes  heavenward,  not 
alone  in  Boston,  where  the  meaning 
of  the  spectacle  was  understood,  but 
in  a  hundred  towns  and  cities  within 
a  radius  of  half  as  many  miles. 

Then  it  was  known  why  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Donahoe  had  dropped  out  of  the 
gathering  so  quickly  and  quietly.  His 
large  and  handsome  granite  building, 
where  the  Boston  Pilot  was  published 
and  his  other  business  was  carried  on, 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  order 
of  structures  in  Franklin  Street  and 
vicinity,  and  even  at  that  time  it  was  in 
flames,  to  be  left  a  heap  of  wreckage 
and  rubble  before  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night. And  that  was  not  the  end  of 
his  pursuit  by  the  fiery  fates.  Ac- 
commodated with  temporary  quarters 
in  the  Rand  and  Avery  building  at  the 
head  of  Dock  Square,  he  was  again 
driven  forth  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  fire 
in  that  place.  He  then  obtained  con- 
venient quarters  in  a  new  building  on 
Boylston  Street,  between  Washington 
and  Tremont  streets,  and  was  trying 
to  forget  his  trials,  when  the  conflagra- 
tion of  May  30,  1873,  which  levelled 
the    old    Globe    Theatre    and    many 
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other  buildings,  left  him  once 
without  a  business  abiding- 
place;  and  wide  was  the 
sympathy  with  him  when  in 
weariness  of  spirit  he  an- 
nounced with  grim  humor 
that  he  was  "tired  of 
Phcenixing." 

But  in  the  swath  of  de- 
struction left  by  the  wild 
and  weird  work  of  that 
November  night,  there 
were  so  many  needing  sym- 
pathy that  there  could  be 
little  discrimination  among 
sufferers.  The  beginning 
of  the  great  fire  was  on  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Sum- 
mer and  Kingston  streets, 
in  a  large  four-story  granite 
building,  the  first  story  of 
which  was  occupied  by 
Tebbitts,  Baldwin  and 
Davis,  wholesale  dealers  in 
dry  goods.  Business  ten- 
ants of  other  floors  were 
Damon,  Temple  and  Com- 
pany, wholesale  venders  of 
gloves,  lace,  hosiery  and 
small  wares,  and  Alexander 
K.    Young    and    Company, 
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manufacturers  of  ladies' 
hoop  skirts.  Just  how  the 
fire  started,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  through  crim- 
inal agency,  the  most 
searching  investigation 
failed  to  determine,  and  to 
this  day  the  cause  remains 
a  mystery,  unlike  that  of 
the  Chicago  conflagration 
a  year  previous,  which 
made  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow 
as  historic  as  the  geese 
that  saved  Rome. 

The  fire  was  discovered 
at  about  a  quarter  past 
seven  o'clock  ;  but  it  was 
almost  ten  minutes  later 
before  an  alarm  was  sent 
in  by  an  official  of  the  fire 
department  from  the  now 
historic  Box  52,  which 
has  sounded  the  call  for 
more  great    fires    in    Boston    within 
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the   last  twenty-seven   years   than   all 
the  other  five  hundred  boxes,  more  or 
less,  in  the  entire  fire  alarm  system. 
It  was  Box  52  that  summoned  the  de- 
partment  to   the    four    million    dollar 
fire  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1889,  and 
again    to   the    even    more    destructive 
conflagration  of  March  10,  1893,  sig- 
nalized   by    the    dramatic 
experience       of       District 
Chief   Egan,  who  worked 
himself  halfway  across  the 
street     from     a     burning 
building    on    a    cable    and 
was  finally  rescued  by  his 
comrades,  only  to  lose  his 
life  five  years  later  in  the 
Merrimac      Street      fi  r  e. 
Some   of    the   department 
have  come  to  have  an  al- 
most   superstitious     dread 
of  that  particular  box,  and 
requests  have  gone  to  the 
fire  commission  at  differ- 
ent times  asking  to  have 
the       number       changed. 
Even    to    this    day,    when 
those  fateful  numbers  ring 
out,  a  thrill  runs  through 
the   department  which   no 
other  combination   of  fig- 
ures can  produce. 

It    was    hardlv    a    blind 


fate  that  selected  that  particular 
evening  for  exploitation  in  business 
Boston.  In  choosing  its  time  and 
pursuing  its  purpose,  it  seemed  to 
act  with  a  malevolent  intelligence. 
Long  immunity  from  serious  fires 
had  lulled  the  citizens  into  a  feeling 
of  false  security.  They  knew  by 
local  history  and  tradition  that  Bos- 
ton had  had  great  fires ;  but  that 
was  in  a  remote  past  before  steam 
fire  engines  were  invented  or  a 
highly  organized  department  was 
on  guard.  The  chief  engineer  had 
from  year  to  year  been  urging  the 
need  of  a  more  efficient  water  sup- 
ply and  other  means  of  better  fire 
protection ;  but  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  his  official  business 
periodically  to  take  the  role  of  an 
alarmist  and  ask  for  things  he  did  not 
expect  to  get ;  so  his  recommenda- 
tions bore  meagre  fruit,  and  his 
prophecies  of  disaster  unless  he 
was  better  supported  received  as 
little  practical  attention  as  those  of 
Cassandra.  The  water  supply  was 
insignificant  compared  with  what  it  is 
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at  the  present  time ;  probably  there 
was  not  a  twelve  inch  main  in  the 
whole  city,  while  the  branch  pipes 
were  much  smaller,  and  the  original 
diameters  of  the  whole  system  were 
more  or  less  reduced  by  corrosion. 
To-day  we  have  forty-eight  inch 
water  mains  and  branch  pipes  larger 
than  the  principal  channels  of  supply 
in  1872.  We  have  high  and  low  ser- 
vice, improved  hydrants  capable  of 
massing  powerful  water  batteries,  and 
improved  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

These  weaknesses  and  defects 
might  have  been  overcome,  had  the 
citizens  realized  in  time  their  liability 
to  a  sweeping  conflagration.  But 
there  was  another  of  a  temporary 
character  that  could  hardly  have 
been  guarded  against.  The  business 
of  the  city  had  been  for  a  number  of 
days  crippled  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
serious  distemper  among  the  horses. 
There  was  no  cause  to  complain  of 
congestion  of  the  streets  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Freight  accumulated 
at  all  points  of  the  city,  because  it 
could  not  be  moved.  The  slow 
moving  oxen  were  in  great  demand  ; 
but  man  power  was  quite  generally 
employed.  The  people  were  dis- 
posed to  take  their  ordinary  daily 
embarrassments  from  this  cause 
philosophically,  cheerfully  and 
sometimes  even  gayly.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  porters, 
clerks,  messengers  and  stevedores 
taking  upon  themselves  the  ser- 
vice of  draught  animals,  dragging 
heavy  loads  from  store  or  warehouse 
to  the  various  depots.  This  unusual 
experience  was  not  lacking  in  enjoy- 
ment nor  even  in  festal  features.  The 
toilers  would  wear  garlands  and  fol- 
low bands  that  discoursed  lively 
music.  All  this  could  be  borne  very 
well  as  a  novel  experience  in  the 
workaday  and  regular  routine  of 
life  and  business ;  but  it  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect  when  the  fire 
bells  made  their  ominous  proclama- 
tions and  speed  and  power  became 
factors  of  the  largest  value.  There 
were  in  the  department  at  that  time 


only  about  half  a  dozen  horses  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  the  dragging  of 
heavy  apparatus  to  a  fire.  At  least 
two  of  these  were  in  the  house  of  En- 
gine Company  Fourteen,  on  Centre 
Street,  Roxbury,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain L.  P.  Webber,  now  for  over  fif- 
teen years  chief  of  the  Boston  fire  de- 
partment. That  company  did  not  re- 
spond on  the  first  alarm,  but  when  it 
did,  its  apparatus  was  drawn  by 
horses, — and  never  did  horseflesh 
find  more  to  do  than  that  upon 
its  arrival  at  the  fire.  On  that  night, 
also,  Captain  Webber  had  a  son 
born     to    him,    whose     acquaintance 
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he  did  not  make  until  two  days  after- 
ward. 

Dependent  on  man  power,  the  ap- 
paratus was  inevitably  slow  in  re- 
sponding, though  the  hazard  of  the 
situation  had  been  understood  and 
more  than  usual  vigilance  had  been 
exacted  for  days.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  task  from  the  start 
was  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  de- 
partment. The  men  were  cool  and 
faithful  and  steadfast,  but  they  fought 
with  that  stubborn  despair  of  results 
which  overtakes  a  forlorn  hope,  yield- 
ing their  ground  inch  by  inch,  but 
knowing  that  they  were  overmatched, 
and  that  one  position  after  another,  as 
they    took    it,    must    be    abandoned. 
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One  alarm  succeeded  another  as 
fast  as  the  warning  machinery 
could  be  made  to  work,  each 
fresh  summons  emphasizing  the 
previous  notes  of  danger ;  and  be- 
fore the  final  call,  that  was  to  ex- 
haust the  protective  resources  of  the 
city,  had  been  sent  out,  messages 
were  flying  over  the  wires  to  all  cities 
within  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles, 
appealing  for  help. 

The  promptness  and   heartiness   of 


SOUTH    FROM    THE    POST   OFFICE. 

the  responses  are  among  the  pleasant 
memories  of  that  dreadful  night.  Sur- 
rounding cities  were  experiencing 
trouble  similar  to  that  of  Boston  in 
the  disabling  of  horse  power  on  ac- 
count of  the  epizootic.  But  the  men 
were  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
they  spared  no  effort  to  assist  breth- 
ren in  distress.  Worcester  had  but 
one  span  of  horses,  but  she  sent  two 
engines,  that  drawn  by  men  beating 
the  other  to  the  station.  This  force 
was  commanded  bv  the  assistant  chief 


of  the  Worcester  department,  and  did 
excellent  service. 

Every  piece   of  apparatus   that  ar- 
rived,  whether   belonging   to   Boston 
or  other  cities,  found  work  enough  to 
do.      Had    there    been    an    adequate 
water  supply,  much  more  could  have 
been    accomplished.     The    reservoirs 
which  were  rarely  brought  into  ser- 
vice  and   which   probably   since   that 
time  have  not  been  used  for  fire  pur- 
poses  were  all  brought  into  requisi- 
tion.        Every       available 
point    was    occupied ;    but 
still   the   fire    ramped   and 
raged,     swirling    through 
the    narrow    streets,    lanes 
and   places   in   eddies   and 
billows  of  flame,  eating  its 
way     against     the     wind, 
illustrating    anew    a    con- 
flagration        phenomenon 
that     even     firemen     have 
never     fully     understood, 
but     making     the     labors 
of  the  department  and  its 
allies  easier  to  the  leeward. 
Behold,    what    a    great 
matter    a    little    fire    kind- 
leth!     Had  the  beginning 
of  the   conflagration   been 
promptly    discovered     and 
promptly  announced,   and 
had   the   department   been 
able  to  get  to  the  scene  of 
it    with    customary    speed, 
this   material    for    a    dra- 
matic chapter  in  Boston's 
history  would  never  have 
been  furnished.     But  from 
the  beginning  the  fire  ob- 
tained and  kept  for  many  hours  a  cruel 
mastery  of  the  situation.     The  flames 
seemed  to  divine  the  best  material  to 
feed  upon.   Ever  upward  to  the  lumber 
piles   in   those   handsome   but   swiftly 
combustible  mansard  roofs,  and  then 
downward  through  one  floor  after  an- 
other, they  swept  to  the  granite  foun- 
dations, devouring  everything  in  their 
progress.     They  leaped   across   Sum- 
mer Street,  attacking  heavily  stocked 
stores  on  Kingston  and  Otis  streets. 
Tn  their  path  buildings  did  not  seem 
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to  burn,  but  melt.  The  process  of 
combustion  outran  all  past  expe- 
rience of  the  consuming  power  of 
this  destructive  element.  Before  ten 
o'clock  the  fire  had  obtained  complete 
control  of  Winthrop  Square,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wholesale  trade  of 
Boston,  incinerating  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of 
time  "Beebe's  Block,"  the 
finest  business  structure  in 
the  city.  The  flank  of  the 
fire  reached  down  Summer 
Street  to  Broad,  while  the 
main  body  moved  through 
Arch  into  Franklin  and 
thence  up  Otis  and  Devon- 
shire into  Summer  Street 
again.  From  Summer 
Street  it  headed  toward  the 
north,  speeding  its  furious 
pace  through  High,  Haw- 
ley  and  Devonshire  streets, 
and  sending  out  detach- 
ments into  Congress,  Pearl, 
Purchase  and  Broad,  spar- 
ing nothing  on  the  way.  It 
was  no  respecter  of  cher- 
ished associations,  but 
swept  over  the  site  of  the 


house  where  Edward  Ev- 
erett lived  and  worked, 
over  the  homestead  of 
Daniel  Webster,  which  has 
since  received  another  bap- 
tism of  fire,  levelled  the 
building  upon  the  spot 
where  Governor  Winthrop 
had  once  established  his 
home,  rioted  over  the  birth- 
place of  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  Milk  Street,  and  the  site 
of  Widow  Tuthill's  wind- 
mill, and  early  on  Sunday 
morning  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed Trinity  Church,  on 
Summer  Street  near  Wash- 
ington. 

A  week  later  Phillips 
Brooks  spoke  to  his  people, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  upon  the 
great  calamity,  with  that 
serene  faith  and  Christian 
philosophy  which  illumined  all  his 
teaching.  He  said  none  knew  how 
much  they  loved  the  old  church 
before.  It  had  been  called  dark  and 
gloomy ;  but  then  it  was  grand,  glo- 
rious and  solemn.     It  was  so  wrought 
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in  with  human  sympathy  that  it 
seemed  dignified  almost  with  life.  It 
was  almost  forty-three  years  to  a  day 
since  it  was  consecrated  by  the  rector, 
Dr.  Gardner,  on  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1829.  It  had  done  a  good  work 
in  lifting  the  spiritual  life  of  the  city, 
in  consoling  sorrow,  in  giving 
strength  for  duty  and  courage  to  face 
temptations.  It  never  could  be  for- 
gotten. One  week  before,  the  term 
Trinity  Church  brought  to  mind  the 
building;  now  it  meant  these  people, 
their  hearts  and  character.  He 
begged  his  hearers  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, but  to  stand  by  the  church 
and  parish,  and  be  true,  faithful  and 
persistent  workers.  The  larger  and 
grander  history  of  the  society  since 
what  seemed  its  darkest  day  attests 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  great  preacher's 
exhortation. 

General  Burt,  the  postmaster  of 
Boston  at  that  time,  was  apprehensive 
when  he  saw  what  progress  the  con- 
flagration   was    making    early    in    the 


evening,  that  the  post  of- 
fice, in  the  old  Exchange 
building  on  State  Street, 
was  not  safe,  and  he  wisely 
ordered  all  the  mail  matter 
removed  to  the  Custom 
House.  The  precaution 
was  not  wasted ;  for  about 
eight  o'clock  Sunday 
morning  the  fire  reached 
the  foreign  letter  depart- 
ment, badly  damaging  the 
building  and  burning  out 
the  sub-treasury  rooms. 
The  Old  South  Church 
was  spared,  however;  and 
later  it  was  to  this  vener- 
able and  hallowed  struc- 
ture that  the  post  office 
was  temporarily  removed. 
But  while  the  old  office 
had  to  be  abandoned,  the 
new  post  office  building, 
occupying  the  block  be- 
tween Water  and  Milk 
.  ^  Streets,  Devonshire  Street 

and  Post  Office  Square, 
and  then  nearing  comple- 
tion, proved  a  saving  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  It 
was  worth  more  to  the  depart- 
ment than  all  the  explosion  of 
buildings  that  had  been  fitfully  car- 
ried on  through  the  night,,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  chief,  but  with  his 
consent,  so  great  was  the  outside 
pressure.  The  use  of  powder  on  that 
occasion  has  since  been  considered  of 
very  doubtful  value,  and  few  of  the 
survivors  of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
flames  care  to-day  to  claim  any  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Probably  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  quite  as  satis- 
factory had  not  a  pound  of  the  explo- 
sive been  used.  But  the  new  post 
office,  with  its  great  area  and  its  com- 
paratively non-combustible  character, 
was  an  effective  bulwark,  and  Bos- 
tonians  should  cherish  it,  not  simply 
as  one  of  the  city's  most  stately,  or- 
namental and  useful  features  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  their  sturdiest  de- 
fender at  a  time  when  they  were  most 
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sorely  beset.  The  young  giant  did 
not  pass  through  the  ordeal  without 
carrying  the  scars  of  the  conflict,  and 
many  a  lordly  column,  ^flaked  and 
broken  by  the  fiery  furnace,  had  later 
to  be  removed  from  its  setting  and 
replaced  by  granite  freshly  cut. 

It  was  largely  due  to  this  protec- 
tion that  the  office  of  the  Boston  Post, 
which  stood  where  the  Common- 
wealth Bank  is  now  located,  was 
saved.  Even  at  that  it  did  not  escape 
entirely  unscathed.  Its  composing 
room  was  badly  demoralized,  and  the 
adjoining  building  was  in  ruins.  Its 
walls  looked  suspicious  on  that  Sun- 
day morning,  and  the  editorial  work 
for  the  following  day  was  done  in  one 
of  the  hotels ;  but  a  further  examina- 
tion when  the  embers  cooled  restored 
confidence,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
forces  of  the  paper  were  in  their  ac- 
customed places.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script was  not  so  fortunate.  That 
same  year  it  had  moved  into  a  new 
office,  one  of  the  best  appointed  in 
New  England,  leaving  its  former  of- 


fice on  Washington  Street  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Boston  Globe,  which 
that  year  first  took  its  place  in  the 
newspaper  family  of  Boston.  The 
Transcript  had  reached  that  point  in 
its  history  which  .made  its  owners  and 
publishers  feel  that  their  former  ef- 
forts had  borne  the  hoped  for  fruit 
and  that  its  future  was  secure.  It 
stood  high  in  public  estimation  then 
as  now.  It  had  established  itself  in  a 
new  home  with  an  equipment  which 
enabled  it  to  reach  out  toward  larger 
results  than  it  had  hitherto  achieved ; 
and  to  have,  in  a  single  night,  all  the 
material  evidences  of  its  existence 
wiped  out  was  one  out  of  many  con- 
spicuous instances  that  marked  the 
partial  wreck  of  the  labor  of  years. 
The  insurance  was  doubtful,  and  even 
at  the  best  it  could  not  replace  all  that 
had  been  lost.  It  was  a  crucial,  but 
in  the  end  a  triumphal  test  of  the 
value  of  good  will ;  and  with  that  as 
its  capital,  backed  by  the  energy  and 
business  judgment  of  its  proprietors, 
it  rose  from  its  apparent  ruin  to  be- 
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come  in  the  end  stronger  than  ever 
before.  The  Globe  at  that  time  had 
no  evening  edition,  and  through  its 
courtesy  the  Transcript  was  enabled 
to  make  use  of  its  plant  until  more 
permanent  arrangements  could  be 
made.  The  fate  of  the  Pilot,  causing 
the  loss  of  nearly  or  quite  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  Saturday  Evening  Gazette 
was  also  in  the  track  of  the  fire.  Its 
force  of  editors,  reporters  and  com- 
positors worked  up  to  the  last  pos- 
sible moment  Sunday  morning,  and 
escaped  from  the 
burning  build- 
ing, having  had 
time  to  take  only 
one  impression 
of  the  paper, 
which  kept  its 
own  file  unbro- 
ken and  is  to-day 
the  most  i  n- 
teresting  a  n  d 
valuable  copy 
of  the  paper 
ever  published. 
Altogether  it 
was  a  night  of 
great  destruc- 
tion for  the  news- 
paper and  other 
periodical       pud- 


captain    LEWIS    P.    WEBBER. 

lishing  business.  Among  the  shar- 
ers in  this  common  misfortune 
were  the  Waverlcy  Magazine,  Amer- 
ican Railway  Times,  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  Ballou's  Monthly 
Magazine,  Banner  of  Light,  Boston 
Almanac  and  Business  Directory,  Free- 
mason's Monthly  Magazine,  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  Gleason's  Month- 
ly Companion,  Sierra  Magazine,  Tem- 
perance Press,  Yankee  Blade,  and  a 
number  of  trade  and  other  special 
journals,  besides  the  plant  of  the  state 
printers,  Wright  and  Potter. 
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Harvard  University  was  a  heavy 
loser.  According  to  the  president's 
estimates,  the  stores  oi>  Franklin, 
Arch  and  Hawley  streets,  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood,  were  val- 
ued at  $562,000,  and  the  annual  rental 
was  $38,000,  the  tenants  paying  the 
taxes.  Less  than  half  the  insurance 
was  collectible,  while  the  president 
and  fellows  were  called  upon  for  as- 
sessments in  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  amount  of  $6,300.     The 


considered  large ;  but  after  another 
brave  fight  of  an  hour  or  two  it  was 
extinguished, — and  that  ended  "the 
great  conflagration,"  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  over  $75,000,000  and 
at  least  a  dozen  lives.  The  loss  on 
buildings  was  estimated  at  $13,500,- 
000 ;  on  boots,  shoes  and  leather, 
$11,000,000;  on  dry  goods  and  wool- 
lens, $11,000,000;  and  on  wool, 
$5,500,000.      The  demands  upon   the 
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loss  of  so  many  assets  and  so  much 
income  was  a  severe  strain  upon  even 
a  strong  educational  institution ;  but 
its  friends  helped  by  responses  to  ap- 
peals for  aid  greatly  to  lighten  the 
burden. 

The  fire  was  brought  under  control 
Sunday  morning,  police  and  troops 
guarding  the  ruins.  .  Sunday  night 
there  was  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the 
building  of  Shreve,  Crump  and  Low 
on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  resulting  in  a  fire  that 
in   ordinarv   times   would    have   been 


insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  Massachusetts,  after  deducting  sal- 
vage, were  $56,500,000,  over  $38,000,- 
000  of  which  had  been  placed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts offices  alone.  Over  thirty 
companies  were  compelled  to  settle 
up  their  business  or  reduce  their  cap- 
ital. 

For  days  and  weeks  afterward  Bos- 
ton was  the  Mecca  of  the  curious  and 
presented  a  bewildering  and  ever 
changing  spectacle  even  to  its  own 
citizens.  The  stores  and  offices  that 
had  been  spared  by  the  fire  were  in 
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great  demand.  Business  had  to  be 
transacted  in  more  contracted  quar- 
ters, and  comparatively  fortunate 
were  they  who  could  obtain  even  lim- 
ited accommodations  in  which  to 
bring  together  the  odds  and  ends  of  a 
former  business  and  have  a  definite 
point  at  which  to  meet  their  old  cus- 
tomers and  clients.  The  personal  no- 
tices in  the  newspapers  filled  many 
columns.  They  were  not  so  much 
advertisements  of  business  in  its 
active  sense  as  of  re-locations  and 
preparations  for  business.  It  was  as 
if  the  members  of  a  community  had 
been  scattered  by  a  great  calamity 
and  were  trying  to  reassemble  and  re- 
discover one  another.  There  was  the 
bond  of  a  common  misfortune,  each 
one  bearing  his  own  burden  more 
bravely  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  his  courage  and  his  effort 
helped  others  as  well  as  himself. 
There  were  the  strong  sympathy  and 
the   strong  determination   which  ani- 


mate pioneer  men  and  women  in  new 
and  formidable  enterprises.  They 
were  pilgrims,  many  of  them  begin- 
ning life's  struggles  afresh,  but  brave 
hearted,  hopeful  and  energetic.  It 
was  not  easy  to  find  even  the  sites 
where  lordly  temples  of  commerce 
had  stood  but  a  short  time  previous. 
Not  in  all  cases  could  even  the  streets 
be  located.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
drift  or  glacial  movement,  some 
Titanic  force  of  nature,  had  passed 
over  and  strewn  eighty  acres  of  the 
fair  city  with  bowlders  and  wreckage, 
— though  there  were  some  features 
that  suggested  internal  fires  rather 
than  external  ice.  For  days  and  days 
coils  of  smoke  ascended,  as  the  smoul- 
dering embers  kept  eating  into  buried 
treasure,  the  whole  suggesting  the 
crater  of  a  great  volcano  with  escapes 
of  steam  and  gas  through  the  numer- 
ous fissures.  On  Washington  Street, 
between  Summer  and  Milk  streets, 
one  stately  white  marble  front,  which 
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is  still  there,  remained  to  tell  where 
the  handsome  store  of  Macullar,  Wil- 
liams and  Parker  had  stood,  as  if 
waiting  to  have  the  story  of  the  con- 
flict graven  on  its  hardly  soiled  ex- 
panse. The  wholesale  drug  house  of 
Weeks  and  Potter  was  burned  to  the 
basement,  but  its  large  stock  of  goods 
below  the  sidewalk  made  fragrant  fuel 
for  days.  From  time  to  time  the 
votive  fires  would  reach  new  kinds  of 
incense  and  perfumed  that  portion  of 
the  city  for  blocks  in  each 
direction. 

Perhaps  no  local  event 
in  Boston's  history  has 
challenged  the  descriptive 
powers  of  more  people  to 
ambitious  exploitation 

than  this  fire.     It  seemed 
at  the  time  impossible  to 
write    or    speak    or    think 
about      it      in      every-day 
terms  and  figures.     When 
anyone  sits  before  a  bright 
open  grate  in  reverie  and 
permits     his     imagination 
to     ramble     uncontrolled, 
curious  shapes  and  scenes 
take  form  before  it.   There 
could  hardly  have  been  a 
limit,  then,  to  the  sugges- 
tiveness    of   the    spectacle, 
magnified  as  it  was  to  Ti- 
tanic    proportions.       One 
New  York  paper  informed 
the    world    next    day    that 
"inside  the  massive  gran- 
ite walls  the  hungry  flames 
fed   fatly   on    the   timbers, 
roared  up  through  the  ele- 
vator shaft  as  through  a  furnace  chim- 
ney,  and   leaped   up   to   the   mansard 
roof,    lapping   it    around    and   flaring 
redly   out   to   the   gaze   of   the   silver 
moon,  as  a  fiery  Sappho,  pulsed  with 
hot,    passionate    blood,    would    glare 
and  gloat  beside  the  ice-cold  chaste- 
ness    of    Diana."      This    shows    what 
fiery    and   perhaps    other   inspiration, 
with  unlimited  space  at  his  command, 
would    do   for   an   unbridled   reporter 
writing  at  a  fixed  sum   per  column. 
It   seems   appropriate   to    insert   here 


the  less  artificial  and  less  florid  de- 
scription written  by  a  young  law  stu- 
dent, who  had  just  begun  preparation 
for  his  profession,  to  friends  at  home. 
In  the  more  than  twenty-six  years 
that  have  intervened  between  that  red- 
letter  date  and  the  present  he  has 
climbed  the  ladder  of  legal  fame  and 
success  to  a  point  where  few  if  any  in 
Boston  stand  above  him  in  his  own 
line  of  practice.  At  that  time  he  was 
one  of  the  promising  sons  of  a  coun- 


try town,  the  graduate  of  a  country 
college,  and  city  experiences  were  to 
him  both  new  and  interesting.  He 
was  evidently  a  devotee  of  the  drama, 
for  a  city-bred  young  man  would 
hardly  have  left  the  impressive  real- 
ism of  that  raging  sea  of  flame  with 
all  its  exciting  incidents  to  witness  the 
greatest  triumph  of  dramatic  art  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  This,  however, 
he  did,  but  found  enough  to  rob  him 
of  sleep  for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
after     the     performance     was     over. 
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Probably  his  epistolary  style  has 
changed  somewhat  since  he  sent  to 
appreciative  friends  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts the  following  account  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
He  expected  that  he  would  simply  be 
following  the  accounts  of  the  news- 
papers, but  so  demoralized  were  all 
means  of  communication  that  his 
graphic  description  was  the  first  defi- 
nite intelligence  of  the  exciting  event 
conveyed  to  his  native  town,  where 
it  passed  from  the  store  to  the  church, 
and  from  the  church  to  the  families 
who  had  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  benefit  of  its  contents  at  any 
of  the  public  places  or  gatherings. 

"I  now  come  to  the  greatest  experience 
of  my  lifetime.  Before  this  the  papers  have 
brought  to  you  the  news  of  the  terrible 
fire  which  has  visited  the  city,  second  only 
to  that  of  Chicago,  jand  worse  than  that 
in  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  our 
handsomest  and  most  extensive  ware- 
houses, which  for  ten  years  have  been  the 

pride  of  Boston's  merchants.    As  Mr.  E 

and  I  were  going  to  the  Museum  last  night 
the  fire  bells  began  to  sound,  a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  causes  no  special 
alarm,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  heard  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  But  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  peculiar  brightness 
on  the  dome  of  the  State  House  and,  con- 
cluding that  it  must  be  somewhere  near, 
we  hurried.  Down  Summer  Street  we 
went;  and  on  the  corner  of  Kingston  the 
flames  were  leaping  through  the  second 
story  of  an  elegant  marble  warehouse.  On 
the  opposite  corner  was  Charles  Winches- 
ter's store,  the  roof  of  which  was  already 
on  fire.  The  fire  engines,  usually  so 
prompt,  were  towed  up  by  hand,  owing  to 
the  sickness  of  the  horses.  Thinking  no 
good  would  come  of  our  standing  on  the 
corners,  we  went  to  the  Museum  and  saw 
'Othello.'  After  this  we  hurried  down  to 
the  fire  region  again,  and  were  struck 
dumb  by  the  sight.  That  great  dry  goods 
centre,  Winthrop  Square,  which  two  hours 
before  was  covered  with  stately  architec- 
ture, which  you  would  say  would  endure 
almost  for  centuries,  was  strewn  with  a 
smoking  wreckage  of  granite,  brick  and 
mortar,  covering  almost  an  acre  in  extent. 
Millions  of  dollars  had  gone  like  the 
sparks  of  their  consumption  to  the  winds. 
The  solid  walls  on  Devonshire  Street  were 
tumbling  like  a  row  of  card  houses;  and 
long  before  Freeland,  Harding  and 
Richardson's  (Charlie's  store)  had  faded 
away  in  the  smoke,  Franklin  Street  was 
being  threatened.     I  went  to  Smith,  Steb- 


bins  and  Company's  store  to  see  Mr.  Smith 
and  Henry  Warren,  as  I  knew  them.  The 
former  was  at  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  the 
other  in  the  West.  The  clerks  were  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro.  One  was  locking  'safes, 
and  another  was  taking  a  bundle  of  fine 
cloth  on  his  back,  and  hasty  glances  were 
thrown  over  those  many  hundred  square 
feet  covered  with  the  work  of  countless 
looms  of  the  Old  World,  while  the  crack- 
ling flames  were  already  licking-  the  win- 
dows in  the  rear.  Alas,  the  swift  shuttle  of 
the  fire  moves  faster  to  destroy  than  the 
power  of  man  to  save!  The  streets  were 
roped  off  and,  surging  against  the  cables 
like  a  huge  vessel  tossed  by  heavy  seas,  a 
motley,  murmuring,  excited  throng  of 
thousands  pressed. 

"Off  toward  the  water  in  the  poor  quar- 
ter the  fire  was  heading;  and  the  hundreds 
of  families  inhabiting  those  dens  were 
crazy  with  alarm.  The  street  was  literally 
packed  with  men,  women  and  children, 
having  on  their  backs  almost  every  con- 
ceivable article  of  furniture.  Men  threw 
trunks  on  their  shoulders;  one  old  woman 
was  tugging  on  with  a  feather  bed;  an- 
other had  a  looking-glass;  two  were  carry- 
ing an  old  table.  Strong  drink  was  rag- 
ing. Every  gin  mill  was  crowded  with 
thirsty  devils  who  soon  became  demons, 
and  plunder  was  rife.  A  most  affecting 
sight  was  a  stalwart  Irishman  carrying  his 
twin  boys,  apparently  snatched  out  of  bed, 
with  a  shawl  over  them,  no  doubt  his  most 
valuable  jewels.  Soon  the  news  reached 
us  that  the  fire  had  reached  wharves,  that 
the  tide  was  out  and  vessels  stuck  fast  at 
their  moorings  were  blazing.  Then  I  made 
double  quick  time  for  Water  Street,  ordi- 
narily a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile;  but  we  must  have  walked 
four  times  that,  so  utterly  impossible  was 
it  to  penetrate  the  intervening  crowds.  At 
three  o'clock  this  morning  I  fell  asleep. 
At  6.30  I  awoke,  and  coming  down  towr 
we  got  where  the  old  office  could  be  seen, 
— a  few  iron  pillars  sticking  up  from  a 
mass  of  brick  debris.  We  mounted  uo  the 
ladders  and  staging  to  the  very  top  of  the 
new  post  office.  This,  like  a  fortress  on  its 
Milk  Street  face,  had  stopped  the  tide  of 
the  fire,  but  its  beautiful  granite  fagade  is 
smoked  and  cracked  by  the  heat.  Here 
was  a  sight  which  I  shall  remember  for 
many  a  day.  Below  us  to  the  sea  the 
flames  were  roaring  so  hot  we  had  to  turn 
our  faces.  The  buildings  which  had  been 
mined  were  tumbling  from  explosions, 
every  one  of  which  would  brine-  a  concus- 
sion of  air  that  almost  took  away  my 
breath.  Such  a  view!  Summer,  Milk, 
Water,  Devonshire,  Federal,  High,  Pearl 
and  smaller  streets  in  ruins  more  terrible 
than  ever  Carthage  saw!  Away  up  to 
Washington  Street  it  is  a  miracle  of  de- 
struction.    J.    H.    Pray   &   Sons   have   not 
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even  a  name.  The  beautiful  clothing  store 
of  Macullar,  Williams  and  Parker  has  only- 
its  marble  front  left  standing-.  Palmer  and 
Batchelder,  who  have  had  an  enviable 
name  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  now 
not  so  much  as  a  cellar  left.  Such  is  the 
unending  story.  Soldiers  confront  us,  and 
marines  with  their  carbines.  If  England 
should  wish  a  second  Bunker  Hill  and 
should  send  against  us  her  navy  in  its  pres- 
ent glory,  she  could  hardly  have  bom- 
barded Boston  so  fearfully.  Boston  Com- 
mon and  the  Public  Garden  are  piled  high 
with  every  conceivable  article  of  furniture 
and  merchandise.  Here  and  there  among 
the  trees  tents  are  seen,  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  had  taken  part  in  a  great  battle.  We 
hear  that  the  fire  is  checked.  Amen! 
But  to-morrow  will  be  a  queer  day." 

There  was  nut  a  church  in  the  city 
whose  pastor  did  not  make  some  ref- 


erence to  the  event,  hardly  one  where 
it  was  not  used  to  emphasize  moral 
responsibility  or  some  phase  of  spirit- 
ual truth.  For  the  most  part,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lesson  was  calm,  con- 
servative and  practical.  Rev.  Dr. 
Webb  said  at  the  Shawmut  Church: 


"We  are  under  a  government  which  em- 
braces the  minutest  events.  Some  natural 
law  is  violated  and  the  penalty  follows. 
Combustible  roofs,  like  the  grass  of  the 
prairie,  fed  the  fire  as  it  flew.  Has  it  not 
been  burned  into  our  souls  that  only  men 
wise  in  foresight,  quick  to  discern,  prompt 
to  act,  capable  of  leading  in  the  hour  of 
'danger,  should  be  intrusted  with  the  city's 
affairs?  The  penalty  for  imoerfect  work 
or  design,  as  in  a  ship  of  a  safe,  is  disaster. 
This  calamity  is  the  work  of  Providence; 
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but  he  who  lets  matters  rest  there  without 
investigation  is  a  fool.  Don't  put  pitch 
and  pine  in  your  buildings." 

The  propositions  were  sound  and 
the  advice  was  practical,  yet  there 
were  probably  more  men  in  the  City 
Council  at  that  time  "quick  to  dis- 
cern and  prompt  to  act"  than  there 
are  to-day.  On  that  very  Sunday 
morning,  while  the  fire  was  still  burn- 
ing, Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
making  Boston's  trial  the  theme  of  his 
discourse  to  his  Brooklyn  congrega- 
tion. 

"Upon  no  other  place,"  he  said    "could 
a  calamity  have  fallen  which  would   have 
touched  so  universally  the  national  life  and 
the  national   feeling    as   upon   the   city   of 
Boston, — this  city  from  which  were  sprung 
the  earliest  American  ideas.     By  American 
ideas    I    mean    something    definite,    some- 
thing  tangible;    I    mean    a    conception    of 
government  that  springs  from  the  people, 
is   retained   by  the   people;    I   mean   ideas 
of  that  faith  in  the   assumption  and   self- 
governing  capacities  of  man  when  rightly 
educated  and  directed  to  free  institutions. 
...  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  this  fire  is  not  an  accident; 
it  is  not  an  event  sprung  off  from  the  great 
natural  law.     The  city  had  violated  certain 
great  natural  laws.     Was  it  rieht  to  have 
streets    so    narrow    that   the    flames    could 
reach  across  so  easily?     People  say  it  has 
been  so  for  three  hundred  years,  and  there 
has  been  no  fire.     Yes,  so  there  are  plants 
that  take  a  hundred  years  to  bloom,   but 
they  do  bloom  every  hundred  years.   There 
is  a  city  not  far  from  here  that  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  this,  one  of  these  days.    Was 
it     necessary     that     buildings     should     be 
carried  up  story  after  story,  not  fireproof, 
vast  in  height,  and  then  that  a  cap  should 
be  set  upon  them,  quick  to  take  fire  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  firemen?   Is  it  wise  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  them  solid,  to  carry  up 
the  first  story  fireproof,  the  second  story 
fireproof,    the   third,    the   fourth,    the    fifth 
story,    all    fireproof,    and    then    to    put    a 
mansard   roof   on   the   top    of   all    to   take 
fire  and  scatter  sparks  around  the  neigh- 
borhood? ...  If  Boston  repeats  her  error 
now  after  suffering,  it  will  be  because  the 
fire  has  been  without  any  profit." 

There  have  been  many  sermons 
preached,  more  lay  than  clerical  prob- 
ably, in  which  the  same  warnings  and 
exhortations  have  been  uttered.  But 
a    community    awakens    slowly   to    a 


sense  of  its  dangers  and  responsibil- 
ities.   In  1871  a  new  building  law  had 
been  enacted,  which  was  intended  to 
consider  the   element  of  safety   more 
than  that  of  ornament.     But  laws  are 
not  retroactive.     The  mistakes  which 
have  demonstrated  their  necessity  still 
remain   and    invite    the    appropriate 
penalties.    It  could  not  reduce  the  ele- 
vated  lumber   piles   upon   which   the 
flames  so  greedily  fed.     But  when  the 
work    of   rebuilding   began,    it    could 
be  conformed  to  the  new  and  better 
system.     The  narrow  street  problem 
was  a  more  formidable  one.  To  Widen 
the   thoroughfares   meant   the   reduc- 
tion of  building  areas  in  a  portion  ot 
the  city  where  every  foot  of  land  was 
precious,  and  as  a  consequence,  nat- 
ural enough  perhaps,  the  opportunity 
was    permitted    to    pass    without    any 
very  marked  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect.    There  was  some  shearing  of 
corners,   a  little  trimming  about  the 
new  post  office  building,  and  the  old 
nest  about  Dock  Square  was  cleared 
out,  and  Washington  Street  extended 
and  widened  to   Haymarket   Square. 
Not  only  the  big  fire,  but  the  Rand 
and  Avery  fire   a   little   later,   helped 
along  that  valuable  and  much-needed 
public   enterprise.     The   energy   with 
which  the  citizens  set  about  rebuild- 
ing the  places  laid  waste  was  a  grati- 
fying and  admirable  illustration  of  the 
brave    and    irrepressible    spirit    with 
which  Americans,  and  especially  New 
Englanders,    meet    disaster.      During 
1873  permits  were  given  for  the  erec- 
tion of  640  buildings  of  brick,  stone, 
or  iron,  of  which  334  were  for  mer- 
cantile purposes.     The   costly  lesson 
had     not     been     entirely     profitless. 
There    was,    of    course,    considerable 
haste  manifested  in  getting  into  shape 
permanent    abiding    places,    but    no 
mansard  roofs  adorned  the  new  struc- 
tures.     Brick   or   metal   extended   to 
their  very  tops.     They  were  not   so 
beautiful,  but  they  looked  more  ser- 
viceable and  not  so  easy  a  prey  to  the 
old  enemy. 

It  is  interesting  and  reassuring  to 
compare  the  fire-fighting  resources  of 
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the   city  to-day   with   those   available 
in    1872;   and  even  the   difference   in 
figures   fails   to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Since  that  date  Boston  has  expanded 
by    the    annexation    of    Charlestown, 
West    Roxbury    and    Brighton.      In 
1872  the  force  and  equipment  relied 
upon  to  protect  the  city  against  fire 
consisted  of   106  permanent  and  363 
call  men,  21  steam  fire  engines,  7  lad- 
der trucks,  11  independent  hose  com- 
panies and  3  wagons  carrying  chem- 
ical hand  extinguishers.     In  1899  the 
force  is  over  700  permanent  men  and 
only  about  90  call  men.    There  are  43 
steam   fire   engines   in  active   service, 
including  2   steam  self-propellers,   17 
ladder   trucks,   4   of   them   the   aerial 
pattern,  2  fire  boats,  either  one  equal 
to  a  half  dozen  land  engines,  2  water 
towers,   12  chemical  engines,  3  com- 
bination  hose   and   chemical   wagons 
and  4  combination  ladder  and  chem- 
ical  trucks,   besides   chemical   attach- 
ments upon  6  of  the  regular  ladder 
trucks.    But  this  is  not  all.    The  char- 
acter of  the  fire  department  has  under- 
gone a  complete  metamorphosis.     It 
has  been  changed  from  a  provincial 
to  a  metropolitan  service.     This  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  devoted  men  who 
led  and  served  in  the  old  days  and 
whose  perception  of  their  needs,  even 
at  that  time,   was  far  in  advance  of 
their  resources.     The  great  majority 
of  the  department  in   1872  were  call 
men  or  minutemen,  who  had  regular 
vocations  and  regarded  this  service  as 
an    avocation,    responding   when    the 
fire  bells  rang,  but  not  confined  to  the 
apparatus  houses.    To-day  only  about 
twelve  per  cent  are  of  that  class,  the 
others  being  permanent ;  and  the  per- 
centage is  growing  smaller  each  year. 
In  less  than  another  decade  the  call 
element  will  have  been  eliminated  and 
only  "regulars"  will  feel  called  upon 
to     respond     when     the     fire     alarm 
sounds.      The    sooner    this    status    is 
reached,  the  better.     No  other  city  in 
the   country   of   the   size   and   impor- 
tance   of    Boston    now    employs    call 
men.      The   value   of   one   permanent 
man  is  easily  equal  to  that  of  two  call 


men,  not  intrinsically,  but  on  account 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  dif- 
ferent systems. 

The  training  and  the  discipline  are 
to-day  much  more  exact  and  severe 
than  at  that  period.    The  civil  service 
system  has  superseded  the  old  method 
of  election  and  the  later  method  ot 
appointment  directly  by  the  fire  de- 
partment   authorities.      The    prelimi- 
naries through  which  a  candidate  for 
the   department   must   now   pass   are 
quite  formidable  in  themselves.     He 
must  in  the  first  place  be  of  sufficient 
height  and  weight.    These  conditions 
satisfied,  he  is  furnished  with  an  ap- 
plication blank  containing  a  number 
of    searching    questions    bearing  on 
health,    character    and    qualifications. 
If  these  pass  inspection,  he  is  in  due 
time,  which  may  be  weeks  or  months, 
called   before   the   examiners   for   his 
mental  examination,  which  is  within 
the  range  of  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation,  plus   some   questions  bearing 
on     local     geography     and     general 
knowledge  of  the  department  he  de- 
sires   to    enter.      If    he    passes    this 
ordeal  above  sixty-five  per  cent,  the 
doctor  takes  him  in  hand,  and  if  he 
approves  his  physical  condition  he  is 
accounted  a  desirable  risk  for  a  life 
insurance  company.     But  the  inven- 
tory does  not  end  there.     The  next 
thing    is    the    gymnasium,    where    he 
undergoes  at  expert  hands  measure- 
ment of  limbs  and  muscles,  tests  of 
expansion,  and  is  put  through  various 
forms   of   exercise,    such   as   running, 
swinging,  rope  and  ladder  climbing, 
etc.,  the  condition  of  heart  and  lungs 
being  tried  after  each   effort.     If  he 
comes  up  to  standard,  the  three  rat- 
ings, mental,  medical  and  physical  are 
averaged,  and  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date is  placed  upon  the  eligible  list. 
Here  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer,  until  some  day 
the  fire  commissioner  sends  up  for  a 
batch  of  men  to  fill  vacancies,  and  his 
number  is  reached.    Usually  there  are 
more   names   sent   down   than   candi- 
dates applied  for,  so  that  a  request  to 
appear  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
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appointment.  Should  he  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  selected,  he  goes  on 
the  permanent  substitute  list  on  pro- 
bation. Then  the  department  receives 
him  in  hand,  and  he  must  take  a 
thirty  days'  course  in  the  drill  school. 
This  involves  becoming  acquainted 
by  practical  experience  with  the  ap- 
paratus and  appliances  upon  which  he 
will  be  employed,  climbing  pompier 
ladders,  coming  down  ropes  from 
lofty  buildings,  holding  the  jumping 
net  and  jumping  into  it,  the  throwing 
of  ladders,  the  attachment  and  run- 
ning of  hose,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  which  suggest  themselves  to 
the  seasoned  fireman  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  prospect  sometimes  dis- 
courages men  who  have  tried  for 
years  to  enter  the  department  and 
have  come  as  far  as  the  threshold.  If 
the  drill  school  service  satisfies  the 
drill  master  and  his  superior  officers, 
the  candidate  in  five  months  more  is 
confirmed  as  a  permanent  substitute, 
to  be  promoted  a  year  or  so  later  to  a 
full  permanent  member.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  under  the  present  system 
something  more  than  political  "pull" is 
necessary  to  enter  tne  department  and 
that  its  present  members  have  been 
carefully  sifted,  selected  and  tested. 

A  repetition,  or  even  an  approach 
to  a  repetition,  of  the  great  fire  of 
1872  is  not  now  probable.  Still, 
under  even  present  conditions,  de- 
structive conflagrations  are  possible. 
A  permanent  and  carefully  drilled  and 
disciplined  force,  improved  apparatus 
and  more  of  it,  a  more  nearly  perfect 
fire  alarm  system,  and  better  methods 
based  on  larger  experience  have  de- 
creased the  liability  to  sweeping  con- 
flagrations, though  the  more  general 
distribution  of  electrical  currents  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  greatly  increased  the  risks 
of  fire.  Placing  the  wires  under 
ground  has  reduced  the  dangers  of  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, yet  this  ubiquitous  and  elusive 
element  still  demands  the  utmost  vig- 
ilance to  keep  in  check  its  mischiev- 
ous tendencies.. 


Within  the  last  few  months  the  city 
has  taken  a  step  in  advance  with  re- 
spect to  efficient  fire  fighting,  whose 
large  value  and  significance  even  her 
own  citizens  as  yet  but  faintly  realize. 
Even  before  1872  the  suggestion  had 
been  made  of  a  system  of  pipes  run- 
ning through  the  business  section  to 
be  fed  directly  from  the  harbor  by 
means  of  stationary  pumps.  Little 
attention  was  given  it  at  the  time,  arid 
for  twenty  years  or  more  the  idea  lay 
fallow.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the 
fire  commissioners  appealed  to  the 
City  Council  for  authority  and  money 
to  equip  the  city  with  sea-pipes,  the 
power  to  be  furnished  by  the  city's 
two  powerful  fire  boats.  The  propo- 
sition was  revived  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  last  some  attention  was  given 
it,  and  the  first  instalment  of  the  sys- 
tem was  run  into  Post  Office  Square 
from  the  harbor.  The  expert  test  a 
few  months  ago  demonstrated  that 
here  was  a  new  and  powerful  aux- 
iliary, capable  of  very  wide  extension 
and  large  development.  It  proved 
that  the  full  force  of  the  fire  boats  was 
virtually  available  as  far  away  from 
the  water  front  as  Washington  and 
Tremont  Streets;  and  this  is  but  an 
experimental  section.  It  can  be  run 
all  over  the  business  portion,  the  Back 
Bay,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  South  Boston  and  other  divi- 
sions. Permanent  steam  pumping 
stations  are  the  results  to  look  for- 
ward to ;  but  the  fire  boats  will  do 
very  well  at  present.  Not  only  can 
this  system  be  made  more  effective  in 
large  fires  than  anything  upon  which 
we  have  previously  relied,  but  it  is 
also  more  economical  and  more 
nearly  infallible  in  a  sudden  and  great 
emergency.  Boston  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  in  any  hurry  in  this  mat- 
ter. Sometimes  new  ideas  have  to  be 
burned  into  her  before  they  will  take 
effect.  But  she  is  learning  surely,  if 
not  very  rapidly ;  and  though  she  can- 
not expect  to  be  wholly  exempt  from 
large  fires  in  the  future,  it  is  probable 
that  she  has  seen  the  last  of  her  really 
great  conflagrations. 
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EDUCATION  in  a  democracy  is 
so  fundamental  that  education 
may  almost  be  looked  upon  as 
another  way  of  spelling  democracy. 
No  democracy  in  the  modern  world 
can  be  permanent  or  be  secure  which 
is  not  an  educated  democracy.  In  a 
nation  where  the  masses  of  men  have 
a  few  superior  men  to  think  for  them 
and  manage  them,  things  will  go  on 
well  for  a  time,  they  will  at  least  go  on 
somehow,  if  these  superior  men  are 
informed  and  disciplined,  if  they  think 
and  act  well.  But  when  a  people  un- 
dertake to  do  their  own  kingship,  then 
it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  them- 
selves be  fit  to  be  kings,  with  the 
knowledge  and  training  that  make 
them  able  to  lead  themselves.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  then  it  is  inevitable 
that  leader  and  led,  who  are  one,  shall 
fall  into  the  ditch,  and  democracy 
come  to  an  end.  The  issue  proposed 
to  our  modern  democracy  is  that  de- 
fined in  the  title  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
famous  essay,  "Culture  and  Anarchy." 
If  there  is  not  culture  in  a  democracy, 
if  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not 
cultivated,  educated,  trained  in  mind 
and  in  conscience,  then  anarchy  will 
come  in  that  democracy ;  and  when 
there  has  been  anarchy  enough  in  it, 
that  democracy  will  die. 

The  founders  of  New  England  had 
true  instincts  when  almost  as  soon  as 
they  landed  they  reared  beside  their 
churches  the  college  and  the  school. 
Washington  appreciated  rightly  the 
necessity  of  the  republic  when  he 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  in  which  there  should  be 
taught  "the  principles  of  politics  and 
good  government,"  and  when  he  said 
to  his  countrymen  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, "Promote  as  an  object  of  pri- 
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mary  importance  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
ernment gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened."  The  glory  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  second  only  to 
that  of  its  declaration  that  "there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,"  was  its 
declaration  that  "religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aggd." 

That  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation have  been  encouraged  and 
maintained  in  our  American  republic 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  is 
the  greatest  credit  of  the  republic  and 
its  greatest  security.  The  public 
school  is  the  most  beneficent  and  the 
most  influential  of  the  republic's  insti- 
tutions. There  is  nothing  else  to 
which  it  should  give  so  close  attention, 
and  nothing  which  it  is  so  important, 
were  it  for  political  considerations 
alone,  to  keep  intelligently  organized 
and  directed.  The  public  school  is  the 
great  democratizer  and  disciplinarian ; 
and  it  is  at  its  own  cost  and  the  cost 
of  the  whole  body  politic  that  any 
class  of  our  people  withholds  from  it  its 
personal  interest.  It  is  with  the  great- 
est jealousy  that  we  should  regard  the 
multiplication  of  private  schools  in  our 
cities.  The  private  school,  save  in 
rare  instances  indeed,  works  a  wrong 
to  the  child  whom  it  takes  under  its 
control,  and  is  the  instrument  where- 
by the  family  which  patronizes  it 
works  a  wrong  to  the  community.  It 
is  seldom  the  case  that  the  boy  or  girl 
sent  to  the  private  school  could  not 
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receive  a  better  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  their  own  city,  an  educa- 
tion better  calculated  to  prevent  the 
baneful  sense  of  class  distinction  and 
to  give  the  free  and  sturdy  training 
which  best  fits  for  life  in  a  democratic 
commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  do  not 
withdraw  from  these  that  earnest  and 
persistent  watchfulness  and  care  which 
they  demand  from  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen. The  presence  in  a  school  of  a 
man's  own  child  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  that  man's  effort  to  keep  the  school 
efficient ;  while  no  expression  of  in- 
terest by  word  of  mouth  can  balance 
his  actual  slight  and  disrepect. 

At  his  inauguration  the  other  day 
as  president  of  Amherst  College,  Pro- 
fessor Harris  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  duty  of  the  scholar  or  the  man  of 
letters  in  a  democracy  and  the  educa- 
tion which  best  fits  him  for  his  duty. 
We  have  come  to  a  time  in  America 
when  we  have  to  consider  more  care- 
fully than  ever  before  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  education  best  cal- 
culated to  make  good  citizens  in  a 
democracy.  The  republic  is  coming 
to  its  period  of  real  trial  and  test.  We 
have  been  exempt  hitherto  from  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
are  constant  quantities  in  European 
nations.  We  have  had  immense  elbow 
room  and  freest  opportunity,  and 
could  safely  take  risks  and  make  ex- 
periments which  will  not  hereafter  be 
easy.  Whatever  else  is  to  be  said  of 
the  events  of  the  last  year,  it  is  true 
that  they  have  effectually  terminated 
our  old  isolation  and  brought  us 
where  we  must  share  the  common  lot 
and  common  responsibilities  of  mor- 
tals. It  seems  to  be  a  law  that  certain 
peoples  are  sometimes  given  special 
privileges  in  which  to  work  out  exper- 
iments and  develop  institutions  for 
their  own  good  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  then  they  are  to 
be  swept  back  with  whatever  leaven- 
ing power  they  have  into  the  general 
mass.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  repub- 
lic in  its  first  century  to  maintain  its 


republican  character  and  its  fidelity  to 
freedom,  because  there  has  been  noth- 
ing to  threaten  them.  It  is  the  next 
century  which  will  determine  whether 
democracy  and  love  of  freedom  are 
more  than  mere  traditions  with  the 
great  body  of  our  people,  and  whether 
we  shall  stand  up  more  stanchly  for 
those  great  principles  which  we  preach 
about  than  other  peoples  who  have  not 
preached  so  much  nor  had  such  privi- 
leges to  boast  of. 


The  idealist,  whose  hope  and  confi- 
dence are  high,  and  whose  demands 
are  large,  is  again  and  again  chagrined 
and  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his 
nation  to  rise  to  great  occasions ;  and 
many  men  in  the  republic  have  been 
grieved  and  surprised  at  the  low  stand- 
ards of  patriotism  which  have  been 
revealed  during  the  past  year  in  great 
sections  of  our  people,  at  the  readiness 
with  which  so  many  have  yielded  to 
popular  clamor  and  the  superficiality 
with  which  they  have  construed  their 
duties  and  interpreted  the  obligations 
of  America  to  mankind.  But  it  is  al- 
ways easy  to  be  affected  too  deeply  by 
these  superficialities  and  infidelities 
and  easy  to  magnify  their  extent.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  men  who  do  deep 
and  constructive  thinking  and  the  men 
of  intellectual  independence  are  always 
fewer  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving, and  true  that  most  men  in  a 
democracy,  as  well  as  under  other 
governments,  take  their  cue  from  lead- 
ers ;  but  it  is  also  true  and  never  to  be 
doubted  that  a  great  people  cannot 
live  for  generations  under  the  constant 
influence  of  schools  and  libraries  and 
churches,  amidst  institutions  which 
educate  and  moralize  and  represent 
noble  ideals,  without  being  pervaded 
and  dominated  by  those  influences  to 
a  degree  which  gives  them  mighty  re- 
serve forces.  These  influences  do  not 
count  for  nothing;  they  count  for 
good,  for  steadiness  and  insight  and 
conscientious  anxiety ;  and  these  qual- 
ities we  surely  have  a  right  to  believe 
will  come  more  and  more  to  the  front 
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and  make  themselves  more  and  more 
controlling  as  the  pressure  upon  the 
vital  things  which  the  nation  stands 
for  and  ought  to  stand  for  becomes 
greater  and  more  evident. 

We  may  confidently  rely  upon  what 
public  education  in  the  century  has 
done  for  the  nation ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  our  duty  to  put  greater  thought 
and  wisdom  into  our  education  for  the 
days  which  are  to  come.  We  are  to 
consider  more  carefully  the  educa- 
tional function  of  everything  which  af- 
fects the  mind  of  the  people, — the 
church,  the  newspaper,  the  library, 
the  platform.  We  are  to  consider 
above  all  that  it  is  the  public  school 
which  gives  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
American  people  their  chief  intellec- 
tual opportunity,  and  which  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  determine  the 
character  of  their  citizenship.  It  be- 
comes more  than  ever  important  to 
put  a  stop  here  to  whatever  is  waste- 
ful, amateurish  and  aimless,  and  to 
make  our  education  of  the  sort  that 
will  animate  our  boys  and  girls  with 
high  ideals,  with  a  patriotism  that  is 
intelligent  and  worthy,  and  with  a 
sense  of  their  obligations  as  citizens  of 
the  world. 


Whatever  rightly  disciplines  the 
mind  and  conscience,  whatever  gives 
important  knowledge  and  strengthens 
the  will,  is  good  education  for  citizen- 
ship; but  the  wise  study  of  history 
and  politics  is  especially  this.  Such 
study  is  peculiarly  imperative  in  our 
American  public  schools  to-day;  and 
it  is  reassuring  to  find  in  what  increas- 
ing measure  attention  is  being  given 
to  it.  These  studies  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  right  way,  or  a  wrong  way. 
History  itself  may  be  taught  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  emancipate  and  inspire  the 
boy  or  girl,  or  it  may  be  so  taught  as 
to  enslave  them  with  prejudices  which 
shall  make  them  centres  of  discord  and 
damage  in  the  time  of  national  storm 
and  stress.  We  were  recently  led  by 
the  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Plim- 
soll  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  popular 


mind  of  England  and  America  of  the 
varying  ways  in  which  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries  have  been 
told  the  story  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  their  school  histories.  The 
English  boy  and  girl  are  taught  by 
almost  every  text-book  to  view  the 
American  cause  in  the  Revolution  as 
a  righteous  cause,  and  grow  up  look- 
ing upon  Washington  and  Sam 
Adams  as  heroes,  helped  by  it  from 
the  start  to  an  admiration  of  America. 
The  American  boy  and  girl  have  for 
the  most  part  been  told  the  same  story' 
in  a  way  that  hurries  them  from  the 
schoolroom  to  set  up  sticks  in  the 
back  yard  and  shoot  at  them  as  red- 
coats, thinking  little  or  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox  and 
almost  every  man  in  that  great  period 
of  English  history  whose  name  still 
lives  was  the  friend  of  America,  and 
that  the  conflict  was  largely  a  common 
one  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  parties  there  and  here  upon  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  True  patriot- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  sen- 
timents of  the  human  heart ;  but  a  bas- 
tard patriotism  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  mischievous  disturbers, — and 
history  can  easily  be  so  taught  as  to 
promote  it. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  advents  in 
the  public  schools  is  that  of  the  study 
of  Civil  Government.  The  advance 
of  this  study  during  the  last  twenty 
vears  and  the  multiplication  of  excel- 
lent text-books  upon  the  subject  are 
among  the  most  wholesome  and  grate- 
ful signs  of  the  times.  There  are  few' 
of  the  schools  in  the  country  to-day 
where  this  study  does  not  find  a  place  ; 
and  this  is  a  hopeful  thing.  A  boy 
cannot  go  through  such  a  book  as 
John  Fiske's  "Civil  Government,"  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  similar  text-books, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  proper 
teacher,  without  being  fitted  by  it  to 
become  a  distinctly  better  citizen. 
The  study  of  English  literature  does 
not  stimulate  every  boy  who  takes  it 
up  to  become  a  literary  man,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  did ;  but  it  does 
help  every  one  to  know  the  difference 
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between  a  good  book  and  a  bad 
one,  and  to  love  the  one  and  hate 
the  other, — and  that  is  not  a  pity; 
that  makes  for  worthier  standards  and 
a  better  life  in  the  community.  So 
the  study  of  politics  in  the  schools 
does  not  tend  to  make  the  pupils, 
strictly  speaking,  politicians,  although 
it  were  not  to  be  regretted  if  it  did  in 
greater  measure.  It  does  help  every 
boy  and  girl  to  know  a  good  mayor, 
a  good  governor  or  president  or  judge, 
and  a  bad  one,  when  they  see  them, 
and  to  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other 
more  intelligently  and  more  surely. 
It  helps  them  to  know  better  what 
their  government  ought  to  be ;  and 
that  is  the  primary  condition  of  their 
helping  to  make  and  keep  it  such. 


These  studies  should  be  not  only 
studies  of  the  school ;  they  should  also 
be  studies  of  the  home.  They  are 
studies  which,  unlike  many  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  schools,  are  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  whole  household. 
Father  and  mother  and  children  to- 
gether should  read  of  the  history  and 
institutions  of  their  country,  and  of 
the  political  duties  which  all  Ameri- 
cans alike  are  called  on  to  discharge. 
The  public  libraries  should  make 
themselves  strong  in  works  of  a  popu- 
lar political  character  and  make  them- 
selves nurseries  of  good  citizenship. 
The  public  library  is  coming  to  a  new 
and  distinct  educational  significance 
among  us.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  true 
— much  liberal  library  legislation  else- 
where has  made  it  cease  to  be  true, 
and  we  are  all  glad  of  it — that  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  free  public  li- 
braries in  the  United  States  were  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  where  to-day 
there  is  not  a  town  without  library 
privileges.  In  every  part  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time  the  public  library 
is  coming  into  existence  and  making 
itself  controllingly  felt  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  In  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  recent  legislation,  the 
public  library  in  many  places  is  under 
the    control     of    the    school    board, 


viewed  as-  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education.  The  boy  and  girl 
graduating  from  the  high  school,  or 
graduating  from  the  grammar  school, 
if  with  the  grammar  school  they  must 
stop,  are  told  that  the  place  of  their 
future  education  is  the  public  library, 
and  that  to  this  school  the  community 
expects  all  its  citizens  to  repair  as  long 
as  they  live.  The  emphasis  thus 
placed  upon  the  thought  that  democ- 
racy is  always  a  school  and  that  the 
State  expects  all  its  people  to  be  ever 
informing  and  training  themselves  for 
their  duties  is  a  most  admirable  and 
inspiring  emphasis.  Our  people  need 
to  take  deeply  to  heart  that  if  they  are 
to  be  true  to  their  great  democratic 
heritage  and  pass  on  unimpaired  to  fu- 
ture generations  the  institutions  which 
have  come  into  their  keeping,  they 
must  be  educated  people,  a  great  nation 
of  readers  and  students,  a  people  who 
have  knowledge  and  who  are  able  and 
certain  to  settle  the  complex  questions 
pressed  upon  them  in  each  election 
and  each  great  national  crisis  accord- 
ing to  fact  and  not  according  to  fic- 
tion. Above  all  is  it  important  that 
they  should  be  informed  by  a  true 
political  spirit,  that  they  should  be 
instructed  aright  as  to  what  it  is  that 
as  Americans  they  ought  to  live  and 
strive  for  in  the  world. 


There  has  just  come  to  our  table  a 
little  book  for  which,  with  reference  to 
this  great  public  need,  we  are  pecu- 
liarly grateful.  It  is  the  little  book 
by  Charles  F.  Dole,  entitled  "The 
Young  Citizen"  (published  by  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston). 
It  seems  almost  a  providential  book, 
so  exactly  does  it  meet  a  universal  need 
in  the  republic  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture. It  was  evidently  not  prepared 
strictly  as  a  text-book  to  be  studied  by 
scholars  in  the  schools,  although  it  cer- 
tainly might  well  serve  that  purpose. 
Many  are  familiar  with  the  admirable 
little  "Citizen's  Reader,"  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Forster,  which  was  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  England,  and  which 
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has  circulated  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand in  English  schools  and  among 
the  English  people.     It  is  somewhat 
along  Mr.  Forster's  lines  that  Mr.  Dole 
has  worked,  although  he  has  produced 
a    book    distinctly    superior    to    that 
popular  work.     It  is  intended,  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  "as  a  reader  for  the 
school    and    home."     "This    book    is 
written,"  he  says  in  his  foreword  to 
the    children,    "to    tell    some    of    the 
things  that  you  ought  to  know  about 
our    country.     They   are   things    that 
concern  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  na- 
tion.    They  ought  to  make  you  feel 
very  glad  of  our  country,  but,  more 
than  that,  they  should  stir  you  all  to 
do  something  to  help  make  America 
a    happier    country    in    the    twentieth 
century  than  it  has  ever  been."     This 
is  the  keynote.     The  book  is  written 
not  simply  to  instruct  young  people, 
but  to  stir  them.    It  is  an  ethical  book, 
appealing  to  the  feeling,  calculated  to 
arouse  its  young  readers  to  a  sense  of 
their  debts  and  their  duties.  It  touches 
in  many  of  its  chapters  upon  the  same 
subjects  touched  by  the  ordinary  text- 
books   in     Civil     Government — "The 
Laws  of  the  Land,"  "The  Policemen 
and  what  they  are  for,"  "The  Courts 
and  the  Judges,"  "The  Mayor,  or  the 
Head   Servant,"   "The   City   Fathers, 
or  Keeping  House   for  the   People," 
"Our  State  and  our  Governor,"  "The 
Head  of  the  Nation,"  "The  Army  and 
Navy,"    "Voting,    or    Choosing    our 
Leaders,"  "The  People's  Money,"  and 
"The  Taxes,  or  Sharing  and  Sharing 
Alike;"  but  it  touches  these  subjects 
in  its  own  new  way,  in  a  way  that  not 
only  informs  but  inspires,  a' way  that 
touches    conscience    and    appeals    to 
gratitude  and  honor.     These  chapters, 
too,  are  not  the  most  important  chap- 
ters  in   the   book,   and   they   are   not 
those  which  best  represent  its  purpose. 
This  comes  out  rather  in  such  chapters 
as  those  upon  "The  Things  that  Be- 
long to  us  all,"  "What  the  Children 
can  do  for  their  City,"  "Who  Patriots 
are,"  "Dangerous  People,"  "Traitors," 
"Our   Friends   over  the   Seas,"  "The 
City    Beautiful,"    "A    Model    Town," 


and  "The  Army  of  Peace."  Here 
we  have  the  purest  political  gospel 
preached  to  our  children  in  the  most 
winning  way.  The  new  conscience, 
the  new  humanity,  the  new  patriotism, 
speak  in  these  pages  to  the  boy  and 
girl  with  irresistible  and  most  attrac- 
tive power. 

The    noteworthy    thing    about   the 
book  altogether  is  the  way  in  which 
there  throb  throughout  its  every  page 
the   two   great   modern   principles   of 
cooperation      and     world-citizenship. 
The   boy  and   girl   are   made   to   feel 
how  organic  the  society  is  into  which 
they  are  born  to-day  in  this  republic, 
and  how  fraternal  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  true  ends  of 
society  and  of  the  State.     Socialism 
is  a  word  which  happily  has  ceased  to 
scare  people.     If  it  had  not,  we  can 
imagine  the  outcry  that  would  go  up 
in   some   particular   quarters   as    Mr. 
Dole  says  this  to  the  children :  "Would 
it  not  be  a  good  plan  if  the  State,  that 
is,    all    the    people,    owned    property, 
such  as  lands  and  forests  and  mines, 
so  as  to  get  money  without  the  need 
of  taxes?     In  some  countries  the  State 
has  property  of  its  own.     In  some  of 
our  states,  too,  there  are  vast  areas  of 
public  lands.     In  every  state,  all  the 
most  beautiful  places,  such  as  Niagara 
Falls,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  beaches  on  the  seashore, 
ought  to  be  held  by  the  State  and  kept 
open    to    the    people    forever."     Mr. 
Dole's  ideal  of  the  State  is  that  of  a  co- 
operative commonwealth,  and  his  idea 
of  civic  duty  has  not  to  do  simply  with 
taxation,    correction   and   police,   but 
with      the      constructive      endeavors 
whereby   a   people   working  together 
can  make  their  homes  and  cities  beau- 
tiful,  educational  and  noble.     "What 
sort  of  State  do  you  wish  to  live  in?" 
he  asks  the  children.     "It  is  a  State 
that  has  just  laws  for  all,  where  no  one 
can  easily  oppress  or  take  advantage 
of  another,  where  the  same  laws  hold 
for  the   poor  as   for  the  rich,   where, 
strangers  are  safe  and  respected.     It 
is  a  State  whose  schools  are  the  best 
in    the    world,    whose    children    are 
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happy,  where  every  one  has  a  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  himself.  •  It  is  a 
State  that  takes  the  kindest  care  of  all 
its   unfortunate   people,   that  tries   to 
cure  its  sick  and  to  make  good  citizens 
out    of   even    those   who    have    done 
wrong.     It  is  a  State  whose  officers, 
from  the  governor  down,  are  the  real 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  people." 
Again    he    says,    in    his    chapter    on 
"What  the  Children  can  do  for  their 
City:"   "The   children   can   make   up 
their  minds  pretty  early  what  kind  of 
a  State  they  intend  to  live  in.     They 
can   decide   that   when   they   are   old 
enough  to  vote  they  will  so  vote  as  to 
make  their  city  the  cleanest  and  most 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.    They 
will  vote  to  have  plenty  of  good  water 
and  bath-houses.     They  will  vote  to 
keep    the     streets     well     paved     and 
brightly  lighted.     They  will   vote   to 
get  rid  of  the  houses  where  disease 
always  lurks,  and  to  let  the  light  into 
the  dark,  damp  places  where  it  is  not 
now   safe   for   little   children   to   live. 
They  will  vote  for  true  and  honest 
men,  who  believe  in  the  children  and 
in  the  schools,  and  in  making  the  city 
a  city  of  real  homes, — that  is,  a  city  of 
God."     The  two  chapters,  "The  City 
Beautiful"  and  "A  Model  Town,"  are 
fine  expansions  of  this  latter  thought ; 
and  the  former  of  these  brief  chapters  is 
so  representative  of  Mr.  Dole's  spirit, 
besides   preaching   so   well   a    gospel 
that  we  in  American  cities  need  to  take 
to  heart,  that  if  we  had  space  to  give 
here  a  single  chapter  from  the  book, 
this  is  the  chapter  we  should  choose. 
If  we   had   space   to   give   another 
sample  chapter  from  the  little  book, 
it    should    be    that    entitled    "Who 
Patriots  are."  As  the  chapter  on  "The 
City  Beautiful"  expresses  so  well  the 
new   social   ideal,   so   does  the   other 
express  most  nobly  the  new  political 
and  national  ideal.     We  saw  the  other 
day  a  picture  which  bore  the  title,  "A 
Lesson   in    Patriotism."     It   was   the 
picture  of  a  gray-haired  man  showing 
a  boy  a  musket,  of  whose  fortunes  he 
was  probably  telling  the  story.     It  has 
been  a  habit — certainly  not  yet  dead— 


to  look  upon  the  gun  as  the  peculiar 
implement    and    tool    of    patriotism. 
The  extent  to  which  the  habit  lives  is 
the  measure  of  the  barbarism  which 
we   have   not    yet   transcended.     Mr. 
Dole,  with  all  proper  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  who  stood  with  Warren  on 
Bunker  Hill  and  who  followed  Grant 
to    Richmond,    and   the    sailors   who 
fought   alongside   of   Paul   Jones,    in 
Farragut's   fleet  and  with   Dewey  at 
Manila,  helps  the  young  people  to  re- 
member  that   Benjamin    Franklin   in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  Samuel 
Adams,   who   never   fought   a   battle, 
and   Robert   Morris   at   Philadelphia, 
were  no  less  patriots,  and  that  it  is  a 
sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  patriots 
must  live  in  a  time  of  war.     "Why 
should  any  one  want  to  go  to  war," 
he  asks  the  children,  "and  burn  towns 
and  kill  men?     We  do  not  believe  in 
fighting   unless   duty   compels   us   to 
fight.     Who  knows  but  that  they  are 
right  who  say  that  there  is  always  a  no- 
bler way  than  to  fight?  To  be  a  patriot 
is  to  love  one's  country.     It  is  to  be 
ready  and  willing,  if  need  comes,  to 
die  for  the  country,  as  a  good  seaman 
would   die  to   save  his   ship  and  his 
crew..    We    think    that    the    seaman 
should  be  willing  to  die,  but  we  do 
not  wish  him  to  die;  we  wish  him  to 
be  skilful  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the 
dangerous  ledges,  and  to  live  and  to 
bring  his  ship  safely  into  port,  voyage' 
after  voyage.     So  we  do  not  wish  the 
good  citizens  to  die  for  their  country, 
but  to  be  just  and  fair  and  wise,  and 
to  treat  the  people  of  other  nations  as 
their  friends,  and  so  to  live  nobly  for 
their  country."  He  shows  that  patriot- 
ism lies  in  faithfulness  to  our  coun- 
try's ideals,  in  work  to  make  the  coun- 
try strong  and  true,  in  fidelity  to  its 
good  laws,  in  making  its  institutions 
better,   in   paying  fair   taxes   into   its 
treasury,  and  in  treating  our  fellow- 
citizens  as  we  like  to  be  treated  om- 
selves ;  and  in  a  fine  passage  he  deals 
effectually  with   the   common   vulgar 
notion  that  the  soldier  is  the  special 
representative  of  bravery,  and  the  bat- 
tlefield its  special  theatre. 
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"Let  us  stamp  that  as  false.  Never  for- 
get it:  it  is  better  to  be  brave  to  help  men 
than  it  is  to  be  brave  to  harm  them." 

Organically  related  to  this  fine 
chapter  upon  "Who  Patriots  are"  are 
the  two  chapters  which  follow  it  upon 
"Dangerous  People"  and  "Traitors." 
The  dangerous  people  whom  Mr.  Dole 
talks  most  about  are  ignorant  people. 
"It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  America 
to  have  whole  armies  of  ignorant  peo- 
ple. The  danger  is  not  because  ig- 
norant people  wish  to  do  wrong;  they 
may  earnestly  wish  to  do  right.  The 
danger  is  that  they  cannot  easily  tell 
what  is  right.  Bad  or  selfish  men 
lead  them  astray.  They  are  more 
easily  excited  than  the  intelligent. 
They  lose  their  heads,  and  then  they  do 
things  which  work  mischief."  Dis- 
honesty, like  ignorance,  is  a  danger  to 
democracy.  "It  kills  a  nation  if  the 
people  let  the  passionate,  the  selfish 
and  the  careless  take  charge  of  the 
great  and  costly  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment." The  traitor  is  not  simply 
the  man  like  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
betrays  his  nation  in  a  crisis ;  he  is  the 
man  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy, — and  the  constant  enemies  of 
America  are  in  our  own  midst ;  they  are 
injustice,  dishonesty,  lawlessness  and 
greed.  The  most  dangerous  men  for 
America  are  the  men  who  have  had 
good  homes,  good  education  and  good 
fortune,  men  upon  whom  their  country 
has  a  right  to  depend  for  fidelity  to 
the  standards  which  should  make  and 
keep  America  noble,  but  who  are  often 
as  idle  as  the  tramps,  hanging  around 
their  fine  clubhouses,  and  never  doing 
anything  for  the  public  good ;  who 
draw  freely  from  the  great  public 
store,  but  never  pay  their  share,  and 
never  join  hands  to  redeem  their  city 
or  their  nation  from  misrule  and 
waste. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  noble  little 
book.  We  wish  that  it  might  be 
spread  broadcast  by  the  thousands 
through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  land.  A  friend  who  finished  read- 
ing it  exclaimed,  "Such  a  book  does 


more  to  make  the  nation  strong  than 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men." 
The  word  was  true,  but  was  slight 
praise.  More  and  more  we  shall  see 
that  the  army  in  a  republic  is  not  a 
source  of  strength,  but  of  weakness. 
The  sources  of  strength  in  a  republic 
are  high  ideals,  conscience  and  a  real 
fellowship. 

In  his  chapter  on  "The  Army  of 
Peace,"  Mr.  Dole  shows  our  young 
people  who  the  men  are  who  are  ren- 
dering the  country  truest  service.  In 
his  final  chapter  on  "The  Flag,"  he 
shows  them  what  the  things  are  which 
the  flag  ought  to  stand  for.  "It  is  a 
flag  of  peace ;  it  does  not  mean  hate 
to  any  other  people ;  it  is  a  sign  of 
brotherhood  and  good-will  to  all  na- 
tions. Good  Americans  are  pledged 
to  make  the  world  more  prosperous, 
happier  and  better.  They  purpose  to 
conquer  by  kindness,  by  justice,  and 
by  simple  truthfulness."  The  spirit 
of  militarism,  now  so  rampani  among 
us,  finds  everywhere  in  these  pages  its 
rebuke ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  "Our 
Friends  Over  the  Seas,"  the  author 
preaches  with  particular  persuasive- 
ness and  power  the  gospel  which  re- 
minds young  people  that  before  men 
are  Americans,  or  Englishmen,  or 
Spaniards,  or  Dutchmen,  they  are  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

Our  schools  and  homes  are  Mr. 
Dole's  debtors  for  this  noble  little 
book ;  and  every  true  American  citi- 
zen who  reads  it  will  be  especially 
grateful  that  it  is  given  us  at  just  this 
time.  It  puts  in  simplest  form,  with 
rare  skill  and  rare  common  sense,  the 
truths  which  a  democracy  always 
needs  to  heed,  but  which  are  espe- 
cially necessary  for  us  at  this  time. 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  we  had  a  book 
conceived  as  well  for  the  fathers  as 
this  is  conceived  for  the  children.  If 
but  one  class  can  have  it,  however,  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  the  children. 
If  the  spirit  of  this  book  can  inspire 
our  schools,  the  republic  is  safe ;  for 
what  controls  the  schools  controls  the 
future. 
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OLD    BOSTON    IN    ENGLAND. 

By  S.   Octavia  H olden. 


AT  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  John  Robinson 
Memorial  Church  at  Gains- 
borough, England,  in  June,  1896, 
our  ambassador,  Mr.  Bayard,  said: 
"The  heart  of  that  American  must  be 
dull  and  cold  indeed,  who,  in  return- 


SEAL    OF    OLD    BOSTON. 

ing  to  England,  is  not  instinctively 
filled  at  almost  every  step  on  his  jour- 
ney with  the  thought  that  he  is  in  his 
old  home." 

England    is    our    motherland ;    and 
there  is  no   spot  within  her  borders 
more  dear  to  the  heart  of  the   New 
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Englander,  especially  to  the  heart  of 
the  Bostonian,  than  "sombre  East 
Anglia,  so  closely  associated  with  the 
lives  of  our  forefathers,  that  low-lying 
country  stretching  away  to  the  North 
Sea,  the  old  Fen  district  of  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Many  deem  this  Fen  country  of 
England  devoid  of  beauty  and  inter- 
est. Flat  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  to  me 
every  step  of  the  way  is  satisfying  to 
the  eye  and  stimulating  to  the  heart. 
In  midsummer,  look  where  you  will, 
you  see  the  silvery  sheen  of  waving 
grasses,  the  graceful  nodding  of 
reaches  of  full-blown  wheat,  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold  of  the  flowering 
mustard,  and  acres  of  red  poppies. 
The  hedges  are  radiant  with  alder 
and  wild  roses ;  the  air  is  sweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  red  and  white  clover ; 
the  cottages  with  their  red  tiled  roofs 
are  almost  hidden  in  masses  of  flow- 
ering shrubs ;  and  the  well  tilled  fields 
suggest  comfort  and  plenty.  Truly, 
to-day  this  Fen  district  blossoms  like 
the  rose. 

But  go  back  through  the  centuries 
to  the  time  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered Britain,  to  the  year  43  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  New  Holland 
was  washed  by  retreating  tides,  and 
the  rolling  billows  of  the  mighty 
North  Sea  made  inroads  on  the 
shore.  History  tells  us  that  Claudi- 
us, Plautius,  Hadrian,  Constantius, 
Chlorus    and    Constantine   the    Great 
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— who  was  born  at  York — were  all 
dwellers  in  their  new  province.  Real- 
izing its  impor- 
tance, these  Ro- 
man  leaders, 
among  other  im- 
provements, be- 
gan the  draining 
of    the    fens,    and 

Laborers     from  -  /jjL^ 
Belgium,        under    *lFl|B 
severe       taskmas-     *t*L 
ters, — Catus      De-    ~^g 
ciamus    being    the--- 
first    Roman     offi- 
cer       who        had 
charge  of  the  im- 
prove m  e  n  t  s, — 
were    kept    hard    at 
old      Roman      embankments, 
firm      and      high ;      green 
ribands    of    turf,    curving 
with  the  line  of  the  coast, 
kept  back  the  sea  for  cen- 
turies.    I   have   wandered 
along   an   embankment   at 
Freiston  shore,  about  four 
miles  from  old  Boston,  the 
firm  turf,  like  a  green  car- 
pet  beneath   my   feet,   the 
brown  sedge  of  the  marsh 
waving     in     the     summer 
wind,  the  still  waters  of  the 
marsh  pools  gleaming  like 
silver  stars,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the    shining    North 
Sea ;    while    over   all    the 
white  clouds  floated  or  the 
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work, 


and    the 
made 


starry  constellations  drifted  in  their 
eternal  march.  At  such  an  hour,  with 
only  the  gleam  of 
the  friendly  light  in 
our  little  hotel 
window,  I  could 
people  these 
shores  with  their 
old  Roman  work- 
ers, and  picture 
the  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  this 
Fen  country  cen- 
turies upon  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  reclamation 
of  the  fens  was 
carried  on  prior  to 
400  A.  D.,  yet  to- 
day, 1,400  years 
after  the  completion  of  their  work, 
the     fen-land     roads     mav     still     be 
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traversed,  raised  upon  banks  of 
luxuriant  grass  above  the  dikes, 
"where  the  dark  motionless  water 
is  rich  with  crowfoot  ancl  brook- 
meadowsweet,  and  the 
forget-me-not, — so  lav- 
Nature,  here  in  Eng- 
up    the    grimmest    sur- 


lime,     and 
great    blue 
ishly    does 
land,    light 
roundings  with  flowers."     The  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens  contains  about  six 
hundred  and  eighty 
thousand    acres    of 
the  richest  land   in 
England — land  just 
as  much  the  prod- 
uct of    art    as    the 
Kingdom    of     Hol- 
land,    opposite     to 
which  it  stands  ;  and 
to  the  skill  and  en- 
terprise of  the  Ro- 
mans is  due  the  re- 
claiming    of       this 
land  from  the  sea. 

After  the  aban- 
donment of  Britain 
by  the  Romans, 
"through  the  troub- 
lous times  that  fol- 
lowed, their  works 
fell  naturally  into 
decay ;  but  under 
the  shelter  of  the 
old  bank,  protected 
from  the  inroads  of 
the  North  Sea,  there 
was  formed  gradu- 
ally a  little  strip  of 
firm  earth,  the 
foundation    of    the  '*}% 

old  enclosure.   Out- 
side  the   bank,   the 
wide      expanse      of 
marsh,     overflowed 
by  salt  water  when  the  tide  was  high, 
stretched  away  to  the  shore.     Within 
the  bank  was  the  Fen,  with  its  little 
islands,    surrounded    by    fresh    water, 
rising  above  the  watery  waste.     The 
whole  Fen  district  inundated  at  times 
by  the  waters  from  the  unrestrained 
river  Witham." 

The   Fen   men,   we   are   told,    were 
rude,  fearless  and  independent,  living 


in  low,  wattled  huts,  hidden  amidst 
the  clumps  of  stunted  willows  on  the 
small  islands  that  dotted  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fenny  sea.  On  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  islands  or 
"holmes,"  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Witham,  now  stands  the  good  old  city 
of  Boston.  Its  location  on  the  river 
bank,  at  a  point  where  it  was  fordable, 
gave  it  its  ancient  name  of  Icanhoe, 
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which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
means  Oxenford. 

At  the  now  small  village  of  Kir- 
ton,*  some  four  miles  from  Boston, 
Ethelmund,  Earl  of  Mercia  and  King 
of  the  South  Angles,  held  his  court 
in  the  year  654.  His  confessor  was 
Father  Botolph,  a  pious  Saxon  priest, 
afterward  renowned  as  Saint  Botolph, 

*Stukeley. 
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whose  locks  are  said  by  an  ancient 
writer  "to  have  been  white  as  wool, 
and  his  beard  like  the  down  of  a 
thistle."  So  Father  Botolph,  de- 
servedly held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Saxon  king,  was  granted,  at  his 
earnest  request,  a  plot  of  ground  at 
Icanhoe,  presumably  on  the  north 
side  of  the  present  church,  upon 
which  to  erect  a  monastery. 

It  was  a  desolate  spot,  this  island  in 
the    fenny    sea,    a   wilderness    indeed, 


where  no  man  dwelt,  and  therefore 
eminently  fitted  for  that  retirement 
from  the  world,  so  necessary  to  the 
enthusiastic  devotees  of  a  faith  yet  un- 
corrupted.  The  good  monk,  how- 
ever, who  had  originally  sought  Ican- 
hoe in  the  hope  of  solitude,  soon 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life ;  "for  no  sooner  had  the  walls  of  a 
new     monastery*     risen     above     the 

*  Chaucer  says : 

"  In   Lincolnshire,  fast  by  the  fenne, 

Standeth  a  Religious  House — who  doth  it  kenne?" 
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foundation  than  huts  sprang  up  all 
over  the  islands  like  mushrooms,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  workmen, 
sutlers  and  others  who  thronged  in 
boats  to  supply  the  new  settlement 
with  provisions  and  other  necessa- 
ries." 

These  temporary  dwelling  places 
soon  assumed  a  more  permanent 
form ;  for  many  of  the  peaceful  deni- 
zens of  the  Fens  gladly  fixed  their 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
religious  establishment,  and  under 
ecclesiastical  protection,  which  had 
already  become  the  most  powerful 
arm  of  the  body  politic. 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  embryo 
town  of  Boston,  the  principal  seaport 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  districts  in 
England,  in  a  word,  the  future  me- 
tropolis of  the  Fens,  our  own  mother 
city,  in  whom  every  dweller  in  new 
Boston  should  feel  a  living  interest. 


St.  Botolph,  who  shares  with  St. 
Nicholas  the  distinction  of  being  the 
patron  saint  of  mariners,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  a  gentle  Saxon  fam- 
ily, and  to  have  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  his  brother  Adolph.  He 
died  in  Boston  about  680.  From  him 
the  town  took  its  name, — St.  Botolph 
being  contracted  to  St.  Bottle,  Bot- 
tlestown  to  Bottleston,  and  that  to 
Boston. 

At  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  in 
870,  the  monastery  of  St.  Botolph  was 
destroyed ;  and  it  is  not  until  some 
seventeen  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  Domesday  survey  that  mention 
is  made  of  Boston  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  town  or  parish.  From  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  how- 
ever, the  city  rose  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance. In  the  year  1204  it  was 
granted  a  charter  by  King  John,  and 
in  the  same  year  ranked  second  in 
commercial    importance     of    all     the 
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cities  in  the 
realm.  When  the 
"Q  ui  n  z  e  m  e" — a 
tax  upon  the  fif- 
teenth part  of 
lands  and  goods 
paid  by  every 
merchant,  wheth- 
er native  or  for- 
eign— was  levied, 
Boston  returned 
£  780,  London 
alone  exceeding 
that  amount. 

At  this  time 
Boston  attained 
great  celebrity  as 
a  centre  of  trade. 
For  two  hundred 
years  England 
produced  only 
the  raw  material, 
wool,  which  was 
sent  to  Flanders 
factured.  The  situation  of  Boston,  in 
the  midst  of  rich,  marshy  pastures, 
looking  towards  the  German  and 
Dutch  coasts,  was  so  favorable  to  this 
trade,  that  the  town  was  made  a 
"staple"  town,  and  became  at  once 
the  place  of  deposit  for  the  goods  that 
foreign  merchants  had  for  sale,  and 
also  for  those  which  the  English  mer- 
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chants  had  to  offer.  These  foreign 
merchants  were  known  as  Merchants 
of  the  Steelyard.  They  were  origi- 
nally Germans,  residing  in  London, 
and  at  one  time  paid  annually  to  the 
king,  for  his  protection,  two  pieces  of 
gray  cloth,  one  piece  of  crown  cloth, 
ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five  pairs  of 
gloves  and  two  casks  of  wine.  They 
derived  the  title,  Merchants  of  the 
Steelyard,  from  their  custom  of  trad- 
ing almost  entirely  by  weight  and  us- 
ing the  steelyard  as  their  weighing 
apparatus.  The  ancient  custom  house 
at  Boston  was  called  the  Stylyards 
House.  It  stood  beside  the  river,  just 
outside  St.  John's  gate,  where  the 
hospital  now  is. 
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In  this  same  century  the  fairs  and 
marts  of  old  Boston  were  renowned 
the  country  over,  and  brought  to- 
gether vast  throngs  of  people,  not 
only  from  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
but  even  from  the  Continent.  There 
being  no  shops,  private  families  as 
well  as  the  religious  communities  at- 
tended the  great  annual  sale,  held  on 
St.  George's  day.  An  old  chronicle 
tells  us  that  "in  the  compotus  of  the 


they  contained  insomuch  that  ancient 
chroniclers  have  recorded  that  veins 
of  gold  and  silver,  mixed  together  in 
one  common  current,  flowed  down  the 
centre  of  the  burning  streets  into  the 
sea."  The  third  day  after  the  devastat- 
ing fire  Chamberlain  was  caught  and 
in  the  ensuing  week  was  tried,  convicted 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Bos- 
ton forthwith.  The  execution  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mart  Close,  near 
the  old  Grammar 
School. 

In  these  early 
clays  Boston  was 
defended  by  a  wall 
and  moat,  the  lat- 
ter, though  entire- 
ly covered,  being 
now  used  as  a 
sewer  and  known 
as  the  Bar-ditch. 


ALONG   THE    WITHAM. 

Priory  at  Bridlington, 
there  is  a  yearly  account 
of  wine,  cloth,  groceries, 
etc.,  bought  apud  Sanctum 
Botolphum." 

It  was  at  one  of  these 
rich  fairs  that  Robert 
Chamberlain,  formerly  an 
extensive  landed  proprie- 
tor near  Boston,  having 
squandered  his  property  away  in  the 
Crusades,  "concerted  a  plan  for 
retrieving  his  fortunes  by  plunder- 
ing the  town.  He  entered  it 
with  a  band  of  desperate  companions 
disguised  as  esquires,  knights,  monks 
and  canons ;  and  while  feats  of  arms 
were  being  displayed  at  a  tournament, 
they  fired  the  town  in  three,  places. 
The  buildings  being  mostly  of  wood, 
the  fire  communicated  from  house  to 
house  with  astonishing  rapidity,  con- 
suming in  its  way  church  and  monas- 
tery, warehouse  and  shop,  booth  and 
private  dwelling,  with  all  the  valuables 


To  rescue  somewhat  from  the  del- 
uge of  time,  to  feel  the  throb  of  the 
life  pulsing  centuries  ago  through 
historic  places,  now  commonplace 
and  drear,  one  must  carry  with  one 
not  only  knowledge  and  sensibility, 
but  imagination  and  patience.  The 
bare  sight  of  a  crumbling  ruin,  a 
noble  cathedral,  a  Roman  causeway, 
will  not  benefit ;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  ruin,  the  cathedral,  the  causeway, 
the  spirit  that  prompted  their  build- 
ing, the  age  that  made  them  possible, 
the  story  of  the  past  they  picture  for 
us    will    stimulate    our    thought    and 
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help  us  to  understand  more  worthily 
the  life  of  the  present.  If  we  look 
with  the  eye  that  sees  and  the  spirit 
that  interprets  into  the  religious  life 
of  our  mother  city  away  back  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  shall  realize 
more  fully  the  wonderful 
revolution  that  swept  over 
England  in  the  eventtul 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Monasteries  cover  the 
land ;  abbeys  and  cathe- 
drals, rich  in  architecture 
and  magnificent  in  extent, 
are  everywhere  ;  the  great 
Roman  causeways  lead 
from  stately  York  Minster 
in  the  north  to  the  great 
cathedral  at  Canterburv  in 


tolph's;  there  are  four  friars  each 
with  its  own  church ;  there  is  the 
Benedictine  Priory,  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York ;  there  is 
a  small  nunnery  with  its  church ;  and 
there  is  the  magnificent  church  of  St. 


ST.    BOTOLPH  S   CHURCH. 

the  south ;  all  over  the  land  pil- 
grimages, prompted  by  deep  reli- 
gious faith,  are  made  to  sacred 
shrines. 

In  old  Boston  there  is  the  great  es- 
tablishment of  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, with  their  church  and  hospitals, 
and  college  of  ten  canons  at  St.  Bo- 


Botolph,  found- 
ed in  1309,  with 
its  altars, 
shrines  and 
chapels,  five  at 
least,  each  prob- 
ably maintained 
by  one  of  the 
trade  guilds,  and 
each  with  its 
own  staff  of 
priests  to  help 
the  vicar.  On 
lolidays  and 
holy  days  the 
narrow  streets 
of  the  old  town  are  thronged 
with  solemn  processions.  Of  these 
the  procession  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics is  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
"With  golden  crucifixes,  splendid 
chalices  and  embossed  pixes  glitter- 
ing all  over  with  precious  stones, 
trains  of  monks  and  friars  take  their 
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slow  and  imposing-  march  to  the  chant 
of    some    holy    anthem."      The    noc- 
turnal  procession  of  the  brethren  of 
the  different  guilds*  of  St.  Botolph's 
Church  is  also  most  imposing.    "In 
this  the  different  fraternities  of  mer- 
chants rival  each  other  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  dresses  and  ornaments 
and    in    the    costliness    of   the    em- 
blems of  their  respective  crafts  and 
patron  saints. 

"When  this  brilliant  procession 
defiles  through  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  St.  Botolph's  Church  toward  the 
high  altar,  and  the  solemn  chant, 
the  sublime  anthem  and  the  heart- 
thrilling  music  reverberate  along 
the  lofty  and  vaulted  roof,  the  smoke 
and  fragrance  of  the  incense  rising 
toward  heaven,  the  impression 
wrought  upon  the  public  mind  is  so 
intense,  that  not  a  sound  nor  a 
whisper  disturbs  the  solemn  silence, 
save  the  voices  of  the  choirs  that  rise 

*  Of  these  guilds  there  were  six  established  in  Bos- 
ton, viz.,  the  guild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  guild  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  guilds  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  St.  Botolph 
and  of  St.  George. 


and  fall  with  the  undulations  of  the 
holy  symphony."  In  the  centre  of 
the  old  market  place  stood  a  lofty 
and  ancient  cross,  around  which  as 
the  place  of  greatest  resort,  and  con- 
sequently the  best  calculated  for 
display,  all  these  processions  took 
their  way. 

Monasticism  ruled  the  hour.  At 
this  time  also  great  feudal  castles 
abounded.  That  of  Bolingbroke, 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  rose  in 
stately  magnificence  but  a  few  miles 
away,  while  in  the  town,  between  the 
Austin  Friary  and  the  Grey  Friary, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens, 
stood  the  large  family  mansion  of 
Sir  William  Hussey.  The  square 
brick  tower  of  this  old  mansion  is 
still  standing,  one  of  the  links  con- 
necting- the  past  of  pomp  and  roy- 
alty with  the  present.  Sir  William 
Hussey  was  attorney-general  and 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
'under  Edward  IV  and  l^enry  VII. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  although 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  attainted 
because,  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lincolnshire,   he    had    by    his    care- 
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TRACERY  FROM  A  WINDOW  IN  ST.   BOTOLPH  S 

CHURCH,  NOW  IN  TRINITY  CLOISTER, 

BOSTON,     MASSACHUSETTS. 

lessness  allowed  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  to  attain  alarming  propor- 
tions. He  was  beheaded  at  Lincoln, 
where  his  principal  mansion  was  sit- 
uated. The  old  tower  in  Boston 
stands  near  what  is  now  the  People's 
Park  and  Hospital,  and  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  what  was  once  the  ancestral 
and  princely  home  of  the  Hussey 
family. 

With  Hussey's  Tower  is  associated 
the  old  legend  of  the  young  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hus- 
sey, who  was  one  night  betrayed  by 
a  designing  monk  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Austin  Friary  and  there  drugged 
and  with  the  help  of  a  confederate 
spirited  away  to  St.  Augustine's  Grot- 
to, a  solitary  cell  near  the  river.  They 
laid  her  on  the  grass  while  they 
unlocked  the  door.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  door  fairly  open  than  an 
invisible  hand  thrust  the  two  sin- 
ners into  the  cell  and  locked  the 
door.  The  invisible  hand  proved  to 
be  that  of  Captain  Wildfire,  the 
adventurous  young  commander  of  a 
sloop  which  sailed  the  coast,  and  in 
which  the  rescued  lady  was  borne 
away.  Intimations  of  her  danger  had 
reached    him,    and    he    was    on    the 


watch.  When  the  two  miserable 
captives  in  the  cell  were  after  hun- 
ger and  terror  finally  discovered 
and  released,  they  devoutly  asserted 
that  the  Lady  Mary  had  been 
carried  to  heaven  by  an  interposing 
angel.  Before  she  was  returned  to 
her  home,  she  had  lived  through  a 
battle  which  Captain  Wildfire 
waged  victoriously  with  the  noto- 
rious Scotch  pirate  Blackbeard, 
and  many  other  marvellous  ad- 
ventures. Of  course  Lady  Mary 
and  the  Captain  had  fallen  in  love ; 
and  when  Sir  William  was  told  the 
.whole  story,  he  did  not  refuse  his 
blessing. 

'     From  the  thirteenth   to   the  fif- 
teenth   century    Boston    was    un- 
doubtedly at  the  height  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity.     In  1470,  how- 
ever, a  merchant  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,    a    member    of    the    great 
family       of       the       Esterlings — from 
whose    name    our    ph  ase     "sterling 
money"    is    derived — was    killed,    in 
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a  riot  by  a  Boston  merchant  who  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  distinction  in  the 
county.  T>:s  led  eventually  to  a 
withdrawal  or  the  League  from  the 
town,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  palmy  days  in  which  Bos- 
ton was  a  great  centre  of  trade  were 
over.  Then  came  Henry  VIII  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  In 
this  reign,  too,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
piracy  on  the  coast,  the  extraordinary 
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high  tide  which  broke  the  banks  and 
flooded  the  country,  and  a  most  fatal 
plague.  These  combined  disasters  so 
affected  the  unhappy  town  that  in 
1607  the  corporation  petitioned  Par- 
liament "that  Boston  might  be  put 
among  the  decayed  towns,"  and  so  es- 
cape many  burdensome  duties. 

Now  came  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion by  which  England  suddenly  be- 
came quite  Puritan.  In  the  eastern 
counties  generally, 
and  particularly  in 
Lincolnshire,  this 
movement  was  felt 
with  peculiar  force. 
Boston  in  these 
times  underwent 
a  marvellous 
change.  In  the 
heart  of  the  old  city, 
in  the  came  market 
place,  in  the  shadow 
of  St.  Botolph's 
Church,  where  once 
the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  the 
guilds  passed  with 
music  and  banners, 
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and  where  the  great  fairs  and 
marts  were  held,  stood  the  Corn 
Cross,  a  small  wooden  <  building- 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
its  flat  roof  supported  by  fourteen 
square  stone  pillars.  In  the  centre  of 
the  roof  was  a  small  cupola,  protect- 
ing a  bell,  by  the  sound  of 
which  the  corn  market 
was  opened  and  closed. 
On  the  western  side  of  the 
Corn  Cross  stood  the  pil- 
lory, and  at  the  southwest 
corner  the  whipping  post. 
A  little  beyond  was  the 
'horsepond,  where  was 
erected  that  terror  to 
scolds,  the  ducking  stool. 
One  historian  tells  us  that 
"at  Dolphin  Lane  there 
was  an  open  space,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  securely 
fixed  in  the  earth,  was  a 
ponderous  iron  bull  ring, 
to  which,  on  high  days 
and  holidays,  the  worthy 
burghers  were  wont  to 
tether  the  monarch  of  the 
herd  and  bait  him  to  mad- 
ness with  fierce  dogs ;  no 
doubt  to  their  great  amuse- 
ment and  edification:  a 
very  ancient  pastime,  but 
now  happily  exploded 
throughout  the  kingdom." 
Opposite  the  end  of 
Dolphin  Lane  stood  later 
the  Market  Cross,  a  large 
old  building  of  an  oblong 
form,  open  below  on  all 
sides  and  supporting  on 
stone  pillars  a  spacious  Assembly 
Room   in   which   most   of  the   public 


business  of  the  borough  was  tran- 
sacted, the  lower  part  being  devoted 
to  the  general  purposes  of  a  market. 
The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  dial 
and  vane.  On  the  pavement  of  the 
promenade,  within  the  churchyard,, 
stood  the  town  gaol,  a  large,  dismal 
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looking  building,  its  walls  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  small  shops.  Opposite 
this  was  the  quaint  old  Ostrich  Inn, 
its  sign-post  bearing  a  rude  painting 
of  the  bird  whose  name  it  bore.  Near 
the  church  gate  stood  the  butchery, 
and  at  its  northeast  corner  were  fixed 
the  stocks.  Near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  market  place  were  the  fish 
shambles ;  a  little  farther  along  was 
the  Angel  Inn ;  and  at  the  corner  of 
Church  Lane  flourished  the  Three 
Tuns   Inn.     Over  the  river  Witham 
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was  a  wooden  bridge  with  one  large 
stone  pier  in  the  centre. 

Above  all  towered  the  beautiful 
parish  church,  despoiled  of  its 
shrines  and  magnificent  adornments, 
but  mirrored,  as  of  old,  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  river  Witham,  that 
Witham  whose  swans  are  historical, 
the  beautiful  white  swans  "that  may 
have  flirted  with  the  wild  swans  that 
came  over  the  seas  from  the  northern 
fiords  to  winter  in  the  Fens."  Its  lan- 
tern on  the  tower  still  sent  out  its 
friendly  light  to  the  incoming  mari- 
ner; and  whether  catching  the  first 
touch  of  light  her- 
alding the  dawn  or 
rising  over  the 
gray  mists  that 
rolled  in  from  the 
marshes,  or  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunlight 
against  the  storm 
clouds  brooding 
seaward,  or  glori- 
fied in  the  fading 
glow  of  sunset,  in 
any  mood  it  still 
exercised  an  all 
pervading  influ- 
ence on  the  scene. 

As  we  stand  on 
the  bridge  span- 
ning the  Witham 
— the  old  Lindis  of 
the        Romans — 


what  a  pageant  of  years 
of  history  passes  before 
us! 

The  old  Icanhoe  of  the 
Fen  men  evolves  itself  out 
of  the  marshes ;  the  embryo 
town  of  pious  St.  Botolph 
grows  into  a  great  commer- 
cial city ;  the  monasteries 
and  churches  with  deco- 
rated chapels  and  glittering 
shrines  we  see  laid  waste  or 
in  ruins ;  and  a  Puritan  city, 
the  city  of  our  forefathers, 
the  Boston  from  which 
our  New  World  city 
was  named,  rises  before 
us. 

wonder  is  it  that  Amer- 
icans turn  to  this  old  Fen  bor- 
ough as  to  a  shrine;  for  "there  was 
probably  no  town  in  England  that 
sent  forth  so  many  of" its  best  citizens 
to  the  great  work  of  colonizing  Amer- 
ica." To  Boston  on  an  autumn  day 
came  Elder  Brewster,  "bargaining 
with  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  vessel  to 
transport  his  little  Scrooby  congrega- 
tion to  Holland.  In  the  old  guildhall, 
still  standing,  Brewster  and  his  com- 
panions, betrayed  by  the  greedy 
Dutch  captain,  were  tried.  The  mag- 
istrates  appear   to   have   sympathized 
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with  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  to 
have  investigated  their  condition  as 
far  as  they  could;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  a  month's  imprisonment  that 
"the  greater  part  were  dismissed  and 
sent  back,  baffled,  plundered  and 
heartbroken,  to  the  places  they  had  so 
lately  left,  to  endure  the  scoffs  of  their 
neighbors  and  the  rigors  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Seven  of  the  princi- 
pal, as  ringleaders,  were  kept  in  prison 
and  bound  over  to  the  assizes." 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when 
John  Winthrop  sailed  for  Massachu- 
setts many  citizens  of  this  old  seaport 
town  came  with  him;  and  every  true 
Bostonian  remembers  that  such  men 
as  Richard  Bellingham,  recorder  of 
the  town,  afterward  Governor  Bel- 
lingham of  the  new  colony,  so  vividly 
drawn  by  Hawthorne  in  the  "Scarlet 
Letter"  ;  bold  Atherton  Hough,  mayor 
of  the  borough  in  1628;  Thomas  Lev- 
eret, an  alderman,  "a  plain  man,  yet 
piously  subtle" ;  young  John  Lever- 
et; Thomas  Dudley;  William  Cod- 
dington,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island ;  and  John  Cotton,  vicar 
of  Boston  from  1612  to  1633,  were 
among  the  distinguished  Puritans 
who  came  from  old  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  the  new  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

When  in  1612  John  Cotton  was 
elected  vicar  of  Boston,  his  bishop, 
Barlow  of  Lincoln,  warns  him  "as  to 
the  proclivities  of  his  flock — a  fac- 
tious people,"  he  writes,  imbued  with 
the  Puritan  spirit.  Cotton,  however, 
was  more  in  sympathy  with  his  flock 
than  with  his  bishop ;  and  he  ex- 
pounded the  word  in  the  grand  old 
church  of  St.  Botolph  in  a  way  that 
drew  about  him  the  thoughtful  and 
austere,  who  considered  the  ritual  of 
the  church  as  so  many  rags  of  popery. 
Already  many  of  this  way  of  thinking 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  es- 
tablished church.  As  early  as  1602 
two  congregations  of  Puritan  Sepa- 
ratists had  been  formed,  one  at 
Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
William  Brewster,  who  became  the 
first  governor  of  New  Plymouth,  was 


born,  and  one  at  Gainsborough-on- 
the-Trent,  where  was  formed  the  first 
Separatist  church  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. At  Gainsborough  lived  John 
Robinson ;  and  here  in  the  summer  of 
1896  the  foundation  stone  of  a  memo- 
rial church  to  Robinson  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor. The  little  town  of  "St.  Oggs"* 
was  thronged  with  Congregational- 
ists  from  all  parts  of  England ;  to- 
gether with  a  company  of  represent- 
ative men  from  the  United  States, 
who  were  visiting  the  shrines  of  their 
motherland.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  deep  interest. 

The  severe  laws  against  noncon- 
formity forced  these  Separatists  to 
seek  religious  freedom  in  Holland; 
and  the  same  severity  eventually  com- 
pelled John  Cotton  to  leave  his  home 
and  church  and  set  out  for  the  New 
World.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation 
Lord  Dorset  told  him  that  "if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  drunkenness,  unclean- 
ness,  or  any  such  lesser  fault,  he  might 
have  been  pardoned,  but  that  as  he 
was  guilty  of  Puritanism  and  non- 
conformity, the  crime  was  unpardon- 
able"— and  advised  him  to  flee  for  his 
safety. 

The  story  is  well  known  ;  —  how 
with  his  wife  he  made  his  way  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Downs,  where  he  em- 
barked *on  board  the  Griffin,  which 
sailed  forthwith  for  America,  with- 
out touching  at  any  of  the  channel 
ports,  where  the  officers  of  the  Star 
Chamber  were  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  him.  Seven  weeks  after  sailing 
from  the  Downs,  they  all  landed  at  the 
new  settlement,  on  September  4,  1633. 
On  October  16,  Cotton  was  ordained 
over  the  First  Church  in  our  Boston. 
He  died  December  23,  1652,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  that  month  his 
body  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  fellow  ministers  to  what  we  call  the 
King's  Chapel  burial  ground.  The 
following  extract  from  his  funeral 
elegy     by     Benjamin     Woodbridge, 

*  Gainsborough  is  the  St.  Oggs  of  George  Eliot's 
"Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and  the  Trent  is  the  Floss,  along 
which  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver  wandered  "  with  a  sense 
of  travel." 
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D.  D.,  doubtless,  as  has  been  well  sug- 
gested, furnished  the  philosophic 
printer,  Dr.  Franklin,  a  hint  for  his 
famous  epitaph  upon  himself. 

"A    living,    breathing   Bible;    tables    where 
Best  covenants  at  large  engraven  were; 
Gospel  and  law  in  his  heart  had  each  its 

column ; 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume; 
His  very  name  a  title-page;  and  next 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O,    what   a   monument   of  glorious   worth, 
When    in    a    new    edition   he   comes    forth, 
Without  erratas,  may  we  think  he'll  be 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  Eternity." 

To-day  old  Boston  stands  much  as 
it  did  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
There  are  quaint  old  buildings  in 
Wormgate  (formerly  Witham-gate) 
Street  and  Spayne  Lane.  There  are 
quaint  old  streets  such  as  Gaunt  Lane, 
Wrangle,  Prove  Lane,  and  Packhouse 
Qua\.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Witham  are  antique  wooden  wharves, 
where  old-fashioned  Dutch  vessels 
were  moored  in  those  days  when  the 
Witham  was  a  tidal  river  and  brought 
to  the  gates  of  Lincoln  the  carracks 
and  galleys  of  old.  The  ancient 
guildhall  stands,  as  in  the  days  of 
Brewster;  and  two  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  would-be  Pilgrims  were  de- 
tained remain.  They  are  entered  by 
a  high  step,  rising  some  thirty  inches ; 
they  are  about  seven  feet  long  by  six 
feet  broad,  and  are  connected  with  the 
hall  above  by  a  winding  stair,  ending 
in  a  trap  door.  The  old  court  room  is 
open  to  visitors,  and,  with  its  wagon 
roof,  its  wainscoted  walls,  its  arch 
beams  and  its  Boston  coat  of  arms, 
is  full  of  interest.  Here  may  be  seen 
an  old,  carved  corporation  chest,  with 
five  locks,  each  lock  requiring  a  differ- 
ent key.  These  keys  were  in  the  keep- 
ing of  five  officers,  all  of  whom  must 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  chest. 

The  old  Grammar  School,  endowed 
by  Queen  Mary  in  1554,  was  erected 
in  1567.  It  stands  almost  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Franciscan  Friary.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick  on  a  stone 
foundation.  The  windows  on  the  east 
r>ide  have  coats  of  arms  blazoned  on 


the  glass,  and  in  the  north  window  is 
modern  stained  glass,  representing 
Burleigh,  Shakespeare,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Bacon  and  Drake.  In  this  old 
Grammar  School  many  a  resident  of 
new  Boston  might  trace  the  names  of 
his  ancestors. 

Besides  Hussey's  Tower,  Boston 
possesses  in  Kyme  Tower  another 
relic  connecting  the  past  with  the 
present.  It  stands  two  miles  outside 
the  city  limits,  is  built  of  brick,  quad- 
rangular, "having  an  octagon  turret 
on  its  southeast  angle,  which  con- 
tains a  flight  of  seventy  steps,  com- 
municating with  the  upper  apart- 
ments." I  remember  its  picturesque 
aspect  four  years  ago,  standing  amid 
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green  fields,  while  from  its  embattled 
parapet  waved  in  the  summer  wind 
the  delicate  foliage  of  a  young  tree, 
planted  in  its  airy  home  by  some 
passing  breeze  or  bird. 

No  new  hotel  has  yet  supplanted 
the  Peacock,  with  its  panelled  coffee 
room  containing  a  carved  oaken 
chimney-piece  of  the  same  character 
as  that  which  used  to  be  in  the  chop- 
room  of  the  Old  Cock  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street. 

In  the  churchyard,  facing  the  mar- 
ket place,  is  the  statue  of  Herbert  In- 
gram, formerly  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  founder  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News.     Mr.  Ingram  and  his 
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son  were  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan 
in  i860,  when  the  steamer  Ladyt  Elgin 
foundered.  Near  by  is  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  was  born,  in  15 17, 
John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  The 
Rum  Puncheon  Inn  stands  on  or  near 
the  same  site. 

But  the  glory  of  Boston  to-day,  as 
in  the  olden  time,  is  her  beautiful 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bo- 
tolph ;  and  the  glory  of  Boston  church 
is  its  tower,  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Fenland  as 
Boston  Stump.  From  afar  it  pro- 
claims the  whereabouts  of  Boston. 
'The  mariner  at  sea  strains  his  eyes 
for  its  guiding  finger;  the  Fen  men 
for  miles  around  base  their  weather 
prognostications  upon  the  clearness 
or  obscurity  of  its  appearance;  the 
pedestrian  and  the  wheelman,  far 
away  on  the  straight  dusty  fen-land 
roads,  make  for  it  to-day  just  as  in  the 
old  wayfaring  days  did  pilgrims,  pack- 
men and  peddlers,  toiling  along  the 
monk-built  causeways  that  at  rare  in- 
tervals stretched  across  the  wild, 
weird,  lone  expanse  of  quaking  bog." 
A  thing  of  beauty  of  which  the  eye 
never  tires  is  Boston  Stump.  Three 
stories  surmounted  by  an  open  octa- 
gon lantern,  supported  by  great  flying 
buttresses,  spring  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  from 
foundation  courses  which  have  been 
found  to  extend  under  the  river  bed. 
In  the  third  story  formerly  hung  the 
great  beacon  lamp  ;  but  when  the  octa- 
gon was  added,  the  lamp  was  placed 
within  it,  and  the  third  story  became  a 
belfry.  Rising  out  of  the  six  great 
corner  buttresses  are  tall,  narrow  tur- 
rets. From  the  top  of  two  of  these 
turrets  rise  half  length  images,  one 
representing  a  knight  in  armor,  the 
other  St.  Botolph  as  a  mitred  abbot. 
St.  Botolph  formerly  held  in  his  hand 
a  model  of  the  church.  This  was 
broken  away  by  that  Alderman  Hough 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1628  and 
who  came  later  to  new  Boston.  Be- 
ing examined  as  to  some  other  dese- 
cration of  the  church,  he  denied  the 
same,  but  "confesseth  that  he  did  be- 


fore that  year  break  off  the  hand  and 
arm  of  the  picture  of  a  pope  (as  he 
seemeth)  standing  over  a  pillar  of  the 
outside  of  the  steeple  very  high,  which 
hand  had  the  form  of  a  church  in  it." 

On  the  base  of  the  tower  are  to  be 
seen  marks  indicating  the  height  to 
which  the  river  has  risen  in  its  various 
disastrous  tides.  The  most  widely  re- 
membered is  the  tide  of  1571,  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  and  beauti- 
ful poem  by  Jean  Ingelow,  entitled 
"The  'High  Tide  at  Lincolnshire." 
The  last  two  disastrous  tides  were  in 
1883  and  1896. 

In  the  year  1309,  when  the  prosper- 
ity of  Boston  was  at  its  height,  on 
Monday  after  St.  John  Baptist's  day, 
the  foundation  stone  of  this  church 
was  laid.  At  the  foot  of  an  old  print 
of  the  church  is  a  description  of  the 
laying  of  this  stone.  The  lines  are  as 
follows:  "The  foundation  whereof  on 
ye  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  ano. 
1309,  in  ye  third  year  of  Edward  2nd 
was  begun  by  many  miners  and  con- 
tinued until  mid-summer  following, 
when  they  were  deeper  than  ye  Haven 
by  5  foot,  where  they  found  a  bed  of 
stone  upon  a  spring  of  sand  and  that 
upon  a  bed  of  clay,  whose  thicknebS 
could  not  be  known.  Upon  ye  Mon- 
day next  after  ye  feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  was  laid  ye  first  stone  by 
Dame  Margery  Tilney,  upon  which 
she  laid  £5  sterling.  Sir  John  Trues- 
dale,  then  Parson  of  Boston,  gave  £5 
more,  and  Richard  Stevenson,  a  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  gave  also  £5,  which 
were  all  ye  gifts  given  at  that  time." 
The  church  was  two  hundred  years  in 
building,  the  building  being  carried  on 
during  the  reign  of  ten  kings. 

Time  and  the  hand  of  man  have 
dealt  hardly  with  St.  Bptolph's. 
Church.  Of  its  famous  stained  glass- 
hardly  a  fragment  remains ;  of  its 
numerous  brasses  only  one  or  two  are 
now  to  be  seen ;  and  very  few  of  its 
numerous  monuments  exist.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  statues  and  images 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside  were 
nearly  all  thrown  down,  the  plate  was. 
melted,  and  the  vestments,  hangings 
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and  other  needlework  were  cut  up  and 
spoiled.  In  Cromwell's  time,  when 
Catholic  worship  was  altogether  sup- 
pressed for  seventeen  years,  and  the 
church  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  caval- 
ry stable,  iron  rings  were  inserted  in 
the  pillars,  to  which  the  horses  were 
tied. 

The  genuine  restoration  of  the 
church  was  begun  in  1840.  In  May, 
1853,  it  was  opened  for  service.  An 
interesting  fact,  noticed  by  all  his- 
torians, is  the  exact  corresponding  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  church  with 
the  different  periods  of  time,  viz., 
steps  to  the  tower,  365,  corresponding 
with  days  in  a  year;  windows  in 
church,  52,  corresponding  with  weeks 
in  a  year;  pillars  in  church,  12,  cor- 
responding with  months  in  a  year; 
doors  in  church,  7,  corresponding 
with  days  in  a  week ;  steps  to  library, 
24,  corresponding  with  hours  in  a 
day ;  stairs  to  chancel,  60,  correspond- 
ing with  minutes  in  an  hour.* 

A    curious    tradition    of    good    St. 
Botolph    is   given   in   one   of  the   old 
chronicles.     It  is  said  that,  no  matter 
from  what  direction  the  wind  blows, 
it  is  felt  more  strongly  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  as  you  cross  the  church- 
yard, than  at  any  other  spot.    Philoso- 
phers may  explain  the  matter  satisfac- 
torily, but  the  traditions  of  our  fore- 
fathers offer  so  pleasing  a  solution  of 
the   phenomenon    that   all    interested 
should  hear  it.     It  was  the  custom  of 
the  worthy  saint  to  take  an  evening 
stroll  near  the  western  extremity  of 
his  new  chapel,  from  which  place  he 
could   enjoy   the   beauty   of  a  sunset 
over  the  still  waters  of  the  Witham. 
One  evening,  while  slowly  pacing  to 
and  fro,  he  realized  that  success  in  es- 
tablishing a  monastery  in  that  deso- 
late spot,  pride  in  the  splendor  of  his 
chapel,  and  satisfaction  at  the  rever- 
ence everywhere  shown  him  were  tak- 
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ing  possession  of  his  soul,  until  now 
free    from    such    worldly    thoughts. 
"What,"  he  asked  himself,  "can  this 
be  but  the  machination  of  the  evil  one, 
who,   angry   at  seeing  another   king- 
dom   wrested    from    his     empire,    is 
tempting  the  founder  himself  to   sin 
and    destruction,    and    that    too — the 
subtle  serpent — by  that  most  fatal  de- 
lusion of  religious  enthusiasts,  spirit- 
ual pride?"     Praying  for  pardon  and 
grace,  the  good  saint  immediately  set 
about  trying  to  resist  the  devil,  when, 
lo,  his  Satanic  majesty,  in  propria  per- 
sona, appeared  before  him.     Nothing 
startled,  St.  Botolph  wrestled  with  the 
demon,  and  a  most  desperate  struggle 
ensued,    until    a    mist    enveloped    the 
heated  combatants ;  but  the  saint,  pre- 
vailing in  his  integrity,  most  soundly 
belabored  the  infernal  one,  who  puffed 
and  blew  so  violently  that  he  raised 
a  whirlwind,  which  has  never  since  en- 
tirely subsided.     'Hence  the  constant 
wind  which  prevails  to  this  day  at  the 
foot  of  the   steeple   of  St.   Botolph's 
Church.       In     the     old     Founders' 
Chapel,  now  popularly  called  the  Cot- 
ton   Chapel,   there   is   a   brass   tablet 
bearing   a   Latin   inscription   by   Ed- 
ward Everett,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Cotton.     At  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  this  chapel,  in  1856,  a 
fund  of  £673  2s.  4a1.  was  contributed 
by    Americans.      The    subscribers    to 
this     fund     were:     Charles     Francis 
Adams,      William      Turrell      Adams, 
Nathan  Appleton,  William  Appleton, 
George    Bancroft,    Edward    Brooks, 
Gorham     Brooks,     Sidney     Brooks, 
Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  John  P.  Cush- 
ing,  Edward  Everett,  Nathaniel  Lang- 
don     Frothingham,     John     Chipman 
Gray,  Abbott  Lawrence,  John  Amory 
Lowell,   Jonathan     Phillips,     William 
Hickling  Prescott,  David  Sears,  Na- 
thaniel    Bradstreet     Shurtleff,     Jared 
Sparks,  John  Eliot  Thayer,  Frederic 
Tudor,  John  Collins  Warren,  George 
Peabody    &    Co.,    Joshua    Bates    and 
Russell  Sturgis. 

In  his  address  at  Plymouth,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1845,  Edward  Everett  said: 
"There  is  not  a  finer  church  in  Eng- 
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land  than  the  church  at  Boston — al- 
most a  cathedral  in  size,  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  its  class  in  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  I  went  many 
miles  out  of  my  way  to  behold  this 
venerable  pile ;  and  while  I  mused  bee 
neath  its  arches,  ascended  its  grand 
tower,  and  stood  before  the  altar  at 
which  Cotton  ministered,  I  gained 
new  impressions  of  the  Christian  hero- 
ism, the  spiritual  greatness,  of  the 
men  who  turned  their  backs  on  all  this 
sacred  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  on  the  comforts  and  delights  of 
civilized  life,  that  they  might  freely 
worship  God  in  cabins  and  in  garrets, 
under  exile  and  penury,  in  the  old 
world,  and  in  face  of  the  gaunt  terrors 
of  this  unsubdued  wilderness." 

But  not  alone  in  the  old  city  of 
Boston  is  there  much  of  interest  to  the 
New  World  pilgrim.  The  whole 
broad  county  of  Lincolnshire  teems 
with  it.  From  this  county  came  the 
first  three  governors  of  Massachu- 
setts. Samuel  Skelton,  one  of  the  first 
ministers  at  Salem,  and  John  Smith, 
the  father  of  Virginia,  were  Lincoln- 
shire men.  From  Skirbeck,  of  which 
town  Boston  was  once  a  parish,  came 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  cousins, 
and  who  became  minister  at  Lynn. 
Simon  Bradstreet  was  born  in  Hor- 
bling,  Lincolnshire.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
James,  the  first  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  and  many  others  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  our  own  Bos- 
ton, left  the  flat  lands  of  old  Lincoln- 
shire to  make  a  home  in  the  New 
World. 

To  this  same  county  may  be 
traced,  too,  many  an  Americanism 
used  in  New  England  to-day.  The 
word  "guess,"  supposed  to  be  purely 
a  Yankee  word,  is  used  in  Chaucer: 

"Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in   a  tress 
Behind  her  back — a  mile  long,  I  guess;" 

and  the  nasal  twang  so  com- 
mon in  parts  of  New  England  is  heard 
in  the  Fen  counties  of  Old  England. 
Boston  was  the  home  of  Jean  Inge- 
low,  the  author  of  "The  High  Tide  at 
Lincolnshire."     She  was  born  in  the 


shadow  of  St.  Botolph's  Church 
tower.  Writing  of  her  childhood 
days,  she  says:  "We  had  a  lofty  nurs- 
ery, with  a  bay  window  that  over- 
looked the  river.  The  coming  up  of 
the  tides,  and  the  ships,  and  the  jolly 
gang  of  towers  dragging  them  on 
with  a  monotonous  song,  made  a  de- 
light for  us."  At  this  time  she  was 
three  years  old;  and  in  one  of  her 
poems  she  sings  of  the  days  without 
alloy, — 

"When    I    sit    on    market    days,    amid    the 
comers  and  the  goers. 
Oh!  full  oft  I  have  a  vision  of  the  days 
without  alloy — 
And   a   ship   comes   up   the   river,   with   a 
jolly  gang  of  towers, 
And    a    pull-e,     haul-e,     pull-e,    haul-e, 
yoy,  heave  hoy." 

Boston  is  also  the  home  of  the 
writer  of  "St.  Olave's,"  "The  Blue 
Ribbon"  and  many  books  for  chil- 
dren. 

Within  sight  of  St.  Botolph's  tower, 
a  few  miles  distant,  is  a  shrine  to 
which  the  footsteps  of  the  literary 
pilgrim  will  turn — quiet  Somersby, 
the  birthplace  of  England's  well  be- 
loved poet,  Alfred  Tennyson.  One 
writer  has  said:  "What  Virgil  has 
done  for  Mantua  and  its  slow-winding 
river ;  what  'Horace  has  done  for  Ban- 
dusia  and  the  Apulian  Apennines; 
what  Wordsworth  has  done  for  the 
English  Lakes;  and  Scott  for  the 
Highlands, — that  Tennyson  has  done 
for  the  homelier  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  in  mid-Lincoln- 
shire." Somersby,  of  which  parish 
Tennyson's  father  was  the  rector,  and 
where  he  passed  with  but  little  inter- 
val the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his 
life,  is  a  quiet,  wooded  village,  pleas- 
antly situated,  as  the  guidebooks  say, 
at  the  foot  of  the  South  Wold.  "The 
well  beloved  place,"  under  whose  red 
tiled  roof  the  poet  of  the  Victorian  era 
was  born,  stands  a  few  yards  back 
from  the  road  behind  a  fine  hedge  of 
holly  planted  by  Dr.  Tennyson.  The 
main  entrance,  which  Tennyson  calls 
"my  father's  door,"  faces  the  road ; 
but  the  south  side,  where  the  creepers 
clamber  up  the  yellow-washed  walls, 
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is  the  most  attractive.  It  looks  so 
sweet  that  one  does  not  wonder  at  the 
poet's  regret  at  leaving  so  picturesque 
a  home.  The  lawn  slopes  gently  away 
to  a  little  garden,  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned, intersected  with  walks  and  girt 
with  high  evergreen  hedges.  At  the 
foot   of   the   garden   runs   the   brook 

"That  loves 
To    purl    o'er   matted     cress     and     ribbed 

sand, 
Or  dimple   in  the  dark   of  rushy  coves." 

Trees  about  the  home  add  greatly  to 
its  beauty,  the  elms  and  beeches  still 
spreading  their  canopy  of  leaves  over 
the  verdure  underneath,  but,  alas! 
"the  towering  sycamore"  and  "the 
poplars  four"  only  whisper  in  the 
Laureate's  song. 

"Tennyson's  first  sight  of  the  sea 
was  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  and 
there  many  of  his  earlier  poems  were 
written.  In  the  'Palace  of  Art'  we 
read  of 


A  still  salt  pool,  locked  in  with  bars  of 
sand, 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging   seas   draw  backward   from 
the   land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white;' 


and  in  'Locksley  Hall,'  these  lines 
describe  the  mighty  sound  of  the 
breakers  as  they  fling  themselves,  at 
full  tide,  with  long  gathered  force, 
upon  the  sloping  sands  of  the  coast: 


'  Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  over- 
looks the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 
cataracts.' " 

Tennyson,  as  well  as  Wordsworth, 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of 
common  things.  In  a  short  song  he 
has  pictured  for  us  a  real  old-fash- 
ioned English  garden,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  mid-Lincolnshire  to-day: 

"Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger  lily." 

As  we  leave  quiet  Somersby  and 
climb  to  the  height  of  the  road  lead- 
ing over  the  wold,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  grand  old  tower  of  Boston 
church,  and  the  wash  glimmering  in 
the  distance ;  while  away  to  the  west- 
ward, faintly  outlined  against  the  sky, 
rise  the  minster  towers  of  Lincoln. 

The  county  of  Lincolnshire  has  had 
scant  justice  done  it  by  the  hasty 
traveller,  who  avoids  the  country  and 
views  it  only  from  the  railway  train 
that  passes  over  the  Fens.  In  pastoral 
scenery  it  is  not  behind  other  coun- 
ties ;  while  in  its  vast  extent  of  field 
and  marsh,  in  the  unbroken  smile  of 
the  sunshine  on  its  shadowless  square 
miles  of  yellow  corn  and  deep  green 
pasture,  in  its  shining  rivers  and 
sounding  shore,  and  in  its  glorious 
parish  churches,  it  has  charms  and 
beauties  all  its  own.  To  the  Ameri- 
can traveller — to  every  Bostonian — it 
possesses  much  of  "proud,  pathetic 
interest." 
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By  Arlo  Bales. 


THE  quaint  noises  which  of  old 
winnowed  the  air  of  the  city 
street  have  for  the  most  part 
given  place  to  the  whir  and  rumble 
of  the  electric  cars  or  the  nerve-shak- 
ing rattle  of  wheels  over  uneven  pave- 
ments. The  spring,  it  is  true,  still 
brings  the  strident  call  of  the  vender 
of  premature  and  astringent  straw- 
berries, and  the  old-rags-and-bottle 
men  are,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us ;  but  the  mere  volume  of  other 
sounds  has  clrowned  the  more  indi- 
vidual cries,  as  the  English  sparrows 
have  driven  away  the  song  birds.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  travellers 
speak  of  the  varied  cries  of  the  Old 
Worjd  towns  and  lament  that  this 
country  should  lack  a  feature  so  pic- 
turesque. 

The  laments  of  the  average  travel- 
ler, however,  may  well  be  distrusted 
whenever  they  pessimistically  contrast 
his  own  land  with  those  he  has  visited 
afar.  In  the  present  matter  he  is  in 
nine  times  out  of  ten  merely  calling 
attention  to  the  extent  of  his  travels 
and  the  artistic  character  of  his  obser- 
vations ;  probably  in  all  ten  cases  he  is 
unaware  of  the  variety  of  street  cries 
and  calls  which  he  might  hear  in  his 
own  city  if  he  would.  His  real  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  much  that  the  thing  he 
laments  is.  lacking  as  that  no  well- 
thumbed  Baedeker  has  called  his  at- 
tention to  it. 

From  time  to  time  during  half  a 
dozen  years  between  1880  and  1890 
I  amused  myself  by  writing  down  the 
street  cries  which  came  actually  under 
my  observation  in  Boston.  The  vari- 
ety and  often  the  quality  of  the  cries 
surprised  me.  The  average  peripa- 
tetic vender  is  hardly  up  to  the  level 
of  the  seller  of  snow-cooled  beverages 
in  Damascus,  who  importunes  the 
passer  to  "refresh  his  heart,"  of  the 


flower  merchant  who  saucily  advises 
the  purchase  of  his  nosegays  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  "appease  the 
mother-in-law,"  or  of  the  purveyor  of 
sweetmeats  declaring  in  Oriental 
hyperbole,  "If  an  old  woman  eats  of 
these  she  shall  be  young,"  yet  even  in 
Boston  he  has  more  fancy  and  humor 
than  is  generally  understood.  If  the 
cries  which  I  have  collected  are  not 
of  great  value  in  the  science  of  ethnol- 
ogy, they  may  at  least  be  found  inter- 
esting and  not  unamusing. 

Two  trifles  set  me  to  noticing  the 
cries  of  the  Boston  streets.  I  saw  in 
a  newspaper  a  paragraph  telling  of  "a 
melodious  newsboy"  who  went  the 
rounds  of  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
"chanting  in  dulcet  tones  the  plaintive 
lay: 

'Please  buy  my  paper,  just  two  cent, 
And  help  my  mother  to  pay  the  rent.'  " 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  much  faith  in 
the  genuineness  of  this ;  but  whatever 
impression  it  made  was  strengthened 
by  an  absurd  incident  which  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  eighteen 
years  or  so  ago  were  living  in  Chest- 
nut Street,  Boston.  An  Italian  ped- 
dler of  brooms  and  dusters  awoke  the 
echoes  of  that  venerably  respectable 
neighborhood  with  a  cry  which  to 
the  virtuously  indignant  ears  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  street  sounded  like: 
"D — d  nice  feather  dusters!"  The 
man  was  haled  before  a  magistrate  by 
a  justly  outraged  citizen,  whose  name 
may  be  found  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  time,  and  charged  with  an  attack 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  community. 
The  hawker  protested  that  he  had  said 
nothing  but  "Some  nice  feather  dust- 
ers," and  by  repeating  the  call  in  court 
satisfied  the  judge  that  such  was  the 
case.  The  laughter  which  the  incident 
caused   probably   set   more   than   one 
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person  to  noting  street  cries,  and  cer- 
tainly had  much  to  do  with  the  filling 
of  the  pages  of  my  notebook. 

In  the  business  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  newsboys  are  naturally  the  most 
noteworthy  criers ;  but  next  to  them 
there  were  at  the  time  of  which  I  write 
none  more  prominent  than  the  sooty 
venders  of  charcoal.  The  variety  of 
the  calls  is  great,  and  to  this  very  fact 
is  probably  due  the  little  notice  which 
they  attract.  If  all  had  one  cry,  its 
constant  repetition  would  fix  it  in  the 
public  mind.  The  following  are  typi- 
cal of  the  varied  sorts,  and  all  were 
heard  often. 


which  have  fluttered  up  lamely  to  my 
window,  like  bats  with  wings  broken. 


mm 


___t^ ___^ ^  ._ 

Rags,  rags,  rags  ;    an  -    y      rags  ? 


D.C.  senzafine. 


Char 


co'! 


ismppppa 


In  streets  where  dwellings  have 
place,  and  still  more  in  lanes  between, 
those  back  alleys  where  the  ashmen 
and  the  icemen  pass,  the  most  com- 
mon cry  is  that  of  the  rag  buyers. 
There  is  a  certain  dismal  melancholy 
to  almost  all  of  the  rag  cries,  the 
cheerful  beat  of  "rag  time"  not  having 
yet  influenced  the  music  of  these  sing- 
ers ;  apart  from  this  there  is,  as  every 
dweller  in  Boston  knows,  a  very  wide 
variety.  A  large  collection  might  be 
made,  and  I  suppose  that  an  inveter- 
ate theorist  would  deduce  some  sort 
of  a  generalization  from  it  when  it  was 
completed.  I  have  done  no  more 
than  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  cries 


0  Rags, rags.rags. rags!  Rags,  an -y    rags? 


The  most  absurdly  elaborate  rag 
cry  which  I  ever  heard  was  one  which 
belonged  to  a  ragpicker  who  prowled 
about  the  West  End.  He  would  in- 
tone an  improvisation,  into  which  he 
now  and  then  introduced  with  some 
crude  skill  allusions  to  events  of  the 
day,  and  having  thus  attracted  atten- 
tion he  would  go  off  into  half  a  dozen 
repetitions  of  this: 


Rags 


rags ! 


The  painful  feature  of  the  perform- 
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ance  was  that  with  every  repetition  the 
song  was  flatted  about  half  a  tone, 
with  an  effect  unspeakably  depressing. 
Now  and  then  the  lyric  utterance 
would  be  poured  out  in  this  fashion: 


Rags!     7    .     .  Rags]     .     .     . 

This  rag  gatherer,  like  the  duster 
merchant  mentioned  above,  came 
through  his  art  to  figure  in  a  police 
court.  A  severe  and  elderly  virgin  of 
the  West  End  complained  of  him  as  a 
nuisance,  declaring  that  his  improvi- 
sations were  improper.  The  judge 
asked  the  man  what  he  sang;  where- 
upon with  the  utmost  coolness  the 
varlet  lifted  up  his  voice  and  intoned 
the  following,  which  was  taken  down 
by  a  shorthand  reporter  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  court  that  day: 

"Old  rags!  Is  it  rags  ye  have  or  is 
it  me  ye  want?  Or  is  it  fine  daughters 
ye  have  for  me  ?  Or  would  ye  like  me 
for  a  lover?  Sure  it's  nice  to  be  the 
father  of  a  bouncing  baby  boy! 
Rrrrrags!" 

The  effect  of  such  a  canticle  in  a 
chaste  Boston  court  must  have  been 
sufficiently  startling;  but  the  adven- 
ture had  the  result  of  making  the 
singer  very  popular  for  a  time  in  cer- 
tain social  circles.  He  was  invited  to 
a  servants'  ball,  and  there  asked  to 
sing  and  dance  for  the  edification  of 
the  company. 

"An'  it's  the  illigint  fancy  dancer  he 
is!"  declared  the  charwoman  from 
whom  I  obtained  my  information. 
"Shure  it  'ud  done  ye  good  to  see  the 
soight  o.v  him  dancin'  all  round  the 
hall,  takin'  the  most  illigint  steps  in- 
toirely,  and  singin'  his  rag  song  as 
large  as  loife  whatever." 

The  calls  of  the  tinkers  are  prob- 
ably the  most  musical  that  Boston  can 
boast,  and  in  the  days  of  which  I 
speak  many  of  these  were  really  rather 
pleasing.  Not  infrequently  I  have 
heard  voices  not  without  some  rem- 
nants of  original  smoothness  and  even 


sweetness,  pouring  out  such  "profuse 
strains  of  unpremeditated  art"  as 
these: 


bil-ers    to    mend,    bil-ers    to   mend! 


F 1*— L- 


Wash  -  tubs     to    mend,    tubs    to    mend ! 


3- 


Wash-tubs  tomend,um-brel-las     to  mend! 
4- 


— 3 •-■—  -0 9 -0—UJS « — w — ^__ 

Wash    -    tubs     to  mend,  bil-ers  to 


fet 
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B= 
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mend, 


bil    -    ers 


to         mend ! 
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Om  -  brel-las    to  mend, "brel-las  to  mend, 


'brel-las  to  mend  !         Wash  -  tubs  to  mend, to 
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mend,     to    mend,      to      mend! 
5.  > 

Washtubs  to  mend !  filers    to   mend !   .  . 


-h-t-1/ — 1 E — 1 .' 


?S 
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Om  -  brel-las  to  mend,bilers  to  mend ! 

The  miscellaneous  hawkers  of  fruit, 
fish,  and  domestic  wares  generally  go 
about  uttering  howls  which  to  all  but 
well  accustomed  ears  are  inarticulate. 
Occasionally  they  sing  fragments, 
more  or  less  distorted,  of  old  tunes. 
The  following  is  a  good  example ;  and 
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although  it  seems  somewhat  too  mu- 
sical to  be  associated  with  prosaic 
streets  at  the  North  End,  it  is  genuine. 


As  a  rule,  however,  the  fish  cries 
were  rather  striking  than  pleasing. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 


Strawberries,  strawber-ries,Hereat  the  door: 


4==!^:d=a. 
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Two  quarts  for  a  quarter,Where  can  you  get  more  ? 

This  call  of  a  wood  vender  is  also 
probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  ca- 
dence of  some  song: 


;^i=g 


m 


Wood,    wood,      wo  -   o  -  ood! 

In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town 
the  fish  cries  used  to  be  abundant  and 
varied.  Indeed,  all  street  calls  are 
rare  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city  and 
proportionately  plentiful  where  there 
is  more  marketing  with  itinerant  ven- 
ders. The  fish  sellers  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  particularly  shrill  and  pen- 
etrating in  their  voices,  perhaps  as  an 
effect  of  eating  their  own  wares. 
There  may  be  a  hint  here  for  the 
teachers  of  singing.  For  two  or  three 
times  a  week  I  used  to  hear  a 
wretched  looking  old  man,  a  mere 
wreck  of  humanity,  who  yet  gave  his 
call  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  not  un- 
worthy of  a  concert  hall  if  he  had 
other  notes  as  good.  Very  likely 
what  he  uttered  was  his  only  stock 
and  store,  like  the  word  of  the  raven ; 
but  the  effect  was  striking  of  hearing 
come  from  this,  forlorn  creature  the 
single  clear  note: 


&m 


Clams  !  Clams  1 


p 
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An-y  maca-reel !  Fresh  macareel !  buy  a  lob  ? 

2. 


r-fcft 


Fresh     had  -  dy ! 


*=t 
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Fresh       had  -  dy  ! 


§m 


Had -deck,     had-deck,     had-deck ! 


!^gEfg^5£=3? 


Fresh  'er-ring  !     'Er-ring,  'er-ring,  'er-ring ! 


±=£; 


Oys 


-      ters ! 


m 
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Fresh  mac  -a- reel!  Fresh    haul-  i  -  but! 


eft 


s; 


Fresh    mac  -a  -  reel,    haul  -i     -    but! 


From   the   same   part   of  the   town 
came  these: 


fefcqtz^ 


i 


Pie       ap-ples,       ap-ples,        ap-ples! 


Vivace. 


## 


aSEfefe^E^^i 


Pie  ap-puls,  ap-puls,ap-puls,appuls,ap-puk 


' 


Sometimes     there     was     a     quaint 
minor  cadence: 


Clams !     Clams  ! 


g-g*i 


E^EEEE^g 


Ap    -  puis,        pie         ap  -    pies  ! 


EfiPlI 


Pie  -  ap-ples,      pie    -  ap-ples! 
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Fif'n 


rrr5-'. 

^-b-4    b*        *                  fc*        *— 

Pie       ap  -  pies,    Green    ap  -  pies! 

■#- 


quart       here! 


m 
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Buy     a      lob,      lob,     buy     a     lob  ! 


g^gBfEBjgii 


Buy    a    lob,  buy    a      lob,  buy  a    lob ! 


wm 


Nice,   fresh    ba    -  nan  -  nas, 
All      ripe     ba    -  nan  -nas. 


HS1 


Salt     beef! 


S^^IiE^I!^ii=pE 


Pu  -  ta  -  toes!  Pu  -  ta  -  toes 


eggs  here,  doz  -  en 


a    quar-ter. 


Not  infrequently  two  voices  took  up 
the  call,  sometimes  with  an  effect  lu- 
dicrous enough. 


The  collection  made  was  larger  than 
this ;  but  perhaps  already  more  than 
enough  space  has  been  given  to  a 
matter  rather  curious  than  valuable. 
As  already,  however,  such  perma- 
nence as  the  cries  recorded  ever  pos- 
sessed seems  to  have  passed  away, 
they  may  afford  amusement  to  the 
reader  of  antiquarian  tastes.  To  any 
reader  with  a  sense  of  humor,  indeed, 
there  is  something  ludicrous  in  such 
a  cry  as  that  of  a  vender  who  for  some 
years  offered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harrison  Avenue  the  choicest  of 
beef's  hearts  with  the  constantly  iter- 
ated call: 


^^=-^3=$^=^^M 


Fresh  hearts  here!  Three  for  five       cents! 


A   WINTER   VIOLET. 


By  Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison. 

I   FOUND  a  winter  violet 
In  the  dreary  wood  alone ; 
Through  blackened  moss  and  sodden  leaf 
Its  dainty  face  outshone 
Like  a  sweet  thought  hid  in  a  sad  man's  heart 
When  other  joys  have  flown. 


THEIR  SECONDARY  CHRISTMAS. 


By  Howard  Markle  Hoke. 


I. 


THE  idea  came  to  Carpenter  Lenox 
on  Christmas  eve  while  sitting 
in  his  apartments  reading-  a  work 
on  Physics — "Chapter  XXIV,  Rain- 
bows." He  was  a  bachelor,  but  by 
no  means  selfish  with  himself,  his 
means  or  his  ideas.  This  particular 
idea,  however,  suggested  a  plan ;  the 
plan  required  an  assistant ;  and  no 
one  was  so  likely  to  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity as  Jarvis  Perrington,  a  co- 
bachelor  who  occupied  adjoining 
apartments,  was  quite  as  wealthy  as 
Lenox,  moved  in  the  same  circles  and 
employed  practically  the  same  meth- 
ods to  make  time  as  light  as  Scotch 
eider  on  his  hands. 

Perrington  was  playing  solitaire  in 
his  sitting-room — a  pastime  that  was 
ungenerous,  to  say  the  least,  when 
many  a  feminine  partner  might  have 
been  had  for  ecarte-,  cribbage,  even 
the  homely  California  Jack,  or  other 
games  to  which  parsons  are  not  so 
much  opposed.  He  was  building  up 
on  spades  when  Carpenter  knocked 
and  laid  down  the  Jack  as  he  accepted 
the  invitation  to  come  in. 

"I  have  an  idea!"  Lenox  exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

"And  I  have  a  queen  for  that 
knave!"  Jarvis  responded,  covering 
the  card. 

"Listen  a  moment,  please.  I've 
been  reading  this  book  on  Physics. 
You  know  there  are  two  kinds  of 
rainbows — " 

"Rainbows!  Chasing  that  elusive 
nothing,  are  you?  That's  worse  than 
playing  solitaire.  Shall  I  ring  for  the 
asylum  ambulance?" 

"Not  until  after  you  have  heard  my 
plan.  There  is  a  primary  and  a  sec- 
ondary rainbow.  In  like  manner, 
there  is  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
Christmas.  Married  folks  can  give 
their  children  the  primary  Christmas; 


but  it  is  reserved  for  bachelors  without 
kith  or  kin  to  give  a  secondary  Christ- 
mas— not  so  bright  and  merry  as  the 
primary,  but  still  a  Christmas." 

"Gad,  Carp,  this  is  even  worse  than  . 
solitaire    or    chasing    rainbows.      It's 
sentiment — nine     of,,  diamonds,     ten, 
Jack — I'll  get  this  game.     Go  on." 

"Well,  the  way  for  a  bachelor  to 
give  a  secondary  Christmas  is  to  find 
some  orphan  children  or  lonely 
grown-up  who  could  not  have  any 
sort  of  Christmas  but  for  him.  Now, 
all  we  will  have  to  do  is  to — " 

"Hustle  on  our  wraps,  plough 
through  the  snowstorm  hunting  or- 
phans— eight  of  hearts,  nine,  ten — or 
some  lonely  grown-up  who  could  not 
have  any  sort  of  a  Christmas  but  for  us. 
Outside — snowing,  blowing,  freezing; 
inside — cards,  comfort  and  cheerful- 
ness.    I'll  play  solitaire,  old  fellow." 

"Left  all  your  old-time  Christmas 
spirit  out  on  your  travels,  Jarvis?" 

"Afraid  so — this  is  coming  out 
splendidly.  Don't  suppose  you'd  have 
much  if  you  hadn't  just  ended  your 
globe-trotting  within  a  fortnight." 

"Whatever  the  reason,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  Christmas  spirit  to- 
night." 

"Well,  you're  an  orphan  yourself, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"So  am  I." 

"Why,  that's  capital,"  Lenox  cried. 
"Exchange  of  Secondary  Christmases 
by  two  orphans." 

"Jack,  queen,  king  of  clubs — cer- 
tainly; why  not?" 

"Why  not,  to  be  sure.  It's  too  late 
to  find  any  other  recipient  of  a  Sec- 
ondary, so  I'll  give  you  half  a  one 
to-morrow  morning,  and  you  give  me 
one  in  the  afternoon." 

"Bargain,  Carp  —  well,  well,  well, 
beaten  on  the  last  suit!  Oh,  well, 
that's  life — beaten  in  one  thing,  make 
another  shuffle.    Here  goes." 
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Lenox  returned  to  his  apartment. 
He  opened  the  book  on  Physics ;  but 
it  had  served  its  purpose  for  the  time. 
He  sat  some  minutes  looking  into  the 
fire,  then,  glancing  cautiously  at  the 
door,  drew  from  his  inner  vest  pocket  a 
little  parcel,  which  opened  up  as  a  letter 
and  a  card  photograph,  the  former  ad- 
dressed to  himself  and  bearing  a  for- 
eign postmark  and  stamp,  the  latter 
presenting  the  writer  of  the  epistle. 
The  face  was  one  that  would  be  picked 
out  in  a  crowd  for  candor  and  sweet- 
ness rather  than  prettiness,  possessing 
everything,  in  short,  besides  beauty, 
that  would  make  such  a  man  as  Lenox 
must  over  it  on  Christmas  eve. 

In  his  room  Perrington  released  the 
ten  of  hearts  from  the  difficulties  of 
another  game  of  solitaire,  and  was 
about  to  cover  the  nine  with  it,  when 
he  stopped  the  card  in  the  air,  lowered 
his  hand  until  it  rested  on  his  knee, 
and  sat  staring  at  it.  It  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Carpenter's  photo- 
graph. Both  bachelors,  independent- 
ly, were  playing  retrospective  soli- 
taire and  building  up  the  suit  of  hearts. 

The  back  of  the  photograph  bore 
three  dates:  "June  x5  to  July  10. 
September  19."  It  was  from  the 
first  that  Lenox  began  to  build.  Nor- 
wegian posthouse.  He  and  friend, 
driving  up  in  their  carioles,  find  an 
American  party  at  "aftenmad"  of 
salmon,  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  In- 
formal introductions  show  them  to  be 
father,  aunt  and  daughter,  travelling 
by  victoria.  Drive  to  Laerdalsoren  in 
company.  Thereafter  identity  of 
itineraries ;  through  Naerofjord, 
windings  of  the  Naerodal,  mutual  ad- 
miration of  scenery,  mutual  wishing 
for  darkness;  Trondhjem;  divergence 
of  routes  ;  separation  ;  love. 

September  19.  Crossing  of  routes 
at  Lucerne ;  halt  of  three  days  at  the 
Schweizerhoff ;  steamer  to  the  Righi 
and  Fluellen ;  avowal  of  love  on  the 
return  at  sunset,  inspired  by  splendor 
of  the  peaks.  No  shrinking,  no  mock 
modesty;  common  sense,  sympathy, 
regret,  candor — -betrothed  to  please 
parents  and  friends  many  years  before 


in  America.  Parting  on  the  morrow  ; 
she,  aunt  and  father  Egypt-bound ;  he 
for  Chamouni,  Geneva,  Paris,  Lon- 
don ;  rapid  flight — anywhere.  Fare- 
wells under  the  shadow  of  Pilatus ; 
old-time  delight  in  travel  gone ;  recent 
return,  discontented,  to  America — 

A  knock  fell  upon  the  door.  Mis- 
sive and  photograph  were  hurriedly 
concealed  before  Perrington  came  in. 

"Merry  Secondary,  old  fellow! 
Hear  the  bells  telling  us  it's  Christ- 
mas. Joy  in  primary  households  ;  two 
grumpy,  snarling,  travel-stained  bach- 
elors doing  the  best  they  can,  arrang- 
ing for  Secondaries.  Listen,  Carp,  to 
Adestes  Fideles,  obligate,  cathedral 
chimes;  accompaniment  by  surround- 
ing bells,  whistles  and  other  noise 
makers.  Why,  I  do  believe  you  have 
me  sentimental  now.  How  have 
you  spent  your  Christmas  eve  over 
here?" 

"I've  been — moping  over  the  fire." 

"When  a  bachelor  mopes  over  the 
fire  on  Christmas  eve,"  laughed  Per- 
rington, "he  is  one  of  two  things — 
homesick  or  in  love.  You  have  no 
other  home  than  these  sumptuous 
apartments,  as  the  newspapers  have 
it;  ergo,  Carp,  it's  love.  Yet  that,  I 
suppose,  is  impossible." 

"Not  impossible,  Perrington.  Sit 
down,  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  no.  Until  two 
weeks  ago,  you  and  I  haven't  met 
since  college  days.  There's  no  know- 
ing what  solemncholy  experience 
you've  had  in  that  interval.  Lovers' 
woes  and  Christmas  carols  aren't  af- 
finities. I  might  a  tale  unfold ;  but  I 
won't  shake  out  the  creases  to-night, 
Carp.  When  do  you  begin  giving  me 
my  Secondary?" 

"A  coach  will  be  here  for  us  at 
10.30." 

"Good!  Gad,  Carp,  listen  to  that 
carol.  How  it  does  carry  one  back 
to  our  old  country  home  days,  when 
'The  Night  before  Christmas'  excelled 
even  the  Bible  for  good,  honest,  sober 
truth!  How  plainly  I  can  see  my 
mother  tripping  busily  here  and  there, 
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her  arms  full  of  bundles  and  her  man- 
ner full  of  mystery! — look  here, 
Carp,  with  your  Secondaries  and  your 
orphans  and  lonely  grown-ups  and 
threats  of  lovers'  woes,  you'll  have 
me  down  with  the  mollygrubs.  Good 
night." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lenox 
slipped  out  the  missive  and  photo- 
graph, wrapped  them,  and  replaced 
them  in  his  vest  pocket.  Perrington 
caught  up  his  cards,  shuffled  them, 
laid  one  down,  glanced  at  the  Swiss 
clock,  put  down  a  second  card,  threw 
the  pack  upon  the  table,  and  slipped 
into  his  Morris  chair  before  the  fire. 
Lovers'  memories  and  Christmas 
carols  were  nearer  being  affinities  than 
he  would  have  confessed. 


II. 


"I  ought  to  tell  you  beforehand, 
Perrington,"  said  Lenox,  in  the  cab 
next  morning,  "that  I  am  taking  you 
to  spend  the  first  hour  of  your  Second- 
ary with  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  whose  path  has  crossed  mine. 
I  met  her  first  at  Venice,  then  in  Ber- 
lin, and  again  in  St.  Petersburg.  A 
wonderfully  versatile  woman,  wealthy, 
ambitious,  studious,  cosmopolitan, 
yet  the  merriest,  brightest,  most  en- 
couraging of  influences  that  could 
come  into  a  man's — a  bachelor's — life! 
She  is  just  the  woman  to  help  me  give 
you  a  Secondary  Christmas  that,  I  be- 
lieve, could  not  be  improved." 

'  'None  knew  her  but  to  love  her,'  ' 
sung  Perrington. 

"You  are  mistaken.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  I  loved  her;  but 
we  came  to  a  frank  understanding  one 
morning,  driving  out  together  to  the 
Pyramids  in  Egypt,  that  it  was  only 
friendship,  and  we  have  kept  the  agee- 
ment,  meeting  on  this  perfectly  mat- 
ter-of-fact footing." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  Catharine  Blendall, 
Carp,"  Perrington  laughed. 

"You  know  her,  too!" 

"Oh,  I  met  her  on  the  Acropolis, 
viewing  Mars  Hill.     Common  friend 


introduced  us.  I  pursued  the  ac- 
quaintance somewhat,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  more  information  than 
any  woman  I  had  ever  met.  I  did 
not  know  any  one  who  answered 
your  description  so  well  as  Catharine. 
She  can  trump  any  piece  of  erudition 
any  of  us  may  choose  to  play." 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  spend  part  of  the  forenoon  with 
her?" 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  Perrington 
answered,  with  a  careless  shrug. 

In  the  tastefully  appointed  library  of 
her  flat,  Catharine  Blendall  gave  them 
a  greeting  that  embodied  a  perfectly 
harmonized  Christmas  spirit.  Many 
other  women  would  have  overdone  it ; 
many,  underdone  it.  Her  beauty  was 
striking,  but  made  so  by  consummate 
taste.  Many  other  women  had  phys- 
ical superiority ;  few,  such  art  of  over- 
coming deficiencies. 

"It  is  absolutely  comforting  to  meet 
you  two  men  here  together,"  she  said, 
gayly ;  "it  exemplifies  the  old  saying 
that  the  world  isn't  large,  after  all. 
Think  how  far  apart  our  meeting 
places  were!  I  met  you,  Mr.  Perring- 
ton, among  the  decapitated  statues 
and  shattered  dreams  of  Pericles ;  and 
you,  Mr.  L^nox,  near  the  Rialto, 
when  our  gondolas  collided.  I'm 
simply  delighted  to  meet  my  Athenian 
and  my  Venetian  on  an  American 
Christmas  day." 

"A  day  we  are  celebrating  in  our 
own  manner,  and  you  are  giving  us 
your  assistance,"  said  Lenox,  and  he 
explained  his  idea. 

"Very  appropriate,  indeed,"  was  the 
comment ;  "for  Christmas,  in  a  sense, 
is  really  like  a  rainbow,  as  it  shines 
against  the  receding  year  with  its 
storms  and  tears.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Lenox,  do  you  remember  the  morn- 
ing in  Moscow  when  we  had  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  architecture  of  the 
Kremlin?  I  have  found  since  that  I 
was  right." 

"You  were,"  said  Lenox. 

"And  you  and  I,"  observed  Per- 
rington, "as  we  came  down  from  the 
Parthenon  were  discussing — " 
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"Oh,  I  remember  distinctly,"  she 
interrupted.  "In  the  paths  trodden 
by  the  Peripatetics  we  were  discussing 
the  chances  of  winning  a  new  game 
of  solitaire,  and  I  held  that,  by  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  law  of  possi- 
bilities, it  might  be  won  once  in  seven 
hundred  games." 

"That  was  it,"  said  Perrington ; 
"and  I  have  not  yet  played  the  seven 
hundred  games." 

"And  never  won!  I  am  glad  I  was 
right." 

So  the  conversation  ran, — as  Per- 
rington put  it  afterward, — Catharine 
taking  every  trick.  In  the  course  of 
it  she  said  to  Lenox: 

"Do  you  remember  the  morning 
we  were  driving  by  the  Column  Ven- 
dome  in  Paris,  I  was  saying  that,  with 
all  our  capacity  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, the  future  remained  inscrutable, 
and  I  had  often  wondered  what  would 
be  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  should 
suddenly  receive  the  power  to  read  it. 
I  think  you  will  recollect  that  I'  said 
Cassandra,  at  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing this  gift,  would  be  a  fine  theme 
for  a  sculptor.  I  mentioned  this  to 
an  artist  friend  in  Rome;  and  the  re- 
sult of  it  is  over  there  by  the  window. 
If  you  will,  go  and  examine  it 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
my  friend's  interpretation  of  the 
thought." 

Lenox  complied,  and  was  admiring 
the  marble,  when  he  observed  that  he 
could  see  Miss  Blendall  and  Perring- 
ton in  a  cheval  glass  near  him.  The 
latter  had  risen  and  was  listening  to 
her,  his  hands  tightly  clasping  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  his  face  betraying 
more  feeling  than  he  had  seen  upon 
it.  It  was  plain  to  Lenox  that  her 
words  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  and  that  they  bore  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  his  friend. 
He  watched  them  until  Perrington 
made  a  reply  that  he  could  not  hear 
and  walked  to  a  window.  Catharine 
,%  at  once  came  over  to  him  and  asked 
for  his  opinion  of  the  statue.  While 
he  was  praising  it,  Perrington  joined 
them.     He   had   regained   his   air   of 


careless  unconcern,  with  which  he 
successfully  masked  his  feelings. 
When  Miss  Blendall  asked  for  his 
opinion  of  the  work,  he  answered  in 
his  characteristic  manner: 

"It  is  well  done,  but  the  theme  does 
not  appeal  to  me.  The  power  to  read 
the  future  would  rob  me  of  one  of 
life's  keenest  enjoyments.  It  wouldn't 
leave  a  particle  of  sport  in  a  game  of 
solitaire." 

In  the  pleasant  spirit  produced  by 
this  bit  of  Perrington's  humor  they 
bade  Miss  Blendall  good  morning. 

"We  have  taken  up  the  entire  time 
of  your  Secondary  with  this  one  call," 
said  Lenox,  consulting  his  watch,  as 
they  rode  away.  "It  is  time  for 
luncheon  or  dinner — which?" 

"Luncheon  at  the  Star  and  Cres- 
cent," said  Perrington.  "I  have 
changed  my  plan  for  your  Secondary. 
We'll  take  the  next  express  for 
Avington  —  thirty  miles  out,  you 
know." 

"Whatever  you  plan  goes." 

In  one  of  the  booths  at  the  restau- 
rant, Perrington  explained: 

"I  decided  to  have  luncheon,  be- 
cause we  shall  have  dinner  at  Aving- 
ton— a  good,  old-fashioned,  homelike 
turkey  dinner.  By  the  way,  Carp,  you 
meant  well  enough  by  my  Second- 
ary." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so.  I  thought 
Catharine  might  attract  you.  I  con- 
fess I  planned  it  deliberately,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  of  your  previous 
acquaintance.  You  know,  and  I 
know,  old  fellow,  that  this  life  of  ours 
is  not  what  it  seems.  There  is  a  lot 
of  empty  romance  thrown  around  the 
lives  of  bachelors  who  are  supposed 
to  be  Bohemians.  But  the  truth  is  it 
is  all  loneliness  and  discontent,  chas- 
ing will-o'-the-wisps  of  pleasure  and 
continuous  striving  to  delude  one's 
self  into  the  belief  that  one  is  having 
an  enviably  free  time  of  it." 

Perrington  was  absently  making  a 
geometrical  figure  in  the  cloth  with 
the  fork-tines,  his  face  very  thought- 
ful ;  but  he  looked  up  and,  with  quick 
recovery  of  his  featheriness,  answered: 
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"Gad,  Carp,  you  are  sentimental  to- 
day! That  is  the  main  reason  for  my 
change  of  plan.  I'm  going  to  take 
you  where  Christmas  is  one  long  de- 
lightful sentiment.  Yes,  you  meant 
well  by  me  and  Catharine ;  but  if  you 
think  of  it  right,  old  boy,  you  will 
see  that  I  would  not  fall  in  love  with 
an  encyclopaedia.  A  man  doesn't 
want  to  lead  a  gazetteer  of  the  world 
to  the  altar.  Catharine  has  lore  at 
her  tongue's  end ;  she  also  has  com- 
mon sense ;  she  has  philosophy — she 
can  advise  one  like  an  old  school 
friend ;  but  there's  something  else, 
Carp,  there  is  something  else,  and 
I—" 

He  stopped  short.  Lenox  waited. 
The  waiter  came  and  set  down  their 
plates.  When  he  left  them  to  go  to 
the  side  table  where  he  had  placed  his 
tray,  Perrington  recklessly  jabbed  the 
fork-tines  into  his   design,  and   said: 

"Never  mind.  I'll  shuffle  up  the 
facts  some  other  time  perhaps,  and 
lay  them  out  so  that  you  can  build 
up  the  suits  yourself." 


III. 


At  the  little  station  at  Avington,  a 
man  dressed  entirely  in  black,  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  tie,  but  with 
the  nearest  to  an  ideal  Christmas  face 
that  Lenox  had  seen,  greeted  them 
when  they  alighted.  He  seemed  as 
glad  to  see  one  as  the  other,  though 
it  was  evident  Perrington  was  a 
long-time  friend.  He  was  about 
fifty-five, — and,  as  Perrington  had 
previously  explained,  was  the  Rev. 
Allen  Cloysdell. 

"I  kept  saying  to  mother  all  the 
morning  that  you  would  not  disap- 
point us,"  he  said,  "so  I  was  very 
proud  to  hand  your  telegram  to  her. 
And,  Mr.  Lenox,  it  is  a  rare  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  you  came.  We 
were  to  have  two  extra  plates — we 
always  have  one  set  on  Christmas  for 
Jarvis — but  one  of  our  guests  de- 
clined at  the  last  moment." 

He  said  this  as  Lenox  came  to  the 


waiting  sleigh,  and  Lenox  saw  a 
swift  exchange  of  glances  between 
him  and  Perrington.  For  an  instant 
the  expression  upon  the  latter's  face 
was  the  same  he  had  seen  reflected 
in  the  cheval  glass  at  Catharine's.  He 
saw  his  effort  to  brush  it  aside  as  he 
stepped  into  the  sleigh,  and  cried: 

"Ah,  Reverend,  I  knew  you  would 
sell  that  roan.  He  was  spavined,  as 
I  told  you ;  and,  I  declare,  you  did 
buy  the  bay." 

"Now,  Jarvis,"  exclaimed  the  min- 
ister, "you  know  as  well  as  that  you 
are  in  Avington  that  you  deliberately 
sent  that  horse  dealer  here  to  pretend 
he  would  trade  even  for  the  roan,  and 
you  paid  the  difference.  Do  vou 
think  I'm—" 

"If  you  don't  leap  this  instant  into 
the  sleigh,"  said  Perrington,  "I'll  start 
without  you;"  and  he  cracked  the 
whip  at  the  horse. 

Cloysdell  sprang  in  without  another 
word ;  but  the  bay  sped  up  the  village 
street  with  a  pride  seemingly  meant  to 
tell  that  he  represented  one  of  Per- 
rington's  Christmas  generosities. 

The  bachelors  were  received  at  the 
parsonage  by  Mrs.  Cloysdell-— a  per- 
fect little  feminine  Santa  Claus  in 
black  satin  and  lace  cap,  and  dispens- 
ing smiles  from  a  source  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  that  from  which  her  legendary 
husband  selects  his  gifts.  Over  at 
the  ivy-grown  church,  the  organ, 
with  all  stops  out  and  swells  on,  was 
booming  "Dennis,"  and  children's 
voices  were  singing  "Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds."  Lenox  accepted  this  as 
part  of  his  reception,  and  felt  at  home. 

Perrington  made  no  effort  to  pro- 
vide special  features  for  Lenox's  Sec- 
ondary, his  intention  to  give  him  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  return  to  his  boy- 
hood Christmas  being  apparent ;  and 
to  the  man  who  had  spent  the  holiday 
in  many  lands,  often  honoring  it  with 
only  a  regretful  retrospect,  it  was  de- 
lightful. The  Cloysdells  made  no 
stranger  of  him,  coming  into  and  go- 
ing from  the  cheerful  library  with  per- 
fect informality.  Without  excuse  or 
explanation    Perrington    went     alone 
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with  Cloysdell  to  the  study,  and  when 
they  returned  escorted  the  wife  there. 
When  these  two  came  again  to  the 
library,  Lenox  thought  a  cloud  had 
come  over  their  Christmas  cheer ;  but 
no  reference  was  made  to  it. 

With  the  waning  of  the  afternoon 
other  guests  arrived  and  soon  after 
came  the  invitation  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  table,  as  the  ancient 
description  puts  it,  "groaned"  under 
the  weight  of  the  parsley  garnished 
turkey,  rising,  browned  to  a  turn,  from 
the  multitude  of  dishes,  with  contents 


ranging  in  all  vegetable  shades  from 
the  wax  white  of  the  celery  to  the  vig- 
orous crimson  of  the  cranberries. 

The  pastor's  grace  was  the  only 
serious  minute.  It  was  like — but,  no, 
a  comparison  to  the  drawing  of  a  cork 
would  be  distinctly  inappropriate. 
The  carving  was  scarcely  well  begun 


— the  wings  being  not  yet  de- 
tached— before  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  and  Airs.  Cloysdell 
was  presently  called  to  meet 
some  one  in  the  hallway.  There 
was  a  delay  in  her  return,  while 
the  "some  one"  took  off  wraps  ; 
but  when  the  "some  one"  came 
the  "Reverend"  left  his 
carving  to  greet  her.  Per- 
rington  sprang  up  to  shake 
her  hands,  and  all  the  others — 
except  Lenox — cried  out  a  boister- 
ous Christmas  welcome.  And 
Lenox — well,  if  the  pastor  had 
told  him  the  turkey  had  been 
imported  from  Lucerne,  from  under 
the  very  shadow  of  Pilatus,  and 
with    a    wave    of    his    huge     carver 
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had  transformed  it  into  Jnlia  Bar- 
ringer,  with  a  reference  to  "aften- 
mad"  at  a  Norwegian  posthouse,  he 
could  not  have  been  harder  put  to  it 
to  give  her  a  self-contained  greeting. 

"I  ought  to  express  my  sorrow,"  he 
said  lamely,  "for  appropriating  your 
place  and  plate." 

"I  really  think  I  don't  deserve 
either  a  place  or  a  plate  for  sending 
word  I  could  not  come,  and  then  find- 
ing I  could  come  after  all — and  then 
coming,"  Miss  Barringer  said.  "But 
you  will  let  me  just  sit  down  and  let 
me  look  at  you,  won't  you?" 

"You  will  sit  right  beside  me,"  said 


Mrs.  Cloysdell,  directing  the  maid  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  necessaries. 

"A  sort  of  deputy  hostess,"  ob- 
served Perrington,  as  she  took  the 
place. 

"A  guest  by  proxy,"  she  returned. 

"You  are  a  delightful  surprise," 
said  Mr.  Cloysdell. 

"No,  you  are  Santa  Claus  coming 
back  on  Christmas  afternoon  with  a 
present  he  forgot  to  leave  the  night 
before,"  said  one  of  the  junior  Cloys- 
dells. 


It  was  an  old-fashioned,  whole- 
hearted Christmas  dinner,  somewhat 
modernized  by  bits  of  incident  and  de- 
scription from  countries  visited  by  the 
travellers,  but  in  the  main  held  to  its 
character  by  reminiscences  of  holiday 
seasons  of  the  long  ago.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  cheerful  memories, 
and  the  laugh,  sometimes  a  little 
misty,  went  round  and  round  the  white 
cloth ;  but  Lenox  noted  that  the  cloud 
still  hovered  over  his  host  and  hostess, 
and  he  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it 
was  associated  in  some  manner  with 
his  Secondary. 

After  it  was  all  over  came  the  real 
celebration  of  the  day  according  to 
the  Cloysdell  custom.  All  assembled 
in  the  library,  and  the  pastor  gave  to 
each  of  the  women  and  children  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  directed  the  recipient 
to  go  to  a  certain  corner  or  closet  or 
room  to  seek  for  the  Christmas  re- 
membrance and  to  bring  it  to  the  li- 
brary when  found..  After  their  merry 
departure,  he  handed  other  slips  to 
the  men ;  and  when  Lenox  received 
one,  he  glanced  up  in  surprise  from 
the  words,  "Go  to  the  study,  and 
understand."  All  of  the  other  male 
guests  went  out  by  their  respective 
doorways,  and  as  he  stepped  hesitat- 
ingly to  the  study  door  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  knob,  he  looked 
back. 

Cloysdell  and  his  wife  were  stand- 
ing upon  opposite  sides  of  the  red- 
checkered  table,  looking  at  Perring- 
ton, who,  with  elbow  resting  upon  the 
mantel,  stood  looking  into  the  flames 
upon  the  hearth.  His  manner  had  lost 
its  careless  indifference,  and  his  face 
wore  the  same  expression  Lenox  had 
seen  in  the  glass  and  at  the  station. 
The  cloud  had  grown  and  darkened 
upon  the  faces  of  the  pastor  and  his 
wife,  and  tears  were  slipping  down 
the  face  of  the  latter.  Observing  that 
he  was  the  witness  of  signs  of  a  fam- 
ily trouble — a  guest  ever  unwelcome 
and  that  scruples  not  to  intrude  even 
upon  the  Christmas  time — in  which 
Perrington  shared  as  a  friend,  Car- 
penter turned   away   quickly   and   si- 
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lently,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped 
into  the  study. 

Miss  Barringer  stood  by  the  table. 
The  opening  of  the  door  had  inter- 
rupted her  search,  so  that  they  met  sud- 
denly face  to  face.  He  stepped  toward 
her,  saying:  "I  fear  that  my  greeting 
at  the  table  was  very  awkward.  But 
you  can  fancy  how  surprised  I  was  to 
see  you  here.  When  did  you  come  to 
know  our  good  hosts  ?" 

"Oh,  a  long  while  ago.  But,  really, 
we  have  not  the 
time  to  talk.  We 
must  find  our 
presents,  and 
take  them  as 
soon  as  possible 
to  the  library.  I 
have  looked 
everywhe  r  e, 
though,  and  can- 
not find  even  a 
trace  of  one  for 
myself  or  any  one 
else." 

"Let  us  look 
for  them  to- 
gether," he  said. 
"Chance  brought 
us  together  to 
enjoy  the  Norwegian  scenery,  and 
we  found  then  something  that — " 

"Please  do  not  forget  my  words  on 
the  lake  at  Lucerne,"  she  said,  with 
the  same  frankness  as  before.  "What 
was  true  then  is  true  now." 

"Pardon  me.  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  hope  that  time  had  broken  down 
that  barrier,"  he  said.  "I  will  look 
along  this  side  of  the  room,  if  you  will 
look  over  there." 

"How  they  will  laugh  at  us!"  she 
cried,  after  some  minutes  of  unsuc- 
cessful hunting.  "This  is  as  hopeless 
as  some  of  Jarvis's  games  of  solitaire." 
"It  would  be  just  like  him  to  play 
us  a  trick,  for — " 

He  was  stopped  by  the  expression 
that  came  swiftly  to  her  face.  They 
had  come  to  the  table  together.  She 
retreated  toward  the  fireplace,  then 
came  back  a  step,  evidently  overpow- 
ered by  an  inference  she  had  made. 


The  door  opened.  The  minister 
came  in  softly  and  walked  toward 
them  with  the  air  of  a  man  doing  a 
duty.  His  face  had  lost  its  Christ- 
mas cheer,  and  Miss  Barringer, 
with  a  swift  look  into  it,  hurried 
to  meet  him,  asking,  "Where  is 
Jarvis?" 

"He  is  on  his  way  back  to  the  city 
by  this  time,"  he  answered,  in  almost 
a  whisper. 

"And  left  me  here,"  cried  Lenox, 
"without  an  explanation!" 

"Your  paper  asked  you  to  come 
here  and  understand,"  said  Cloysdell. 
"Do  you  understand?" 

Lenox  took  a  step  forward,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "You  cannot  mean 
that  Jarvis — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  minister;  "and 
I'm  glad  you  have  made  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  explain  in  words.  We  love 
him  as  a  son,  and  we  wished — you 
know,  Julia,  what  your  parents  and 
we  have  long  wished.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  come  in  and  tell  you,  but 
he  insisted.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
say  more?" 

"Poor,  dear  old  Jarvis!"  she  said 
softly ;  but  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
Lenox,  and  he  took  it  as  representing 
the  Secondary  Christmas  Perrington 
had  brought  him. 

When  Lenox  reached  his  apart- 
ments next  morning,  he  found  under 
his  door  the  ace  of  hearts,  upon  which 
was  scribbled: 

"Dear  old  fellow, — I'm  off — destina- 
tion as  uncertain  as  any  other  game 
of  solitaire.  All  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
Since  leaving  the  Cloysdells  yester- 
day, I  have  feared  you  might  think  I 
suspect  you  of  taking  me  to  see 
Catharine  so  that  she  might  tell  me  of 
you  and  Julia.  Chase  such  an  idea 
out  of  your  head.  Catharine  assured 
me  you  knew  nothing  of  my  relations 
to  Julia  and  had  not  an  inkling  of  her 
intention  to  tell  me.  I  trust  you  may 
never  pass  another  Secondary.  Ex- 
cuse card,  as  I  hadn't  another  scrap 
to  write  on  after  packing  up  and  burn- 
ing. Perrtngton." 
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SENATOR    HOAR. 

By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 

UNSWAYED  by  clamor  of  the  war-flushed  throng, 
Unheeding  epithet  and  gibe  and  jeer, 
With  that  large  vision  that  makes  duty  clear, 
He  saw  the  nation  he  had  served  so  long 
Turn  to  false  prophets.     Quick  to  challenge  wrong, 
Wherever  found,  he  could  not  stop  his  ear 
To  Freedom's  cry ;  and  no  time-serving  fear 
Could  seal  his  lips  nor  shake   his   purpose   strong. 

Scholar  and  statesman,  ever  quick  to  plead 
The  cause  of  Truth  ;  life-servant  of  the  State  ; — 
His  fame  shall  last  beyond  the  hour  of  greed, 
And  shine  the  brighter  for  the  spoiler's  hate. 
God  give  us  promise,  for  the  future's  need, 
Of  men  like  him,  with  hearts  and  vision  great! 


SOME  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

By  Arthur  A.   S 'hurtle ff. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  of  typical  existing  gardens  and  from  plans  drawn  by  the  author. 


THANKS  to  good  material  and 
good  workmanship,  many 
houses  of  colonial  times  have 
come  down  to  our  day  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  Cornices  and  capi- 
tals which  were  made  for  service  over 


a  century  ago,  still  perform  their 
duties  little  the  worse  for  weather- 
beating  and  neglect,  and  we  may 
gain  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  lived  in  olden  times  by  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work.  That  we  have  cared 
to  find  out  what  manner  of  men  went 
before  us  and  that  we  have  come  to 
like  them  better  than  we  have  liked 
any  other  men  is  proved  by  the  inter- 
est which  we  are  taking  in  every  de- 
scription of  colonial  record  and  the 
care  with  which  such  records  are  be- 
ing preserved  and  reproduced.  We 
are  not  satisfied  to  repair  the  old 
houses  and  mend  their  quaint  furni- 
ture and  brighten  their  candlesticks ; 
we  are  building  houses  so  much  like 
them  that  a  critical  housewife  of  the 
time  of  King  George  would  find  them 
faultless.  We  are  not  satisfied  to 
mend  old  maps  and  newspapers  of  a 
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hundred  years  ago ;  we  are  making 
maps  and  newspapers  and  rendering 
them  in  the  style  of  their  ancient 
predecessors.  Every  record  and  tra- 
dition is  precious,  and  we  eagerly 
make  them  a  part  of  the  life  of  to-day. 
A  generation  ago,  this  kind  of  regard 
for  the  olden  times  was  little  known. 
The  invention  of  ingenious  wood- 
working machinery  had  .revolution- 
ized the  style  of  building,  and  the 
colonial  house  was  overlooked  and 
neglected.  Old  pictures  and  quaint 
furniture  were  hidden  in  garrets. 
It  was  a  period  of  decline,  as  we 
view  it  to-day. 

During  that  period  there  was  one 
record  of  colonial  times  which  proved 
to  be  more  perishable  than  wood- 
work, or  brass,  or  manuscript,  but 
which  was  as  much  a  part  and  ex- 
pression of  the  old  civilization  as 
things  more  enduring.  That  fading 
record  was  the  flower-garden.  Frosts 
which  only  started  a  nail  in  the  thresh- 
old of  an  old  house  killed  garden 
hedges  of  fifty  years'  growth  in  a 
single  night.     Rain  that  beat  without 
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effect  on  well  seasoned 
shingles  gullied  garden 
terraces  and  undermined 
sundials.  The  colonial  gar- 
den was  a  living  thing,  and 
it  suffered  for  want  of  care 
that  the  sturdy  house 
could  do  without.  The 
weather  beating  of  the  last 
hundred  years  has  well- 
nigh  obliterated  it.  We 
may  find  a  box  hedge  here 
and  there  and  an  arbor  or 
a  hawthorn  tree,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  flower 
garden  has  slipped  away 
with  the  loving  hands  that 
once  cared  for  it. 

In  some  of  the  quiet 
towns  of  New  England 
which  were  once  the 
homes  of  persons  of  com- 
fortable means,  there  are 
houses  which  have  come 
down  from  generation  to 
generation  with  somewhat 
of  the  old  life  still  glim- 
mering in  them.  They 
have  been  occupied  by 
families  who  clung  to  old 
things  because  they  liked 
them.  The  very  reserve 
and  quietness  of  these 
families  are  proof  that 
ancestral  traditions  are 
strong  within  them.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  proof  that 
the  old  appealed  to  them  more 
than  the  new  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  cared  for  their  old  gardens. 
Time  could  not  tarnish  their  flowers, 
and  there  was  no  reminder  in  them 
of  the  dilapidation  that  threatened  the 
ancestral  household.  Larkspur  and 
Canterbury  Bells  were  the  same,  rich 
or  poor.  When  poverty  pressed  hard, 
the  flower  garden  was  the  last  thing 
to  give  evidence  of  it,  and  the  utili- 
tarian uses  to  which  the  ground  could 
be  put  were  allowed  to  encroach  last 
of  all  upon  its  precincts.  To-day 
when  we  go  back  among  these  old 
country  seats  we  may  find  occasional 
traces  of  such  gardens.    They  are  not 


to  be  found  without  search,  for  they 
are  few  and  they  are  tucked  away  be- 
hind house  and  hedge.  Many  of  them 
are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  old  walks  are  only  to 
be  discovered  by  tufts  of  box  edging 
here  and  there.  Many  of  them  are 
well  preserved,  and  these  constitute  a 
real  resource  to  the  household.  They 
are  cared  for  like  precious  things.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover 
several  flower  gardens  of  this  kind  in 
northeastern  Massachusetts,  and  I 
have  prepared  a  few  sketch  plans 
made  from  paced  measurements  to 
show  their  general  relation  to  the 
house  and  the  broader  details  of  their 
design. 
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Figure  i  is  a  plan  of  a  whole  estate, 
showing  a  house,  garden,  stable,  ser- 
vice yard  and  vegetable  garden.  As 
a  usual  thing,  the  relation  between  the 
house  and  garden  is  never  less  inti- 
mate than  that  in  this  example,  while 
the  design  of  the  garden  itself  is 
rarely  as  simple.  The  garden  is 
placed  upon  a  terrace  slightly  lower 
than  the  house,  and  it  is  entered 
through  a  vine-clad  arbor  which  over- 
looks all  the  walks.  The  usual  intru- 
sion of  a  vegetable  garden  upon  the 
space  which  appears  by  right  to  be- 
long to  the  flower  garden  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  this  instance,  and  it  is  an 
indication    of    the    narrow    limits    to 


which  the  old 
property  has  been 
reduced. 

Figure  2  shows 
a  garden  belong- 
ing to  another  es- 
tate which  is  in  a 
remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  It 
lies  near  the  house, 
upon  a  gently- 
sloping  hillside, 
and  it  is  broken  by 
terraces  which  are 
mounted  by  short 
flights  of  steps.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a 
high  close  fence 
heavily  clothed  in 
vines,  and  no  one 
could  imagine 
from  without  that 
such  a  garden 
existed ;  it  is  as 
much  removed 
from  the  street  and 
its  traffic  as  a 
room  in  the  house 
itself.  Old-fash- 
ioned flowers  of  all 
kinds  flourish  in 
it,  and  an  arbor 
makes  it  a  pleasant 
resting  place  even 
at  high  noon. 
There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the 
garden  is  regarded  by  the  house- 
hold as  a  part  of  the  establishment 
necessary  to  their  daily  life,  and  there 
is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  a  place  for 
display  or  that  it  is  a  fanciful  orna- 
ment. A  few  of  the  more  common 
flowers  cultivated  in  this  garden  are 
named  upon  the  plan.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  few  of  the  modern  flowers 
and  extravagant  double  forms  are  to 
be  found  among  them.  The  rose 
garden  is  pretty  in  design,  and  as  it  is 
the  most  elaborate  portion  of  the  gar- 
den, it  is  fittingly  placed  near  the 
house.  The  walks  which  separate  the 
beds  are  bordered  with  neat  box  edg- 
ings.     This    garden    may    fairly    be 
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called  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden :  the  long  narrow  plan,  the 
central  walk,  the  terraces,  the  pres- 
ence of  flowering  fruit  trees  in  the 
flower  borders,  the  arbor,  and  the 
seclusion  of  high  border  screens 
,are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  ex- 
ample. Although  the  old  design- 
ers of  gardens  realized  the  value  of 
formality  in  design  and  its  direct 
relation  to  the  rectangular  lines  of 
'the  house  plan,  yet  they  seem  to 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
centre  their  gardens  upon  a  par- 
ticular window  or  door  of  the 
house.  They  placed  them  where 
convenience  dictated,  and  consid- 
erations of  economy  in  the  uses  of 
their  land  often  prevented  an  axial 
relation  of  house  and  garden.  The 
garden  was  always  made  to  adjoin 
the  house,  however,  and  anything 
approaching  informality  as  a  chief 
motive  in  the  design  was  avoided. 
Figure  3  shows  the  present  con- 
dition of  one  of  those  ruined  flower 
gardens  which  are  often  found  in 
old  communities.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  in  design  and  it  gives 
a  suggestion  of  the  elaboration 
which  often  pleased  our  ancestors. 
This  pleasure  in  elaboration  is 
often  discovered  in  the  interior 
decoration  of  old  houses,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should   show  itself 


m  the  arrangement  of  the-  grounds 
about  the  house.  An  architectural 
feature  of  some  sort  doubtless  oc- 
cupied the  central  circle,  but  no 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  to-day. 
In  its  present  state  this  garden  is 
nearly  obliterated  by  grass,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  walks 
is  only  to  be  discovered  by  occa- 
sional tufts  of  box  edging  and 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  garden  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence  and  it 
is  even  separated  from  the  house 
by  a  close  hedge.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  designer  to  make  it 
a  place  of  quiet  and  seclusion. 
Despite  the  ruin  which  is  present 
on  every  hand,  there  is  a  peculiar 
charm  about  this  place,  and  one 
finds  more  than  the  interest  of  an 
antiquarian    in    searching   for   the 
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definite     form     of 
the  old  design. 

There  are  vari- 
ous traditions  re- 
lating to  the  dates 
of  these  gardens 
w  h  i  c  h  ascribe 
them  widely  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t  ages. 
Some  of  them  are 
said  to  belong  to 
houses  which 
antedate  the  pres- 
ent dwellings,  but 
it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the 
majority  of  them 
are  no  older  than 
the  houses  to 
which  they  be- 
long.        In       that 

case,  they  have  enjoyed  many  a  sum- 
mer in  the  last  century.  Tradition 
also  records  something  of  their  design- 
ers,— that  one  was  designed  by  "the 
minister,"  and  another  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  still 
another  by  an  English  architect.  The 
designs  have  doubtless  undergone 
changes  since  those  days,  but  the  fact 
that  the  flowers  have  not  suffered  by  the 
intrusion  of  modern  varieties,  and  that 


the  cast-iron  foun- 
tain and  urn  are 
not  to  be  found  in 
them,  are  some 
evidence  that  ex- 
cept for  the  devas- 
tation of  time  they 
remain  substantial- 
ly unmodified  in 
design. 

The  old  gardens, 
although  now  gone 
to  decay,  are  filled 
with  a  o-lory  which 
is  lacking  in  new 
gardens.  The  an- 
cient trellises  and 
ruined  hedges  have 
about  them  a 
glamour  of  the 
sunshine  of  olden 
only  to  be  lived 
books  or  within 
their  own  boundaries.  One  feels  the 
presence  of  the  old  worthies  in  the 
gardens  as  it  is  not  felt  in  the  houses. 
The  flowers  planted  by  my  bonneted 
dame  and  her  rough-cheeked  garden- 
er are  still  blooming,  and  the  weeds 
are  guilty  with  fear  that  fingers  long 
since  stilled  will  pluck  them  out  from 
among  the  roses. 
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THE    CATHEDRAL    WOODS. 

By  Alice  D'Alcho. 

A  TEMPLE  of  the  Lord  is  here, 
Uplifting  to  the  sky  ; 
And  in  His  praise,  its  feathered  choir 
Continually  do  cry. 
Column  on  column  stately  rise, 

More  fair  than  sculptured  stone; 
Arch  upon  arch  re-echoes  back 
The  sea's  deep  monotone. 

Down  through  its  roof's  green  tracery 

The  mellowed  sunlight  falls  ; 
The  shadow  of  its  leafy  aisles, 

To  prayer  and  worship  calls. 
The  trailing  vines  their  banners  swing 

In  rich  emblazonry; 
And  gleams  from  many  a  shining  wing 

Heaven's  own  bright  heraldry. 
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From  a  photograph. by  Edward  C.  Hartshc 


The  fragrant  needles  of  the  pines 
Bestrew  its  mossy  floor; 

While  myriad  blossoms,  day  by  day, 
Their  sweetest  in  :ense  pour. 

Lift  up  your  hearts  ! — they  seem  to  say- 
As  each  its  offering  brings; 

Lift  up  your  hearts — this  temple  fair 
Is  His,  the  King  of  kings! 


fmiB-  a  n  c  i  e  n  t 
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By/Eclmund  J 


Carpenter.  \ 


s  c  r  i  p  i 
"Book  of 
Possessions,"  the 
earliest  of  the  laud 
records  of  the  town 
of  Boston  in  New 
England,  contains, 
upon  page  j6,  this 
entry : 

"Thomas  Millard,  his  possessions 
within  the  limits  of  Boston. 

"i.  One  house  and  garden  bound- 
ed with  Francis  Lyle  north ;  Thomas 
Grubb  south ;  Arthur  Perry  west ; 
and  the  streete  east." 

There  are  other  possessions  of 
Thomas  Millard  recorded  in  this  an- 
cient book,  for  he  was  evidently  a 
man  well  to  do  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay;  but  none  of  them  have  the  his- 
toric interest  which  clusters  about 
this  house  and  garden,  which  the  early 
maps  set  down  as  upon  High — now 
Washington — Street,  opposite  Milk 
Street. 

Of  Millard  himself  the  records  tell 
us  but  little,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
poses we  need  to  know  nothing  save 
that  in  the  year  1672,  after  his  death, 
his  house  and  garden  passed  to 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Shrimpton,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it,  in 
the  year  1676,  to  Peter  Sargeant. 
Concerning  this  man  the  records 
yield  information  more  lavishly.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  acquired  as  a  merchant  in 
London.  He  was  a  prudent  council- 
lor and,  when  the  witchcraft  excite- 
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ment  raged  in  Sa- 
lem, he  was  one  of 
those  men  who 
were  erected  into  a 
special  court  of 
judges  for  the  trial 
of  the  accused.  We 
know,  too,  that  he 
was  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen, for  we  find 
record  that  in  1692, 
after  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  he  with  ten  others 
humbly  petitioned  the  Great  and 
General  Court  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  moneys  advanced  to  the 
colony,  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities. We  know,  too,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  affairs,  for  upon  the  site  of 
the  modest  home  of  Thomas  Millard 
he,  in  the  year  1679,  erected  a  lordly 
mansion,  which  in  after  years  was 
destined  to  become  historic.  But 
little  remains  to-day  of  this  stately 
mansion,  to  tell  of  its  pristine  gran- 
deur ;  nothing  save  the  shabby  brick 
walls,  in  places  sheathed  with  wood, 
and  dingy  with  the  weather  stains  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  to  remind  the  casual  passer- 
by, through  a  squalid  court  in  the 
heart  of  Boston,  of  the  old-time  mag- 
nificence of  this  ancient  building,  or 
of  the  historic  scenes  witnessed  with- 
in its  walls  when  it  was  known  as  the 
Province  House,  the  palace  of  the 
royal  governors  of  his  Majesty's 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  the  stately  dwelling  which  Peter 
Sargeant  here  erected,  he  and  his  wife 
no  doubt  established  a  social  centre, 
and  were  the  leaders  of  the  fashion  of 
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the  town.  We  may  feel  sure  that — in 
common  with  Judge  Samuel  Sewall, 
who,  openly  in  the  congregation  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  made 
his  confession  of  error  for  his  part  in 
the  witchcraft  trials  at  Salem — Sar- 
geant  must  have  repented  his  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  suf- 
fered on  Gallows  Hill ;  for  it  was  but 


witch  judge,  which  gave  to  the  man- 
sion its  celebrity  and  which  made  of 
it  a  central  point  of  American  history. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  in  all  its 
dilapidation,  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  passer-by  on  Washington  Street 
by  a  cheap  building  of  tawdry  red 
brick,  now  the  home  of  minor  arti- 
sans,  tinkers  and  jobbers  in  various 
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a  year  or  two  after  the  delusion  had 
passed,  that  he  took  for  his  third  wife 
one  who  had,  in  those  dark  days,  been 
"cried  out  upon"  as  a  witch.  This 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  widow 
of  Governor  Sir  William  Phips,  who 
thus  became  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. 

But  it  was  not  its  erection  and  oc- 
cupancy by   Peter  Sargeant,  the  old 


trades, — even  in  its  decay  is  the  old 
mansion  known  as  the  "Province 
House."  History  has  preserved  its 
memory ;  the  greatest  of  American 
writers  has  surrounded  it  with  a  halo 
of  romance ;  and  now,  forgotten  and 
to  many  unknown,  still  stand  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  Province  House. 
While  yet  the  mansion  was  in  its 
youth,  an  English  nobleman  arrived 
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at  Boston  to  assume  the  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  in  the 
king's  name.  This  was  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  who  soon  after  his  arrival 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 


NORTH    WALL    OF   THE    PROVINCE   HOUSE,     NOW    STANDING 
From  a  sketch  by  Prof.  Alfred  E.  Burton. 

the  magistrates  and  people  the  dig- 
nity of  his  viceregal  office  and  of  his 
own  person.  He  urged  the  payment 
of  a  salary  adequate  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  a  court,  and  especially 
urged  that  a  palace  be  provided  for 
his  occupancy.     To  a  certain   extent 


he  succeeded,  for  the  magistrates 
made  ample  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  earl ;  but  the  requirement  of 
a  palace  he  was  obliged  to  meet  from 
his  own  resources.  The  mansion  of 
Peter  Sargeant, 
fronting  "east  upon 
the  street,"  met  his 
utmost  needs,  and  its 
owner  graciously 
consented  to  vacate 
for  a  time,  in  favor 
of  his  lordship. 
When,  therefore, 
after  the  death  of 
Lord  B  e  1 1  o  mont, 
which  occurred  in 
New  York  but  four- 
teen months  after  his 
assumption  of  the 
rule  of  the  province, 
Mr.  Sargeant  re- 
turned to  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  mansion 
and  a  few  years  later 
brought  thither  as 
his  bride  the  widow 
of  Governor  Phips, 
that  lady's  occupan- 
cy of  the  mansion  as 
its  mistress  was  well 
in  accord  with  the 
use  to  which  it  had, 
for  a  brief  period, 
been  devoted. 

It  was  during  the 
rule  of  Governor,  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  it 
should  be  noted,  that 
energetic  measures 
were  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  pi- 
racy ;  and  it  was 
from  out  this  man- 
sion that  were  sent 
the  orders  by  which 
were  effected  the 
capture  and  subsequent  execution  of 
the  notorious  Captain  Kidd. 

In  the  year  1714,  Mr.  Sargeant,  the 
founder  of  the  mansion,  died  within 
its  walls,  and  from  its  portals  was 
borne  forth  to  his  burial.  A  year  after 
his   demise   his   widow  took   another 
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WEATHER     VANE    FROM     THE 

PROVINCE    HOUSE. 

The  reproductions  of  the  arms  used  as  the  heading  for 
this  article  and  the  weather  vane  are  from  the  originals  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  collection,  by 
whose  courtesy  they  are  here  used. 

spouse  in  the  person  of  Simeon  Stod- 
dard, himself  a  wealthy  householder. 
About  this  time  it  became  known  that 
Elizeus  Burgess  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  be  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  General  Court  desired  to 
provide  for  him  a  commodious  and 
dignified  residence,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable 


mansion.  On  the  third  day  of  June, 
1715,  "Capt.  Noyes,  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  of  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  reception  &  enter- 
tainment of  Col.  Burges  upon  his 
arrival  to  this  Government,  Reported 
that  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  suitable 
house  to  be  let,  and  the  Mansion 
House,  land  &  garden,  &c.  of  Peter 
Sargeant,  Esq.  deceased  is  now  upon 
sale:  The  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  this  Province  to  purchase 
the  same  for  their  use  and  improve- 
ment." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  and  the  sum  of  £2,300  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the 
mansion,  which  thenceforward  was 
known  as  the  Province  'House. 

Its  appearance  was  imposing  and 
well  befitting  the  official  residence  of 
the  governors  of  the  province.  It 
was  built  upon  a  lofty  basement,  in 
which  were  the  wine  cellars  and  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  provisions.  In 
three  stories  it  was  finished  above,  the 
main  story  being  reached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps  from  the  garden, 
with  lofty  trees,  which  filled  the  space 
in  front.  A  massive  portico  was 
crowned  with  a  balcony  of  quaintly 
twisted  iron,  into  which  were  wrought 
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GOVERNOR  FRANCIS  BERNARD. 

the  initials  of  the  founder's  name  and 
the  date  of  its  erection: 

"16—  P  S— 79." 

A  lofty  roof,  with  dor- 
mers, a  cupola  and 
above  all  a  weather 
vane,  in  the  form  of  an 
Indian  with  bow  and  ar- 
row, in  copper  gilt, 
completed  the  impos- 
ing edifice.  Above  the 
portico  were  placed  the 
royal  arms,  heavily  and 
skilfully  carved  in  wood, 
and  finely  colored  and 
gilded.  The  ■  weather 
vane  is  said  to  have  been 
the  handiwork  of  Deacon  Shem 
Drowne,  a  cunning  worker  in  wood 
and  metals,  whose  name  Hawthorne 
has  preserved  to  all  time  in  his  story 
of  "Drowne's  Wooden  Image."  He  it 
was,  too,  who,  tradition  says,  was  the 
maker  of  the  famous  grasshopper  vane 
which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  swung  in  the  wind,  upon  the  cu- 
pola of  Faneuil  Hall. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  mansion  little 
in  the  way  of  description  is  preserved ; 
and  even  when  Hawthorne  sat  in  the 
old  tap-room  of  mine  host,  Thomas 
Waite,  sipped  his  port  sangaree  and 
listened  to  the  babblings  of  old  Bela 
Tiffany, but  little  remained  uponwhich 
the  great  romancer  might  base  his 
imagination.  There  remained,  then, 
indeed, — for  so  he  tells  us, — the  quaint 
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GENERAL    THOMAS     GAGE. 

blue  tiles  about  the  fireplace  and  the 
carved  and  panelled  wainscoting, 
"covered  with  dingy  paint."  He  tells 
..  us,  however,  of  the  great 

staircase,  which  "may  be 
termed,  without  much 
hyperbole,  a  feature  of 
grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  winds  through 
the  midst  of  the  house," 
he  continues,  "by  flights 
of  broad  steps,  each 
flight  terminating  in  a 
square  landing  place, 
whence  the  ascent  is 
continued  toward  the 
cupola.  A  carved  balus- 
trade, freshly  painted  in  the  lower  sto- 
ries but  growing  dingier  as  we  ascend, 
borders  the  staircase  with  its  quaintly 
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twisted  and  intertwined  pillars,  from 
top  to  bottom."  Wide  chimneys  af- 
forded ample  space  for  broad  fire- 
places, and  rich  furniture,  brought 
from  England,  tradition  tells  us,  made 
the  official  mansion  of  the  king's  rep- 
resentative an  abode  of  luxury.  At 
the  street,  at  either  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, were  erected  small  porter's 
lodges,  which  added  to  the  dignity  of 
the  place. 

The  first  viceroyal  occupant  of  the 
Province  House,  after  it  had  been 
purchased  and  formally  set  up  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  governor,  was 
Colonel  Samuel  Shute,  who  had  pur- 
chased, for  the  consideration  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  the  commission  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
King  George  I  had  issued  to  Colonel 
Elizeus  Burgess.  The  new  governor 
bearing  the  royal  commission,  issued 
in  his  name — which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  College — 
arrived  at  Boston,  in  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, October  4,  171 6.  He  was  received 
with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  which 
the  province  had  at  its  command,  and 
was  duly  escorted  to  his  residence  at 
the  Province  House.  For  seven  years 
this  was  his  home,  years  consumed  in 
constant  contentions  with  those  over 
whom  he  had  come  to  rule.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Boston  was 
visited  by  the  scourge  of  smallpox, 
which  raged  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence, equally  in  the  homes  of  the 
proud  and  of  the  humble.  Of  its  ter- 
rors the  great  romancer  has  written 
in  that  weird,  frightful  tale,  "Lady 
Eleanor's  Mantle." 

In  1723  Governor  Shute  sailed  for 
England,  to  procure,  if  he  might,  ad- 
ditional authority,  by  which  to  hold  in 
greater  subjection  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  rule.  For 
four  years  the  wrangle  was  waged  in 
England  until,  in  1727,  the  death  of 
the  first  George  and  the  accession  of 
the  second  terminated  the  commission 
of  Governor  Shute. 

A  new  occupant  now  came  to  the 
Province  House,  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Burnet,  who  passed  its  portals  in 


all  his  viceroyal  pomp,  in  midsum- 
mer of. the  year  1728.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclaim,  with  pro- 
cessions, feasting  and  addresses  of 
welcome.  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  the 
poet  of  the  day,  thus  sung  the  praises 
of  the  newcomer: 

"While  rising  shouts  a  general  joy  pro- 
claim, 

And  ev'ry  tongue,  O  Burnet!  lisps  thy 
name; 

To  view  thy  face  while  crowding  armies 
run, 

Whose  waving  banners  blaze  against  the 
sun, 

And  deep-mouth'd  cannon,  with  a  thun- 
d'ring  roar. 

Sound  thy  commission  stretch'd  from 
shore  to  shore." 

The  Province  House  blazed  with 
light  and  good  cheer.  The  treasury 
of  the  province  was  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £1,100,  so  it  is  recorded,  to 
emphasize  the  welcome  which  Massa- 
chusetts gave  to  its  new  governor. 

Here,  in  the  Province  House, 
dwelt  Governor  Burnet  for  the 
fourteen  months  of  the  occupan- 
cy of  his  chair.  "While  he  lived," 
says  Drake,  "he  maintained  in  proper 
state  the  dignity  of  his  office.  His 
negro  valet,  Andrew  the  Trumpeter, 
stood  at  the  portal  of  the  Province 
House,  or  drove  his  Excellency 
abroad  in  his  coach.  His  menage  was 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  house- 
keeper. Betty,  the  black  laundress, 
had  the  care  of  twenty  pair  and  one  of 
holland  sheets,  with  damask  napkins, 
and  store  of  linen  to  match.  A  goodly 
array  of  plate  garnished  the  sideboard, 
and  ancient  weapons  graced  the  walls. 
Hobby,  the  cook,  presided  over  the 
cuisine,  and  coach,  chariot  and  chaises 
stood  in  the  stables.  He  had  a  stew- 
ard and  a  French  tutor." 

Here  was  begun  that  great  struggle 
between  the  people  of  the  province 
and  the  representative  of  royal  au- 
thority— that  struggle  which,  half  a 
century  later,  culminated  in  open  and 
armed  rupture.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dissensions  the  province  was  startled 
by  a  tragedy.  The  governor,  driving 
from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  was  over- 
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turned  in  his  carriage,  while  passing 
the  causeway,  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  The  shock  and  the  chill  proved 
fatal,  and  early  in  September,  1729, 
Governor  Burnet's  funeral  procession 
passed  out  of  the  doors  of  the  Prov- 
ince House. 

In  pomp  it  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
similar  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  province.  As  the  sum  of  £1,100 
was  expended  in  his  reception,  so  a 
similar  sum  was  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  burial ;  and,  once  again,  the  Prov- 
ince House  was  without  an  occupant. 
Dummer,  and  then  Tailer,  it  is  true, 
filled  the  interregnum  of  a  year  or 
two,  after  the  death  of  Burnet.  In 
August,  1730,  arrived  a  British  ship  of 
war  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  bearing 
the  new  governor  of  the  province,  in 
the  person  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  the 
first  of  the  royal  governors,  save 
Phips,  of  American  birth. 

From  the  steps  of  the  Province 
House,  during  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed, were  sent  away  the  flower  of 
the  province,  to  engage  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  requires  but  little  im- 
agination to  picture  Governor 
Belcher,  as  he  stood  upon  the  broad 
portico  of  the  mansion — even  as  stood 
another  governor  upon  the  steps  of 
the  State  House,  a  century  and  a  half 
later — and  delivered  to  the  departing 
soldiers  the  colors  which  they  were 
charged  with  their  valor  to  defend. 

Belcher  was  followed  by  Shirley, 
who  built  for  himself  a  lordly  mansion 
in  Dorchester  and  made  use  of  the 
Province  House  only  as  an  official 
residence,  where  the  business  of  the 
executive  magistrate  was  transacted, 
formal  receptions  were  held  and  audi- 
ences given  to  those  who  desired  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  viceroy.  It  was 
during  his  administration  that  the 
memorable  expedition  was  sent  out 
for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg;  and 
at  the  door  of  the  Province  House, 
no  doubt,  General  Roger  Wolcott 
and  his  men  were  given  their  final 
orders  and  their  Godspeed. 

Thomas  Pownall  became  the  master 


of  the  Province  House  in  August, 
1757.  In  the  brief  three  years  of  his 
administration  the  mansion  saw  the 
fierce  wrangle  precipitated  by  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  endeavored  to 
billet   British  troops  upon  the  town. 

Pownall  is  described  as  a  man  of 
small  stature  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. It  was  the  fashion  of  his  day 
for  a  gentleman,  on  being  presented 
to  a  lady,  to  salute  her  with  a  kiss.  It 
is  related  of  Governor  Pownall  that  he 
was  upon  one  occasion  presented  to 
a  lady  much  his  superior  in  height, 
whom  he  requested  to  stoop  that  he 
might  greet  her  as  courtesy  required. 
"No,"  declared  the  haughty  dame,  "I 
will  never  stoop  to  any  man,  not  even 
to  your  Excellency."  Pownall,  not  to 
be  baffled,  sprang  upon  a  chair,  ex- 
claiming, 'Then  I  will  stoop  to 
you,  madam,"  and  gallantly  saluted 
her. 

The  great  storm,  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  which  the  walls  of  the  Prov- 
ince House  had  heard  almost  fifty 
years  before,  was  nearly  ready  to 
burst  when  Sir  Francis  Bernard  en- 
tered it  as  its  master.  But  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  gubernatorial  of- 
fice there  was  one  rift  in  the  cloud. 
When  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  reached  Boston,  on  Friday, 
the  13th  of  May,  1766,  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  city.  On  the  sixteenth 
there  was  a  grand  celebration.  Can- 
non were  fired,  bells  rung,  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  was  decorated  with 
bunting,  debtors  confined  in  jail  were 
ransomed,  and  a  great  illuminated 
pyramid  was  erected  on  the  Common, 
ornamented  with  effigies  of  the  king 
and  queen.  John  Hancock  gave  an 
.elegant  entertainment  to  invited 
guests  at  his  mansion  on  Beacon 
Street,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a 
pipe  of  Madeira  wine.  In  the  after- 
noon Governor  Bernard  and  his 
council  sat  down  to  a  feast  at  the 
Province  House,  where  many  loyal 
toasts  were  drunk,  and  much  good 
cheer  prevailed.  After  dinner,  it  now 
being  evening,  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  Common  to  witness  the  display 
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of  fireworks  and  join  in  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people. 

The  storm  fell  in  all  its  fury  when 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  of  the 
civilian  governors  by  royal  appoint- 
ment, succeeded  Bernard.  The  story 
of  the  life  of  Hutchinson  in  the  ancient 
mansion  is  the  story  of  the  early  days 
of  the  American  revolt.  Here  were 
penned  those  letters,  now  become  his- 
toric, in  which  the  governor  betrayed 
his  native  land  by  false  accusations 
and  innuendoes,  urged  hostile  action 
and  advised  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston.  From  the  door  of  this 
mansion  he  went  forth  to  his  private 
residence  in  Milton,  at  that  critical 
moment  when  the  great  meeting  of 
citizens  gathered  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House  opposite  had  as- 
sumed its  most  dangerous  attitude. 
In  this  mansion  Hutchinson  signed 
the  order  for  the  closing  of  the  port 
of  Boston;  and  from  thence  he  went 
out,  to  embark  for  England,  a  broken 
and  disappointed  man,  never  again 
to  see  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Next  into  the  Province  House  came 
Gage,  whose  career  was  brief  and 
stormy.  Here  was  planned  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  British  troops  in  Bos- 
ton to  Lexington  and  Concord,  that 
expedition  which  produced  such  mo- 
mentous results,  as  told  in  the  story 
of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  Through 
this  doorway  entered  a  month  later 
Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne  and  Grant, 
and  here  v/ere  held  those  councils  of 
war  in  which  was  planned  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  colonies,  now  in  active 
rebellion.  Here,  too,  was  held  again 
that  famous  council  of  the  British 
generals,  to  whom  was  brought  the 
news  of  a  fortification,  thrown  up 
upon  the  heights  of  Charlestown. 

After  Bunker  Hill  and  the  recall  of 
Gage,  it  was  Howe  who  held  court  at 
the  Province  House,  in  the  king's 
name ;  but  the  days  of  festivities  in  the 
ancient  mansion  were  past.  It  was 
not  much  longer  that  it  was  to  shelter 
a  British  viceroy.  A  few  days  more, 
and  then  was  performed  that  dra- 
matic act,  which  Hawthorne  so  vivid- 


ly describes,  when  he-shows  us  Lord 
Howe  stamping  upon  the  threshold 
in  impotent  rage  and  smiting  with  his 
clinched  fists  the  air,  as  he  went  forth, 
for  the  last  time,  from  the  Province 
House,  and  with  his  forces  sailed 
away  from  the  beleaguered  city. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, the  old  mansion  became 
known  as  the  Government  House. 
The  easterly  half  was  occupied  for 
the  chambers  of  the  governor  and 
council,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  receiver-general. 
In  the  rear  of  these  chambers  were 
rooms  occupied  for  a  time  as  a  dwell- 
ing by  the  state  treasurer.  In  1796 
the  Commonwealth  sold  the  estate  to 
John  Peck ;  but  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  were  not  met,  and  it  reverted  back 
to  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  year 
1800  the  Government  House  was  oc- 
cupied by  Governor  Caleb  Strong  as 
his  official  residence,  and  this  occu- 
pancy doubtless  continued  during  his 
seven  years  of  incumbency  of  the 
gubernatorial  office.  In  the  year  181 1 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  founded,  and  the  old  Province 
House  estate  was  granted  to  it  by  the ' 
Commonwealth  as  a  portion  of  its  en- 
dowment. The  Province  House  now 
fell  from  its  high  estate.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  palace,  which  Haw- 
thorne gives  us,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  "Legends  of  the  Province  House," 
throws  about  it  the  latest  tinge  of  ro- 
mance, the  last  remnant  of  which  has 
long  since  departed  from  the  ancient 
walls.  He  shows  us  the  brick  block 
erected  in  what  was  once  the  court- 
yard and  garden  which  ornamented 
the  approach  to  the  home  of  the  royal 
governors ;  the  entrance  through  an 
archway  from  Washington  Street; 
and  the  mansion  converted  into  an 
old-time  hostelry,  over  whose  desti- 
nies presided  one  Thomas  Waite.  The 
romancer,  however,  although  there 
was  much  then  that  was  prosaic  about 
the  ancient  structure,  found  the  noble 
entrance,  the  broad  steps,  the  beauti- 
fully wrought  iron  balcony,  still  in 
place.     But  it  was  not -for  long  that 
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even  these  remnants  of  faded  glories 
were  to  remain.  The  trustees  of  the 
hospital  very  soon  placed  the  prop- 
erty upon  the  market,  and  executed 
a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  to  David 
Greenough.  This  occurred  in  April, 
1817. 

The  new  owner,  as  was  natural,  de- 
sired to  make  the  most  of  his  pur- 
chase. The  noble  trees  which  grew 
in  front  of  the  mansion  were  cut  down 
and  a  business  block  was  erected, 
which  shut  it  out  from  sight  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  from  the  memory 
of  the  people.  In  the  year  185 1,  the 
ancient  mansion  underwent  a  still 
greater  transformation.  The  beauti- 
ful portico  was  removed,  together  with 
the  iron  balcony  above  it.  The  gild- 
ed Indian,  who  for  a  century  or  more 
had  been  aiming  his  arrow  at  the 
steeple  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House,  was  torn  from  his  spindle. 
The  carved  panel  bearing  the  royal 
arms,  when  the  insignia  of  royalty 
throughout  the  city  were  torn  down 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  had  followed 
the  fate  of  all  the  rest,  but  fortunately 
was  not  cast  into  tiie  flames  which 
consumed  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the 
Old  State  House.  It  was  hidden  for 
many  years,  and  at  last  was  given  into 
the  keeping  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. The  gilded  Indian  any  one 
may  see,  glaring  with  his  one  glass 
eye  at  the  curious  who  visit  the  rooms 
of  the  same  society.  The  portico  and 
the  iron-wrought  balcony  were  res- 
cued from  destruction  by  the  late 
Ben:  Perley  Poore,  and  became  por- 
tions of  his  mansion  at  Indian  Hill, 
Newbury.  The  carved  and  panelled 
wainscoting  of  one  of  the  court 
chambers  and  the  blue  tiles  of  the 
fireplace  were  also  rescued  by  the 
same  hand,  and  placed  in  position  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  dwelling, 
where  they  yet  remain,  priceless  relics 
of  ancient  days. 

The  tiny  courtyard,  which  Haw- 
thorne describes  as,  in  his  day,  yet  re- 
maining  between   the    facade   of   the 


old  Province  House  and  the  rear  walls 
of  the  building  erected  in  its  face,  was 
at  this  time  filled  with  an  intervening 
building,  and  the  whole  was  then  re- 
modelled, as  to  its  interior,  and  an  ex- 
tension erected  in  the  rear. 

The  old  Province  House  had  now 
lost  its  identity  and  became,  and  for 
some  years  remained,  the  home  of 
old-time  minstrelsy.  Many  yet  re- 
member the  far-famed  Morris  Broth- 
ers, Pell  and  Trowbridge's  Minstrels, 
which  here  for  years  made  merry  the 
hearts  of  Boston's  playgoers. 

It  was  in  the  year  185 1  that  the 
Province  House  underwent  this  trans- 
formation. Tuesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1864,  the  cry  of  "Fire!" 
was  heard,  and  the  flames  soon  rose 
high  above  the  roof  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  old  mansion  of  the  royal 
governors  of  Massachusetts.  But 
even  the  hand  of  fire  could  not  destroy 
the  massive  walls,  whose  quaint,  Hol- 
land-made brick  relused  to  crumble 
or  fall.  The  interior  was  restored,  but, 
alas!  save  the  outer  walls  alone, 
nothing  remained  to  tell  of  the  glories 
of  the  past.  For  thirty  years  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  building  has  been  most 
prosaic.  Once,  and  for  years,  a 
narrow  passage,  known  as  "Province 
House  Alley,"  led  from  Washington 
Street  to  Province  Court,  and  was  one 
of  the  many  "short  cuts"  for  which  old 
Boston  is  so  famous.  The  throngs 
who  daily  passed  through  this  narrow 
alley  rubbed  shoulders  oft  upon  the 
corner  of  the  old  mansion,  the  oldest 
historic  edifice  in  all  Boston.  But  the 
ghosts  of  the  royal  governors  of  the 
province  gave  no  sign.  By  and  by 
the  space  was  needed  for  additional 
window  room,  for  the  shop  in  front, 
and  during  the  watches  of  the  night 
crafty  workmen  wrought  a  transfor- 
mation which  forever  obliterated  an- 
other of  Boston's  byways  and  thrust 
still  farther  into  obscurity  the  ancient 
mansion,  with  its  history,  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  romance.  Now  and  then 
a  searcher  for  the  antique  will  wander 
into  the  old  building,  look  curiously 
at  its   massive  walls,   grope   through 
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the  dungeon-like  passage  that  runs 
beneath,  observe  the  quaint,  narrow 
Dutch  bricks,  and  even  may  search 
out  the  heavy  oaken,  fire-blackened 
timbers  beneath  the  roof,  and  wonder 
when  was  built  this  ancient  pile,  and 
what  was  its  use  in  the  olden  days. 
He  may  even  penetrate  the  narrow 
alley,  through  which  even  the  cats 
walk  in  single  file,  and,  at  the  end, 
come  upon  the  old  north  wall  of  the 
ancient  mansion,  with  its  old-time 
brickwork  and  its  sheathing  of 
weather-blackened  wood,  a  glimpse 
of  which   the   artist   has   caught   and 


sketched  with  facile  pencil.  But 
scarce  one  of  the  score  or  more  of 
tinkers  and  artisans,  who  crowd  to- 
gether within  its  walls,  know  aught 
of  its  history,  or  have  even  so  much 
as  ever  heard  that  here  George  the 
First,  king  of  England,  established 
the  court  of  his  viceroy,  and  that  here, 
on  the  night  of  each  anniversary  of 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  royal 
troops,  a  sofemn,  ghostly  proces- 
sion of  the  royal  governors  silently 
marches  forth  from  the  ancient  door- 
way and  is  lost  in  the  busy  throng 
that  fills  the  streets  of  modern  Boston. 


THE   LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

WHEN  far  and  near  the  Christmas  bells 
Make  music  in  the  air, 
And  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," 
Is    ringing   everywhere, 
They  tell  their  beads  by  frozen  brooks 

In  woodlands  white  with  snow, 
The  holly  in  its  thorny  bower, 
And  oak-born  mistletoe. 


One  hides  its  coral  treasures  deep 

And  arms  its  glossy  leaves, 
And  one  around  its  clustered  pearls 

A  thick  green  curtain  weaves, 
But  lads  and  lasses  seek  them  out 

When  winds   of  winter  blow, 
And  hang  the  ribboned  holly  wreath 

With  boughs  of  mistletoe- 

But  each  a  secret  in  its  heart 

Since  early  time  has  kept, 
When  in  the  morning  of  the  world 

The  Lord  among  us  wept. 
The  holly  bears  the  drops  of  blood 

That  marked  His  hour  of  woe, 
His   tears   congealed  to  waxen  fruit 

Still  gem  the  mistletoe. 
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A    PRINCE    IN    DISGUISE. 

By  Henry  A.    Clap  p. 


I. 


WHEN  Tom  Bellingham  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  188-, 
the  general  voice  declared 
him  to  be  the  best  of  fellows.  And 
when,  two  years  later,  he  took  his 
LL.  B.  at  the  Law  School  and  it  be- 
came known  that  he  had  an  annual 
income  of  $20,000  and  was  to  possess 
a  half  million  of  principal  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  nobody  dissented  from  the 
chorus  which  proclaimed  him  the 
luckiest  of  men.  Strong  in  body  and 
in  mind  and  excelling  both  in  ath- 
letics and  the  classroom,  handsome 
as  Antinous,  genial,  generous,  unos- 
tentatiously clean  in  life  and  refined 
in  manners,  born  to  a  heritage  of  cul- 
ture and  of  wealth,  Tom  was  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  a  prince  as  America, 
the  land  of  princes,  could  produce. 

In  one  way,  and  one  only,  Bel- 
lingham's  career  up  to  the  time 
when  he  was  twenty-three  had  been 
unfortunate, — namely,  in  his  expe- 
rience of  girls  and  love-making.  He 
had  escaped  the  worst  disasters,  but 
had  come  within  an  ace  of  engaging 
himself  to  Dolly  Dickson,  a  big  un- 
signifying  blonde  with  a  peach-bloom 
face  and  the  voice  of  a  ring-dove ;  and 
that  unmitigatedly  feline  cat,  Susan 
Holworthy,  had  done  such  effective 
work  in  their  acquaintance  of  three 
months  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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tear  himself  away  from  her,  with 
many  marks  of  her  sharp  little  claws 
upon  him.  The  truth  was,  that  Tom 
was  an  obvious  object  of  feminine 
ambition,  and  that,  through  his  natu- 
ral guilelessness,  he  had  nearly  fallen 
a  prey  to  two  of  the  less  worthy  of 
the  many  maidens  who  desired  to  ac- 
quire him.  One  result  of  these  ex- 
periences was  that  Tom,  when  he  left 
the  professional  school,  was  as  nearly 
cynical  in  respect  of  young  woman- 
kind as  it  was  possible  for  a  chival- 
rous youth  to  be,  who  was  really  gen- 
tie-hearted  and  loved  and  reverenced 
his  mother. 

Early  in  the  summer  after  his  grad- 
uation from  the  Law  School,  Tom, 
in  company  with  Richard  Wetmore, 
a  new  M.  D.,  took  a  walk  through  the 
southern  counties  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  the  fifth  of  July  the  friends 
quitted  Lake  Winnipesaukee  at  sun- 
rise and  walked  northward.  Tom's 
most  ardent  admirer  could  not  have 
likened  him  to  Antinoiis  that  morn- 
ing; for  the  young  man,  having  de- 
cided to  change  the  fashion  of  his 
beard,  had  had  a  clean  shave,  and  his 
face  was  now  dark  with  a  five  days' 
growth  of  bristling  hair.  Dick  vig- 
orously chaffed  him  upon  his  looks, 
suggested  that  he  should  have  his 
name  changed  from  Thomas  to  Icha- 
bod,  because  his  glory  had  departed, 
and  remarked  that  Susan  Holworthy 
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herself  wouldn't  accept  him  as  a  gift 
if  she  saw  him  in  the  sunlight.  Tom 
winced  at  Susan's  name,  and  the  talk 
of  the  pair  became  sober. 

"My  blessed  mother  is  anxious  to 
have  me  married,  Dick,"  he  said.  "I 
have  a  letter  here,  written  from  Lon- 
don, bidding  me  call  upon  two  girls 
who  are  boarding  at  Tucker's.  Just 
listen  to  this:  'Helen  Morris  and 
Mary  Van  Antwerp  are  exceptionally 
attractive.  Helen  is  said  to  be  both 
sweet  and  clever.  Mary  is,  I  think, 
rather  more  formal  and  conventional 
than  Helen ;  but  she  is  gentle  and 
true-hearted,  even  as  my  dear  friend, 
her  mother,  was  and  is.'  For  once, 
Dick,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  disobey 
my  mamma  deliberately.  I  mean  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sweet  and 
clever  Helen,  and  also  out  of  that  of 
the  conventional  Mary." 

"Pooh,  Tom!  You'll  have  to  mar- 
ry some  day ;  and  North  Conway  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to  be 
snared  in." 

"That's  just  it,  my  son,"  Tom  re- 
plied; "I  don't  propose  to  be  snared 
again,  yet  awhile.  A  really  fine 
young  woman  is  the  finest  thing  in 
all  the  world,  of  course.  But  the 
trouble  is,  that  neither  you  nor  I  can 
distinguish  the  genuine  article  from 
the  Brummagem.  The  girls  keep 
the  best  of  themselves  uppermost, 
like  deaconed  strawberries  in  market- 
boxes.  Why,  Dick,  the  butler  in 
Miss  Morris's  home  would  know 
more  in  a  week  of  what  she  really  is 
than  I  should  find  out  in  a  year  with 
all  the  usual  social  opportunities." 

"Perhaps  he  would,  Dick,  if  he  had 
your  head  and  heart;  not  otherwise, 
surely.  However,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  the  girls  betrayed  themselves  to 
you,  if  you  wear  that  phiz  of  yours, 
and  don't  divulge  your  humanity. 
They  won't  be  likely  to  be  foxy  with 
a  porcupine."  The  young  men 
laughed  and  parted,  Wetmore  di- 
verging to  the  west,  Bellingham  pur- 
suing the  highway  to  North  Conway. 

Several  hours  later  Tom  met  a 
powerfully    built    man,    who    walked 


with  an  easy  lope,  and  suddenly 
stopped  and  asked  him  the  time. 
The  two  stared  at  each  other,  and 
Tom  said  to  himself,  "This  is  the 
king  of  tramps."  The  fellow's 
clothing  was  dirty,  his  shoes  gaped, 
but  his  face  was  clean  and  lighted  by 
a  pair  of  extraordinary  black  eyes,  at 
once  insolent  and  crafty.  The  bold 
look  in  the  tramp's  gaze  was  so  ag- 
gressive that  Tom  hesitated  before  he 
drew  out  his  watch. 
'  "A  quarter  of  twelve,"  he  said, 
scarcely  removing  his  gaze  from  the 
inquirer. 

The  tramp  apparently  measured  his 
strength  with  Tom's  and  decided 
that  violence  would  not  pay.  A 
smile,  quizzically  humorous  and 
good-natured,  stirred  his  mouth ;  he 
swung  off  his  dingy  felt  hat  with  a 
flourish  and  said,  "A  thousand 
thanks,  and  bonne  promenade,  Mon- 
sieur,"— then  moved  slowly  down  the 
road. 

Tom  resumed  his  walk,  saying  to 
himself:  "Well,  if  that  isn't  a  strong 
Celtic  combination!  A  French-Irish 
tramp!  Looks  like  Rory  O 'More  and 
the  knavish  poet,  Frangois  Villon, 
rolled  into  one." 

In  a  moment  a  turn  of  the  road 
took  Tom  out  of  sight  of  the  man, 
and  directly  afterward  he  almost  for- 
got the  encounter  in  considering  the 
temptation  presented  by  a  clear  river, 
which,  with  a  sharp  curve,  almost  im- 
pinged upon  the  road.  The  sun  was 
blazing  hot;  the  way  had  been  hard 
and  dusty.  What  a  chance  for  a  bath, 
if, — yes,  sure  enough, — a  thick  clump 
of  trees  fifty  yards  from  the  highway, 
and  not  a  soul  to  see!  Quick  in  de- 
cision and  in  action,  the  young  fellow 
stripped  himself  and  plunged  in, 
keenly  enjoying  the  shock  of  the  cold 
water  and  giving  himself  to  the 
stream,  which  carried  him  out  of  view 
of  his  bathhouse  to  a  clear  pool, 
wherein  he  practised  aquatic  athletics 
for  some  fifteen  minutes.  Swimming 
against  the  current,  light  as  it  was, 
proved  slower  than  he  anticipated, 
and  he  reckoned,  as  he  drew  his  vivid 
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dark  figure  up  the  bank,  that  his 
swim  had  cost  him  nearly  "half  an 
hour.  It  had  cost  him  more  than 
that, — as  he  discovered  when,  with  a 
"Well,  by  Jove,  the  King-  of  Tramps 
has  turned  up  again,  and  cleaned  me 
out!"  he  gazed  upon  the  squalid  rags 
which  now  carpeted  his  tiring-room. 
His  neat  summer  suit,  his  fine  straw 
hat,  his  perfect  walking-boots  were 
not  to  be  seen ;  his  cheviot  shirt,  too, 
was  gone,  with  the  onyx  button  fas- 
tening it  at  the  neck.  His  gold  pen- 
cil and  his  pocketbook  had  disap- 
peared, of  course,  and — one  really 
grievous  loss— the  beautiful  watch 
given  him  by  his  mother  when  he 
entered  college.  But  eclipsing  the 
annoyance  of  being  robbed  was 
the  question  how  he  should 
clothe  himself  to  enter  North  Con- 
way. 

"Thank  goodness!"  he  ejaculated 
after  a  brief  investigation,  "Monsieur 
Villon  has  left  me  my  underclothing; 
I  can  lay  the  underpinning  of  my  in- 
vestiture." Then  followed  a  moment 
of  consideration.  "No  help  for  it," 
he  said  with  a  grin;  "the  'propria  quae 
maribus'  must  be  donned.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  find  my  way  into  these  trou- 
sers legs.  The  rents  are  mislead- 
ing." With  a  shudder  of  disgust  the 
tramp's  nether  garments  were  as- 
sumed and  belted  about  him  with  a 
greasy  strap.  The  waistcoat  and 
stockings  he  kicked  out  of  his  sight. 
Into  the  tattered  sack  coat  he  thrust 
his  broad  shoulders.  He  found  that 
the  tramp's  leaky  shoes  were  a  little 
too  small  for  him,  but  he  squeezed  his 
feet  into  them.  The  dingy  felt  hat  he 
rejected  with  loathing,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  discover  one  of  his  own 
handkerchiefs,  which  he  bound  round 
his  head.  And,  thus  attired,  he  re- 
sumed his  walk. 

"All  who  meet  me  will  know  me 
for  a  gentleman  born;  they  can  tell 
that  by  my  clothes,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  Upon  the  word  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  side  pockets  of  the  coat 
and  withdrew  a  card,  the  only  thing 
within    them.     It   was   a   small,    dirty 


pasteboard,     bearing     the     stencilled 
legend : 

Mr.   Patrick   O'Donnell, 
New  York; 
and    beneath    the    print    was    plainly 
written  in  pencil:  "P.  P.  C." 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  magnificent! 
The  gentleman  who  substituted  his 
wardrobe  for  mine  has  not  only  left 
his  name  and  address,  but  added  a 
kind  good  by, — perhaps  by  means  of 
my  gold  pencil.  What  delicious  im- 
pudence, if  he  meant  it !  He  may  be 
a  thief,  but  he  is  an  artist,  and  a  bril- 
liant and  brave  one,  and  I'll  keep  his 
card." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
Tom,  foot-sore  in  his  pinching  shoes, 
limped  past  the  first  houses  of  North 
Conway.  Presently  he  perceived 
that  a  mountain  wagon  was  ap- 
proaching, driven  by  a  remarkablv 
pretty  brunette,  its  rear  seat  being  oc- 
cupied by  two  ladies,  one  elderly,  one 
young.  The  idea  had  scarcely  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  brunette  was 
driving  carelessly  and  that  her  pair  of 
horses  were  young  and  mettlesome, 
when  he  had  to  turn  out  for  the  party. 
He  gave  them  what  he  supposed  to 
be  ample  room,  and  confusedly  dis- 
cerned that  the  horses  had  shied  sud- 
denly to  the  left  and  that  the  girl  at 
the  same  instant  had  dropped  her 
right  rein.  Then  the  team  was  upon 
him,  and  the  light  of  day  went  out. 

II. 

Consciousness  returned  to  Tom 
with  a  set  of  sensations  which  he 
never  forgot.  He  seemed  to  have 
awakened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  it  was  almost  dark ;  next,  he 
began  slowly  to  rise  through  the 
water,  light  increasing  as  he  moved, 
until  with  a  slight  shock  he  emerged, 
on  the  surface,  into  clear  day ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  he  perceived  that  he 
was  in  pain,  and  also  that  he  had  been 
deaf  and  had  suddenly  regained  his 
hearing.  A  voice,  apparently  distant, 
penetrated  to  his  intelligence. 

"There!    He's  coming  to.    A  slight 
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concussion  of  the  brain.  He'll  be  all 
right.  Two  of  his  ribs  are  broken, 
but  they'll  mend  themselves  without 
trouble.  The  cut  on  his  head  isn't 
deep,  and  the  plaster'll  heal  it.  I 
dunno  about  the  ankle-twist,  but  I 
guess  it  isn't  serious.  Scrubby  ap- 
pearing chap,  but  handsome  built, 
and  looks  healthy  and  well  fed. 
Ought  to  be  able  to  tramp  off  in  ten 
days,  I  sh'd  say." 

Then  another  voice,  a  little  nearer, 
— a  woman's,  he  perceived,  high- 
pitched,  but  agreeable — said:  "How 
are  you  feelin',  now,  Patrick?" 

It  took  some  will-power  for  him  to 
answer,  "Pretty  comfortable,  thank 
you."  He  noticed  that  his  own  voice 
sounded  thin  and  far  off,  and  then 
heard  in  the  same  womanly  tones: 

"Kinder  pleasant  spoken,  ain't  he? 
Some  of  the  folks  up  to  the  hotel,  who 
talked  with  him  this  mornin',  told  me 
he  was  the  cutest  Irishman  they  ever 
see.  Said  he  was  goin'  down  to  Cen- 
tre Harbor.  What  do  you  s'pose  he 
was  comin'  back  on  his  tracks  for, 
father?" 

Within  a  few  hours  Tom  had  had  a 
bowl  of  excellent  broth  fed  to  him; 
had  learned  that  he  was  in  an  attic 
room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker's 
boarding-house;  that  the  village  doc- 
tor had  "fixed  him  up;"  that  he  had 
been  run  over  by  Miss  Morris,  who 
"warn't  no  gret  of  a  driver;"  that  he 
was  known  to  be  a  tramp ;  and  that 
his  name  was  Patrick.  It  was  the 
brisk  and  kindly  Mrs.  Tucker  from 
whom  this  information  proceeded; 
and  gradually,  as  his  vital  forces 
surged  back,  a  delicious  sense  of  fun 
possessed  him. 

"How  did  ye  know  what  me  name 
was?"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Tucker. 

"Well,  Patrick,  we  found  your  vis- 
itin'  card  in  your  pocket.  I  believe 
you  interdooced  yourself  as  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  the  hotel  cook,"  the 
good  woman  added,  with  a  humorous 
click  in  her  voice. 

"This  beats  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  iEsop's  fables,"  he  thought,  as  he 
was    falling    asleep.     "I    could    give 


Haroun  Alraschid  points  on  dis- 
guises. I've  put  on  another  animal's 
skin.  I  must  take  care  that  my  own 
peculiar  bray  doesn't  betray  me; — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  keep  up  the  joke." 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  de- 
clared all  Tom's  injuries  to  be  doing 
finely,  and  permitted  him  to  sit  up  in 
bed  for  an  hour.*  From  his  semi-re- 
cumbent position  he  got  a  view  of 
himself  in  a  looking-glass  pivoted  on 
the  top  of  a  yellow  bureau. 

"Well,"  he  thought  with  mixed 
amusement  and  disgust,  "if  I'm  not 
a  beauty!  A  black  and  blue  bulge 
as  big  as  an  egg  over  my  right  eye ; 
a  strip  of  plaster  meandering  on  to  my 
left  cheek;  and  the  beard  of  a  steve- 
dore just  before  his  weekly  shave!  I 
never  noticed  it  before, — but  my  fea- 
tures have  an  unmistakably  Irish 
cast.  Very  likely  my  real  name  is 
O'Donnell." 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind 
he  heard  a  low  voice  at  the  door  say- 
ing: "May  we  come  in  for  a  moment, 
Patrick?" — and  there  entered  his 
room  a  middle-aged  lady,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  girl.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  Tom  will  not  forget  that  mo- 
ment, nor  the  thrill  which  he  felt  as 
he  first  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the 
young  woman.  Looking  at  the  pair, 
one  could  see  precisely  what  the 
daughter  would  be  thirty  years 
hence; — like  her  mother,  a  "golden 
blondev"  thoughtful,  gentle,  distin- 
guished, rich  in  pure  womanly  digni- 
ty, but  now  touched  with  a  maiden's 
sweet  immaturity  and  tender  grace. 
And  then  Tom  had  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  his  life ;  he  perceived  that 
Miss  Van  Antwerp  was  looking  at 
him  without  hesitation  or  timidity. 
Girls'  eyes,  he  remembered,  had  almost 
always  dropped  two  seconds  after  thev 
met  his  own,  veiling  themselves  with 
their  lids,  and  raising  themselves 
again  with  a  sort  of  shyness.  Miss 
Van  Antwerp  was  evidently  most 
modest,  but — she  supposed  him  to  be 
a  tramp  and  her  far-down  social  in- 
ferior, and  her  gaze  was  as  free  from 
consciousness   of  his   youth   and   sex 
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and  her  own  as  if  he  were  a  St.  Ber- 
nard pup.  This  was  an  experience  in- 
deed ;  he  was  living-  another  life,  in 
another  climate,  under  absolutely  new 
conditions.  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp's 
voice  and  manner,  too!  Perfect  good 
manners  and  good  feeling;  not  a  tone 
which  could  be  branded  as  patroniz- 
ing; but  what  a  difference  in  key  or 
quality  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed— a  difference,  subtile,  yet  as 
unmistakable  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  note  of  a  flute  and  that  of  a 
violin.  She  also  was  talking  to  a  poor 
vagabond,  not  to  her  equal. 

It  was  in  the  first  illumination  of 
this  extraordinary  experience  that 
Tom  decided  to  maintain  his  disguise. 
Such  a  chance  for  fun!  If  only  there 
was  nothing  dishonorable  in  the  busi- 
ness,— and,  as  to  that,  he  would  make 
sure.  In  this  interview  nothing  hap- 
pened to  strain  his  conscience.  The 
elder  lady  showed  no  vulgar  curiosity. 
She  asked  him  no  questions,  except 
about  his  bodily  state,  and  warmly 
expressed  her  regret  for  the  accident 
and  its  consequences.  Her  daughter 
sat  silently  by,  with  a  face  full  of  kind- 
ness and  concern.  Just  as  it  occurred 
to  Tom  as  curious  that  these  ladies 
had  come  to  inquire  about  him  earlier 
than  the  girl  who  was  responsible  for 
his  injuries,  a  swift  step  was  heard, 
and  Miss  Helen  Morris  appeared.  She 
was  a  brilliant  brunette,  a  very  little 
below  medium  height,  with  small, 
regular  features,  soft  velvet-black 
eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes,  and  a  per- 
fect figure,  inclined  to  plumpness. 
She  spoke  clearly  and  quickly,  with  a 
tendency  to  staccato,  repressed  by 
good  breeding. 

The  young  man  had  said  to  him- 
self when  he  first  saw  Mary  Van  Ant- 
werp: "How  beautiful!  how  noble! 
how  good!"  Now  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  Miss  Morris:  "How  be- 
witching! how  beautiful!  and  how 
clever!"  Then  his  new  sensations 
were  repeated  with  new  keenness. 
Miss  Morris's  manner  of  addressing 
him — though   good-natured  and  well 


bred — made  the  abyss  between  them 
unfathomably  deep.  Rapidly  she  put 
her  questions  about  the  state  of  his 
health,  giving  him  exactly  time 
enough  for  his  replies ;  rapidly  and 
dryly,  but  neatly,  she  delivered  herself 
of  a  half  apology  for  her  bad  driving ; 
and  for  her  last  word  she  said,  her 
dark  eyes  lookingly  unshrinkingly 
into  his: 

"I'll  make  it  all  right  with  you,  of 
course,  Patrick." 

All  questions  put  to  him  Tom  an- 
swered as  shortly  as  possible,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his 
speech  in  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  the  con- 
trol of  which  had  often  served  him 
well  in  story-telling  and  private  theat- 
ricals. To  Miss  Morris's  final  utter- 
ance he  meekly  replied: 

"Av  you  plaze,  mum." 

That  night  he  pondered  on  the  situ- 
ation. Did  it  stand  within  the  eye  of 
honor?  Well,  why  not?  Of  course 
it  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  listen  if  the 
ladies  talked  about  himself, — that  is  to 
say,  about  Tom  Bellingham;  and  it 
wouldn't  do  for  him  to  tell  any  square 
lies.  But  if  those  "wouldn't  does" 
could  be  dealt  with, — the  temptation 
was  strong.  And  when,  the  next  day, 
the  Van  Antwerps  again  called,  Helen 
with  a  saucer  of  wild  strawberries, 
which  she  pressed  upon  him,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Antwerp  with  the  offer  of  read- 
ing, "if"  he  "cared  for  it,"  he  suc- 
cumbed completely  to  the  temptation, 
and  decided  to  continue  to  be  Patrick 
O'Donnell  "for  the  present." 

It  was  the  final  incident  of  this 
interview  which  fixed  his  decision.  To 
the  elder  lady's  inquiry  he  had  replied 
that  he  was  "mighty  fond  of  radin',  but 
felt  too  wake  to  hould  a  book,"  with 
the  result  that  Mary  had  been  left  to 
read  aloud  to  him.  The  hour  of  the 
reading  he  used  chiefly  in  studying  the 
girl's  beautiful  face  and  in  noting  the 
quality  of  her  sweet,  cultivated  voice. 
When  she  closed  the  book  and  asked 
him  quietly  if  he  was  interested,  he 
could  answer  with  fervid  sincerity: 

"Niver  more,  mum." 
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III. 

A  week  slipped  by  with  conditions 
practically  unchanged  for  Tom,  ex- 
cept that  his  strength,  his  appetite  and 
his  beard  grew  daily,  together  with 
the  difficulty  of  repressing  his  per- 
sonal beauty.  The  young  man  was 
obliged,  indeed,  to  "make  up"  for  his 
role  of  tramp,  and  in  the  progress  of 
one  of  his  toilets  discovered,  thrust 
into  a  corner  of  one  his  bureau  draw- 
ers, his  own  fine  handkerchief,  which 
had  been  his  head-dress  at  the  time  he 
was  run  over.  It  was  soiled  with  the 
dust  and  blood  of  the  transaction ;  and 
Tom,  after  washing  it,  kept  it  folded 
in  his  breast  pocket,  chuckling  at  the 
thought  that  his  name  was  displayed 
upon  it.  Miss  Van  Antwerp  had 
made  a  point  of  reading  to  him  every 
day,  and  she  and  her  mother  had 
quietly  shown  their  kindness  of  heart 
to  him  in  many  other  ways.  Miss 
Morris  did  nothing  for  him  except  to 
inquire  for  his  health  ;  but  her  remark- 
ably fetching  beauty  was  frequently  in 
his  thoughts,  and  her  indifference 
piqued  him. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  his  accident 
Mr.  Tucker  offered  him  work  at 
twelve  dollars  a  month  and  his  board, 
until  he  was  entirely  recovered.  The 
young  man  admitted  that  he  knew 
how  to  drive  "most  any  hoss"  or  even 
a  pair  of  horses,  and  presently  ac- 
quitted himself  satisfactorily  in  a  trial 
with  "the  span" ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  "do  odd  jobs,"  and  es- 
pecially take  the  ladies  on  their  drives. 

"Mis'  Van  Antwerp,"  Mr.  Tucker 
had  remarked  confidentially,  "she's 
the  same  as  said  she  won't  go  out 
ridin'  again,  unless  the's  a  man  to 
manage  the  hosses ;  and  we're  dretful 
short  of  help." 

So  Tom  entered  upon  his  service  as 
driver,  Twice,  or  oftener,  every  pleas- 
ant day,  he  harnessed  the  colts  into 
the  mountain  wagon  and  went  driving 
with  the  ladies,  sometimes  with  all 
three,  sometimes  with  two  of  them. 
Fmm  the  Van  Antwerps  he  had  un- 
failingly courteous  greetings  and  kind 


words ;  from  Miss  Morris,  careless 
civility  or  incivility,  according  to  her 
mood.  But  the  conversation  of  all  the 
ladies  was  absolutely  uninfluenced  by 
his  presence. 

Sharp  as  was  the  first  shock  of  this 
experience,  his  sense  of  its  signifi- 
cance increased,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. New  ideas  thronged  into  his 
head  so  fast  that  his  mind  was  fairly 
confused ;  then,  out  of  the  chaos,  cer- 
tain impressions  took  form  and  be- 
came convictions.  Miss  Morris's 
quickness  of  wit  and  cool  cynicism 
were  the  prime  crystallizations. 
Books,  religion,  men,  love,  marriage, 
friends,  society,  whatever  the  theme, 
Miss  Morris's  tongue  was  apt  in  sub- 
acid, super-ingenious  comment;  and 
in  all  her  speech  her  attitude  was  that 
of  an  ingrained  worldling.  She  made 
no  profession  of  irreligion,  and  went 
to  church  with  an  elegant  prayer- 
book  ;  but  it  was  with  this  prayerbook 
in  her  lap  that  she  made  that  full 
statement  of  her  views  of  life  which 
produced  upon  Tom  the  effect  of 
blasphemy.  For  the  young  man— 
favorite  of  fortune  though  he  was — ■ 
was  an  idealist,  and  held  opinions  of 
love  and  duty  which  would  not  have 
discredited  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table.  It  was  on  this  memorable 
drive,  also,  that  Mary  Van  Antwerp 
made  her  strong  counter-declaration 
of  principles,  which  did  not  come 
short  of  confessing,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  faint  blush,  that  the  notion 
of  a  love  in  a  cottage,  or  even  in  an 
apartment  building,  had  no  terrors 
for  her.  Though  Helen  was  the  wit  of 
the  trio,  Tom  thought  her  best  epi- 
gram was  not  equal  to  Mary's  neat 
little  mot:  "I  object  to  life  with  a  flat, 
not  in  a  flat." 

"Gracious!"  Tom  thought,  "Miss 
Morris  would  find  and  strike  my  key- 
note as  quick  as  winking,  if  we  were 
associating  on  equal  terms.  Now  I 
am  privileged  to  hear  her  whole  nat- 
ural diapason.  If  she  knew  me,  she'd 
hide  her  worldliness  and  egotism  as 
neatly  as  she  hides  her  toes.  And  as 
for  Mary,  she'd  do  her  best  to  conceal 
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her  unworldliness,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  preachy  or  sentimental." 

Gradually  it  grew  clear  to  Tom  that 
Helen's  surpassing  glibness  of  tongue 
and  swiftness  of  brain  did  not  make 
her  Mary's  superior  or  even  equal  in 
intellect.  Mary  had  a  richer  culture, 
a  wider  vision,  a  sounder  judgment,  as 
well  as  a  far  gentler  heart.  The  talks 
between  the  mother  and  daughter, 
when  Helen  was  not  present,  were 
distinguished  by  thoughtfulness  and 
elevation,  and  at  their  liveliest  mo- 
ments were  never  flippant  or  meanly 
gossipy.  Tom's  observation  of  the 
manners  and  deeds  of  the  young  girls 
confirmed  his  opinions. 

"That  Mary,"  he  said  to  himself  one 
evening,  as  he  saw  her  run  for  her 
mother's  shawl  and  adjust  it  about  the 
elder  lady  with  a  charming  impulsive 
hug,  "is  an  angel.  No!  she  sha'n't  be 
that,  if  angels  are  too  bright  and  good 
for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Once  only  Tom  found  it  necessary 
to  stop  the  talk  of  the  ladies.  During 
a  drive  Miss  Morris  suddenly  ad- 
dressed Miss  Van  Antwerp  in  French. 
Her  use  of  the  language  was  of  that 
boarding-school  variety  which  was  in- 
telligible to  Tom,  his  mind  following 
some  ten  words  behind  her  tongue ; 
and  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  he 
had  learned  that  she  had  consulted 
"son  ami,  Sam  Cunningham,  un  avocat 
de  New  York,"  who  had  advised  her 
how  to  deal  with  Patrick  O'Donnell, 
and  had  sent  her  a  form  for  Pat  to 
sign  when  she  settled  with  him.  The 
moment  these  ideas  penetrated  Tom's 
brain,  he  contrived  to  make  "the  span" 
rear  and  plunge  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner, and  Miss  Morris  did  not  then  re- 
turn to  the  question  of  "settling"  with 
him.  But  the  same  evening  she  said 
to  him: 

"Now,  Patrick,  I  want  to  make  it 
right  with  you  for  my  stupid  driving. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  hurt  you.  And  you 
have  been  so  brave  and  uncomplain- 
ing!" And  with  the  second  "so"  Miss 
Morris  gave  him  a  bewildering  smile. 
Then  followed  an  exquisite  little 
scene,  in  which  Tom  allowed  himself 


to  be  beaten  down  in  his  claim  for 
damages  from  five  hundred  dollars  to 
twenty.  When  he  seemed  willing  to 
accept  the  latter  sum,  Miss  Morris 
produced  the  money  and  a  paper  for 
him  to  sign ;  but  Tom,  declining  her 
money,  said  he  would  like  to  "rade  the 
dokimint  over  a  bit,"  and  would  re- 
turn it  to  her  the  next  day;  and  the 
young  lady,  smiling  but  evidently  an- 
noyed, left  the  paper  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  Sam  Cunningham,"  he  said, 
as  he  perused  the  release,  which 
bristled  with  legal  phrases,  "I'm  glad 
to  find  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
client.  Didn't  think  you'd  ever  get 
one.  But  isn't  Miss  Helen  canny  and 
thrifty?  Not  above  spending  a  glance 
or  two  either  on  an  ostler,  when 
there's  a  chance  to  make  a  saving  in 
cash!  That's  a  good,  hard,  selfish 
little  head  she  has  on  her  graceful 
shoulders." 

IV. 

Before  he  fell  asleep  that  night, 
Tom  thought  much  of  the  revelations 
which  Miss  Morris  had  made  of  her- 
self in  her  talking  and  her  bargaining, 
and  of  the  clear  view  which  he  had 
had  of  Mary  Van  Antwerp's  clear 
spirit ;  and  with  a  rush  of  color  to  his 
cheeks,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  exclaiming: 

"By  Jove!  This  has  gone  beyond 
a  joke.  I  didn't  mean  to  play  spy, — 
and  I  won't.  My  masquerade  ends  to- 
morrow." 

Early  next  morning  Tom  found 
Mr.  Tucker  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  departing  instanter.  The  old 
farmer  was  much  disturbed,  and  Tom 
compromised  by  consenting  to  stay 
three  days  more,  so  that  his  successor 
might  be  provided. 

"I  won't  look  at  the  girls,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "I  won't  hear  a  word  they 
say.  I'll  be  blind  and  deaf  to  them  for 
seventy-two  hours." 

But  Fate  made  impossible  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  resolution.  A  min- 
ute after  his  talk  with  his  employer  he 
was  summoned  by  Miss  Morris.  He 
found  her  sitting  on  the  piazza,  with 
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her  writing-desk  in  her  lap  and  many 
sheets  of  writing-covered  note  paper 
in  a  chair. 

"Patrick,"  she  said,  with  easy  suav- 
ity of  tone  and  a  sunny  smile,  "I've 
been  thinking  over  our  talk  of  last 
evening,  and  I'm  quite  ashamed  of 
my  meanness.  I  know  you  were 
badly  hurt,  and  all  through  my  fault. 
I  sha'n't  let  you  take  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars." 

Tom,  confused  by  this  unexpected 
speech,  haltingly  muttered:  "You're 
rale  kind,  mum.    I'll  think  it  over." 

Miss  Morris,  still  smiling,  was 
about  to  reply  when  a  breeze  caught 
up  her  letter  sheets  and  blew  them  all 
about  the  piazza  and  yard.  Both  the 
young  woman  and  the  young  man 
ran  to  recover  the  papers.  Tom  got 
possession  of  most  of  them,  and  just 
as  he  put  them  into  the  girl's  hands 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  rare 
spectacle.  Her  violent  exercise  had 
brought  a  fresh  wave  of  crimson  into 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  shone  like  flames, 
and,  happiest  of  accidents,  her  won- 
derful glossy  black  hair  had  come 
tumbling  down,  had  blown  about  her 
face,  and  almost  enveloped  the  upper 
half  of  her  figure.  No  youth  could 
look  unmoved  at  such  a  sight;  and 
Tom's  natural  emotion  was  increased 
by  the  girl's  apparent  confusion. 
However,  she  partly  recovered  her- 
self and,  rapidly  arranging  and  fold- 
ing the  collected  sheets,  slipped  them 
into  an  envelope,  which  she  directed 
and  stamped  and  gave  to  Tom,  say- 
ing with  much  gentleness: 

"There,  Patrick,  is  a  letter  to  my 
dear  mamma,  for  you  to  post,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind."  Then,  with  a  con- 
scious glance  at  the  young  man,  she 
ran  into  the  house. 

"I  believe  I  have  misjudged  that 
girl  after  all,"  the  soft-hearted  youth 
said  to  himself.  "She  behaves  as  if 
she  were  really  kind  and  good.  And 
what  a  fascinating  beauty  she  is! 
Cleopatra  couldn't  have  been  hand- 
somer." Mary's  serene  loveliness 
seemed  to  fade  and  grow  faint  in  com- 
parison. 


During  the  afternoon  there  was  an 
even  more  affecting  incident.  In 
crossing  the  Saco  by  the  ford,  Tom, 
whose  head  was  not  quite  as  cool  as 
usual,  mistook  his  road.  In  an  in- 
stant they  were  in  water  four  feet 
deep,  and  Tom  thought  it  best  to  help 
the  ladies  out  of  the  carriage  and  let 
them  wade  to  the  shallows.  There 
was  little  danger,  and  the  Van  Ant- 
werps  treated  the  affair  as  a  joke.  But 
Helen,  developing  an  unexpected  ti- 
midity, threw  herself  upon  Tom's  neck 
and  hung  there  for  some  fifteen  sec- 
onds, when  she  as  suddenly  let  go 
her  hold,  regained  her  self-control, 
and  began  blushingly  to  make  fun  of 
her  own  foolishness.  It  was  not  what 
Tom  expected  of  her.  But  the  cling 
of  those  arms !  the  look  and  warmth  of 
that  head  as  it  lay  on  his  breast!  It 
was  a  stirring  experience. 

The  next  day  things  took  a  sharp 
turn.  Tom,  entering  the  sitting  room 
at  the  usual  hour  to  receive  the  ladies' 
orders  for  driving,  found  the  Van 
Antwerps  turned  into  ice.  In  a  flash  he 
guessed  the  truth ;  they  had  found  him 
out.  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  simply  said 
to  him: 

"What  is  your  name,  sir?" 

He  was  silent,  and  she  went  on: 
"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
answer.  You  are  Mr.  Bellingham. 
Miss  Van  Antwerp  last  night  picked 
up  your  handkerchief  and  saw  your 
name  upon  it.  For  two  days  my 
daughter  has  had  her  suspicions, 
starting  with  your  pronouncing  the 
name  of  a  book, — Lamartine's  'Gene- 
vieve,— which  she  asked  you  to  bring 
to  her.  But  /  did  not — could  not — 
believe  my  old  friend's  son  would  per- 
mit himself  — " 

The  lady  stopped ;  she  was  evi- 
dently touched  by  the  youth's  pain. 
As  for  Mary, — her  distress  was  great, 
and  the  obvious  product  of  many 
emotions.  Tom*  began  to  stammer 
his  explanations.  Mrs.  Van  Ant- 
werp stopped  him  and  said: 

"Well,  I — we — do  not  mean  to  be 
too  hard  on  a  young  man's  escapade. 
After  all,  the  matter  is  not  important, 
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except  that  I  had  hoped  we  might  be- 
come intimate  with  Wilhelmina  Bel- 
lingham's  only  son." 

The  Van  Antwerps  quitted  the 
room,  and  Tom  was  left  with  'Helen, 
who  immediately  came  up  to  him, 
held  out  both  her  hands,  took  his  and 
pressed  them  firmly,  then,  dropping 
her  eyes  after  looking  straight  into  his 
own,  said  with  a  fetching  laugh: 

"Well,  Mr.  Tom  Bellingham,  I  sup- 
pose /  ought  to  be  horrified,  too.  But, 
somehow,  I'm  not.  It  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  joke.  And  how  cleverly 
you've  carried  it  out!  You're  a 
masterly  actor.  I  never  once  sus- 
pected you,  and  /  shouldn't  have 
found  you  out  in  twenty  years. 
Mary's  mild  eyes  are  brighter  than 
mine — to  see  with." 

There  was  more  talk  between  the 
young  people,  and  after  Tom  had  de- 
parted and  put  up  at  the  hotel  where 
all  his  traps  and  trunks  were  awaiting 
him,  he  found  himself  dwelling  upon 
Helen  Morris's  charm  and  amiability. 

"As  for  Mary, — how  absurd  it  was 
of  her  to  be  so  stiff  and  hard  upon  a 
fellow!  Not  even  to  hear  a  fellow's 
excuses!  Though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
her  mother.  Well,  he  wouldn't  trou- 
ble the  Van  Antwerps,  who  declined 
'intimacy'  with  him.  But  Helen — 
Helen,  the  resplendent — that  was  a 
different  matter.  That  very  evening, 
clad  in  the  togs  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  call,  and  then, — and  then." 

He  ate  a  little-relished  supper  and 
went  out  for  a  walk.  Unwittingly  he 
turned  toward  the  Tucker  house,  but 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  before  reaching 
it,  stopped  and  began  to  retrace  his 
steps.  A  sheet  of  note  paper  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  caught  his  eye, 
and  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  covered 
with  handsome  feminine  writing,  leg- 
ible, though  stained  with  dew  and 
dust.  The  hand  was  strange  to  him ; 
he  glanced  at  the  fragment  without 
curiosity,  and  read  carelessly  these 
lines: 

"I  have  made  a  discovery,  Mammsie 
dear,  which  I  mean  to  put  to  great 
use." 


"New  and  important  embroidery 
stitch,  probably,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  was  about  to  drop  the  paper  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  name  in  the  next 
sentence.  No  living  man  could  have 
refrained  from  reading  after  that. 

"Would  you  believe  it, — Tom  Bel- 
lingham, the  prince,  is  here  disguised 
as  a  coachman?  Nobody  but  your 
daughter  has  found  him  out.  He  has 
not  an  idea  that  I  have.  Your  little 
Helen  proposes  to  make  hay  in  the 
sunshine  of  this  knowledge.  Here  is 
the  piece  from  the  New  York  paper 
which  delivered  Master  Tom  into  my 
hands."  Then  followed  a  newspaper 
slip,  neatly  pasted  on  the  page  and 
reading  thus: 

"A  Remarkable  Tramp  with  Remark- 
able Jewelry. 

"A  policeman  last  night  arrested  on 
the  Bowery,  and  pulled  into  Station 
E,  Patrick  O'Donnell,  known  to  all 
the  force  as  the  'King  of  Tramps  and 
Pickpockets.'  He  is  witty,  wily  and 
wicked,  but  one  of  his  idiosyncrasies 
is  that  he  never  gives  an  assumed 
name, — glories  in  his  own,  which  is 
that  of  a  line  of  Irish  kings.  Patrick 
was  draped  in  elegant  garments,  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  sported 
a  magnificent  gold  watch,  bearing  the 
inscription,  'Tom  B.,  From  his  loving 
mother,  Wilhelmina.'  When  the  sta- 
tion captain  asked  him  to  account  for 
the  watch  and  the  inscription,  Pat 
grinned  and  said  that  his  mother's 
name  was  Wilhelmina,  and  that,  his 
name  being  Patrick,  her  pet  name  for 
him  was  Tom!  And  the  real  Tom  B.f 
is  doubtless  shy  a  fine  timepiece,  and 
probably  a  suit  of  clothes." 

"Well,  well!"  he  said.  "Here's  a 
letter-sheet  that  'Mammsie'  didn't  get. 
The  little  cat!  Doesn't  she  deserve 
her  reputation  for  cleverness,  though? 
Played  her  game  for  all  it  was  worfhl 
And  then  lied  to  me  like  Sapphiraf 
That  sudden  generosity  about  my  per- 
sonal injuries,  that  clasp  about  my 
neck,  yes — great  Scott! — the  falling 
of  her  stunning  black  hair, — all  were 
fixed  up  to  fix  me.  The  gods  be 
thanked  for  my  deliverance!" 
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No  call  on  Miss  Helen  that  even- 
ing! And  again  the  pure,  sweet,  beau- 
tiful face  of  Mary  Van  Antwerp,  the 
Mary  whose  worth  and  loveliness  he 
had  learned  so  well  to  know,  reap- 
peared and  repossessed  his  heart.  It 
couldn't  be  that  by  the  very  act  of 
finding  her  he  had  lost  her.  It 
couldn't  be,  mustn't  be,  shouldn't 
be! 

The  next  day  Tom,  much  vexed 
and  perturbed,  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  Cathedral  Woods.  The 
god  who  waits  on  true  lovers  directed 
his  feet  and  Mary  Van  Antwerp's,  and 
midway  of  the  forest  aisle  they  met. 
Alone  she  could  not  play  the  role  of 
offishness  successfully,  and  probably 
was  little  disposed  thereto.  Tom's 
offence,  after  all,  was  not  serious  to  a 
romantic  girl.  And  no  such  girl 
could  hold  out  against  five  minutes  of 
Tom's   frank  eyes  and  honest  voice. 


His  peace  was  made  at  once  with  her, 
and  through  her  soon  made  with  her 
mother. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  me 
for  my  disguise,  dearest,"  he  said  to 
her  a  month  later.  "Patrick  O'Don- 
nell  saw  in  two  days  that  you  were  the 
loveliest  woman  in  the  world.  Tom 
Bellingham  might  have  been  forever 
about  it, — for  you'd  have  tried  to  hide 
your  true  nature  from  him." 

If  any  reader  has  a  doubt  whether 
Tom  had  "the  very  best  of  honor," 
the  doubt  will  be  dispelled  upon  learn- 
ing that  no  human  being,  not  even 
Mary  Van  Antwerp  Bellingham  nor 
Helen  Morris  herself,  ever  knew  of 
the  missing  letter  sheets  and  of  Tom's 
discovery.  But  when  Mary  wishes  to 
be  either  particularly  sweet  or  par- 
ticularly teasing  to  her  young  hus- 
band she  calls  him  by  his  pet  name — 
Patrick. 


AN    EARTH-CRY. 
By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 

HEAVEN  must  hold  surpassing  bliss 
If  there  shall  be  no  sea ; — 
How  could  long  leagues  of  joy  for  this 

Compensate  you  and  me? 
Heaven  must  bournes  unguessed  contain 

If  there  shall  be  no  night ; 
Would  weary  spirits  not  disdain 

To  win  such  bondage  bright? 
If  no  dear  heart  beside  us  dwell 

In  outworn  love  of  sense, 
What  mystic  spirit  parallel 

Could   fully   recompense, — 
Though  there  shall  be  no  tears  to  flow, 

Nor  ever  parting  be, 
And  God  has  promised  to  bestow 

Himself — eternally? 


NOT   SO  THEY  SPEAK. 

By  F.  Whitmore. 

BECAUSE  I  bid  thee,  and  my  hand  hath  might, 
Lo,  thou  shalt  do  my  bidding!"    Whoso  saith 
To  his  brother  this — behold,  he  breathes  churl's  breath, 
Trampling  unshamed  the  equal  human  right. 
Whether,  safe-throned,  he  bids  his  legions  smite, 
Or  spurs  afield  in  scornful  hardiment, 
Dull  souled  is  he,  impious  and  insolent, 
A  king  unkingly,  an  unknightly  knight. 
Not  so  they  speak,  the  heroes  of  the  race, 
The  godlike  few  who  make  their  strife  divine, 
Nor  Time's  green  laurelled  hosts,  since  time  began. 
"Purge  thou  our  wills,  O  Lord!    Do  thou  abase 
The  haughty  crest ;  the  humble  cause  make  thine !" 
Such  speech  they  breathe  who  war  for  God  and  man. 
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ENGLISH    HISTORY    IN    CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL 

By  Marshall  S.  Snozv. 


DEAN  STANLEY,  in  his  "Me- 
morials of  Canterbury,"  says: 
"Every  one  who  has  endeav- 
ored to  study  history  must  be  struck 
by  the  advantages  that  those  enjoy 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
historical  monuments.  To  have  seen 
the  place  where  a  great  event  hap- 
pened, to  have  seen  the  picture,  the 
statue,  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious 
man,  is  the  next  thing  to  being  pres- 
ent at  the  event  in  person." 

These  words  suggest  so  well  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  that  they  have 
been  chosen  as  its  text.  The  effort 
will  be  so  to  bring  certain  historical 
places,  persons  and  monuments  be- 
fore the  reader  that  he  may  realize 
more  fully  than  before  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  events,  the  men,  and  the 
life  of  some  bygone  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  England. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  of  his 
immortal  poem,  "The  Canterbury 
Tales,"    well    sets    forth    the    miscel- 


laneous nature  of  the  company  which 
spent  the  night  at  the  Tabard  Inn  and 
in  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  morning 
wended  their  way  to  Canterbury: 

"The   holy   blissful    martyr   for   to    seek, 
That    them    had    holpen    when    that    they 
were  sick." 

We  can  see  as  if  they  were  before 
us  in  the  flesh  this  motley  group  of 
grave  and  gay,  old  and  young,  all 
bound  for  the  far  famed  city  which 
contained  the  relics  then  held  most 
precious  by  every  devout  believer. 
From  all  parts  of  England,  from  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  came  in  those 
days  great  crowds  of  adoring  pil- 
grims. Among  them  were  men  of  all 
stations  in  life, — ministers  of  state, 
travellers,  the  truly  pious,  the  super- 
stitious, princes  and  beggars.  On 
horseback  or  on  foot,  sometimes  with 
music  and  with  song,  an  old  chron- 
icler writes  of  them:  "Every  town 
they    came    through,    what    with    the 
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noise  of  their  singing,  and  with  the 
noise  of  their  piping,  and  with  the 
jangling  of  their  Canterbury  bells, 
and  with  the  barking  of  the  dogs  after 
them,  they  made  more  noise  than  if 
the  king  came  there  with  all  his  clar- 
ions and  many  other  minstrels." 

The  modern  pilgrim,  coming  it  may 
be  from  a  land  unknown  to  the  wisest 
of  Chaucer's  company,  makes  a  swift 
journey  by  the  vine-clad  hills  and 
through  the  green  valleys  of  Kent  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Canterbury. 
An  hour  and  a  half  or,  at  most,  two 
hours  is  all  the  time  we  now  need,  in- 
steady  of  the  three  or  four  days  of  the 
ancient  pilgrimage.  Rochester  we 
pass  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  cathedral  and  the 
castle  hard  by,  and  in  the  distance  see 
the  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its 
shipping.  Chaucer  with  poetic  li- 
cense gets  his  pilgrims  to  Canterbury 
in  one  day  ;  and  it  is  midday  when  he 
says : 

"Lo,  Rochester  standeth  here  fast  by." 

Tn  a  few  moments  we  are  in  Canter- 
bury, and  as  we  emerge  from  the  sta- 
tion, on  the  left  is  a  part  of  the  old 
city  wall  and  on  the  right  the  shaded 
walk  which  leads  to  Castle  Street  and 


then  by  a  winding  way  to  the 
cathedral  precincts. 

Canterbury  is  not  a  large 
town,  and  is  old-fashioned, 
without  suggesting  great  an- 
tiquity. It  has  the  charm 
which  belongs  to  so  many  old 
English  towns,  which  comes 
not  so  much  from  their  age  as 
from  their  naturalness.  Dick- 
ens in  "David  Copperfield" 
has  well  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  sentimental  traveller 
when  he  visits  this  quiet  old 
imm      town: 

j  "The     venerable     cathedral 

j  towers  and  the  old  jackdaws, 
and  rooks  whose  airy  voices 
made  them  more  retired  than 
perfect  silence  would  have 
done ;  the  battered  gateways 
once  stuck  full  of  statues  long  thrown 
down  and  crumbled  away,  like  the 
reverential  pilgrims  who  had  gazed 
upon  them;  the  still  nooks  where  the 
wild  growth  of  centuries  crept  over 
gabled  ends  and  ruined  walls ;  the 
ancient  houses,  the  pastoral  landscape 
of  field,  orchard  and  garden;  every- 
where, of  everything,  I  felt  the  same 
serener  air,  the  same  calm,  thought- 
ful, softening  spirit." 

Over  all  in  Canterbury  rise  the 
three  towers  of  the  great  cathedral 
church  which  dominates  the  city  and 
all  the  country  round  about.  To 
sketch  the  rise  of  Canterbury  as  the 
first  permanent  home  of  Christianity 
in  England,  or  to  tell  of  the  history 
of  the  cathedral  and  its  vicissitudes,  is 
not  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose. 
Nor  will  we  undertake  now  to  show 
except  very  briefly  how  closely  this 
church  has  been  connected  with 
English  secular  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical life  from  the  first  archbishop,  St. 
Augustine,  through  the  lives  of  his 
many  successors  to  the  present  day. 
These  details  and  those  technical  de- 
scriptions belonging  especially  to  the 
erection  and  destruction  and  final 
restoration  of  the  several  buildings 
that  have  belonged  to  Christ  Church 
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Cathedral  are  at  hand  in  every  guide- 
book, and  need  to  be  elaborated  to 
be  of  any  interest.  We  will  simply 
stick  to  the  text  and  dwell  upon  a  few 
striking  illustrations  of  the  richness 
of  the  material  which  the  student  of 
history  may  find  on  every  hand. 

Castle  Street  and  its  continuation, 
St.  Margaret  Street,  lead  us  to  a 
short,  narrow  passage  called  Mercery 
Lane,  a  name  which  comes  from  the 


little  shops  that  have  lined  its  sides 
for  centuries,  where  pilgrims  pur- 
chased in  former  days  many  varieties 
of  sacred  wares.  Directly  before  us 
rises  at  the  end  of  the  lane  the  fine 
late-perpendicular  structure  called 
Christ  Church  Gate.  Angels,  armo- 
rial bearings,  mitres  and  Tudor  roses 
are  scattered  over  it  in  a  profusion  of 
ornamentation.  These  decorations 
have  suffered  much  from  the  weather, 


although  the  gateway  was  built  as  late 
as  1 5 17.  Passing  under  its  arch  we 
are  within  the  cathedral  precincts. 
Before  us  is  the  "Cradle  of  Christian- 
ity in  Britain,"  the  metropolitan 
church,  whose  archbishop  is  the  pri- 
mate of  all  England,  patron  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  livings, 
with  an  income  of  £15,000  a 
year,  and  who  is  the  highest  peer  of 
the  realm.  The  space  within  the 
gateway  was  formerly  a  cem- 
etery and  is  even  now  called 
the  Churchyard.  We  will 
only  glance  at  the  lofty  and 
noble  proportions  of  the  great 
central,  the  Bell-Harry,  tower, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of 
perpendicular  architecture  in 
the  world.  Of  the  two  west- 
ern towers,  the  northern  is 
modern,  erected  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  cen- 
tury in  the  place  of  the  old 
one  whose  insecure  condition 
made  its  removal  necessary. 
In  early  days  all  disputes 
throughout  the  kingdom 
which  could  not  be  legally 
referred  to  the  King's  Court, 
or  to  the  Hundreds,  were 
judged  in  the  south  door  or 
porch  of  the  parish  church  or 
cathedral.  The  present  south 
porch  of  Canterbury  was  the 
work  of  Prior  Chillenden, 
about  1400.  Once  there  could 
be  seen  in  the  niche  above  the 
Ijjj  entrance  the  figures  of 
Becket's  three  murderers,  but 
m  the  figures  disappeared  long 
ago.  We  enter  the  nave  and 
all  its  length  beneath  its 
lofty  roof.  Its  immensity  takes  us 
captive.  The  elevation  of  the 
choir  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  floor  of  the  nave  adds  much 
to  the  effect  of  grandeur.  To  reach 
the  choir  we  must  ascend  a  majestic 
stairway.  The  stateliness  of  the  as- 
cent, combined  with  the  height  and 
grandeur  of  the  piers  breaking  up 
from  the   pavement  like  some  forest 
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of  stone,  makes  a  wonderful  impres- 
sion when  seen  for  the  first  time.  Nor 
is  this  impression  lessened  when  we 
turn  to  the  west  as  we  stand  upon  the 
stairway  to  the  choir  and  study  the 
great  piers  lighted  by  the  huge  win- 
dow made  of  fragments  of  old  glass 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  Puritan  de- 
struction two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  great  historical  interest  in  the 
cathedral  centres 
in  the  man  and 
the  event  which 
gave  to  Canter- 
bury its  martyr 
and  its  shrine 
and  brought  for 
almost  four  hun- 
dred years  a 
never  ending 
procession  of  pil- 
grims of  all  de- 
grees. The  throne 
of  England  was 
occupied  in  1170 
by  Henry,  sec- 
ond of  the  name, 
an<4  first  of  the 
Angevin,  o  r 
Plantagenet, 
branch  of  the 
Norman      family 


FROM    THE    CLOSE. 

of  kings.  Henry  was  able  and 
powerful.  The  contending  factions 
which  had  supported  the  claims 
of  his  mother  Matilda  and  his 
cousin  Stephen  had  accepted  the  com- 
promise by  which  he  had  been  made 
king  in  11 54.  By  inheritance,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII 
of  France,  he  had  become  real  master 
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of  more  than  half  of  modern  France. 
Henry  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  that 
papal  and  ecclesiastical  zeal  which 
had  made  such  demands  upon  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I,  and  which  af- 
terwards humiliated  all  England 
by  its  victory  over  his  own  son 
John. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1170.  He  was  a 
man  of  humble  birth,  who  had  found 
great  favor  at  court  and,  becoming 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  had  be- 
come master  of  the  king  and  the 
country.  But  when  Becket  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  courtier,  the 
statesman,  the  friend  of  the  king  be- 
came the  great  leader  of  the  extreme 
ecclesiastical  party,  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  anything 
which  concerned  the  interests  of  his 
order.  We  cannot  enter  now  into 
any  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
involved  in  the  quarrel  between 
Henry  and  the  Church  during  the 
eight  years  immediately  preceding 
1 170.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from 
secular  jurisdiction,  which  was  the 
original  point  of  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  was  settled, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  a  compromise. 
The  eight  years'  struggle  ended. 
Henry  met  Becket  in  France  in  July, 
and  the  first  rec- 
onciliation was  [f 
brought  about.  In 
December  the 
archbishop  r  e- 
turned  to  Eng- 
land and  to  his 
cathedral,  from 
which  he  had  been 
absent  in  exile 
seven  years.  The 
ride  from  Sand- 
wich during  the 
sjiort  winter's  day 
was  one  long  tri- 
umphal proces- 
sion. Old  men, 
women,    and    chil- 


dren lined  the  road  on  their  knees 
to  beg  his  blessing.  Clergy  came 
at  the  head  of  their  parishioners 
with  garlands  and  banners.  Boys 
chanted  hymns.  Progress  was 
slow,  and  it  was  evening  before  he 
reached  Canterbury.  He  went  at 
once  to  the  cathedral.  His  face 
shone  as  he  entered,  "like  the  face  of 
Moses  when  he  descended  from  the 
mount."  He  seated  himself  on  his 
throne,  and  the  monks  came  one  by 
one  and  kissed  him.  Tears  were  in 
all  eyes.  "My  lord,"  his  friend  Her- 
bert whispered  to  him,  "it  matters  not 
now  when  you  depart  hence.  Christ 
has  conquered ;  Christ  is  now  king." 
"He  looked  at  me,"  says  Herbert, 
"but  he  did  not  speak." 

In  June,  Henry  had  caused  his  eld- 
est son  Henry  to  be  crowned  as  his 
colleague  and  successor.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  given  the  important  cere- 
mony of  coronation,  an  act  of  deep 
religious  significance,  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Thus  Becket  saw 
not  his  order  but  his  office  attacked ; 
for  the  coronation  of  a  king  had  been 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  from  the  time  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Every  feeling  now  prompted 
him  to  ready  action.  From  the  pope, 
after  the  reconciliation  with  Henry,  he 
obtained  letters  of  suspension  against 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bish- 
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ops  of  London  and  Salisbury.  No 
sooner  had  he  landed  in  England  than 
he  had  the  letters  conveyed  to  the 
offending  prelates,  then  at  Dover. 
Alarmed,  they  set  out  for  France. 
Becket,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  meet 
the  king,  went  again  to  Canterbury. 

When  the  three  bishops  arrived 
in  France,  they  at  once  sought  an  in- 
terview with  King  Henry,  then  at  the 
castle  near  Bayeux.  The  king  asked 
their  advice.  "Ask  counsel  from 
your  barons  and  knights,"  cautiously 
replied  the  archbishop  of  York ;  "it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  what  must  be  done." 
Then  some  one  added,  "As  long  as 
Thomas  lives  you  will  have  neither 
good  days,  nor  peaceful  kingdom,  nor 
quiet  life."  At  these  words  the  king 
flew  into  one  of  those  frenzies  to 
which  the  earlier  Plantagenets  were 
subject.  "What  sluggard  wretches, 
what  cowards  have  I  brought  up  in 
my  court,  who  care  nothing  for  their 
allegiance  to  their  master!  Not  one 
will  deliver  me  from  this  low-born 
priest!" 

Four  knights  stood  by, — Reginald 
Fitzurse,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  William 
de  Tracv,  Richard  Le  Bret, — all  men 


of  rank  and  lineage, 
of  bold  and  undaunted 
courage,  and  all  for 
both  public  and  private 
reasons  bitter  enemies 
of  Becket.  They  set 
out  for  England  at 
once,  and  on  Tuesday, 
December  29,  they 
reached  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace.  Becket's 
friends  afterwards  not- 
ed the  importance  of 
Tuesday  in  his  life. 
On  a  Tuesday  he  was 
born  and  baptized;  on 
a  Tuesday  he  had  fled 
from  Northampton,  in 
the  days  of  his  quarrel 
with  Henry ;  on  a 
Tuesday  he  had  left 
England,  an  exile ;  on 
a  Tuesday  he  had  re- 
ceived in  a  vision  a  warning  of  coming 
martyrdom ;  on  a  Tuesday  he  had  re- 
turned to  England ;  the  fatal  hour  had 
now  come  on  a  Tuesday;  and  it  was 
left  for  a  later  generation  to  note  that 
on  a  Tuesday  King  Henry  was  bur- 
ied, and  on  a  Tuesday  the  martyr's 
relics  were  translated. 

After  a  stormy  interview  in  the  pal- 
ace, the  archbishop  was  hurried  by  his 
friends  to  the  church  by  a  door  which 
led  into  the  north  cloister.  "Let  me 
go;  do  not  drag  me!"  he  cried.  Just 
as  he  entered  the  door  from  the  clois- 
ter to  the  north  transept,  the  cry  arose 
that  his  enemies  had  broken  through 
the  palace  door  and  were  in  close  pur- 
suit. The  vesper  service,  just  begun, 
was  thrown  into  dire  confusion,  and 
priests  and  worshippers  scattered  in 
fright.  The  transept  was  dark  in  the 
twilight  of  a  December  day,  and 
when  the  knights  entered  they  could 
only  dimly  see  the  outline  of  a  group 
of  figures  ascending  the  eastern  steps. 
One  knight  cried  out,  "Stay!"  An- 
other said,  "Where  is  the  traitor? 
where  is  Thomas  Becket?"  "Where 
is  the  archbishop?"  shouted  Fitzurse. 
"Reginald,  here  I  am,"  came  the  an- 
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swer  through  the  shadows, — "no 
traitor,  but  the  archbishop  and  priest 
of  God ;  what  wish  ye  ?"  He  had 
reached  the  fourth  step,  on  his  way  to 
the  high  altar,  to  die  there  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  in  which  he  and  all 
his  predecessors  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  been  enthroned.  Now  he 
turned  and  descended  to  the  transept. 
The  knights  gathered  around  him, 
crying,  "Absolve  the  bishops  whom 
you  have  excommunicated!"  "I  can- 
not do  other  than  I  have  done,"  he 
replied.  They  tried  to  drag  him  out 
of  the  church,  unwilling  to  kill  Becket 
there,  but  the  attempt  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Fitzurse  struck  with  drawn 
sword,  but  merely  dashed  off  his  cap. 
Then  blows  came  in  quick  succession. 
With  his  face  turned  towards  the 
altar  of  St.  Benedict  he  murmured, 
"For  the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church  I  am  willing  to 
die,"  and  then  fell  flat  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  received  a  stroke  which 
severed  the  crown  of  his  head  from 
the  skull,  and  the  sword  snapped 
in  two  on  the  marble  pavement. 
"Let    us    go,"   said    one    of    them ; 


"the  traitor  is  dead ;  he  will  rise  no 
more." 

After  the  murderers  had  rushed 
from  the  church  the  monks  returned 
and  turned  the  body  with  its  face  up- 
wards and  saw  calmness  and  beauty 
of  countenance,  a  fresh  color  on  the 
cheeks,  and  the  eyes  closed  as  in 
sleep.  The  body  was  then  placed  on 
a  bier  and  carried  up  the  steps  from 
the  transept  to  the  choir  and  laid  be- 
fore the  high  altar,  and  around  it  the 
monks  sat  weeping.  In  the  morning 
the  monks  closed  the  doors  and  car- 
ried the  body  to  the  crypt,  and  laid  it 
in  a  new  marble  sarcophagus.  The 
blood  and  brains  which  had  been 
gathered  up  on  the  spot  of  the  mur- 
der were  placed  outside  the  tomb,  and 
the  doors  of  the  crypt  were  closed. 
The  murder  of  Becket  had  desecrated 
the  church  ;  no  mass,  therefore,  could 
be  said  over  his  grave.  For  a  year 
no  bells  rang,  no  hangings  were  on 
the  walls,  no  crucifixes  were  unveiled. 
The  services  were  held  without  music 
in  the  chapter  house.  It  was  not 
until  December  31  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing that   a   reconsecration   of  the 
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church  was  had,  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
preaching-  from  the  text:  "For  the 
multitude  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had 
in  my  heart,  Thy  comforts  have  re- 
freshed my  soul." 

The  news  of  this  tragedy  turned  to- 
wards Canterbury  the  attention  of  all 
Christendom.  Miracles  at  his  tomb 
gave  St.  Thomas  a  fame  not  often 
reached  by  English  saints.  Some 
trace  of  Becket  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  country  of  Europe.  In 
Rome,  in  Florence,  in  Verona,  in  Lis- 
bon, in  many  towns  of  France,  in 
Flanders,  in  Sicily,  even  in  distant 
Syria,  may  be 
seen  to-day  re- 
mains of  a  chapel 
once  dedicated  to 
him,  or  a  portion 
of  his  clothing,  or 
a  tooth,  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  or,  more 
precious  still,  a 
part  of  the  much 
contested  skull. 
His  relics  were 
scattered  all  over 
E  n  g  1  a  n  d, — t  h  e 
sword  of  the  mur- 
derers in  the  Tem- 
ple   Church,    Lon- 


don ;  portions  of 
his  dress  at  Derby, 
Warwick  and  St. 
Albans ;  his  girdle 
at  Chester ;  his 
cap  at  Alnwick ; 
his  penknife  and 
boots  at  Bury ; 
drops  of  his  blood 
at  Windsor  and 
Peterborough. 

The     centre     of 
all   this   adoration, 
however,     was     at 
Canterbury.      The 
transept  where  the 
murder  was   com- 
mitted was  always 
spoken  of  as  "The 
Martyrdom ;"    and 
it   still   retains   the 
name.      Near    the 
spot  where  Becket  fell  a  wooden  altar 
was    raised,    and   there    daily   masses 
were  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

When  King  Henry  heard  that 
Becket  had  been  slain,  he  entered  his 
room,  and  for  three  days  would  not 
show  his  face.  He  refused  all  food ; 
he  covered  himself  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  he  cried  aloud ;  he  called  God 
to  witness  that  he  had  never  desired 
the  archbishop's  death.  But  the 
world  looked  upon  him  with  averted 
eyes.  The  excommunication  which 
he  feared  was  averted  only  by  the 
most  careful  management.     For  four 
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years  the  fortunes  of  Henry  grew 
darker  and  darker.  'His  sons  re- 
belled; the  Scots  threatened  the 
north ;  an  invasion  was  planning  in 
Flanders.  And  now  came  that  re- 
markable scene  when  Henry  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  dressed  as  an  ordinary  pil- 
grim, barefoot,  marking  the  rough 
stones  of  the  street  with  his  blood, 
walked  through  the  crowd  that  lined 
the  streets  of  Canterbury,  entered  the 
church,  and  went  at  once  to  the  tran- 
sept   of    the    Martyrdom.     Then    he 


had  been  restored  from  a  dangerous 
illness ;  so  to  the  tomb  in  the  crypt 
came  Louis  to  give  thanks, — the  first 
king  of  France  to  set  foot  on  English 
shores. 

When  Richard  Lion-Heart  was  on 
his  way  home  from  the  crusade,  he 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  captured 
by  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  satisfy  an 
old  grudge,  and  lodged  in  an  Austrian 
castle.  After  he  had  made  his  es- 
cape and  had  landed  in  England,  his 
first  act  was  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
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went  to  the  crypt,  to  the  tomb,  where 
he  received  upon  his  bared  shoulders 
five  strokes  from  each  bishop  and  ab- 
bot who  was  present,  as  well  as  from 
each  of  the  eighty  monks.  The  night 
was  spent  by  Henry  alone  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
Norman  pillars  of  the  crypt. 

The  good  results  of  the  penitence 
of  King  Henry  were  seen  at  once. 
His  enemies  on  land  and  sea  were  de- 
feated and  their  plans  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  king  leaped  from  his 
bed  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  St.  Thomas. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the  saint, 
the  son  of  King  Louis  VII  of  France 


Sandwich    to    Canterbury,    to    thank 
God  and  St.  Thomas. 

In  earlier  times  a  chapel  east  of  the 
choir  had  contained  an  altar  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Here  Becket  was  often 
wont  to  say  mass.  After  the  fire  of 
1 1 74,  which  destroyed  the  choir  of 
Conrad,  in  the  rebuilding  it  was  deter- 
mined to  enlarge  this  old  eastern 
chapel  and  make  of  it  a  spacious  re- 
ceptacle for  the  sainted  bones.  The 
new  chapel  was  called  Trinity  Chapel, 
extending  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  former  room  and  open- 
ing into  one  yet  farther  east,  a  smaller 
one,  called  to  this  day  Becket's 
Crown.     Not  until  the  year  1220  was 
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everything  ready  for  the  great  event 
of  the  translation  of  the  relics  to  the 
magnificent  shrine  now  to  be  their 
abode.  Henry  III,  now  a  youth  of 
thirteen,  was  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession that  entered  the  cathedral ; 
and    next    to    him    came    Stephen    of 


Langton,  the  great  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  now  an  old  man,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man  England  owes  the 
Great  Charter,  wrested  from  John  in 
121 5.  He  had  but  just  returned  from 
a  long  exile,  and  had  just  crowned  the 
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young  king  at 
Westminster.  On 
the  shoulders  of 
the  most  exalted 
of  the  many  men 
of  high  rank  who 
followed  was 
carried  the  chest 
containing  the 
sacred  remains, 
followed  by  a 
great  crowd  that 
rilled  the  church 
and  the  church- 
yard without.  Two 
years'  notice  had 
been    given    in     a 
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proclamation  circulated  in  England 
and  all  over  Europe,  and  an  assem- 
blage such  as  never  before  had  been 
gathered  in  any  place  in  England 
filled  the  city  and  all  the  neighboring 
villages.    As  the  chronicler  says: 

"Of  bishops  and  abbots,  priors  and  par- 
sons, 

Of  earls  and  of  barons,  and  of  many 
knights  thereto, 

Of  seargants  and  of  squires,  a  d  of  hus- 
bandmen  enow, 

And  of  simple  men  eke  of  the  land — so 
thick  thither  drew." 


The  shrine  was  placed  immediately 
above  the  place  in  the  crypt  below 
in  which  the  body  had  lain  for  half  a 
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century.  The  chapel  was  reached  by 
a  succession  of  ascents,  from  the  nave 
to  the  choir,  from  the  choir  to  the 
altar,  and  from  the  altar  to  Trinity 
Chapel.  These  last  steps  were  usually 
ascended  by  pilgrims  upon  their 
knees,  and  the  devotion  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  once  mounted  to  the 
sacred  eastern  chapel  is  attested  by 
the  indentations  in  the  stone  stairway. 
Of  the  shrine  which  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  world  not  a 
fragment  remains;  but  by  descrip- 
tions and  by  some  rude  drawings  of 
those  days  we  are  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  it  was  like.  The  sides 
were  plated  with  gold.  The  whole 
shrine  blazed  with 
jewels,  pearls,  sap- 
phires, emeralds, 
and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  gold,  rings 
or  cameos,  gifts  of 
devout  worship- 
pers. 

To  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  came 
every  king  of 
England  from  the 
second  to  the 
eighth  Henry.  Ed- 
ward III  placed 
there  the  Scotch 
crown  which  he 
brought  as  a 
trophy     of    vie- 
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tory.  There  he  was  married  to  his 
second  wife,  Margaret.  John  of 
France,  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers, 
visited  Canterbury.  Henry  V,  vic- 
toriously returning  from  the  field 
of  Agincourt,  made  a  thank-of- 
fering at  the  Martyr's  shrine.  The 
offerings  of  pilgrims  amounted  an- 
nually, up  to  the  very  year  of 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
the  shrine,  to  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  our  money.  The 
sixth  and  last  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated in  1520.  In  that  same 
year,  just  before  the  famous  meet- 
ing of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Henry 
VIII     had     received     Charles     V     at 


Canterbury,  and 
they  had  entered 
the  city  under  the 
same  canopy.  Wol- 
sey  was  with  them. 
The  proudest 
nobles  of  England 
and  Spain  were 
there.  Together 
they  prayed  be- 
fore the  shrine, 
and  then  Henry 
did  the  honors  at 
a  great  banquet  in 
the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  the  home 
of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

With  the  great 
events  in  English 
history  of  the  years 
that  followed  all 
are  familiar.  Eight- 
een years  later  was 
read  by  the  side 
of  the  shrine  a 
summons  a  d- 
dressed  in  the 
name  of  Henry 
VIII,  "To  thee, 
Thomas  Becket, 
sometime  arch- 
bishop of  Can- 
terbury," in  which 
I  the  saint  was 
charged  with 
treason,  con- 
tumacy and  rebellion.  In  thirty 
days  the  case  was  formally  argued 
at  Westminster  by  the  attorney- 
general  in  behalf  of  Henry  II  and 
by  counsel  appointed  by  the  king 
on  the  part  of  Becket.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  officer  of  the  Crown 
prevailed,  and  on  the  tenth  of  June 
sentence  was  proclaimed  against  the 
archbishop.  His  bones  were  to  be 
publicly  burned  and  the  offerings 
made  at  the  shrine  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  Then  came  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  splendid  shrine.  The 
jewels  were  first  carefully  picked  out, 
and  then  the  iron  chest  within  broken 
open  by  the  blows  of  a  sledge  ham- 
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mer.  The  bones  were  scattered  to 
the  winds.  It  took  two  strong  cof- 
fers borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight 
men  to  hold  all  the  jewels  and  gold 
that  were  carried  off.  Twenty-six 
carts  waited  at  the  door  of  the  church 


for  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  Every 
statue  and  picture  of  Becket  was 
swept  away ;  his  name  and  figure  were 
erased  or  cut  from  every  missal  and 
psalter.  The  site  of  his  first  grave  in 
the     crypt     was     used     almost     from 
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that  day  to  this  as  a  storage  place 
for  wine  and  wood.  "The  site  of 
the  shrine  has  remained  a  vacant 
space,  with  the  marks  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  destruction  even  yet 
visible  on  the  broken  pavement. 
Round  it  still  lie  the  tombs  of 
king  and  prince  and  archbishop ; 
the  worn  marks  on  the  stones 
show  the   reverence   of  former  ages. 


But  the  place  itself  is  va- 
cant, and  the  lessons 
which  that  vacancy  has  to 
teach  us  must  now  take 
the  place  of  the  lessons  of 
the  ancient  shrine." 

Two  hundred  and  six 
years  passed  after  the 
death  of  Becket,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  from 
the  translation  of  his  bones 
from  the  splendid  shrine, 
before  Trinity  Chapel  re- 
ceived its  next  tenant.  In 
the  midst  of  such  universal 
sorrow  and  mourning  as 
have  never  since  been  seen 
in  England,  the  remains  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince 
were  brought  to  Canterbury 
from  London.  He  was  the 
great  soldier,  the  national 
military  hero.  He  was  the 
heir  to  a  throne  from 
which  the  aged  and  feeble 
Edward  III  was  soon  to 
be  taken  by  death.  He 
was  the  hope  of  the  na- 
tion, and  at  his  death  the 
BMfewj  future  of  his  country  was 
♦  dark  with  stormy  portents. 
His  body  lay  in  state  at  West- 
minster, and  then,  in  a  splendid 
hearse  drawn  by  twelve  black  horses, 
followed  by  the  court  and  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was  brought 
to  Canterbury.  Up  Westgate  Street 
the  procession  passed,  and  at  the 
West  Gate  was  met  by  two  chargers 
fully  caparisoned  and  mounted  by 
two  riders  in  full  armor,  "one  bearing 
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the  Prince's  arms  of  England  and 
France,  the  other  the  ostrich  feathers ; 
one  to  represent  the  Prince  in  his 
splendid  suit  as  he  rode  in  war,  the 
other  to  represent  him  in  black  as  he 
rode  to  tournaments." 

When  they  reached  the  gate  which 
stood  where  Christ  Church  Gate  is 
now,  the  armed  men  halted,  and  the 
body  was  carried  into  the  cathedral. 
Not  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  crypt 
where  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried,  but  in  the  splendid  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  elevated 
space  behind  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  where  perhaps  no  other 
corpse  than  his  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted, in  this  most  sacred  spot  in  all 
England,  was  his  tomb  to  stand,  "to 
be  seen  and  admired  by  the  countless 
pilg-rims  as  they  crawled  up  the  stone 
steps  beneath  it  on  their  way  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint."  Upon  the  tomb 
his  brazen  image  lies  in  full  armor, 
on  which  can  still  be  seen  the  marks 
of  that  gilding  which  made  it  seem 
like  gold.  Above  the  tomb  hang  the 
iron  gauntlets,  the  helmet  with  its 
leopard  crest,  the  wooden  shield,  the 
velvet  coat,  now  faded  and  tattered, 
and  the  empty  scabbard  of  his  famous 
sword,  the  sword  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well is  said  to  have  carried  away. 

Thirty-seven  years  after  the  burial 
of  the  Black  Prince,  another  splendid 
tomb  was  added  to  Trinity  Chapel. 
Henry  IV,  cousin  of  the  Black 
Prince,  the  first  Lancastrian  king, 
who  had  deposed  the  Prince's  son, 
Richard  II,  was  laid  here  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Bohun.  His 
tomb  is  now  seen  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chapel,  and  upon  the  tomb 
may  be  seen  the  effigies  of  Henry  and 
his    second    wife,    Joan    of    Navarre. 

After  the  War  of  the  Roses  a  tradi- 
tion arose  that  this  tomb  had  been 
desecrated  during  these  disturbances, 
and  that  Henry's  body  had  been 
taken  away  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  No  effort  was  made  to 
verify  this  tale  until  the  year  1832, 
when  the  tomb  was  opened  by  the 
dean  of  Canterbury,  and  after  some 


trouble  in  opening  the  double  coffin, 
"the  face  of  the  king  was  seen  in 
complete  preservation,  the  nose  ele- 
vated, the  beard  thick  and  matted  and 
of  a  deep  russet  color,  and  the  jaws 
perfect  with  all  the  teeth  in  them  ex- 
cept one  fore  tooth,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  lost  during  the  king's  life." 
Like  all  the  great  churches  of  Eng- 
land, that  of  Canterbury  has  been 
greatly  changed  since  in  its  earlier 
form  it  was  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  adoring  pilgrims.  The  pres- 
ent church  is,  indeed,  the  third  great 
building  on  the  same  site,  and  stands 
as  a  representative  of  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  from  1075  to 
1495.  In  still  earlier  times,  even  be- 
fore the  coming  of  St.  Augustine,  a 
Christian  church  stood  here,  to 
become  later  the  prey  of  pillaging 
Danes  in  the  tenth  century.  This  had 
nearly  disappeared  when  the  great 
archbishop  of  William  the  Norman, 
Lanfranc,  began  the  building  of  an 
entirely  new  structure.  The  famous 
Anselm,  his  successor,  continued 
the  work  and  it  was  finished  in  11 30 
by  Prior  Conrad.  It  was  in  the 
beautiful  choir  known  as  the  "Glori- 
ous Choir  of  Conrad,"  that,  before 
the  high  altar,  was  laid  the  body  of 
the  murdered  Becket  in  1170.  Four 
years  later  this  second  church  was 
greatly  injured  by  fire,  the  choir  be- 
ing entirely  ruined.  This  was  a  Nor- 
man church  marked  by  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  that  style,  the  low,  round 
arch,  the  heavy  round  pillar  and  the 
small  window  openings.  The  old 
Norman  nave  and  transepts  remained 
unchanged  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  Becket's  time,  when  they 
were  followed  by  the  present  struc- 
ture, which  belongs  to  the  perpendic- 
ular style  of  Gothic  architecture.  In 
the  mean  time,  soon  after  the 
fire  of  1 1 74,  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in 
that  style  which  marks  the  transition 
from  Norman  to  early  English.  The 
last  important  work  was  the  addition 
of  the  splendid  central  tower,  called 
the   Bell-Harry  Tower,   in    1495.      In 
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recent  days,  too,  the  old  northwest- 
ern town  tower  has  been  replaced  by 
a  new  one  to  match  its  neighbor  on 
the  southwest. 

This  splendid  pile,  so  full  of  histor- 
ical suggestions,  displays  for  our 
study  almost  every  English  architec- 
tural style.  Great  Saxon  piers  may 
be  seen  in  the  crypt,  as  well  as  the 
massive  Norman  arch  and  the  light 
and  graceful  Gothic.  The  whole 
mass,  as  we  view  it  from  some  em- 
inence, with  its  decorated  porch,  its 
double  transepts  on  either  side,  its 
great  central  tower,  its  eastern  pro- 
longation called  Becket's  Crown,  pro- 
duces a  most  impressive  effect,  in 
spite  of  the  very  different  periods  in 
which  it  was  built. 

Several  peculiarities  in  the  plan  of 
this  church  strike  even  the  casual 
visitor  who  may  know  little  of  the 
technicalities  of  architecture.  He 
cannot  help  noticing  the  elevat.on  of 
the  choir  above  the  nave,  a  peculiar- 
ity to  be  seen  elsewhere  only  at 
Rochester,  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
imitation  of  Canterbury.  He  is 
bound  to  be  struck  by  the  difference 
between  the  light  and  airy  columns 
of  the  nave,  which  belong  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  Norman 
work  of  the  choir.  He  notices  how 
high  the  altar  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  choir,  and  he  learns  that 
this  came  from  the  need  of  room  in 
the  crypt  beneath  for  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  was  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  for  fifty  years  before  its 
transfer  to  Trinity  Chapel  behind  the 
high  altar.  He  sees  how  that  famous 
place  of  the  most  famous  shrine  in 
England  is  again  higher  than  the 
altar,  and  must  be  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  he  wonders  at  the  beau- 
tiful corona  behind  it,  the  work'  of 
William  the  Englishman,  "small  in 
body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest." 

This  elevation  of  choir  above  nave, 
of  altar  above  choir,  of  Trinity  Chapel 
and  Becket's  Crown  above  the  altar, 
the  mingling  of  the  light  stone  of  the 
piers   and   archways  with   another   of 


dark  rich  color  which  warms  and 
tempers  the  former,  the  immensity  of 
nave  and  choir  and  transepts, — all 
these  make  the  interior  01  Canterbury 
cathedral  imposing  beyond  any 
power  of  description. 

No  one  architect  can  be  credited 
with  the  plan  of  this  great  building. 
At  each  stage  of  its  construction  the 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  some  eccle- 
siastic. The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  priors  of  different  pe- 
riods were  many  of  them  skilled 
architects.  Churchmen  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  studied  many  things  besides 
theology  and  practised  other  arts  as 
well  as  that  of  ruling  men  and  com- 
munities. And  so  we  find  in  the  tenth 
century  the  church  of  that  time, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state, 
restored  by  Archbishop  Odo,  and 
when  in  the  next  century  his  work 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  the 
successive  labors  of  two  prelates, 
Livingus  and  Ethelnoth,  raised  once 
more  the  walls  of  the  great  church. 
After  the  Normans  came  to  Eng- 
land, the  powerful  Lanfranc  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  the  cathedral  in  -the 
Norman  style.  In  this  rebuilding, 
the  tower  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  on  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle was  placed  the  figure  of  a 
cherub.  In  the  centre  of  the  church 
was  suspended  a  gilt  crown,  and  near 
it  stood  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Anselm,  successor  of  Lanfranc,  'ore 
down  the  choir,  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
more  magnificent  fashion ;  and  his 
work  was  finished  by  Prior  Conrad 
so  beautifully  as  to  acquire,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  appellation 
of  "The  Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad." 
After  the  great  fire  of  1174,  the  work 
of  rebuilding,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  went  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  its 
practical  completion  in  1495,  always 
in  charge  of  some  ecclesiastic. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  we  can  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  any  one  architect 
with  the  building  of  any  of  the  great 
churches  of  England  or  France  or 
Germany.      The     Cologne     cathedral 
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has  been  finished,  in  our  own  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plans 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
the  name  of  the  designer  has  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  variations  in  Eng- 
lish church  architecture  which  make 
every  great  church  in  England  a  field 
of  special  study,  illustrated  so  finely 
in  Canterbury,  show  how  the  archi- 
tects of  each  period,  mainly  church- 
men, have  been  filled  with  the  feeling 
of  their  own  times.  Not  only,  then, 
have  the  great  historic  events  of  cen- 
turies long  past  given  a  special  inter- 
est to  the  study  of  any  English  cathe- 
dral, but  the  history  of  art  as  seen  in 
glass  and  sculpture  and  architectural 
design  may  be  read  as  from  an  open 
book. 

Wonderful  combinations  of  color 
in  great  windows,  which  teach  also 
some  lesson  in  scripture  or  morals, 
brasses  and  effigies  which  show  the 
dress  and  manners  of  centuries  ago, 
and  figures  in  stone  in  which  may  be 
learned  the  secular  history  of  Eng- 
land,— all  of  these  are  before  us  in  the 
church  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  But  still 
another  historic  interest  is  attached 
to  such  an  English  church  as  that  at 
Canterbury,  to  which  indirectly 
at  least  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Until  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  made  so  many  things  new, 
was  well  under  way,  all  the  great 
English  statesmen,  the  advisers  and 
guides  of  the  kings,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  great  church  officials, 
as  well.  It  was  not  until  the  great 
revolution  near  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  indeed,  that  bishops 
of  London  or  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury ceased  to  act  as  chief  ministers 
of  the  monarch. 

In  Canterbury  more,  than  anywhere 
else  in  England  are  we  reminded  of 
this  fact ;  for  from  Canterbury  came 
powerful  and  controlling  influences  of 
state  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
years.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  Canterbury  was 
the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
the  church  in  England.  Its  chair 
would  be  filled  bv  a  strong  and  wise 


man.  It  was  his  duty  to  place  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  a  new  mon- 
arch, and  in  him  were  centred  powers 
of  which  we  in  modern  times  have 
but  a  faint  conception.  From  St. 
Dunston  to  Archbishop  Laud,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  in  almost  every  important 
crisis  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king, 
to  guide  or  to  warn,  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  About  the  names  and 
lives,  therefore,  of  these  great  prelates 
gathers  the  story  of  England's  civil 
and  religious  life.  Sometimes  the 
friends,  at  other  times  the  enemies,  of 
popular  liberty;  now  the  aiders  and 
abettors  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
and  again  promoters  of  reform  and 
progress  and  growth  in  Church  and 
State ;  reproving  kings  for  evil  living, 
as  did  Dunstan  in  the  tenth  century, 
wresting  from  kings  precious  grants 
and  privileges  for  the  people,  as  did 
Langton  in  the  time  of  John, — in  all 
the  struggle  towards  greater  strength 
and  a  broader  life,  in  which  England 
has  been  engaged  since  Ethelbert 
was  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith 
at  Canterbury,  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  churchmen  of  Canter- 
bury have  had  no  small  part.  To  be- 
gin to  write  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine 
would  be,  therefore,  like  undertaking- 
to  write  the  history  of  England. 
Some  names,  however,  come  to  us  as 
a  matter  of  course,  besides  that  of  the 
martyred  Thomas,  as  we  tread  the 
aisles  or  muse  in  the  chapels  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral. 

In  St.  Michael's,  or  Warrior's, 
Chapel,  which  opens  to  the  east  from 
the  southwestern  transept,  more 
worthy  of  note  to  us  than  the  marble 
and  alabaster  monuments  all  about 
on  which  recline  lords  and  knights 
and  ladies  of  rank,  we  see  projecting 
from  the  eastern  wall  the  end  of  a 
plain  but  massive  coffin  of  stone.  It 
attracts  our  attention  at  once  from 
its  peculiar  position.  In  this  coffin, 
tradition  tells  us,  are  the  bones  of 
Stephen  Langton,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  national  liberty,  the  leader  of 
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the  barons  who  forced  King  John  to 
sign  the  Great  Charter  in  121 5.  No 
champion  of  English  rights  against 
a  foreign  and  selfish  race  of  kings, 
not  even  the  great  Earl  Simon  of  the 
next  generation,  deserves  greater 
honor.  It  was  he  who  forced  the 
king  to  deal  with  the  barons  by  law- 
ful means  months  before  the  day  of 
Runnymede.  He  saw  clearly  that  in 
earlier  charters  was  foundation 
enough  for  all  that  the  barons  de- 
manded, and  it  was  chiefly  his  hand 
that  framed  the  simpler  statement  of 
what  English  kings  owed  to  the 
English  people,  and  thus  recast  into  a 
new  charter  all  that  was  valuable  m 
the  old.  The  name  of  Stephen 
Langton  can  never  be  disassociated 
from  this  great  victory ;  but  Langton 
was  first  of  all  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

So  it  had  been  before  when  Lan- 
franc  served  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  Anselm  reproved  and  defied  Wil- 
liam the  Red ;  by  virtue  of  their  great 
churchly  rank,  which  called  for  char- 
acter and  attainments  correspond- 
ingly lofty,  they  baffled  the  selfishness 
of  those  who  were  pleased  to  think 
themselves  royal  masters.  We  have 
seen  how  Becket  living  tried  the  soul 
of  the  imperious  Henry  TI,  and  how 
Becket  dead  humbled  kingly  pride,  as 
never  before  had  been  possible. 

Near  the  place  of  martyrdom  is  the 
tomb  of  another  prelate  who  deserves 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  lovers 
of  sound  learning.  Here  in  a  tomb 
built  by  himself  during  his  lifetime 
lies  Archbishop  Warham,  who 
though  immersed  in  the  business  of 
state  as  the  minister  of  Henry  VII, 
found  time  to  show  his  delight  in  the 
new  learning  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  scholars  who  gathered  around  the 
great  Erasmus.  Of  him  old  Burnet 
says  in  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion: "And,  indeed,  our  prelate  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  canonist,  an  able 
statesman,  and  a  dexterous  courtier; 
nor  was  he  so  intirely  devoted  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  as  had  been 
the  general  course  of  studies  in  that 


and  the  preceding  ages,  but  set  up 
and  encouraged  a  more  generous  way 
of  knowledge."  The  greater  Wolsey 
supplanted  Warham  as  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  early  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry  VIII,  but  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  still  his,  and  his  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  did  not  cease  until 
his  death  in  1532. 

All  of  these  archbishops  who  have- 
thus  far  been  mentioned  were  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  although  their  dust 
was  not  always  left  undisturbed.  But 
we  cannot  trace,  however  briefly,  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State 
in  England,  between  king  and  arch- 
bishop, without  halting  for  a  moment 
at  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  in  that  period  of  tur- 
moil which  ushered  in  the  English 
Reformation.  Thomas  Cranmer 
would  doubtless  have  found  a  rest- 
ing place  near  Thomas  Becket  had 
his  end  come  in  more  peaceful  times. 
His  body  was  destined  to  be  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  as  the  ashes  of  his 
funeral  pile  disappeared ;  but  his 
name  is  secure  in  the  history  of  that 
troublous  time  and  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Something  of  a  timeserver, 
perhaps,  able  to  steer  safely  amongst 
many  rocks  upon  which  skilful  men 
before  him  had  been  wrecked,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  the  compiler 
of  the  first  English  prayer-book,  an 
invaluable  friend  of  letters  and  learned 
men,  Cranmer's  human  weakness  in 
the  dreadful  moments  of  those  last 
days  are  not  laid  up  against  him  by 
us.  We  think  not  so  much  of  his  re- 
cantation, repeated  six  times,  as  -of 
those  words  in  which  the  real  powei 
of  the  man  shines  forth:  "And,  foras- 
much as  my  hand  offended  in  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  there- 
fore shall  be  first  punished ;  for  if  I 
come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first 
burned."  And  when  the  time  came, 
he  held  his  hand  in  the  flame  and 
"never  stirred  nor  cried"  until  all  was 
over. 

Nearly  a  century  later  comes  an- 
other great  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  minister  of  King  Charles  I.  whose 
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headless  body  was  to  lie  elsewhere 
than  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
cathedral.  Archbishop  Laud  is  really 
the  last  of  the  long  line  of  statesmen 
who  were  primates  of  all  England. 
'He  seems  not  to  have  understood  his 
times.  Anxious  to  make  the  national 
church  strong  and  united,  desirous,  it 
may  be,  to  see  some  day  a  grand  re- 
union of  the  Universal  Church,  he 
could  not  in  any  degree  understand 
and  appreciate  the  great  Puritan  rev- 
olution in  whose  vortex  he  was  en- 
gulfed. He  was  a  man  of  iron,  but 
a  stronger  than  he,  a  man  of  iron  also, 
overcame  him,  and  calmly  he  bent  his 
head  to  the  axe.  "No  one,"  said  he, 
'Van  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out 
of  life  than  I  am  desirous  to  go." 

Since  the  days  of  Laud  and  Crom- 
well, archbishops  of  Canterbury  have 
seen  little  service  as  ministers  of  state. 
For' two  hundred  years  the  great  lead- 
ers have  been  really  chosen  by  the 
people  of  England  through  their 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  church- 
men have  been  left  to  care  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  order.  But  the 
high  office  of  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  none  the  less  sought  men  of 
great  ability  and  judgment  and  tact. 
A  Tait,  a  Benson  and  a  Temple  have 
in  our  own  time  shown  qualities 
which  might  once  have  won  for  them 
the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

And  so  we  wander  about  this  great 
pile,  finding  in  every  part  some  fresh 
evidence  of  the  close  connection  of 
this  splendid  church  with  the  history 
of  a  great  nation,  until  again  we  find 
ourselves   at    the    high    altar    in    the 


choir,  where  the  body  of  the  martyr 
was  watched  by  the  monks,  where 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  rested  before 
he  made  the  next  occupant  after  the 
Black  Prince  in  this  august  company 
of  the  dead  in  Trinity  Chapel.  Hither 
came  the  pilgrims  of  centuries  to  the 
tomb  of  an  ambitious  and  powerful 
prince  of  the  church ;  here  our  own 
ancestors  received  civilization  and 
Christianity ;  and  here  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar  in  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, we  may  feel  that  we  are  near 
the  beginning  of  all  English  things 
that  are  good. 

We  pass  out  of  the  cathedral  to  the 
old  church  of  St.  Martin  upon  the 
hill,  and  look  back  once  more  upon 
that  magnificent  structure,  fit  to  be 
compared  to  any  ancient  temple .  or 
Christian  church  that  could  have  been 
seen  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  davs  of 
St.  Augustine.  On  the  very  ground 
consecrated  by  his  labors  and  his 
blessing  it  rises  before  us  as  the 
earliest  cradle  of  Christian  and  en- 
nobling influences  of  all  kinds ;  for 
from  this  spot  has  come  much  in  the 
constitution  of  Church  and  State  in 
England  by  which  now  the  British 
empire  is  fastened  together.  "Hard, 
indeed,"  as  one  has  written  "would 
it  be  to  find  a  view  anywhere  more 
inspiriting  than  this,  for  if  we  look  at 
it  aright  we  may  see  in  its  attractive 
features,  as  we  may  in  all  the  lessons 
which  an  intelligent  study  of  history 
affords  us,  not  only  that  which  carries 
us  vividly  back  into  the  past,  but  that 
also  which  urges  us  more  hopefully 
forward  to  the  future." 


WHEN  NEW  ENGLAND  WAS  REBELLIOUS* 

By  Ernest  H.  Baldzvin. 


EVER  since  the  thirteen  original 
states  were  united  in  a  single 
family  under  one  roof,  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  there  has  been  an 
occasional  disposition  on  the  part  of 
various  members  of  it  to  rebel  against 
parental  authority  and  run  away  from 
home.  No  sooner  were  domestic  af- 
fairs in  running  order  than  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  "resolved"  to  do  as  they 
pleased  in  the  new  house.  Then, 
during  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  New  England  states,  having 
some  grievances,  sought  to  shun  the 
company  of  the  uncouth  Republicans, 
who  then  managed  federal  house- 
keeping. Still  again,  in  1832,  to  cer- 
tain objectionable  regulations  which 
had  been  made,  South  Carolina  said, 
"I  won't" ;  but  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
plied with  such  an  emphatic  "You 
will,"  that  the  disgruntled  state 
thought  better  of  it.  Finally,  in  i860, 
eleven  states  refused  to  perform  their 
household  duties  any  longer,  and 
actually  ran  away ;  but  Abraham  Lin- 
coln caught  them  and  brought  them 
back.  Since  then  all  have  agreed  that 
there's  no  place  like  home. 

In  connection  with  the  disaffection 
In  New  England  occurred  a  strange 
incident,  which  created  no  little  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  and  is  referred 
to  in  history  as  the  "John  Henry  Af- 
fair."    As   has   been   intimated,   New 

*The  facts  contained  in  this  article  are  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  "United  States  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence ;  Foreign  Relations.''''  "Report  on  Canadian  Ar- 
chives, /8q6."  •' Annals  of  Congress."  "  Niles'1  Weekly 
Register."  "Count  Edward  de  Crillon,"  by  Henry 
A  dams,  in  A  merican  H istorical  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  I. 
Henry  Adams's  "  History  of  the  United  States."  "Doc- 
uments Relating  to  New  England  Federalism." 
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England,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, became  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  national  affairs. 
There  were  several  causes  for  this. 
The  defeat  of  John  Adams,  the  Fed- 
eralist, and  the  election  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  Republican,  in  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1800,  shocked  the 
New  Englanders.  The  abhorrence 
with  which  Jefferson  was  regarded  by 
the  Federalists  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  a  New  England  parson, 
who,  when  asked  to  baptize  an  infant 
with  the  name  of  that  personage,  re- 
plied, "No  such  unchristian  name.  I 
baptize  thee  John  Adams."  The  pur- 
chase of  the  vast  territory  of  Louisi- 
ana caused  some  uneasiness  among 
the  New  England  states,  as  tending 
to  diminish  their  influence  in  the 
Federal  government.  But  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  trade  by  Jeffer- 
son's commercial  policy  more  than 
any  other  one  cause  served  to  alien- 
ate the  eastern  section  of  the  Union. 
The  attempted  peaceful  coercion  of 
Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  war  of 
1812,  by  prohibiting  trade  with  that 
country,  fell  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  northeastern  states,  where  the 
shipping  interests  were  very  exten- 
sive. Its  ultimate  effect  was  to  turn 
New  England  from  maritime  pursuits 
to  manufacturing  industries.  But 
these  embargo  laws  brought  financial 
disaster  not  only  to  shipowners,  but 
also  to  large  numbers  of  seamen,  who, 
left  without  employment,  saw  their 
families  reduced  to  want.  The  farm- 
ers and  lumbermen  of  Vermont  also 
shared  the  distress.    A  lucrative  trade 
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had  spiling  up  with  Canada,  and  this 
was  now  prohibited  with  severe  penal- 
ties ;  but  United  States  troops  met 
with  open  resistance  in  attempting  to 
enforce  the  law.  Thus  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population  became  em- 
bittered against  the  Jeffersonian  party, 
and  the  question  of  separation  from 
the  Union  and  the  formation  of  a 
northern  confederacy  was  openly  dis- 
cussed. 

It  was  while  New  England  was  in 
such  a  temper  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Union  and 
perhaps  forming  a  British  alliance, 
that  John  Henry  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Boston  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  in  1809.  This  mis- 
sion, owing  to  unexpected  develop- 
ments in  the  political  situation, 
amounted  to  absolutely  nothing,  but 
acquired  undue  importance  from  its 
strange  sequel. 

John  Henry  was  an  adventurous 
Irishman,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1790.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  history  previous  to  that  time, 
and  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  and 
contradictory  in  his  later  career. 
Poor,  but  ambitious,  and  possessing 
some  literary  ability,  he  lacked  perse- 
verance and  stability.  It  was  said  that 
he  came  to  America  to  ease  the  de- 
clining years  of  a  rich  old  uncle  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  hoping  to  inherit 
his  property;  that  he  married  a 
French  lady,  who  died  a  few  years 
later;  that  he  was  editor  of  Brown's 
Philadelphia  Gazette  in  1793,  and  was 
afterward  a  wine  dealer  in  the  Quaker 
city.  While  John  Adams  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Henry  ap- 
plied for  a  commission  in  the  army, 
was  made  a  captain  of  artillery,  and 
served  at  various  posts  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  feeling  that  his  talents  in 
that  direction  were  not  appreciated,  he 
soon  resigned.  He  then  drifted  to 
northern  Vermont,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  law,  occasionally 
writing  essays  against  Republicanism, 
which  he  professed  to  abhor.  But  life 
•on    a    farm    soon    grew    irksome    to 


Henry's  restless  spirit,  and  he  made 
another  change,  this  time  to  Montreal, 
where  he  engaged  in  business,  in 
1807  he  applied  for  a  judicial  office  in 
Upper  Canada.  But  the  lieutenant- 
governor  prevented  his  appointment, 
denouncing  Henry  as  "'an  adventurer, 
not  even  called  to  the  bar,  but  who 
had  obtained  the  favor  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Montreal  by  defending  tneir 
conduct  in  a  party  paper." 

The  embargo  seems  to  have  affect- 
ed Henry's  financial  interests  in  some 
way,  for  in  1808  he  was  summoned 
to  New  England  by  his  Boston  agent, 
who  had  met  with  severe  losses. 
Passing  through  Vermont  to  Massa- 
chusetts, he  found  the  people  in  al- 
most open  rebellion.  Public  meet- 
ings were  being  held,  the  Jeffersonian 
administration  was  denounced,  and 
radical  measures  were  urged  to  resist 
Federal  authority.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Henry  caught  the  fever, 
and  his  own  experience  probably 
brought  him  into  contact  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  disaffected  portion  of 
the  business  community  at  Boston. 

While  on  this  visit,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, he  wrote  several  letters 
regarding  political  affairs  in  New 
England  to  his  Canadian  friend,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Ryland,  who  was  then  secre- 
tary to  Sir  James  Craig,  the  governor- 
general.  As  was  intended,  these  let- 
ters were  shown  to  Craig,  who,  con- 
sidering the  information  important, 
forwarded  them  to  London.  From 
this  correspondence  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  formed  a  more  or  less  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of 
that  wing  of  the  Federalist  party 
known  as  the  "Essex  Junto."  They, 
it  is  believed,  were  secretly  furthering 
the  movement  for  separation ;  and  it 
was  to  them  Henry  probably  referred 
when  he  wrote  that  he  had  attended 
a  "private  meeting  of  several  of  the 
principal  characters  in  Boston  where 
the  questions  of  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate necessity  were  discussed." 
Under  these  circumstances  he  quite 
naturally  formed  .  the  opinion  which 
he  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
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in  the  event  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
the  eastern  states  would  separate  from 
the  Union. 

Upon  his  return  to  Montreal, 
Henry  received  a  proposal  from  Gov- 
ernor Craig  to  return  to  Boston  on  a 
secret  mission.  This  just  suited  his 
adventurous  spirit,  and  he  accepted. 
Provided  with  suitable  credentials  for 
a  possible  contingency,  and  supplied 
with  a  cipher  code  for  secret  corre- 
spondence, he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  February,  1809.  His  instruc- 
tions required  him  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Boston,  obtaining  all  the 
information  possible  on  the  way. 
"The  principal  object  that  I  recom- 
mend to  your  attention,"  wrote  Craig, 
"is  the  endeavor  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Union, 
which,  from  its  wealth,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  known  intel- 
ligence and  ability  of  several  of  its 
leading  men,  must  naturally  possess 
a  very  considerable  influence  over, 
and  will  indeed  probably  lead,  the 
other  eastern  states  of  America  in  the 
part  that  they  may  take  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis."  Henry  was  also  to  re- 
port "the  state  of  public  opinion  both 
with  regard  to  their  internal  politics 
and  to  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
England,  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  two  great  parties  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  and  the  views  and 
designs  which  may  ultimately  pre- 
vail" ;  also  regarding  the  possible 
separation  from  the  Union,  "how  far 
in  such  an  event  they  would  look  up 
to  England  for  assistance,  or  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  a  connection  with 
us."  Craig  then  suggests  the  inex- 
pediency of  appearing  as  an  avowed 
agent,  yet  encloses  a  "credential" 
which  he  may  use  in  case  "very  inti- 
mate relations  are  formed  with  any  of 
the  leaders,  that  if  they  should  wish  to 
enter  into  any  communication  with 
our  government  through  me,  you  are 
authorized  to  receive  any  such  and 
will  safely  transmit  it  to  me." 

Unfortunately  for  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Henry,  the  political  weather 


in  New  England  had  suddenly 
changed.  The  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
law  in  February,  1809,  scattered  the 
secession  clouds,  and  the  British 
emissary  reached  Boston  just  in  time 
to  see  the  skies  clearing  up.  But  he 
lingered  for  three  months  trying  to 
find  in  the  fleeing  clouds  the  gather- 
ing of  another  storm.  The  seven  let- 
ters which,  in  the  midst  of  his  rather 
gay  life  in  the  New  England  metrop- 
olis, he  found  time  to  write  to  his  chief 
contained  nothing  more  important 
than  the  reluctant  admission  that  the 
cause  they  favored  had  become  very 
unpopular.  He  found  no  occasion 
for  disclosing  his  official  character  or 
presenting  his  credentials.  By  an 
agreement  made  with  the  British  en- 
voy, Mr.  Erskine,  in  April,  1809,  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  between  the  two 
nations  was  removed.  Henry's  con- 
tinuance at  Boston  was  consequently 
rendered  useless ;  and  in  May  he  was 
recalled.  Had  he  remained  through 
the  summer,  it  is  not  unlikely  he 
might  have  found  more  interesting 
news  to  report ;  for  Mr.  Erskine's 
arrangement  was  promptly  dis- 
avowed by  the  British  ministry,  and 
party  strife  recommenced. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  ending 
of  his  promising  mission  chagrined 
Henry ;  but  its  failure  to  procure  him 
any  personal  advantage  was  a  greater 
disappointment.  He  had  undertaken 
the  mission  without  any  definite 
agreement  for  compensation,  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  the  government 
and  the  assurance  he  received  from 
Craig  that  the  British  ministry  would 
feel  under  obligations  to  him.  He  de- 
sired and  expected  to  receive  some 
lucrative  political  office  in  Canada; 
but  Craig's  sudden  death  interfered 
with  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sire. A  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  Craig's  successor 
prompted  Henry  to  seek  recompense 
in  England.  He  therefore  went  to 
London,  where  he  spent  a  long  time  in 
vain  efforts  to  have  his  claim  allowed. 
Vexed  by  the  many  specious  promises 
of  aid  which  remained  unfulfilled,  and 
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exasperated  by  the  repeated  delays,  he 
turned  his  back  on  what  he  considered 
an  ungrateful  country  and  started  for 
the  United  States,  determined  in  some 
way  to  have  revenge  for  his  ill  treat- 
ment. 

At  this  point  in  the  interesting 
drama,  a  new  character  appears  on  the 
stage  to  play  a  leading  part.  While 
Henry  was  in  England,  he  met  at  a 
London  club  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Soubiran,  alias  Count  de 
Crillon,  alias  Emile  Edouard,  alias 
Edmund  Wyer.  This  remarkable  per- 
sonage historians  have  connected  un- 
til recently  with  Napoleon's  secret 
police ;  but  it  is  now  known,  as  can  be 
readily  inferred  from  his  varied  no- 
menclature, that  he  was  learned  in  the 
science  of  criminology  and  proficient 
in  the  art  of  eluding  justice.  His  only 
connection  with  Napoleon's  secret 
police  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  fugitive  from  their  clutches.  Any 
closer  connection  he  carefully 
avoided.  His  prepossessing  man- 
ners, his  air  of  importance  and  his 
familarity  with  three  languages  pro- 
cured this  Gallican  admission  to 
the  leading  society  wherever  he 
went.  His  skill  and  the  equal  fa- 
cility with  which  he  assumed  the 
role  of  colonel,  consul  or  chevalier, 
while  it  necessitated  a  constant  change 
of  residence,  served  to  replenish  his 
purse.  But  his  operations  had  be- 
come so  extensive  that  he  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  his  personal  liberty  to 
remove  to  America. 

Chance  found  these  two  adventur- 
ers, Henry  and  Soubiran,  passengers 
on  the  same  packet  bound  for  the 
United  States.  The  two  birds  of  a 
feather  immediately  flocked  together 
and  became  quite  intimate.  The  long, 
tedious  voyage  gave  them  abundant 
opportunity  to  share  their  mutual 
woes,  and  Henry  found  the  Count  (for 
so  he  styled  himself  then)  a  sym- 
pathetic listener  to  his  tale  of  disap- 
pointment and  failure.  He  told  him 
that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  five  New  England  states  from  the 


Union;  that  he  had  sought  some  re- 
turn from  his  efforts  and  sacrifice  in 
England,  but  in  vain;  that  he  had  vis- 
ited Ireland,  his  native  land,  only  to 
find  it  desolate  and  its  citizens  loaded 
with  chains ;  that  his  enthusiasm  had 
thus  been  destroyed,  and  all  hope  for 
the  future  blasted. 

The  Irishman's  extremity  was  the 
Frenchman's  opportunity.  Finding 
Henry  had  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to 
Craig  during  his  mission,  the  Count 
conceived  a  scheme  for  another  profit- 
able venture.  He  therefore  proceeded 
to  exemplify  the  French  doctrine  of 
fraternity,  gave  Henry  the  embrace  of 
devoted  friendship,  and  professed  an 
ardent  desire  to  espouse  his  cause.  He 
"fanned  into  a  flame  the  smouldering 
resentment  in  his  breast,"  and  encour- 
aged him  to  hope  for  revenge  in 
America.  "Sell  to  the  government 
you  sought  to  destroy,"  he  urged,  "the 
written  evidence  of  your  intrigue." 
He  kindly  offered  to  help  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  secure  the  assistance  of  M. 
Serurier,  the  French  minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Henry  regarded  the  proposition 
with  great  favor,  and  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  help.  He  was 
especially  pleased  when  the  Count 
agreed  to  give  him  the  title  deeds  to 
his  castle  and  estate  of  St.  Martial  in 
France  for  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
templated sale.  Thus  a  conspiracy 
between  a  confessed  spy  and  a  clever 
impostor  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  swindling  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

Their  success  was  flattering.  Land- 
ing at  Boston,  they  secured  from 
Governor  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  President 
Madison.  The  Count  immediately 
proceeded  to  Washington  and  made 
his  headquarters  at  the  French  lega- 
tion. Henry  stopped  at  Baltimore 
and  remained  in  the  background. 
Fortunately  for  the  two  conspirators, 
they  had  hit  upon  an  opportune  time. 
The  administration  was  determined  to 
declare    war    against    England,    and 
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welcomed  every  pretext  to  justify 
hostile  action.  Proof  of  British  in- 
trigue in  New  England  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  indignation  and  further  the 
designs  of  the  war  party. 

Count  de  Crillon  at  once  secured 
an  audience  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  James  Monroe,  and  presented 
the  subject.  He  asked  the  modest 
sum  of  $125,000  for  the  letters  of  his 
colleague.  Negotiations  continued 
several  weeks,  during  which  time 
Count  de  Crillon  was  the  social  lion 
of  Washington.  He  frequently  dined 
with  the  President,  exhibited  letters 
from  the  noblest  families  of  France, 
and  wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  claimed  to  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Napoleon  and  thus 
accounted  for  his  exile. 

M.  Serurier,  for  political  reasons, 
declined  to  render  Crillon  any  assist- 
ance, but  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  his 
way,  and  secretly  favored  the  project. 
But  the  refusal  of  his  active  coopera- 
tion did  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  which  terminated  suc- 
cessfully, February  10,  1812.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  United  States  treasury 
but  $50,000  was  available  for  such  a 
purpose  from  the  contingent  fund ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  conspirators  would  have  realized 
more  from  their  venture.  But  Henry 
was  induced  to  accept  this  sum  for  his 
correspondence,  on  condition  that  it 
be  not  made  public  until  he  was  safely 
out  of  the  country.  With  that  under- 
standing the  bargain  was  concluded. 
Henry,  giving  Crillon  part  of  the 
money  (how  much  is  unknown)  for 
the  title  deeds  to  St.  Martial,  was  hur- 
ried away  to  New  York,  where  the 
United  States  ship  Wasp  was  waiting 
to  convey  him  to  France.  Count  de 
Crillon  lingered  in  Washington  long 
enough  to  give  some  untrustworthy 
testimony  before  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigating committee,  and  then  sud- 
denly declared  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  France  and  serving  Napoleon 
in  the  Russian  campaign.  He  took 
his  departure  April  1,  and  never  paid 
his  respects  to  American  soil  again.    ■ 


It  was  soon  learned  that  Henry  had 
found  that  the  deeds  executed  in  his 
favor  were  titles  to  air  castles  only, 
and  that  no  such  estate  as  St.  Martial 
existed  outside  the  imagination  of  a 
Gallic  impostor,  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  unsuspecting  dupe.  The  French 
minister  was  quite  as  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  his  cunning  countryman, 
and  believed,  as  he  caused  to  be  stated 
later,  that  Crillon  was  an  agent  of 
Napoleon's  secret  police ;  and  on  such 
apparently  trustworthy  authority  the 
assertion  gained  credence  in  Ameri- 
can history.  More  recent  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  the  facts  as  here 
stated. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  out  of  the 
country,  President  Madison  sent  his 
expensive  letters  to  Congress,  with  a 
short  message  calling  attention  to  the 
British  treachery  which  they  revealed. 
The  immediate  efTect  of  this  disclos- 
ure was  to  arouse  intense  indignation 
throughout  the  country.  The  Jeffer- 
sonians  hailed  it  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  suspicions.  The  Federalists 
were  dumbfounded.  They  were  ig- 
norant of  Henry's  mission ;  for,  as  the 
letters  clearly  stated,  he  had  never  re- 
vealed it  to  them. 

The  Senate  promptly  demanded 
the  names  of  all  persons  implicated 
in  the  affair ;  but  none  could  be  given. 
Henry  had  mentioned  none,  although 
his  letters  were  interlined  with  signifi- 
cant asterisks,  to  arouse  curiosity. 
The  excitement  was  soon  allayed ; 
for,  after  all,  it  was  seen  that  nothing 
of  importance  had  been  divulged. 
The  letters,  it  was  afterwards  learned, 
were  largely  fraudulent,  being  ex- 
panded paraphrases  of  the  originals, 
doctored  with  expressions  intended 
to  provoke  .  hostility  against  Great 
Britain.  The  seven  letters  which 
Henry  wrote  from  Boston  were  in- 
creased to  thirteen,  and  only  Craig's 
letter  of  instructions  agreed  in  date 
and  contents  with  the  originals ;  the 
rest  of  the  batch  consisted  of  his  later 
correspondence  with  the  government 
at  London,  seeking  a  reward.  This 
shows   his   evident  purpose  to   reveal 
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as  much  as  possible  of  British  treach- 
ery and  as  little  as  possible  of  Feder- 
alist intrigue. 

Concerning  the  report  that  the  let- 
ters were  forgeries,  a  newspaper  of 
the  time,  an  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion, made  some  observations  which 
now  sound  like  studied  sarcasm:  "The 
President  and  his  secretaries  are  men 
of  great  sagacity  and,  some  say,  of 
extreme  cunning.  Perhaps  no  per- 
sons are  better  qualified  to  detect  an 
imposition  of  this  kind  than  they ;  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  the  caution 
of  Madison,  the  experience  of  Mon- 
roe, the  sagacity  of  Gallatin  and  the 
intelligence  of  Pinckney  could  all  be 
set  at  naught,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Henry."  But  caution,  experience, 
sagacity  and  intelligence  could  not 
stand  before  the  strong  desire  for  po- 
litical revenge. 

The  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton at  once  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Henry's  mission  and  the  ministerial 
party  in  England,  taking  advantage 
of  the  convenient  circumstance  of 
Craig's  death,  succeeded  in  stifling 
all  inquiry.  It  was  declared  that  the 
Canadian  governor  had  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  colonial  secretary 
(which  was  improbable)  and  wished 
merely  to  be  informed  on  events  in 
New  England,  from  which  point  he 
feared  invasion  in  case  of  war ;  as 
soon  as  this  apprehension  was  re- 
moved, Henry  was  recalled.  But 
Craig's  letter  of  instructions  hardly 
bears  out  this  latter  declaration. 


The  publication  of  the  Henry  let- 
ters failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
intended,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  Essex  Junto  and  to  unite 
all  parties  against  Great  Britain.  On 
the  contrary,  it  intensified  party  spirit. 
The  Federalists  soon  recovered  from 
their  astonishment,  and  loudly  de- 
nounced the  President  for  paying  so 
much  of  the  people's  money  for  infor- 
mation that  could  have  been  found 
in  the  back  numbers  of  any  eastern 
newspaper;  and  they  proudly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Henry  could 
find  no  one  to  whom  he  could  reveal 
his  character.  Could  better  proof  of 
their  patriotism  be  given?  How- 
ever, in  his  war  message  a  few  months 
later,  President  Madison  included  the 
Henry  mission  among  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  two  ad- 
venturers, Henry  and  Soubiran, 
nothing  definite  is  known.  Some 
strange  rambling  letters  of  the  latter, 
since  come  to  light,  indicate  that  the 
thieves  had  a  falling  out,  probably  on 
account  of  the  unequal  division  of  the 
spoil.  One  of  these  letters,  warning 
a  friend  of  Henry's  ability  to  "take  all 
colors,"  suggests  -  that  the  latter  was 
an  apt  pupil  in  his  partner's  school 
of  cunning.  As  for  the  wily  French- 
man himself,  he  was  arrested  as 
soon  as  he  reached  France  and,  in- 
stead of  serving  Napoleon  in  Russia, 
served  a  well  deserved  sentence  in 
prison. 


MY    FARM    IN   WINTER. 


By  John  Albcc. 


^HERE  is  one  time  of  the 
year  when  this  worn- 
out  farm  of  mine  is  as 
good  as  any  of  my 
neighbors.  It  is  when 
covered  with  snow. 
That  levels  all  distinctions  of  ^bet- 
ter and  best  in  the  land.  As  the 
mining  prospector  buys  not  what  is 
in  sight,  but  what  he  suspects  lies  be- 
neath, so  I  should  recommend  my 
heirs  to  sell  my  acres  in  winter.  The 
purchaser  would  not  know  what  he 
was  buying;  but  if  he  found  what  I 
have  found  he  would  make  the  best 
bargain  in  his  life.  He  would  buy  it 
blindly,  as  did  I  and  stumbled  into  a 
fortune  beyond  all  dreams.  I  wish 
my  successor  the  same  luck.  He 
must  not,  however,  calculate  by  arith- 
metic and  hand  upon  his  purse,  but 
by  solar  and  planetary  signs,  and  con- 
sider well  what  the  poets  and  proph- 
ets say  about  human  and  divine  life. 
Then  he  would  reap  as  bountiful 
harvests  in  winter  as  at  any  other  sea- 
son. I  even  think  my  land  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  my  neighbors',  as  it 
is  wilder  and  is  fast  lapsing  into  its 
virginal  condition,  and  thus  is  more 
attractive  in  winter  than  at  other  sea- 
sons. 

The  snow  is  but  a  superadded  top 
soil  which  I  cultivate  as  industriously 
as  I  do  my  garden  in  summer.  With- 
out disturbing  the  surface,  it  bears  a 
plentiful  crop.  Its  growths,  however, 
are  endogenous  and  depend  upon  that 
over  which  the  snow  falls.  I  plough 
through  it,  shovel  and  dig,  only  to 
rob  it  of  its  natural  productiveness 
and  beauty.  So  in  farming  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  let  alone;  and  best  of  all 
I  like  those  things  in  nature  which 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  A  cer- 
tain irregularity,  apparent  disorder,  a 
wild  profusion  and  even  barrenness 
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and  poverty  are  not  displeasing.  Per- 
haps a  shrewd  observer  could  de- 
tect what  was  under  the  snow  blanket 
by  its  folds  and  inequalities.  The 
tumble-down  walls,  against  and  over 
which  the  snow  drifts,  form  regular 
barricades,  and  one  would  know  that 
most  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was 
once  composed  were  now  sprawling 
on  the  ground.  Much  suspicious 
grass  and  too  conspicuous  weeds  and 
blackened  thistle-tops  and  mullein- 
stalks  peer  out  above  the  white  waste. 
Innumerable  snowy  mounds  betray 
my  handsome  bowlders,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  plough,  but  to  my  eye  are 
the  best  ornament  of  the  fields.  The 
level  gardens  which  in  summer  be- 
come my  proudest  possession  are  in 
winter  the  least  interesting  spots  on 
the  farm.  There  the  snowfall  is 
lightest,  and  the  surface  is  white  and 
smooth  as  a  marble  floor.  It  has 
been  levelled  and  raked  until  there  is 
not  an  inequality  on  it  sufficient  for 
the  snow  to  encircle  and  sport  with. 
You  would  not  guess  the  earliest  peas 
and  potatoes  grew  there,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  me  as  I  look  out 
upon  it,  although  I  am  perhaps  eating 
a  cabbage  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
made  the  garden  green. 

Winter  brings  into  prominence  and 
relief  a  great  deal  which  the  summer 
conceals.  The  leaves  hide  the  struc- 
tural forms  of  the  trees.  Now  you 
see  plainly  what  crookedness  was  un- 
der the  deciduous  kinds ;  not  a 
straight  limb  anywhere,  and  were 
there,  it  would  probably  mar  the  gen- 
eral symmetry  of  them  when  clothed 
with  foliage.  A  globe  or  circle  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
angles ;  in  winter  the  trees  disclose 
these  angles,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  able  in  summer  to  assume  spheri- 
cal and  symmetrical  shapes.  The  snow 
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falls  upon  them  and  through  them, 
yet  does  not  lodge  and  cling  to  the 
bared  branches ;  while  the  pines, 
spruces  and  hemlocks  are  glorified  by 
it.  They  which  have  no  blossoms  in 
summer  are  compensated  with  a 
wealth  of  white  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums, lifted  high  in  air  or  leaning 
upon  each  other.  Many  a  young 
hemlocky  Santa  Claus  bends  under 
the  weight  of  his  gifts,  which  he 
drops  upon  our  heads  as  we  pass  by; 
or  sometimes  a  little  tree  is  so  loaded 
as  to  form  a  perfect  arch,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  fringed  and  decorated 
with  the  drooping  snow-covered 
sprays. 

Save  for  the  trees,  the  snowy  land- 
scape might  be  a  vast,  undulated, 
petrified  ocean,  all  its  curling  foamy 
waves,  all  its  dimples,  ripples,  ridges, 
hollows  and  crests  fixed  in  this  soft 
white  marble,  which  has  been  sculp- 
tured from  beneath.  Our  northern 
snows  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
wool  of  the  Scriptural  and  poets' 
comparisons.  Who  ever  saw  any  white 
wool  on  a  sheep's  back  or  in  a  bale? 
It  is  only  white  when  manufactured ; 
before  that  it  is  a  dirty  gray  or  brown. 
I  suspect  the  Bible  bards  were  resi- 
dents of  Jerusalem  or  some  other  city 
and  only  familiar  with  the  smoky  and 
grimy  snow  of  the  streets. 

The  only  marks  upon  the  snow  in 
the  country  which  add  to  its  loveli- 
ness are  the  fine  tracks  of  birds,  mice 
and  squirrels,  which  indent  the  sur- 
face like  outline  drawings  or  the  chas- 
ings on  jewels.  They  are  just  one 
remove  from  writing  on  water.  After 
a  time  these  slight  indentations,  by 
the  gradual  settling  or  thawing  of  the 
snow,  become  embossed  and  stand 
out  sometimes  in  bold  relief.  There 
the  little  beasts  and  birds  have  left 
their  autographs — until  spring,  when 
we  shall  have  fuller  missives  from 
them.  Meanwhile  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  my  tenants  are  alive  and 
well,  although  so  silent  and  hidden. 
Tenants  I  call  them, — but  they  pay 
no  rent.  Were  it  not  that  I  feel  on 
an  -equality  with  them,  I  should  call 


them  my  lords ;  for  they  manage  my 
estate  and  make  it  thrice  as  attractive 
as  I  could.  To  them  I  am  indebted 
for  music,  color  and  joy,  as  well  as 
for  meditations,  observations  and  sur- 
mises on  the  mystery  of  the  world. 
I  have  visited  with  the  ant  and  the 
bee  and  exchanged  views  with  the 
swallows  in  the  barn  on  summer 
mornings.  The  hermit  thrush  coun- 
sels me  afar  off;  but  he  permits  no 
response,  and  I  cannot  always  inter- 
pret his  message.  Indeed  I  pretend 
not  to  the  wisdom  of  any  single  one 
of  my  tenants.  Yet  in  winter  weather 
they  leave  me  to  my  own  devices.  It 
is  then  I  seem  left  to  myself,  to  go 
alone  for  a  time  and  to  consume  such 
provisions  as  I  have  been  prudent 
enough  to  gather  while  the  earth  was 
still  yielding  them. 

In  winter  the  slightest  sign  of  life 
in  nature  arrests  attention.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  snowbirds,  a  woodpecker, 
even  the  caw  of  a  crow  is  exciting  and 
makes  the  heart  leap  faster.  I  am 
more  fond  of  crows  than  of  any  other 
bird,  perhaps  because  I  see  more  of 
them  and  am  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
them  at  times  when  I  feel  certain 
there  is  famine  in  their  land.  I  es- 
tablish free  lunches  for  them,  and  am 
rewarded  by  seeing  that  from  year  to 
year  they  become  less  shy.  They 
come  now  within  twenty  yards  of  my 
door;  and  I  expect  that  in  a  century 
their  fear  and  suspicion  of  mankind 
might  be  altogether  overcome,  until 
they  would  enter  the  doorway  and 
feed  from  the  hand.  They  have  not 
been  exactly  frightened  out  of  their 
wits,  but  into  them ;  they  are  now 
wise  and  prudent,  and  have  their  sea- 
sons of  fun  as  well.  They  amuse  me 
as  I  watch  their  manners  from  the 
window.  Then,  too,  I  admire  their 
love  for  the.  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 
There  is  no  finer  spectacle  in  nature 
than  to  watch  a  crow  descend  on  the 
tiptopmost  twig  of  the  white  pine. 
With  what  ease  and  grace  he  alights 
upon  it,  just  touching  it  with  his  feet 
at  first,  balancing  with  his  wings  until 
he  has  nicely  adjusted  his  weight!     It 
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seems  incredible  that  so  small  a  spray 
of  pine  can  support  him.  There  he 
sits,  rocking,  taking  in  the  landscape, 
or  standing  sentinel  while  his  friends 
feed  on  the  ground.  Yes,  I  admire 
and  envy  him  for  his  love  of  those 
high  places  to  which  I  cannot  climb ; 
and  although  the  pines  sing  many 
songs  to  me,  he  hears  one  up  there 
which  I  shall  never  hear.  I  am  sure 
the  crow  has  a  good  heart,  and  al- 
though black  he  is  not  so  black  as  the 
farmers  have  painted  him.  *  Consider 
his  domestic  virtues.  He  is  the  only 
bird  I  know  that  continues  his  tender- 
ness and  solicitude  for  his  brood  into 
the  second  year. 

The  smallest  bare  spot  of  earth,  as 
a  bank  by  the  roadside  which  the 
snow  drifting  over  left  uncovered,  or 
the  space  under  the  hemlocks  whose 
low  sweeping  limbs  prevented  it  from 
falling,  seem  like  oases  in  a  desert  or 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  the  weary 
traveller.  As  there  is  less  to  see  and 
hear  in  winter,  the  eye  and  ear  are 
sharpened ;  and  sometimes  I  think 
that  I  learn  more  of  nature  than  in 
the  profuse  summer  when  the  lessons 
are  multiplied  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  learner.  The  mountain  outlines 
are  more  distinct,  and  I  see  that  the 
forests  are  not  as  compact  and  dense 
as  when  clothed  with  foliage.  The 
ledges  show  their  perpendicular 
fronts  and  gleam  in  the  sunlight  like 
the  walls  of  fortresses.  Here  and 
there  is  a  patch  of  green  on  Chocorua 
and  Passaconaway,  spared  by  the 
lumberman  because  inaccessible.  But 
most  of  the  mountain  forests  in  this 
part  of  New  Hampshire  are  composed 
of  deciduous  trees  that  in  winter  and 
at  a  distance  look  like  small  bushes, 
and  as  to  their  varieties  are  indistin- 
guishable. In  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  the  first  week  in  May  their  differ- 
ences will  begin  to  appear,  and  more 
clearly  before  the  leaves  have  fully 
unfolded  than  after.  Then  the  oaks 
are  red,  the  poplars  a  grayish  white, 
due  rather  to  their  catkins  than  their 
leaves ;  the  beeches,  birches,  ash  and 
maples   display   four   differing  shades 


of  green.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
different  kinds  of  trees  form  distinct 
groups,  each  on  some  space  of  moun- 
tain side  favorable  to  their  growth. 
Again  in  the  autumn  the  foliage  of 
each  becomes  distinct.  But  in  the 
summer  all  is  a  sea  of  green,  lighter 
or  darker  from  the  deciduous  or 
evergreen  assemblages. 

That  which  I  miss  most  in  winter 
is  open  water.  I  miss  the  mighty 
ocean,  as  full  of  life  at  one  season  as 
another.  Cold  has  no  power  over  it, 
neither  has  heat.  Ice  cannot  lock  it 
up,  nor  any  drouth  shrink  its  perpet- 
ual fountains.  But  my  mountain 
brooks  and  streams,  which  we  dare  to 
call  rivers,  suffer  two  deaths ;  in  sum- 
mer they  dry  up,  and  in  winter  they 
are  frozen  almost  to  the  bottom  of 
their  gravelly  beds.  I  attended  the 
obsequies  of  a  little  rivulet  that  runs 
through  my  farm.  It  struggled  on 
until  the  middle  of  January.  Then 
the  ice  began  to  form  wherever  there 
was  a  stiller  current  or  some  project- 
ing little  cape  where  it  could  find  se- 
cure footing  to  advance  upon  its  vic- 
tim. Slowly  it  spread  itself  from 
point  to  point  along  the  banks,  and 
at  last  covered  the  water  with  a  thin 
transparent  manacle  over  its  whole 
course.  Then  began  a  fiercer  fight 
than  ever.  I  could  hear  the  little  riv- 
ulet gurgle  its  defiance  and  beat 
against  its  enemy.  In  vain!  Icy,  re- 
lentless fingers  wove  each  night  a 
thicker  and  more  smothering  mantle 
over  it,  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that  the 
brook  itself  furnished  the  weapons  of 
its  own  overthrow.  For  a  while 
longer  I  could  hear  its  faint  tinkling, 
like  the  sound  of  jewels  in  a  silver 
box.  But  one  morning  its  voice  was 
hushed;  yet  I  knew  that  it  still 
breathed  and  in  the  spring  would 
take  vengeance  on  its  enslaver.  I 
saw  it  bursting  all  barriers,  destroy- 
ing the  snow  and  ice,  and  transform- 
ing them  into  its  own  clear  and  spr 
ling  waters  and  crowning  itself  with 
white  violets,  green  grass  and  the 
marsh  marigold. 

All  the  seasons  must  be  in  a  man's 
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nature  before  he  can  begin  to  enjoy 
any  of  them.  Nature  assists  but  does 
.not  create  our  moods;  they  change 
in  unison  with  hers.  A  healthy  man 
feels  as  much  exhilaration  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  as  of  spring;  boys 
feel  even  more.  Birds  and  flowers 
have  their  own  particular  reasons  for 
liking  spring  best;  and  the  eye  of  the 
fish  grows  brighter  and  he  becomes 
more  lively  as  the  spring  waters  be- 
gin to  swell.  The  trout  does  not  then 
rise  to  the  fly  because  he  is  hungrier 
than  usual,  but  because  he  feels  more 
sportive  and  wants  to  play  with 
everything  in  sight.  In  trees  and 
plants  is  the  same  exuberance, 
enough  and  to  spare  for  their  winter 
use.  They  store  up  food  with  more 
care  than  any  animal,  and  suffer  less 
from  cold  and  snow.  The  snow  is 
their  protector.  Did  the  partridge 
learn  to  bury  herself  in  the  snow  for 
warmth  from  observation  of  this? 
As  she  lives  on  the  ground  more  than 
any  other  bird,  she  must  have  noticed 
how  the  snow  shelters  and  keeps 
warm  the  acorn  and  the  grub.  Alas, 
as  soon  as  she  found  it  out  the  fox 
learned  it  too;  for  he  knows  all  that 
the  birds,  the  mice  and  grasshopper 
know, — and  a  little  besides.  Men, 
guns,  traps  and  dogs  have  taught  him 
cunning,  and  could  he  be  tamed  he 
would  be  wiser  than  the  elephant.  In 
winter  nights  he  roams  over  the 
neighboring  farms,  looks  in  at  every 
barn  arid  shed,  and  listens  for  Miss 
Mousey  under  the  snow.  He  himself 
makes  scarcely  so  much  noise  in  trav- 
elling as  a  bird  winging  the  air.  His 
tail  helps  him  in  running;  it  is  a  sort 
of  tail  feather,  which  balances  and 
distributes  his  weight  and  movements 
and  helps  him  to  make  a  quick  turn 
or  steers  and  supports  him  for  a  long 
leap.  No  wonder  it  is  the  token  of 
the  triumphant  hunt.  Besides  it  is  as 
handsome  as  it  is  useful.  His  head 
and  especially  his  ears  are  the  highest 
type  of  wild  sagacity.  I  allow  him  all 
the  liberties  of  my  farm,  which,  as  it 
is  past  recovery  for  crops  and  is  fast 
lapsing  into   its   original   wild   condi- 


tion, I  have  surrendered  to  its  primi- 
tive uses.  The  partridge  buds  my 
ancient  orchard  through  the  winter; 
so  to  speak,  he  nips  my  apples  in  the 
bud  and  leaves  me  few  or  none. 
There  in  summer  he  drums  on  a  de- 
caying stump  or  wallows  in  the  bar- 
ren soil.  His  mate  does  not  know 
how  safe  is  her  brood  in  its  under- 
brush, and  scatters  her  chickens  at 
my  footsteps, while  she  flutters  around 
me  as  if  inviting  to  be  caught.  She 
ought  to  know  better,  but  cannot 
overcome  an  old  inveterate  habit. 
She  is  the  sister  of  the  fox;  both  are 
the  type  of  the  wild  and  untamable  in 
nature.  They  harmonize  well  with 
the  winter  season,  with  its  snow,  tem- 
pests and  cold,  and  are  then  most 
alive  and  alert. 

There  is  a  tree,  the  beech  of  our 
northern  forests,  which  in  its  manner 
of  growth  and  habits  is  akin  to  the 
wildness  of  the  fox  and  the  partridge. 
It  refuses  to  grow  with  regularity;  it 
loves  to  contort  and  deform  itself  in 
root  and  branch  when  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  it,  and  has  apparently  a 
partially  lost  instinct  for  rooting  its 
lower  limbs  in  the  earth.  Its  bole  is 
covered  with  swellings  like  those  of 
the  strained  muscles  of  a  man's  arm 
or  back  when  in  violent  exercise ;  and 
its  trunk  is  seldom  cylindrical,  but 
flattened,  as  are  the  exposed  roots. 
Altogether  it  gives  the  impression  of 
making  a  tremendous  struggle  to 
grow,  as  if  it  had  more  vigor  and  re- 
sources than  it  could  keep  inside  its 
bark.  Like  some  people,  it  over- 
flows with  superfluous  vitality ;  its 
long  and  enormous  roots  throw  up  a 
nursery  of  suckers ;  it  grows  more 
branches  than  it  can  well  support; 
and  its  foliage  is  dense  and  as  imper- 
vious as  a  thatch.  But  do  not  seek 
it  in  a  thunder-storm;  it  is  the  favor- 
ite tree  of  lightning.  Under  its  shade 
old  world  lovers  used  most  often  to 
tell  their  passion  and  the  ancient  guild 
of  shepherds  contended  in  pipe  and 
song  while  their  goats  nibbled  the 
succulent  leaves.  I  have  no  pipe  nor 
any  goat,  yet  seem  to  have  both  while 
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I   read   Virgil   and  Theocritus   in   its 
shade. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  winter.  The 
beeches  make  me  remember  it  more 
than  any  other  tree.  They  seem 
more  shorn  than  any,  more  defence- 
less and  exposed  to  storm  and  wind, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
most  rigid  looking  of  all  forest  trees. 
Their  trunks  have  a  leprous  appear- 
ance ;  splashes  of  gray  and  white  mot- 
tle the  bark,  and  are  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  The  younger  trees  keep 
on  most  of  their  leaves  all  winter- - 
ghostly  leaves,  that  do  not  sway  with 
the  wind  in  masses  as  in  summer,  but 
<.*ach  particular  leaf  twists  and  screws 
uneasily  on  its  stem  as  if  making  an 
attempt  to  detach  itself  and  fall.     Fall 


it  cannot  until  new  leaves  are  well,  out 
of  their  long,  slender,  bodkin  shaped 
sheaths.  These  winter  leaves  become 
a  dull  white ;  they  give  a  sort  of  rem- 
iniscence of  color  to  the  forest  isles — 
a  sort  of  water-color  effect,  when  seen 
among  spruces  and  hemlocks.  The 
white  or  soft  maples  also  have  mot- 
tled bark  until  well  along  in  years. 
The  trunks  of  the  yellow  and  the 
sweet  birch  show  the  most  beautiful 
colors  in  winter  of  all  our  northern 
forest  trees,  and  the  rosettes  of  lichens 
upon  them  are  of  a  deep  velvety  green. 
Is  not  winter  a  lonesome  time  in 
the  country?  No,  not  if  you  have 
eyes  and  ears  and  a  few  neighbors, 
the  nearest  of  whom  are  perhaps  no 
farther  off  than  the  stars. 


TO    THE    QUABOAG   RIVER. 
By  Frances  Bartlett. 

O    MURMURING  river,  that  dost  softly  flow 
Thro'  meadows  where  the  lush  grass  nods  and  blows 
In  feathery  waves  of  palest  green  and  rose, 
Amidst  whose  foam  the  bees  skim  to  and  fro, — 
Thou,  o'er  whose  breast  the  shadows  come  and  go 
Of  the  white  flakes  of  heaven's  far  drifting  snows, 
No   heart   could   dream  from  thy  profound  repose 
Thou  wert  King  Philip's  highway  long  ago! 
But  when  the  fiery  autumn  sunsets  pour 
Athwart  thy  shining  breast  a  crimson  stain, 
The  dead  Past  wakes,  and  o'er  the  silent  plain 
A  murmur  creeps,  like  distant  ocean's  roar ; 
And,  to  its  cadence,  Philip's  painted  train 
Once  more  pace  stealthily  thy  reed-fringed  shore. 
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OLD  BROOKFIELD  AND  WEST  BROOKFIELD. 

By  D.  H.  Chamberlain. 


WHEN  in  May,  1660,  forty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and 
thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  John 
Warner,  John  Ayres,  William  Pri ch- 
ard and  perhaps  a  half  dozen  others, 
being  "severall  the  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich,"  were  granted  by  'The 
Great  and  General  Court  of  Election 
at  Boston"  "sixe  miles  square  or  so 
much  land  as  shall  becontejned  in  such 
a  compasse  in  a  place  nere  Quoboag 
Ponds,"  the  first  step  was  taken  in 
a  history  which  has  not  only  stretched 
over  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  but 
covers  events  and  men  of  whom  too 
481 


little  record  has  been  preserved,  and  of 
which  little,  too  little  is  known,  much 
less  familiar,  even  to  those  whose  feet 
now  daily  tread  in  the  footprints  of 
those  valorous  and  adventurous  Ips- 
wich men.  Ipswich,  a  town  which 
shall  not  be  unremembered  here, 
though  settled  only  in  1633,  was  now 
looking  westward,  as  if  at  least  dimly 
conscious  of  the  great  destiny  which 
was  unrolling  long  before  the  good 
Bishop  Berkeley,  himself  a  victim  of 
this  destiny,  wrote  his  memorable 
line.  And  in  truth  it  was  part  of  a 
vast  movement,  one  of  those  well 
marked  epochs  which  seem  to  me, 
alone    considered,    to    lend    quite    as 
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much  color  and  reason  to  the  time- 
honored  theory  of  providential  guid- 
ance and  intervention  as  to  the  cur- 
rently accepted  theory  of  merely  nat- 
ural    evolution — the     great     Franco- 
English  duel  of  1 689-1 759,  fought  out 
in     its    really    historical    significance 
more    largely    here    than    in    Europe. 
Ipswich  and  Ipswich  men  bore  their 
part   well ;   and   they   certainly   wrote 
their   names   deep- 
ly in  the  record  of 
what  was  to  them, 
in       1660,     known 
only    as   "a    place 
nere    O  11  o  b  o  a  g 
Ponds,"      but      is 
known    in    Massa- 
chusetts and    local 
history   as    Brook- 
field,     and,     it     is 
pleasant     to     add, 
still    as    the    Oua- 
boag  district. 

It  seems  prob- 
able, though  not 
certain,    that    a 


few  Ipswich  men,  grantees  of  1660, 
visited  Quaboag  in  that  year ; 
and  tradition  has  it  that  the  site 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Brook- 
field  was  then  chosen.  The  Indian 
name  of  Quoboag,  Quaboag,  Qua- 
baug,  or  Quabauge  held  its  own  in 
common  parlance,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  records,  with  singular  stubborn- 
ness,   and    happily    is    widely    in    evi- 
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dence  to-day  in  names  of  public  in- 
stitutions, societies  and  particular  lo- 
calities. 

The  original  grantees,  the  Ipswich 
men  of  1660,  were  not  content  to  risk 
their  titles  on  the  grant  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court;  and  in  November,  1665, 
a  purchase  from  the  Indians,  residents 
of  Quaboag,  was  consummated  by  a 
deed  of  the  sachem  Shattoockquis, 
who  is  described  in  the  deed  as  "Shat- 
toockquis alias  Shadookis,  the  sole 
and  propper  owner  of  certayne  lands 
at  Quabauge."  The  deed  is  in  every 
way,  in  its  quaint,  ancient  phraseol- 
ogy, as  well  as  its  description  of  the 
lands  conveyed,  an  invaluable  as  well 
as  unique  document,  testifying  above 
all  to  the  sense  of  justice  to- 
wards aborigines,  not  too  common 
among  frontiersmen  of  our  race, 
although  far  commoner  in  New  Eng- 
land than  some  critics  would  lead  peo- 
ple to  believe.  The  following  is  the 
attesting  clause: 


"In  witnes  whereof  the  said  Shat- 
toockquis hath  hereunto  sett  his  hand 
this  10  day  of  November,  1665: 

Subscribed  &  Delivered 

The  mark  of  Shattoockquis. 


f  v 


The  mark  of  Mettawomppe, 

an  Indian  witness  who 
challenging   some   in- 
,^^1        terest      in      the      land 
^^^^^\      above     sold     received 
*  S*^  ^^  V     Part  °f  ye  Pay  &  con- 
sented to   the   sale   of 
it  all: 
in  ye  prsence  of 
Elizur  Holyoke 
Samuell   Chapin  : 
Japhett  Chapin:" 
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The  price  paid  was  three  hundred 
fathoms  of  wampumpeage,  or  strung 
white  seashells,  worth  in  current 
English  money  of  the  day  about  £75. 

Tims  fortified  in  title,  John  Warner, 
John  Ayres  and  their  associates,  com- 
prising only  six  or  seven  families  who 
had  actually  removed  to  Brookfield 
since  j66o,  applied  to  the  General 
Court  in  1667  for  a  re-grant  of  the 
Quaboag  lands,  the  original  limit  of 
three  years  for  the  actual  settlement 
by  twenty  families,  and  provision  for 


the  present  and  future  support  of  "an 
able  minister,"  having  expired. 
May  15,  T667,  the  General  Court  con- 
sidered the  petition  and  enacted  that 
"because  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich 
made  the  first  motion  for  that  planta- 
tion, &  some  of  them  have  binn  at 
charges  about  it,"  a  committee,  there- 
in named,  should  "have  power  to  ad- 
mitt  inhabitants,  grant  lands,  &  to 
order  all  the  prudentiall  affayres  of 
the  place  in  all  respects,  untill  it  shall 
appeare  that  the  place  shall  be  so  farr 
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setled      with      able 
men    as    the    Court 
mey  judge  meete  to 
give    them    the    full 
liberty  of  a  towne- 
ship    according     to 
lawe."   Under  these 
apparently      humil- 
iating       conditions 
the    General    Court 
granted     the      Ips- 
wich    men     "seven 
yeares         freedom 
from      all      publick 
rates  &  taxes  to  the 
country,      provided 
those  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  who  intend 
to  inhabit  at  Quabauge  by  midsummer 
come   12  month  doe  engage  to  give 
security  to  the  above-said  committee, 
within    three   months    after    the    date 
hereof,    that   they   will    performe    ac- 
cordingly, that  so  others  that  would 
setle  there  may  not  be  hindred."    The 
Ipswich  men  were  plainly  not  to  be 
do-nothings,    nor   pensioners    on   the 
public  bounty,  nor  absentee  landlords 
or   owners ;   actual   settlement   under 
the  sharp  spur  of  short  shrift  and  rigid 
legislative  supervision  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

It  appears  that  in  the  original  selec- 
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tion  of  the  site  for  the  settlement,  the 
hill  known  since  about  1760  as  Fos- 
ter's Hill,  the  controlling  considera- 
tion was  the  proximity  of  certain 
"wett  meddow  &  meddowes,"  as  they 
are  styled  in  the  Shattoockquis  deed, 
where  these  lands  are  enumerated  ex 
industria.  The  reason  of  this,  if  not 
apparent,  is  certain.  The  keeping 
of  stock  was  a  necessity  of  the  set- 
tlers. Forage  must  be  had,  not  only 
in  summer,  but  in  winter.  No  crops 
of  any  kind,  no  forage,  could  be  relied 
upon  the  first  season.  The  reliance 
for  forage  must  be  upon  natural,  indig- 
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enous  growths.  The  tall  wild  grass 
of  the  wet  meadows  lying  along  the 
ponds  and  streams  of  the  Quaboag 
district  met  the  necessity ;  and  thus 
Brookneld's  initial  site  of  settlement 
was  fixed.  Foster's  Hill  afforded  not 
only  near  access  to  wet  meadows,  but 
the  hill  itself  was  of  rich,  heavy  lands, 
well  suited  to  maize  and  English 
grasses.  Besides  this,  the  level  plain 
below  and  to  the  west  was  of  light, 
sandy  soil,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
grains  and  vegetables.  Accordingly, 
in  the  allotment  of  lands  provided  for 
in  the  legislative  re-grant  of  1667,  the 
committee   allotted   to   each   familv   a 


ISAIAH 

mittee  for  Brookfield,  as  well  as  its 
"Recorder";  but,  sad  to  tell,  his 
"First  Book  of  Records  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Qua- 
baug"  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in 
1675,  and  only  a 
few  written  traces 
of  the  first  allot- 
ments and  trans- 
fers are  left. 
Enough  remains 
to  verify  the  above 
statements. 


THE        OLD      BURYING 

GROUND    AT   WICK- 

ABOAG   POND. 

certain  number 
of  acres  upon 
Foster's  Hill  as 
a  "home-lot,"  a 
certain  other 
number  as 
"me a  d  o  w-1  o  t," 
and  a  third  as 
"planting  land." 
This  was  a  pre- 
vailing custom  in 
first      settlements. 


RESTING     PLACE     OF 

the  Massachusetts 
Captain      John 


Pinchon     (later     Pynchon)     was    the 
first   named   of  the   Prudential   Com- 


TIIE     SIX     MEN     KILLED    BY   THE   INDIANS 
IN    I7I0. 

The  Ipswich  men,  bold  and  stead- 
fast as  they  were,  submitted,  so  far  as 
is  known,  with  good  grace  to  the  cen- 
tralizing  and   paternal    policy   of   the 
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'"meadow"  land,  and 
eight  or  ten  acres 
of  land  on  "The 
Plain,"  where  now 
stands  the  village  of 
West  Brooknekl. 


General  Court 
its  re-grant.  Com- 
plying with  the 
conditions 
posed,  the  settlers 
accepted  their  al- 
lotments and  pro- 
v  i  d  e  d  for  the 
"able     minister" ; 

minister  was  installed  at  once, 
a  preacher  was  provided  and 
paid.  The  lands  allotted  on  Foster's 
Hill  appear  to  have  had  an  area  of 
about  five  hundred  acres,  and  each 
"home-lot"  was  about  twenty  acres, 
with    the    right    to    twenty    acres    of 


and     though     no 


COMMON,    WEST    BROOKFIELD. 

In  1670  Richard  Coy  and  two 
others,  all  Ipswich  men,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  grant  the  settlers  at 
Quaboag  "the  liberty  of  a  township" 
and  for  an  enlargement  of  their  grant, 
— "for  that  we  may  go  six  miles  every 
way  from  the  center," — a  request 
which      plainly      was      not      granted, 
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AMASA    WALKER. 
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though     110     rec- 
ord of  the  action 
of     the     General 
Court    has     been 
found.       In     Oc- 
tober,     1673,      a 
point  of  develop- 
ment was  reached 
which     must     al- 
ways interest  the 
student    of    New 
England    town 
history,     the     in- 
corporation       of 
the       inhabitants 
of  Quaboag  as  a  town  by 
act  of  the  General  Court. 
The  petition  for  incorpo- 
ration,    long     undiscov- 
ered,     though       eagerly 
sought   after,   has   within 
recent     years     come     to 
light,  rescued,  as  has  so 
often  happened,  from  the 
contents  of  a  literal  junk 
shop.         The       petition, 
setting     forth     the     dis- 
ability    of     the     town     properly     to 
carry  on  its  public  business,  by  reason 
of  its  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Pru- 
dential   Committee    and    the    distant 
residence  of  Major  Pynchon,  the  Re- 
corder   (at    Springfield,    thirty    miles 
west),    prays    for    the    "priviledge    & 


libertyes    of    a    tounship," 
and  concludes  thus: 

"&  yo1"  Petitions  shall 
ever  pray  for  yo1"  prosperity 
If  Yo1'  Honnors  please  let 
ye  Name  of  ye  Place  be 
Brookfeild." 


ROBERT    BATCHELLER. 
President  of  the  Quaboag  Historical  Society. 


AUSTIN    PHELPS. 

THE     BIRTHPLACE     OF    AUSTIN     PHELPS. 

Major  Pynchon  reinforced  the  peti- 
tion by  asking  to  be  released  from  his 
office  as  "one  of  the  Committee  for 
Quabaug." 

The  original  petition  bears  this  in- 
dorsement: 


"In  ansr  to  ye  peticon  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Quabaug  The  Court  Judgeth  it  meet  to 
grant  their  request,  i.  e.  the  liberty  and 
privilege  of  a  Township  and  that  the  name 
thereof  be  Brookefeild,  Provided  they 
Divide  not  the  whole  land  of  the  Towne- 
ship  till  they  be  fivety  familyes,  in  the 
meane  tjme  that  their  Dividings  one  to 
another  exceed  not  two  hundred  acres 
apeece  to  any  present    Inhabitant. 

originale,  E.  R.  Se." 

Here  ends  for  Brookfield  the  term 
of  tutelage ;  but  the  rigid,  not  to  say 
hard,  hand  of  the  General  Court  was 
still  upon  her,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
above  legislative  action.  She  had  not 
yet  reached  real  freedom,  for  her  in- 
habitants and  her  authorities  were  still 
debarred  the  right  of  free  allotment 
and  transfer  of  lands.  This  servitude 
or    restriction    was    plainly    made    to 
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serve  one  supreme  end,  the  actual 
settlement  of  the  lands  in  small 
farms  and  the  prevention  of  large 
aggregations  of  lands  by  single  in- 
dividuals. Actual  ownership  of 
lands  by  settlers,  one  and  all,  was 
aimed  at,  an  object  closely  akin  to 
that  civil  and  social  equality  which 
the  legislators  of  Massachusetts  in 
1673  sought  in  all  ways  to  insure. 
This  spirit  and  aim  were  kindred 
to,  even  part  of,  the  conception 
formed  by  the  men  of  that  day  of 
liberty  itself,  of  democracy  itself. 
These    men    are    sometimes    criti- 


JABEZ    UPHAM. 


THE     UPHAM     MANSION,     RESIDENCE     OF 
THOMAS    MOREY,    ESQ. 

cised,  if  not  denounced,  by  historical 
writers  of  to-day,  as  theocrats.  The 
charge  need  not  be  denied ;  but  if  they 
were  theocrats,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  and  equally  democrats,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
would  tolerate  no  monopoly,  no  un- 
limited ownership,  even  of  the  vast, 
unappropriated  domains  on  which 
they  were  then  entering.  All  should 
be  secured  for  all,  or  for  all  who 
wished  to  own  land.  In  this  there 
was  no  trace  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism; it  was  individualism,  com- 
petition, pure  and  simple.  -Honored 
be  their  memories — thrice  honored 
to-day,  amidst  the  sentimental  social- 
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istic  schemes  which  would 
undo  nearly  all  that  was  so 
nobly  done  in  those  "brave 
days  of  old!" 

The  town  of  Brookfield, 
in  a  corporate  sense,  dates 
from  1673,  just  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago.  I 
cannot  pause,  as  I  would,  to 
discuss  the  significance  of 
the  word  "town,"  in  the  New 
England  sense.  Thomas 
Jefferson  saw  it,  Virginian 
as  he  was  and  stanch  oppo- 
nent of  the  New  England 
party  politics  of  his  day ; 
Samuel  Adams  saw  it,  and 
wielded  its  thunderbolts ; 
Charles  Francis  Adams  of 
our  day  has  seen  it,  and  in 
his  latest  and  best  contribu- 
tion to  historical  thought 
and  study  he  has  put  it  in 
words  as  rich  as  the  thought 
they  embody.  "What,  then," 
he  says,  "are  the  contribu- 
tions of  Massachusetts 
towards  the  evolution  of 
man?  I  hold  them  to  be  not 
certain  settlements  in  the 
wilderness  and  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  life  and  death 
struggles  with  savage  abo- 
rigines, not  conflicts  on  land 
and  sea,  not  even  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  gain  which 
Burke  has  immortalized  in 
that  well  known  passage 
which  in  literary  splendor 
equals  his  vision  of  Bathurst ; 
I  pass  over,  too,  the  memo- 
rable agitation  which  cul- 
minated in  that  most  dra- 
matic episode,  the  Confed- 
erate Rebellion,  our  great 
Civil  War ;  all  these  are 
mere  episodes,  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  history  is  made 
tempting  to  the  so-called  general 
reader.  The  contributions  of  Massa- 
chusetts towards  the  evolution  of 
mankind  are,  as  I  see  it,  of  quite  an- 
other character,  and  three  in  number, 
— or  perhaps  I  might  better  say  one 


DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
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ALFRED    DWIGHT    FOSTER, 
2ND. 
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BURNSIDE  FOSTER. 


only  great  contribution,  with  two 
corollaries  therefrom.  The  one  great 
contribution  is  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man 
before  the  law ;  and  the  institutions 
corollary  thereto  and  essential  to  it  as 
the  practical  working  machinery,  the 
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town  meeting  and  the  common 
school — the  Citizens'  Parliament  and 
the  People's  University.  Herein,  as 
I  take  it,  is  the  distinctive  and  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  history 
of  Massachusetts." 

Brookfield,  as  laid  out  and 
incorporated  in  T673,  con~ 
tained  an  area  of  six  miles 
square ;  but  as  laid  out  in 
1 70  j,  and  resurveyed  by 
Timothy  Dwight,  and  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  the  General 
Court  in  1719,  it  embraced 
eight  miles  square,  one  mile 
in  width  being  added  on  each 
of  four  sides.  In  1741-42, 
the  southwesterly  part,  about 
twelve  square  miles,  was  set 
off,  to  form  part  of  the  town 
of     Western,     now     Warren.  th 


CHARLES   MERRIAM. 

In  1 75 1  a  smaller  tract  was  set  off  to 
the  town  of  New  Braintree ;  and  in 
1823  a  still  smaller  tract  was  annexed 
to  the  town  of  Ware.  In  1812,  about 
one-third  of  the  existing  territory 
of  Brookfield  was  set  off  and  incorpo- 
rated as  the  town  of  North  Brook- 
field. In  1848,  out  of  the  remainder 
was  incorporated  the  distinct  town  of 
West  Brookfield,  leaving  the  easterly 
part  of  the  old  township,  containing 
a  little  over  twenty-five  square  miles, 
to  bear  still  the  name  of  Brookfield 
alone.  Foster's  Hill,  the  site  of  the 
first  settlement,  and  the  historic 
spots  connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Brookfield,  which  remain  to 
be  noticed,  are  all  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  town  of  West  Brookfield. 
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This  narrative  has  already  gone  too 
far  without  mention  of  two  names, 
noble  enough  to  make  sacred  any  soil 
— John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians, and  Massasoit,  the  great  and 
good  Indian  sachem.  Of  Eliot  it  is 
truth  to  say  no  saintlier  figure  has 
adorned  mankind  since  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  "came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was."  Not 
only  did  Eliot  receive  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  1664,  a  grant  of  a  plan- 
tation of  four  hundred  acres  at  Qua- 
boag,  but  in  1655  he  had  made  a  spe- 
cial exploration  of  the  Quaboag  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  same  year  he  pur- 
chased of  two  Indian  owners  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  "south- 
ward    of,     and     contiguous    to,     the 
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Township  of  Brookfield,  alias  Qua- 
baug,  at  a  place  called  Poohookappog 
Ponds,"  this  land  lying  mostly  in  the 
present  town  of  Sturbridge,  but 
partly  in  the  town  of 
Brimfield.  The  title  to 
this  land  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  heirs 
of  Eliot.  Eliot's  pur- 
pose was  to  establish  in 
the  Quaboag  territory 
a  "praying  town,"  as  at 
Natick  and  elsewhere. 
Although  Eliot  lived  till 
1690,  the  war  with  King 
Philip  arising,  he  never 
succeeded  in  his  hopes 
of  missionary  work  at 
Quaboag. 

The  name  of  Massa- 
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sociated  with  that  of  Eliot.  Like 
Eliot,  Massasoit  was  a  man  of  peace. 
Dying  in  1660,  he  left  a  record  of  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  his  word  and  of 
m  patient,  peaceful  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  his  own  race.  With 
something  apparently  of  forecast, 
he  accepted  the  presence  and 
progress  of  the  white  settlers 
■  with  equanimity,  if  not  pleasure. 
With  real  statesmanlike  pru- 
dence, he  maintained  friendly  re- 
lations with  them  for  sixty  years. 
His  wisdom,  his  true  and  fruitful 
patriotism,  have  left  a  shining  ex- 
ample, made  more  memorable  by 
the  more  Indian-like  policy  of  his  fa- 
mous son,  King  Philip.  Massasoit 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  west  cen- 
tral part  of  Worcester  County  in 
1643-44.  From  then  till 
1657  he  appears  in  rec- 
ords of  land  sales  in  Bris- 
tol, P  lymout  h  and 
Worcester  counties ;  but 
at  that  point  he  disap- 
pears, and  is  said  to  have 
retired  in  favor  of  his  son 
Alexander  (Wamsutta). 
At  the  hands  of  Brook- 
field,  as  of  all  right- 
minded  men,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  meed  of 
praise  for  noble  qual- 
ities, not  distinctively 
of  the  red  Indian,  but 
of  high-minded  men  of 


soit     may   well    be     as-       rev.  l.  t.  chamberlain.        a\\  races. 
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From  the  crest  of  Foster's  Hill,  on 
that  July  or  August  day,  1660,  what 
sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  Ipswich 
men,  John  Warner, 
John  Ayres,  and  Wil- 
liam Prichard?  We 
are  apt  to  imagine  a 
primeval  forest.  Such 
a  scene  would  have 
been  natural  to  the  re- 
gion "nere  the  Quo- 
boag  Ponds."  But  the 
fact  was  otherwise. 
For  defence  and  for 
hunting,  the  hills 
which  rose  as  ramparts 
about  the  streams, 
ponds  and  plains  of 
Quaboag  were  de- 
nuded of  all  forest 
trees,  and  by  annual 
burnings  the  Indians  hon.  d.  h.  ch 
kept  them  bare  ;  so  that  it  is  related 
that  "cattle  could  be  seen  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  deer  and  wild  tur- 


keys a  mile  away."  Primeval  forests 
skirted  only  the  Quaboag  River  and 
the  streams  and  shores  of  the  ponds. 
The  settlement  be- 
gun at  Brookfiekl  in 
1660  stood  at  a  point 
nearly  central  between 
the  town  of  Lancaster 
on  the  east,  and  the 
town  of  Springfield  on 
the  west.  Springfield 
had  been  settled  in 
1636,  and  Lancaster  in 
1643,  the  former  being 
thirty  miles  to  the 
west,  the  latter  forty 
miles  to  the  east  or 
northeast.  The  only 
other  settlements  in 
western  Massachusetts 
in  1660  were  North- 
amberlain,  1875.  ampton,  settled  in 
1654,  and  Hadley,  settled  in  1659. 
It  stood,  too,  on  the  line  of  two 
famous     trails     or     "paths,"     known 
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respectively  as  the  Nashaway  (Indian 
for  Lancaster)  Path  and  the  Bay 
Path.  The  Nashaway  Path  was 
"found  out,"  as  Governor  Winthrop 
has  it,  in  1648.  It  diverged  from  the 
older  and  first  "path,"  called  the  "Old 
Connecticut  Path,"  in  the  town  of 
Weston,  and,  passing  through  Prince- 
ton and  Barre,  in  Worcester  County, 
to  Wickaboag  Pond,  in  West  Brook- 
field,  thence  ran  to  Springfield.  The 
Bay  Path  was  "laid  out"  in  1673.     It 


militia  law,  all  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  years  of  age  were  enrolled,  and 
a  town  whose  enrollment  was  less 
than  sixty-four  men  was  not  entitled 
to  a  commissioned  officer.  The 
Brookfield  militia,  in  1675,  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  were 
under  the  command  of  a  sergeant, 
John  Ayres,  an  original  Ipswich 
grantee,  as  has  been  seen.  The  years 
1674,  1675  do  not  seem  to  have 
brought  new  settlers  in  considerable 
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left  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  at 
Wayland,  then  Framingham,  passed 
through  Worcester  to  Brookfield,  and 
parted  here  into  two  branches,  one 
leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  to 
Hadley. 

Thus  placed  and  thus  dowered  by 
nature,  Brookfield's  first,  settlement 
was  made.  At  the  date  of  its  incor- 
poration, in  1673,  it  is  not  known  how 
many  the.  settlers  numbered,  but 
evidently,  from  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  incorporation,  much  less  than  "for- 
ty -or    fivety    familyes."      Under    the 


numbers  to  Brookfield.  The  current 
of  affairs  ran  smoothly,  but  not 
strongly. 

Now  came,  in  1675,  an  event  fa- 
mous in  New  England  annals,  but  of 
the  last  dire  import  to  Brookfield 
settlers, — King  Philip's  war.  The 
causes  of  the  war  cannot  be  touched 
on  here.  Inspired  by  whatever  mo- 
tives, Philip  opened  the  fray,  June  24, 
1675,  at  Swanzey,  Rhode  Island. 
Meantime,  attentive  to  the  signs  of 
coming  conflict,  the  Massachusetts 
authorities   at    Boston   had,   June    13, 
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1675,  sent  an  embassy  to  Ouaboag  to 
learn  the  leanings  of  the  Indians 
there.  Again,  June  25,  Ephraim  Cur- 
tis, an  experienced  scout  and  guide, 
was  sent  on  a  like  errand.  His  re- 
port, entitled  "Return  and  Relation," 


SITE    OF    THE    WOOLCOTT    IK 

is  our  most  vivid  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  day  and  the  situation. 

Curtis's  report  is  dated  July  16, 
1675.  It  reported  widespread  dis- 
affection and  danger ;  and  Curtis  was 
at  once  sent  on  a  second  visit  to 
Brookfield.  Though  he  got  from  the 
Indians  a  promise  to  send  sachems 
"within  four  or  five  days"  to  Boston 
to  see  the  governor,  the  latter  did  not 


wait  the  proposed  time,  but  sent  for 
Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Con- 
cord, and  "20  of  his  troop,"  who  were 
forthwith  commissioned,  with  Captain 
Edward  Hutchinson  and  Ephraim 
Curtis,  to  demand  explanations  of  the 
Indians  and  pledges  for  the 
future.  Captain  Wheeler's  "Nar- 
rative," written  in  the  fall  of  1675, 
is  a  detailed  account,  covering- 
ten  pages  of  fine  print,  of  the 
tragic  episode  which  closed  the 
first  settlement  of 
Brookfield.  Told 
in  briefest  terms, 
the  story  relates 
Wheeler's  arrival 
with  his  force  at 
Brookfield,  Au- 
gust 1  ;  the  de- 
spatch of  four  men 
to  meet  the  In- 
dians about  ten 
miles  from  the 
me.  Brookfield     settle- 

ment ;  the  Indians'  promise  to  meet 
them  next  day,  in  the  morning,  "upon 
a  plain  within  three  miles  of  Brook- 
with    the    English 


field ;"    the    goini 
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forces  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  meet 
them ;  Captain  Hutchinson's  decision 
to  march  forward  to  seek  the  Indians ; 
the  march  in  single  file  through  a 
narrow  pass  "between  a  very  rocky 
hill  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  thick 
swamp  on  the  left,"  where  they  were 
assailed  by  the  bullets  of  about  two 
hundred  Indians,  hiding  in  the  swamp 
and  on  the  hill  ;*  the  killing  outright 
of  eight  men,  including  Sergeant 
Ayres,  Sergeant  Prichard,  and  Cor- 
poral Coy,  three  of  the  original  Ips- 
wich men,  and  the  dangerous  wound- 
ing of  five  others ;  the  flight  of  the 
survivors  to  the  settlement  on  Fos- 
ter's Hill,  reaching  there  late  August 
2 ;  and  the  terrible  siege  of  the  one 
fortified  house  there,  lasting  day  and 
night  from  the  evening  of  the  second 
to  "an  hour  after  dark,"  on  the  fourth 
of  August,  when  Major  Willard  of 
Groton,  with  forty-six  men,  arrived 
and  raised  the  siege.  The  incidents  of 
the  siege  are  hardly  surpassed  in  ter- 
ror and  ferocity  by  any  page  of  Indian 
warfare. 

The  effect  of  these  disasters  was  the 
practical  abandonment  of  the  settle- 
ment. Philip,  emboldened  by  the  sur- 
prise and  rout  of  Wheeler,  hastened 
to  Quaboag  on  August  5 ;  but  learn- 
ing of  Major  Willard's  arrival  at 
Foster's  Hill,  he,  with  some  forty 
men,  joined  the  Nipmucks  "in  a 
swamp  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Brookfield,  on  the  sixth  of  August." 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  discouraged 
and  terrified  Brookfield  settlers  left 
with  Major  Willard  for  Boston  and 
vicinity,  or  fled  to  Springfield  and 
Hadley.     . 

The  story  of  the  war,  from  this 
point  to  August,  1676,  is  a  touching 
and  mournful  tale  of  suffering,  dan- 
ger, burnings  and  death,  throughout 


*The  historical  student  will  feel  small  surprise  at  leani- 
ng that  the  scene  of  Wheeler's  surprise  and  disaster  is 
disputed.  The  point  is  stoutly  mooted  by  intelligent  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country  in  question 
and  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  writer  will 
only  indicate  here  his  decided  present  opinion,  after  very 
full  personal  investigation  at  first  hand,  that  the  spot  is 
near  the  New  Braintree  and  West  Brookfield  line,  at  the 
Pepper  homestead. 


central  and  western  Massachusetts 
towns.  August  12,  1676,  Philip  met 
his  death  near  Pokanoket;  and  here 
ended  the  bloodiest  passage  in  Brook- 
field's  annals,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  of  Anglo-Saxon 
progress  in  New  England,  if  not  in 
America ;  for  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  vast  conflict,  of  which  all 
our  early  wars,  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  mere  features. 

Eighty-three  persons  were  crowded 
into  that  one  fortified  house  on  Foster's 
Hill,  from  August  2  to  August 
4.  These  comprised,  according  to 
Wheeler's  Narrative,  fifteen  families. 
After  the  departure  of  Major  Wil- 
lard's force,  about  August  14,  the 
town  of  Brookfield  had  no  white  set- 
tlers for  ten  years.  Only  one  of  the 
original  families  of  settlers — Sergeant 
John  Ayres's — ever  returned  to 
Brookfield;  and  it  is  stated  that  this 
family  did  not  return  to  their  former 
home  on  Foster's  Hill.  By  an  Act 
passed  by  the  General  Court,  in  June, 
T679,  the  deserted  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts were  formally  disincorporated, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  Prudential 
Committee, — a  condition  which  lasted 
thirty  years.  In  1686  the  beginnings 
of  a  resettlement  appear  at  Brook- 
field, the  newcomers  being  largely 
from  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and 
Suffield,  Springfield  and  Hadley  on 
the  west.  From  1686  to  171 8,  the 
period  of  resettlement,  the  wars  of 
England  and  France  entailed  on  New 
England  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
Indians,  instigated  and  armed  by  the 
French.  Only  two  Brookfield  inci- 
dents can  be  given  here. 

About  noon  of  July  27,  1693,  an 
Indian  tragedy,  known  as  the  Wool- 
cott  Massacre,  occurred  at  a  well 
identified  place  on  the  present  old 
road  from  Brookfield  to  East  Brook- 
field. A  band  of  some  forty  maraud- 
ing Indians  from  the  north  lay  in 
ambush  for  several  days  near  the 
home  of  the  Woolcott  family  and, 
suddenly  surprising  them,  killed  the 
wife  and  two  children  of  Joseph 
Woolcott  and  several  others  and  car- 
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ried  away  as  captives  the  wife  and 
children  of  Joseph  Mason.  The  pur- 
suit and  recovery  of  the  captives  by 
Captain  Thomas  Colton  and  his  band 
of  troopers  form  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  narratives  of  Indian  warfare. 
On  the  morning  of  July  22,  1710, 
six  men,  Ebenezer  Hayward,  John 
White,  Stephen  Jennings,  Benjamin 
Jennings,  John  Grosvenor  and  Joseph 
Kellogg,  while  mowing  grass  on  the 
meadows  opposite  the  present  village 
of  Brookfield,  were  surprised  by  the 
Indians  and  killed  on  the  spot.  All 
but  one,  John  White,  were  young 
men  without  families,  though  belong- 
ing to  Brookfield  families.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  settlers 
recovered  the  bodies,  placed  them  in 
a  boat,  which  they  rowed  down  Qua- 
boag  River,  full  five  miles,  into  Wick- 
aboag  Pond,  in  West  Brookfield, 
where,  on  a  height  overlooking  this 
beautiful  pond,  they  buried  the  six 
bodies,  at  the  southeastern  angle  of 
what  was  thereafter,  till  about  1820, 
the  cemetery  of  West  Brookfield. 
Here  to-day  rest,  in  unmarked  but 
traceable  graves,  these  victims  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  and  the  ambitions  of 
Marlborough  and  Lewis  of  France. 

"They  laid  them  by  the  pleasant  shore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave." 

It  has  been  noted  that  none  of  the 
original  first  settlers  returned  to 
Brookfield  after  1676,  except  the 
family  of  Sergeant  Ayres,  who  located 
elsewhere  than  on  Foster's  Hill.  The 
trend  of  population  during  and  after 
the  resettlement  in  1686  was  towards 
what  was  then  known,  and  is  still 
known,  as  "The  Plain,"  west  and  at 
the  foot  of  Foster's  Hill  and  extend- 
ing to  the  southern  and  eastern  end 
of  Wickaboag  Pond.  For  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  the  town,  by  1755,  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  parishes ; 
and  in  that  year  each  parish  had  a 
separate  meeting-house,  the  First,  or 
West  Parish,  at  West  Brookfield, 
building  its  house  in  1755,  the  third 
in  succession  after  the  two  which  had 
stood  on  Foster's  Hill.     The  site  of 


the  present  church  building  of  the 
First  Parish  of  West  Brookfield  is  on 
the  same  spot,  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Common. 

The  separate  history  of  West 
Brookfield  may  take  its  date  as  well 
from  the  building  of  its  meeting- 
house, in  1755,  as  from  any  other 
point  of  time.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  town  of  West  Brook- 
field was  incorporated  in  1848.  Since 
that  date  her  history  has  been  un- 
eventful ;  but  her  share  of  the  early 
history  of  Old  Brookfield  has  been 
seen  to  be  almost  the  whole;  while  it 
remains  to  notice  briefly  her  honor- 
able, if  uneventful,  history  in  other  re- 
spects, and  as  a  distinct  town. 

In  1733,  Colonel  Joseph  Dwight,  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Louisburg 
expedition  in  1745,  as  commander  of 
the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
graduate  of  Harvard,  merchant  at 
Springfield,  later  a  lawyer,  settled  at 
West  Brookfield,  and  soon  after  built 
his  home  on  Foster's  Hill,  a  house 
still  standing  and  unchanged,  save  as 
time  changes  all  things.  He  was 
thereafter  eleven  times  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Council,  between  1733 
and  1 75 1,  and  its  Speaker  in  1748-49, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Worcester  County,  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  second  in  command  in  the 
assault  on  Louisburg  in  1745.  His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Jedediah 
Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1744,  who,  born  in  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, settled  in  West  Brookfield 
in  1747,  on  the  estate  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Colonel  Dwight.  Himself  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  1774,  as  well 
as  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  his  great  service  is  believed  to 
have  been  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  in  1779.  Here  it  is 
said  his  service  was  second  to  that  of 
no  other  member  or  person,  though 
John  Adams  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
almost  sole  authorship  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1779.  As  several  of  its  pro- 
visions were  adopted  by  the  Federal 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  it  is 
claimed  with  perhaps  pardonable  hy- 
perbole, and  possibly  with  some  his- 
torical accuracy,  that  important  parts 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Federal 
constitutions  were  drawn  in  the  little 
office,  still  standing,  of  Jedediah  Fos- 
ster  on  Foster's  Hill.  But  his  chief 
title  to  fame  and  honor  is,  after  all,  as 
the  founder  and  progenitor  of  the 
Foster  family,  a  family  of  remarkable 
ability  through  five  successive  gen- 
erations:— Jede- 


diah ;  Dwight,  his 
son,  member  of 
Congress,  chief 
justice  of  the 
Massachusett  s 
Common  Pleas 
Court,  and  Unit- 
ed States  sen- 
ator, as  well  as 
member,  upon 
his  father's  death, 
of  the  Constitu- 
tional Conven- 
tion of  1779;  Al- 
fred Dwight,  his 
grandson,  an 
eminent  and  hon- 
ored lawyer  and  citizen  of 
Worcester ;  Dwight,  his 
great-grandson,  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts, 
and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court ;  Alfred 
Dwight,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, member  of  the  Boston 
bar,  and  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company ;  Roger,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
member  of  the  New  York  City  bar, 
author  of  Commentaries  on  the  United 
States  Constitution,  of  a  treatise  on 
Federal  Practice,  and  lecturer  on  Fed- 
eral jurisprudence  at  the  Law  School 
of  Yale  University;  Burnside,  a  phy- 
sician of  Minneapolis,  professor  of 
dermatology  and  lecturer  on  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  and  Reginald,  a  member 
of  the  Boston  bar,  his  great-great- 
grandsons. 

West  Brookfield's  honorable  claims 


to  notice  rest  upon  otner  substantial 
grounds.  Here  in  the  long  line  of 
"able  ministers,"  from  Rev.  John 
Younglove,  in  1660,  to  the  present 
day,  was  settled  as  pastor,  from  1816 
to  1826,  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps,  D.  D., 
eminent  as  pastor  and  preacher;  and 
here,  January  7,  1820,  was  born  his 
more  famous  son,  Austin  Phelps, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  from  1848  to 
1879,  profound  theologian,  noble 
preacher,  lovely  man,  remem- 
bered with  ardent  affection  and 
honor  by  the  thousands  of 
students  who  passed  under  his 
hands,  author  of  "The  Still 
Hour,"  a  book  probably  as 
widely  read  as  any  of  its  kind 
in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  last,  but 
not  least,  father  of 
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Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward. 

Here,  too,  from  1820  to  1823,  in 
the  old  brick  store,  standing  till  1859, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  house, 
Amasa  Walker  began  his  mercantile 
career,  which  closed  in  1840,  giving 
him  an  ample  competence  for  a  future 
life  of  scholarly  and  scientific  study 
and  production.  His  life  after  1840 
corered  a  professorship  of  political 
economy  in  Oberlin  College,  from 
1844  to  1867;  a  lectureship  on  the 
same  topic  at  Amherst  College,  from 
1854  to  1872;  and  the  publication  of 
his     best     work,     "The     Science     of 
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Wealth,"  a  book  which,  though  like 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  pioneer 
book  of  its  class  in  the  United  States, 
is  still  hardly  less  valuable  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  if  not  to  the  student  and 
teacher,  than  when  it  first  appeared. 
But  his  best  praise  is  that  almost 
alone,  of  all  the  business  men  of  his 
time  and  environment,  he  withstood 
the  seductions  of  great  wealth  which 
lay  within  his  easy  reach  and  retired 
instantly  and  finally,  on  securing  a 
competence,  to  the  harder  work  and 
the  largely  unpaid  labor  of  an  econo- 
mist and  publicist  of  high  rank.  Not 
to  the  Brookfields  alone  ought  he  to 
be  a  shining  example,  but  to  this 
entire  generation  of  money-getting, 
money-craving  Americans.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  native  of  North 
Brookfield,  where  his  entire  youth 
was  passed,  and  where  he  constantly 
resided  from  1846  to  his  death,  in 
1875.  He  was  the  father  of  General 
Francis  Amasa  Walker,  soldier  and 
civilian  of  high  fame,  whose  death  at 
the  early  age  of  fifty-seven  removed 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful 
men  of  his  generation. 

The  fame  of  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam, justly  called  the  Father  of  Ohio, 
because  of  his  service  as  head  of  the 
Ohio  Company  which,  in  1787-88,  be- 
gan, under  the  protection  of  the  great 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  settlement  of 
Ohio  and  gradually  of  our  great 
West,  belongs  especially  to  the  town 
of  Rutland,  lying  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  West  Brookfield ;  but  Brook- 
field  has  a  valid  right  to  count  him 
among  her  jewels,  for  in  1754,  when 
Putnam  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  bound  an  apprentice  in  the  mill- 
wright trade,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Daniel  Matthews,  who  was  then  oper- 
ating a  fulling  mill  and  corn  mill  on 
Great,  or  Sucker,  Brook,  above 
Wait's  Corner,  towards  New  Brain- 
tree.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  1757  he  was  one  of  the 
company  of  a  hundred  men  who 
marched  from  Brookfield  and  took 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1758  in  the 
Mohawk  Vallev. 


To  West  Brookfield  came  from 
Worcester,  in  1798,  the  brothers, 
Dan  and  Ebenezer  Merriam,  printers, 
who  maintained  here,  from  1798  to 
1823,  a  partnership  in  a  printing  and 
publishing  house,  a  business  continued 
by  Ebenezer  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  till  1858.  In  this  printing 
office  were  trained  hundreds  of  com- 
positors and  were  published  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  of  standard 
works.  Better  than  ajl  else,  here 
were  born  to  Dan  Merriam  a  family 
of  children  rarely  equalled  in  excel- 
lence of  character,  public  spirit  and 
business  capacity, — George,  Charles 
and  Homer,  publishers,  as  G.  and  C. 
Merriam  of  Springfield,  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries,  and  Lewis,  an  eminent 
printer  and  citizen  of  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.  Of  the  sister,  Miss 
Mary  Merriam,  it  is  pleasant  to  the 
writer  to  speak  from  a  boy's  recollec- 
tion as  an  accomplished  teacher  and  a 
cultivated  and  lovely  woman ;  and  of 
the  third  generation,  George  Spring 
Merriam,  of  Springfield,  a  fine  scholar, 
a  courageous  and  wise  citizen,  a 
charming  and  able  writer,  whose  pen 
is  always  at  the  service  of  good  causes 
and  against  bad. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  a  name  as  justly 
dear  to  Worcester  County  as  Benja- 
min Franklin's  to  America,  was  the 
predecessor  here  of  the  Merriam 
Brothers.  Here  he  published  the 
Massachusetts  Spy,  so  well  known 
everywhere  and  still  published  at 
Worcester.  He  was  first  president  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  of 
Worcester,  and — among  his  best  titles 
to  remembrance  —  grandfather  of 
Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  the 
brilliant  orator  and  lawyer  of  Worces- 
ter and  Boston,  the  noble  citizen  and 
ornament  of  both  cities. 

In  the  town  of  Brookfield  was  born, 
in  1 741,  Joshua  Upham,  whose  varied 
career  of  eminence  reads  like  ro- 
mance. A  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1763,  he  followed  the  profession  of 
law,  with  high  success,  first  in  New 
York,  later  in  Boston.  He  next  be- 
came engaged  in  textile  manufactur- 
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ing,  and  is  said  to  have  built  and 
operated  for  a  time  the  first  woollen 
mill  in  this  country.  The  mill  built 
by  him  in  1768  stood  on  Mason's 
Brook,  an  affluent  of  Quaboag  River, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  town 
of  Brookfield.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
and  introduced  its  manufacture  from 
salt  water  in  several  of  the  Atlantic 
cities.  He  later  removed  to  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  where 
he  was,  in  1796,  made  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  died  in  London 
in  1808,  while  engaged  there  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  for  all  the  prov- 
inces of  British  North  America. 

Here,  too,  in  the  village  of  West 
Brookfield,  was  born  and  lived  from 
1764  to  181 1,  Jabez  Upham,  lawyer 
and  jurist,  who  represented  the 
Worcester  district  in  Congress  from 
1798  to  1804.  The  fine  old  colonial 
mansion  built  by  him  in  1790  is  still 
standing,  in  perfect  preservation,  on 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  the 
property  now  of  Thomas  Morey, 
Esq.,  and  is  an  almost  unequalled 
specimen  of  the  generous,  substan- 
tial and  beautiful  architecture  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Jabez  Upham 
has  the  distinction  also  of  being  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Justice 
Horace  Gray,  formerly  a  judge  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  later  its  chief  justice,  and  now 
a  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  name  of  Pynchon  has  already 
appeared  in  the  narrative  of  Brook- 
field's  progress  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
corporated town.  It  is  a  name  of 
genuine  and  high  note  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  history,  and 
especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the  first 
settlement  of  western  Massachusetts 
from  Springfield  to  the  Vermont  line. 
Hardly  a  family  among  all  the  found- 
ers of  New  England  is,  on  all  ac- 
counts, entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
belongs  to  the  Pynchon  family,  both 
in  its  elder  and  later  generations. 
West  Brookfield's  share  in  this  fame 
comes      thus:      William      Pynchon, 


founder  of  the  American  family,  born 
in  Springfield,  Essex,  England,  came 
to  New  England  with  Governor  Win- 
throp  in  1630.  He  had  already  been 
made  by  Charles  I  one  of  the  pat- 
entees under  the  charter  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  at  first 
one  of  the  founders  of  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  fearing  a  congestion  of 
population  in  that  colony,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1634  gave  leave  to  such 
as  might  desire  it  "to  remove  their 
habitations  to  some  convenient 
place."  In  1636,  under  this  author- 
ity, William  Pynchon,  with  his  family 
and  a  few  attendants,  settled  at  Aga- 
wam,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
settlement  was  then  thought  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  Connecticut 
colony,  and  William  Pynchon  acted 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at 
Hartford  till  it  appeared  that  Aga- 
wam  was  covered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts charter.  The  name,  Agawam, 
was  soon  changed  to  Springfield,  the 
English  birthplace  of  Mr.  Pynchon. 
Thenceforward  Mr.  Pynchon  was, 
unfortunately  for  him  as  for  New 
England,  involved  in  the  barren  but 
furious  quarrels  which  so  greatly  dis- 
figure the  early  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land Calvinism;  though  to  his  honor 
let  it  be  remembered,  he  invariably 
took  the  liberal  or  progressive  side. 
In  consequence  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1652,  leaving  his  children 
here.  With  an  ample  fortune  and  in 
the  full  peace  and  communion  of  the 
English  church,  he  lived  for  ten  years, 
near  Windsor  on  the  Thames,  dying 
there  in  1662.  Having  left  England 
thirty  years  before  in  quest  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  he  found  the 
latter,  after  a  trial  of  New  England, 
only  in  Old  England, — a  bit  of  the 
irony  of  history  which  we  do  well  to 
recall.  His  son,  John,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  chairman  and 
"recorder"  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee for  Brookfield.  Colonel  Joseph 
Dwight,  already  named,  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Pynchon  in  1728, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of 
Jedediah      Foster,      already     named. 
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Thus  West  Brookfield  came  to  share 
in  the  Pynchon  fame,  and  thus  the 
blood  of  the  Foster  family  was  en- 
riched by  its  fusion  with  the  rare 
patrician  strain  of  the  Pynchons. 

On  the  northern  declivity  of  Coy's 
Hill,  on  the  highway  formerly  the 
principal  thoroughfare  from  West 
Brookfield  to  Warren  and  Ware, 
stands  the  house  in  which  was 
born,  August  13,  1818,  Lucy  Stone, 
known  throughout  this  country  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as 
upon  the  whole  perhaps  the  ablest 
public  speaker  of  her  day  among 
women,  and  the  foremost  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.  Her 
descent  was  from  strong  and  fearless 
stock,  her  great-grandfather,  Francis 
Stone,  Sr.,  being  killed  while  serv- 
ing under  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of 
Quebec ;  her  grandfather,  Francis 
Stone,  Jr.,  being  a  leading  citizen 
for  fifty  years  of  New  Braintree,  cap- 
tain of  a  Brookfield  company  in  the 
Fourth  Worcester  Regiment,  serving 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1776, 
and  also  captain  of  a  New  Braintree 
company  in  1778.  He  was  also  an 
active  participant  in  Shays's  Rebel- 
lion, one  historian  remarking  that  "it 
was  well  understood  that  Captain 
Francis  Stone  really  furnished  the 
brains  of  the  movement."  Shays  was 
himself  for  a  time  a  resident  of 
Brookfield,  where  in  1772  he  mar- 
ried Abigail  Gilbert,  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  the  town ;  and  Captain  Stone 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
Francis  Stone,  father  of  Lucy  Stone, 
lived  upon  his  farm  on  Coy's  Hill, 
where  he  reared  a  large  family, — Rev. 
William  Bowman  Stone,  pastor  for 
some  years  of  the  church  at  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  and  later  residing  for 
many  years  on  the  Stone  homestead,  an 
eminent  and  honored  citizen  of  the 
town,  being  one  of  the  sons.  Almost 
unaided,  Lucy  made  her  way  through 
Oberlin  College,  where  she  was  grad- 
uated in  1847.  She  at  once  entered 
upon  her  life  work  by  delivering  her 
first  woman  suffrage  lecture  in  her 
brother's  church  at  Gardner.  Thence- 


forth her  great  talents  were  given  to 
that  cause  chiefly;  and  it  has  been 
recorded  of  her  by  one  most  compe- 
tent to  judge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton:  "Lucy  Stone  first  really 
stirred  the  nation's  heart  on  the  sub- 
ject of  woman's  wrongs."  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  Stone  home- 
stead, improved  and  enlarged,  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  niece  of 
Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Phebe  Stone  Bee- 
man,  wife  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Beeman,  late 
presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal   Church  in  Vermont. 

Peregrine  White,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  New 
England.  Born  on  board  the  May- 
flower,  while  she  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  Cape  Cod  harbor,  November  20, 
1620,  he  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
July  22,  1704,  leaving  a  son,  Daniel, 
whose  son,  John,  known  in  the  local 
record  both  as  sergeant  and  captain, 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Indian 
massacre  at  Brookfield  in  1710,  which 
has  already  been  recounted.  His 
brother  Cornelius,  born  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  February  11,  171 1, 
returned  to  Brookfield,  settling  and 
living  till  his  death  on  a  farm  in  the 
western  part  of  West  Brookfield,  on 
the  Ware  road  and  near  the  Warren 
line.  Here  to-day  on  the  same  farm 
live  Peregrine's  direct  descendants, 
the  present  head  of  the  family  being 
Alfred  Cornelius  White,  of  the 
seventh  generation  from  Peregrine, 
who  died  just  195  years  ago. 

Prominent  by  ability,  public  ser- 
vice and  general  culture,  among  the 
present  residents  of  the  town,  is  Hon- 
orable Ebenezer  Bissell  Lynde,  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  born  August  31, 
1823,  son  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Lynde,  who,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Brookfield  Light  Infantry  Company, 
marched  to  Boston  in  September, 
1814,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Salem  Towne  of  Charlton,  and  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  Governor  Caleb 
Strong.  Mr.  Lynde  has  led  the  life 
of  a  successful,  progressive  farmer 
and  large  landowner;  has  represented 
the  district  including  his  town  in  the 
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state  Senate ;  and  has  never  failed  to 
cultivate  habits  of  research  and  study 
of  public  questions.  The  tariff  and 
taxation  have  especially  interested 
him,  and  on  these  topics  he  is  a  high 
authority.  In  local  historical  lore  he 
is  easily  first  of  all  residents  of  the 
Brookfields,  and  in  well  earned  and 
dignified  retirement  finds  his  chief  de- 
light in  holding  his  historical  stores 
at  the  service  of  all.  Added  to  what 
may  be  termed  local-historical,  Mr. 
Lynde  has  a  fund  of  personal  recol- 
lections and  information  covering  the 
last  century  of  the  town's  annals  and 
residents  which  is  truly  remarkable. 

West  Brookfield  is  thickly  studded 
with  historic  spots.  In  addition  to 
those  already  named,  there  is  the  site 
of  Gilbert's  Fort,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  village,  built  in  1688,  at,  and  even 
before,  the  breaking  out  of  King 
William's  war,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Indians  of  Wigwam  'Hill.  North 
of  this  site  stands  Warding  Rock, 
surmounted  from  1688  to  1748  by  a 
tower  for  outlook  against  the  Indians. 
Whitefield's  Rock,  from  the  top  of 
which  George  Whitefield  in  1741 
preached  to  an  audience  which  no 
church  could  hold  and  said  to  number 
five  thousand,  stands  on  Foster's  Hill, 
near  the  public  highway,  in  an  open 
field.  The  sites  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond meeting-house  and  of  the  fortified 
house,  besieged,  as  has  been  told,  in 
1675,  of  the  well  at  which  Wilson  was 
shot  during  the  siege,  as  well  as  a 
massive  bowlder,  known  as  Indian 
Rock,  from  behind  which  the  Indians 
fired  during  the  siege,  are  all  identi- 
fied and  well  known  on  Foster's  Hill, 
on  and  near  the  present  highway. 

Quite  recently,  at  a  point  in  a  cattle 
pasture,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  site  of  the  two  first  meet- 
ing-houses, but  in  full  view  of  it,  some 
faint  traces  of  what  was  probably  the 
first  burial  place  of  the  settlement 
have  been  discovered  by  the  fine 
observation  or  instinct  of  antiquarian 
research.  The  spot  is  now  crossed 
by  a  stone  wall,  built  apparently  in 
some  part  of  the  gravestones,  but  it 


bears  features  which  seem  to  fix  it,  as 
has  been  said,  as  the  first  cemetery  of 
Brookfield's  pioneer  dead. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village,  di- 
rectly on  the  main  street,  stands  an 
old-fashioned  tavern,  which  is  well 
entitled  to  notice  as  a  landmark. 
Built  in  1760  by  David  Hitchcock, 
the  donor  to>  the  First  Parish  of  the 
Common,  it  was  occupied  by  him  as 
a  hostelry  till  181 1,  and  since  then  has 
continuously  been  used  as  such,  and 
is  now  the  only  inn  in  the  town. 
Here,  October  23,  1789,  President 
Washington,  with  his  staff  and  escort, 
was  dined,  when  passing  from  New 
York  to  Boston  in  the  first  year  of 
his  presidency;  here,  too,  in  1799, 
President  John  Adams  was  lodged 
one  night,  on  his  way  to  his  home  in 
Quincy,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
presidency ;  and  in  it  Lafayette  was 
entertained  in  1825. 

Four  of  the  sites  above  mentioned 
— the  site  of  the  first  and  second 
meeting-houses,  of  the  fortified  house 
besieged  in  1675,  of  the  well  where 
Wilson  was  shot,  and  of  Fort  Gilbert 
— have  been  recently  marked,  under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  funds  of  the 
Quaboag  Historical  Society,  of  which 
Robert  Batcheller,  Esq.,  of  North 
Brookfield,  is  president,  with  sub- 
stantial polished  and  lettered  granite 
monuments,  and  Whitefield's  Rock 
and  Indian  Rock  have  been  lettered, 
— a  work  which  the  society  proposes 
to  carry  on  till  all  really  historical 
spots  in  the  Quaboag  district  are 
carefully  identified  and  durably 
marked. 

The  town,  and  especially  the  village, 
of  West  Brookfield  is  justly  famed 
for  its  quiet,  natural  beauty,  its  fine 
location,  the  excellence  of  its  high- 
ways, as  well  as  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness of  its  village  lawns  and  resi- 
dences. It  lies  in  Worcester  County, 
the  central  and  largest  county  of 
Massachusetts,  sixty-nine  miles  west 
from  Boston,  near  to  the  centre  of  an 
east  and  west  line  of  the  state,  and  of 
a  north  and  south  line.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  passes  through 
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it,  the  elevation  of  the  railway  station 
in  West  Brookfield  being  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Coy's 
Hill,  on  the  west,  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  seven  hundred  feet,  and  Fos- 
ter's Hill,  on  the  east,  about  six  hun- 
dred feet.  The  river,  which  joins  the 
principal  of  the  "Quoboag  Ponds" — 
Quaboag  and  Wickaboag — called 
Quaboag  River,  has  a  fall  in  s'ix 
miles  of  only  three  feet,  a  fact  which 
readily  explains  the  "wett  meddowes" 
which  first  determined  the  site  of  the 
Brookfield  settlement.  To  the  west 
of  the  village  lies  Wickaboag  Pond, 
stretching  to  the  northwest  nearly  a 
mile,  its  shores  covered  with  forest 
growths  and  cultivated  lands,  its 
waters  abounding  in  fine  varieties  of 
fish.  Round  about  the  village  as  a 
centre,  like  ramparts,  sweep  succes- 
sive hills,  which  give  its  horizon  an 
unusual  amplitude, — Coy's  Hill  on 
the  west,  a  noble  pasturage,  bare  of 
forests  as  when  the  Ipswich  men  first 
saw  it ;  Mark's  Mountain,  in  Warren, 
at  the  southwest,  covered  to  its  sum- 
mit by  rocky  woodlands ;  Long  Hill 
at  the  south  and  southwest,  dotted 
with  farms  and  forests ;  Foster's  Hill 
on  the  east,  crowned  by  the  rich  acres 
of  the  Foster  farm ;  and  Wigwam 
Hill  on  the  north  and  northeast,  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  native  and  irre- 
pressible woodland.  All  these  fill  out 
a  scene  which  may  well  have  stirred 
the  hearts  of  the  Ipswich  prospectors 
of  1660,  as  it  ought  surely  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  fruits  of  their  perilous  and 
abounding  labors. 

"The  hills  are  shadows,   and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 


They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 
Like    clouds    they    shape   themselves    and 
go. 

"But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell 
And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true; 
For  thro'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  the  thing,   Farewell." 

Note — This  valuable  article  lacks  something  of  complete- 
ness The  writer  has  naturally  omitted  mention  of  himself 
and  his  family.  Unless  this  is  in  some  way  supplied, the  ar- 
ticle will  seem  inadequate  to  all  who  know  the  town.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  Eli  Chamberlain,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  army  of  the  War  of  1812,  with  his  wife,  Achsah 
(Forbes)  Chamberlain,  moved  to  West  Brookfield  from 
Westborough,  Mass.  They  settled  on  a  small  farm  a 
short  mile  northwest  of  the  village,  on  the  southerly  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  great  pond.  There  they  lived  an 
honorable,  toilsome,  frugal  life,  and  reared  a  family  of 
nine  strong  children,  all  of  whom  became  men  and  women 
notable  for  high  character  and  intellectual  vigor.  Three 
of  the  sons,  by  independent  exertions,  obtained  a  liberal 
education.  Joshua  M.  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1855,  became  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  Iowa  College,  as  trustee,  treasurer, 
and  librarian.  Daniel  Henry  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1862,  with  high  rank  in  classical  and  general  scholarship, 
and  the  highest  in  composition  and  oratory,  winning  the 
DeForest  medal ;  and  his  subsequent  career,  especially 
his  service  in  South  Carolina  after  the  war,  is  known  to 
the  country.  Leander  Trowbridge,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  being  both  vale- 
dictorian and  DeForest  medal  man  of  his  class.  He  be- 
came a  clergyman,  first  of  the  Congregational  and  then  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  had  important  pastorates  in  Chi- 
cago, Norwich  and  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  living  in  New 
York,  devoted  to  administrative  work  in  connection  with 
various  religious,  philanthropic,  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions. 

The  farm  has  remained  in  the  family,  an  older 
son  carrying  it  on  until  three  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  West  Brookfield  purchased  it,  be- 
ing obliged,  on  account  of  impaired  health  caused  prima- 
rily by  over-strenuous  labors  while  in  public  life,  to  give  up 
his  very  successful  law  business  in  New  York  Citv  and 
court  restoration  by  out-of-door  life  and  work.  He  re- 
constructed the  stone  farmhouse,  making  it  a  beautiful 
modern  mansion,  erected  new  barns,  and  entered  with  in- 
telligence and  zest  upon  the  business  of  scientific  farm- 
ing, with  the  aim  to  make  a  farm  of  forty-five  acres  sup- 
port forty-five  cnws,  as  many  swine,  and  all  the  other 
stock  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  work. 

The  coming  of  Governor  Chamberlain  into  this  com- 
munity, in  all  the  affairs  of  which  he  takes  an  active  in- 
terest, being  neighbor  and  citizen  in  the  fullest  meaning 
of  these  high  words,  has  been  a  great  accession  to  the 
town  and  to  the  whole  region  thereabout.  His  superior 
culture,  his  abundant  knowledge,  his  large  experience  of 
men  and  affairs,  his  eminent  skill  in  the  management  of 
land  and  cattle,  are  by  example  and  counsel  an  uplifting 
influence  of  which  all  who  will  may  avail  themselves.  He 
is  not  merelv  an  honorary  member,  but  an  earnest  work- 
ing member  of  nearly  every  local  organization  which  has 
beneficent  aims,  and  he  dispenses  an  elegant  and  gener- 
ous hospitality.  As  his  home  and  farm  are  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  kind  in  all  that  region,  so  he  is  himself  a 
chief  personage  in  ability,  usefulness  and  gracious  accom- 
plishments, an  exemplar  of  the  hiehest  type  of  rural  New 
England  citizenship. —  Walter  Allen. 
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WHEN  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  of  Boston  was  organized, 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  club  was  a 
memorial  to  Phillips  Brooks,  who  had 
been  interested  in  the  idea  of  such  a 
club  in  Boston  and  had  purposed  to 
become  a  member.  At  this  memorial 
meeting  there  were  addresses  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  Dr.  Donald, 
Brooks's  successor  as  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, which  was  a  fine  analysis  of 
Brooks's  genius  and  influence,  Dr. 
Donald  observed  that  that  influence 
did  not  lie  in  the  contribution  of  any- 
thing distinctly  original  to  American 
religious  thought;  Phillips  Brooks's 
theology,  he  said,  was  "simply  the 
theology  of  Bushnell." 

This  is  substantially  the  truth ;  and 
it  could  be  said  of  great  numbers  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  influential  men 
in  the  American  pulpit  to-day.  In  the 
religious  turmoil  and  confusion  of  a 
generation  ago,  Bushnell  was  a  great 
light  and  a  positive  guide,  mediating 
to  many  minds  a  rational  theology 
and  a  noble  and  satisfying  method. 
Washington  Gladden  undoubtedly 
spoke  for  hundreds  when  he  recently 
wrote:  "I  could  not  have  remained  in 
the  ministry,  an  honest  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him.  The  time  came, 
long  before  I  saw  him,  when  the  legal 
or  forensic  theories  of  the  Atonement 
were  not  true  for  me;  if  I  had  not 
found  his  'God  in  Christ'  and  'Christ 
in  Theology,'  I  must  have  stopped 
preaching.  Dr.  Bushnell  gave  me  a 
moral  theology,  and  helped  me  to  be- 
lieve in  the  justice  of  God.  If  I  have 
had  any  gospel  to  preach  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  it  is  because  he 
led  me  into  the  light  and  joy  of  it." 

Horace  Bushnell  was  certainly  the 
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most  original  and  influential  theo- 
logian in  New  England  in  this  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  save 
Theodore  Parker  alone.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  two  great 
thinkers  knew  each  other  personally. 
In  1843 — m  which  year  also  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  that  Bushnell  walked 
arm  in  arm  with  George  Ripley  of 
Brook  Farm  to  hear  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  oration — he  spent  an 
evening  with  Theodore  Parker,  when 
they  "went  over  the  whole  ground  of 
theology  together" ;  and  Dr.  Munger, 
who  mentions  the  fact  in  his  new 
biography  of  Bushnell,  observes  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  appealed 
to  the  "standards."  Greatly  as  the 
two  men  differed  in  intellectual  na- 
ture, manner,  emphasis  and  conclu- 
sions, their  community  was  far  more 
impressive  and  important;  they  were 
fellow-workers  in  liberating  New 
England  religion  from  the  tyranny  of 
tradition  and  authority,  and  in  help- 
ing it  to  the  method  of  reason  and 
nature.  Bushnell,  as  Dr.  Munger 
truly  says,  "questioned  the  prevailing 
orthodoxy  at  all  points, — inspiration, 
regeneration,  trinity,  atonement, 
miracles."  The  character  of  his  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  court  than  that  of  any 
current  definitions  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage  from  one  of 
his  controversial  treatises:  "I  do 
peremptorily  refuse  to  justify  myself, 
as  regards  this  matter  of  trinity,  be- 
fore any  New  England  standard.  We 
have  no  standard  better  than  the  re- 
siduary tritheistic  compost,  such  as 
may  be  left  us  after  we  have  cast  away 
that  which  alone  made  the  old  historic 
doctrine  of  trinity  possible.  I  know 
not  whether  you  design  to  make  a 
standard  for  me  of  this  decadent  and 
dilapidated  orthodoxy  of  ours;  but  if 
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you  do,  then  I  appeal  to  Caesar;  I 
even  undertake  to  arraign  your  stand- 
ard itself  before  the  tribunal  of  his- 
tory." 

"Christian  Culture,"  "The  Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,"  "God  in  Christ," 
"Christ  and  his  Salvation," — each  of 
these  works  bore  in  it  a  revolution  for 
American  religious  thought  and  life. 
Epoch-making  above  all  was  the 
work  on  "Nature  and  the  Supernatu- 
ral." Some  chapters  of  this  great 
work  differ  from  others  in  value,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  left  behind,  so  far 
as  concerns  much  more  than  detail, 
by  the  advancing  thought  of  the  last 
generation ;  but  it  is  and  will  remain  a 
monument  to  Bushnell's  comprehen- 
sive and  philosophic  mind ;  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  did  in  the  early  days  of 
the  controversies  over  Darwinism, 
evolution  and  German  criticism,  it 
performed  a  unique  service  in  what 
has  become  the  most  important  realm 
of  theology.  Bushnell,  as  Dr.  Mun- 
ger  well  defines  it,  "did  not  deny  a 
certain  antithesis  between  nature  and 
the  supernatural ;  but  he  so  defined 
the  latter  that  the  two  could  be  em- 
braced in  the  one  category  of  nature 
when  viewed  as  the  ascertained  order 
of  God  in  creation.  The  supernatural 
is  simply  the  realm  of  freedom,  and  it 
is  as  natural  as  the  physical  realm  of 
necessity.  Thus  he  not  only  got  rid 
of  the  traditional  antinomy  between 
them,  but  led  the  way  into  that  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
world  which  more  and  more  is  taking 
possession  of  modern  thought."  The 
power  of  Bushnell  was  not  so  much 
in  the  new  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
although  he  was  a  prolific,  radical  and 
sweeping  teacher  of  new  doctrines, 
as  in  the  new  and  inspiring  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  nature  and  of  freedom, 
which  he  brought  to  every  question. 
"He  was,"  as  Dr.  Munger  says,  "the 
first  theologian  in  New  England  to 
admit  fully  into  his  thought  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  nature,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  literature  of  the  century,  and  no- 
tably in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
The  secret  of  this   movement  was   a 


spiritual  interpretation  of  nature.  It 
was  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  human 
thought ;  and  appearing  first  in  litera- 
ture, its  natural  point  of  entrance,  it 
was  sure  to  reach  all  forms  of  thought, 
as  in  time  it  will  reach  all  forms  of 
social  life." 


We  have  spoken  of  Bushnell  as  one 
of  the  two  most  original  and  influen- 
tial New  England  theologians  in  re- 
cent time.  A  certain  critic  has  said 
that  "the  designation  of  a  theologian 
cannot,  in  any  technical  sense  at  all 
events,  be  applied  to  him."  Dr.  Mun- 
ger, noticing  the  word,  says,  "What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  this  remark 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  preemi- 
nently a  preacher,  and  a  preacher  is 
seldom  a  technical  theologian."  It 
would  certainly  be  interesting  to 
know  what  a  theologian  is,  if  the 
great  works  of  Bushnell  which  we 
have  enumerated  are  not  the  works 
of  a  theologian.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  remember  that  few  "technical 
theologians"  have  had  a  tithe  of  the 
influence  upon  religious  and  distinctly 
theological  thought  in  our  time  that 
has  been  exerted  by  such  minds  as 
Emerson  and  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. It  is  true,  however,  as  Dr.  Mun- 
ger says,  that  Bushnell  was  preemi- 
nently a  preacher,  if  not  the  "ablest 
preacher  of  his  day,"  certainly  one  of 
the  very  ablest,  and  that  in  him  "the 
preacher  absorbed  the  theologian  and 
supplanted  his  methods."  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith  has  said  that 
Bushnell  is  the  preacher's  preacher, 
as  Spenser  is  the  poet's  poet.  His 
early  sermon  on  "Every  Man's  Life  a 
Plan  of  God"  has  been  spoken  of  by 
one  enthusiast  as  "one  of  the  three 
greatest  sermons  ever  preached,"  the 
other  two  named  by  this  classifier 
being  Canon  Mozley's  on  "The  Re- 
versal of  Human  Judgments"  and 
Phillips  Brooks's  "Gold  and  the 
Calf."  Dr.  Munger's  judgment  is: 
"No  sermons  have  a  better  claim  to 
be  ranked  in  'the  literature  of  power,' 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
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live  on  in  the  world  of  literature  along 
with  those  of  Bishop  Butler,  Mozley 
and  Newman,  with  hardly  less  weight 
of  matter,  and  with  even  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  the  spirit,  both 
of  God  and  man.  They  are  univer- 
sal ;  and  yet  they  especially  reflect  the 
New  England  mind  as  a  combination 
of  idealitv,  conscience  and  practical- 
ity." 

*  * 

We  wish  to  consider  Bushnell  here 
as  a  representative  of  the  New  Eng- 
land mind,  as  one  of  its  greatest  and 
truest  representatives  in  this  half  cen- 
tury, and  that  upon  the  side  not  the- 
ological or  distinctly  religious.  We 
are  all  rejoicing  in  the  new  Life  of 
Bushnell  which  has  just  been  given 
us  by  Dr.  Munger.  There  is  no 
other  man  so  well  qualified  as  he  to 
write  such  a  book,  not  only  by  reason 
of  his  unusual  knowledge  of  Bush- 
nell's work  and  the  religious  condi- 
tions under  which  his  life  was  lived, 
but  much  more  by  reason  of  peculiar 
intellectual  and  spiritual  affinity.  The 
work  is  a  welcome  and  necessary 
complement  to  the  "Life  and  Letters 
of  Horace  Bushnell"  prepared  by  his 
daughters  not  many  years  after  his 
death.  Of  that  admirable  biography 
Dr.  Munger  truly  says:  "Nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  personal  history 
could  be  desired;  but  it  made  no  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  his  theological 
treatises  in  a  critical  and  thorough 
way."  His  own  book  "owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  fact  that  no  full  and 
connected  account  of  .Dr.  Bushnell's 
work  as  a  theologian  has  yet  been 
made."  His  book  is  properly  enti- 
tled "Horace  Bushnell,  Preacher  and 
Theologian."  The  earlier  biography 
might  properly  have  been  entitled 
"Horace  Bushnell,'  the  Man."  A 
third  book  yet  remains  to  be  written, 
to  accomplish  the  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Bushnell's  broad  interests 
and  far-reaching  influence;  and  that 
book  should  be  entitled  "Horace 
Bushnell,  the  Citizen."  It  is  true 
that  Bushnell  the  man  and  Bushnell 


the  preacher  could  not  be  treated 
without  attention  to  Bushnell  the 
citizen.  The  vital  and  varied  activ- 
ity of  Dr.  Bushnell  in  social  and 
civic  things  constantly  appears  in  the 
early  biography  by  his  daughters, 
and  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  Parker  in 
his  supplementary  chapter  to  that 
work.  Dr.  Munger  also  does  not  fail 
to  glance  at  it  again  and  again;  but 
the  brief  chapter,  "Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses," devoted  expressly  to  what 
may  be  called  Bushnell's  secular 
work,  is  quite  inadequate,  if  the  vol- 
ume were  to  be  viewed  as  a  general 
biography  and  not  primarily  and  es- 
sentially as  an  account  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's work  as  a  theologian. 

A  man  could  not  indeed  be  so  great 
a  theologian  as  Dr.'  Bushnell  was 
without  being  much  more  than  a 
theologian.  One  who  was  himself 
an  eminent  theologian  has  well  said 
that  "a  theologian  must  needs  have 
heard  the  voice  of  his  own  genera- 
tion," and  that  "theology  stagnates 
when  it  is  cut  off  from  present  life." 
Dr.  Bushnell  himself,  speaking  of  the 
true  training  and  scholarship  for  the 
preacher,  says  that  such  scholarship 
"needs  to  be  universal;  to  be  out  in 
God's  universe ;  that  is,  to  see  and 
study  and  know  everything,  books 
and  men  and  the  whole  work  of  God, 
from  the  stars  downward;  to  have  a 
sharp  observation  of  war  and  peace 
and  trade;  of  animals  and  trees  and 
atoms ;  of  the  weather  and  the  eva- 
nescent smells  of  the  creations  ;  to  have 
bored  into  society  in  all  its  grades  and 
meanings,  its  manners,  passions, 
prejudices  and  times ;  so  that,  as  the 
study  goes  on,  the  soul  will  be  getting 
full  of  laws,  images,  analogies  and 
facts,  and  drawing  out  all  subtlest 
threads  of  import  to  be  its  interpreters 
when  the  preaching  work  requires. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  the  German, 
when  we  do  not  know  the  human, — 
or  Hebrew  points,  when  we  .do  not 
know  at  all  the  points  of  our  wonder- 
fully punctuated  humanity?"  But 
one  might  say  all  this  with  fair  fidelity 
of  many  a  preacher,  and  yet  not  de- 
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scribe  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  varied  ca- 
pacities and  creativeness.  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  who  was  Bushnell's  dear  friend 
for  so  many  years,  and  whose  corre- 
spondence with  Bushnell  fills  some  of 
the  most  interesting  pages  of  Dr. 
Munger's  book,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell after  his  death:  "He  had  it  in  him 
to  be  an  artist,  architect,  road-builder 
and  city-builder,  as  well  as  scholar ; 
and  well  is  your  Hartford  park  called 
by  his  name."  Bishop  Clark,  who 
was  the  rector  of  a  church  in  Hartford 
for  several  years  during  Bushnell's 
pastorate,  wrote  of  the  things  of 
which  one  might  have  heard  him 
chatting  in  the  bookstore,  with  all 
sorts  of  people, — "the  news  of  the 
day,  the  doings  of  public  men,  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  in  which  he  took 
especial  interest,  politics,  farming,  me- 
chanics, inventions,  books."  "Those 
who  know  him  only  by  his  theological 
writings,"  said  Bishop  Clark,  "have 
no  conception  of  the  range  of  his 
mind  and  the  variety  of  subjects  that 
he  had  investigated.  He  was  skilled 
in  mechanics,  and  has  given  the  world 
some  inventions  of  his  own.  The 
house  in  which  I  once  lived  was 
warmed  by  a  furnace  which  he  de- 
vised, when  such  domestic  improve- 
ments were  comparatively  new.  He 
could  plan  a  house  or  lay  out  a  park 
or  drain  a  city  better  than  many  of  our 
experts.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in 
talking  with  the  rough  guides  of  the 
Adirondacks  as  he  was  in  discussing 
metaphysics  with  theologians  in  coun- 
cil. If  he  had  been  a  medical  man, 
he  would  have  struck  at  the  roots  of 
disease  and  discovered  remedies  as 
yet  unknown.  If  he  had  gone  into 
civil  life,  he  would  have  taught  our 
public  men  some  lessons  in  political 
economy  which  they  greatly  need  to 
know."  Dr.  Munger,  speaking  espe- 
cially of  Bushnell's  political  essays, 
says  'Many  of  these  essays  reveal 
Bushnell  as  a  publicist  of  the  first  or- 
der. No  man  of  his  day  handled 
those  questions  of  state  that  involved 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people  with 
such  breadth  of  view  and  such  fidelity, 


both  to  the  nation  and  to  conscience, 
as  are  displayed  in  many  a  sermon 
and  address  from  1837  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life." 


With  a  political  outlook  as  broad 
always  as  the  nation  and  the  world, 
Dr.  Bushnell's  was  emphatically  a 
New  England  nature  and  a  New 
England  mind.  He  found  himself  in 
the  right  place  when  he  welled  up  to 
consciousness  in  the  New  England 
country,  when  he  went  for  his  book 
learning  to  Yale  College,  and  when  as 
the  place  for  his  life-work  he  took  a 
Hartford  pulpit. 

His  youth  was  the  best  kind  of  a 
New  England  youth,  which  is  the  best 
youth  in  the  world,  a  genuine  "age  of 
homespun."  He  was  born  in  pre- 
cisely that  part  of  Connecticut  in 
which  one  would  choose  to  be  born 
if  he  is  to  be  born  in  Connecticut,  the 
neighborhood  of  Litchfield,  with  its 
beautiful  landscapes  and  its  strong 
traditions.  In  one  place  and  another 
in  this  historic  region  he  lived  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  work- 
ing on  the  farm  and  supplementing 
this  work  by  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing,  after  the  manner  of  the  time. 
"There  was  always  something  for  the 
smallest  to  do, — errands  to  run,  ber- 
ries to  pick,  weeds  to  pull,  earnings 
all  for  the  common  property,  in  wnich 
he  thus  begins  to  be  a  stockholder." 
"There  is  nothing  in  those  early 
days,"  he  tells  us  himself,  "that  I  re- 
member with  more  zest  than  that  I 
did  the  full  work  of  a  man  for  at  least 
five  years  before  the  manly  age, — this, 
too,  under  no  eight-hour  law  of  pro- 
tective delicacy,  but  holding  fast  the 
astronomic  ordinance  in  a  service  of 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours."  It 
was  a  life  well  calculated  to  make  a 
young  man  self-reliant,  practical  and 
"shifty";  and  the  hills  and  valleys, 
lakes  and  brooks,  forests  and  fields, 
amid  which  his  life  was  lived,  were 
the  best  school  for  the  lover  of  nature 
that  he  was.  "The  homestead  was  on 
the  slope  of  a  broad-backed  hill  that 
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stretched  away  for  a  mile  to  the  sum- 
mit, on  which  stood  the  only  church 
in  the  town.  The  house  was  one  of 
those  which  marked  the  best  period 
of  rural  architecture  in  New  England, 
— roomy,  cheerful  and  with  an  inde- 
finable air  of  dignity,  simplicity  and 
comfort, — character,  in  brief,  in  the 
terms  of  architecture." 

Through  all  was  the  atmosphere  of 
a  strong  and  beautiful  religion,  a  re- 
ligion far  more  catholic  and  genial 
than  that  common  in  many  Connecti- 
cut households  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  father  had  imbibed 
Arminian  views,  the  mother  had  been 
reared  in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
when  both  became  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  it  was  with 
this  background  and  with  the  strict 
Calvinism  of  the  time  and  place  tem- 
pered in  them  by  these  influences. 
There  was  music  and  love  in  that 
Litchfield  county  home,  there  was 
hard  work  and  honest  play,  there  was 
truth, — "I  do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  any  one  of  the  children  ac- 
cused of  untruth," — there  was  a  noble 
mother  with  ambitions  for  a  liberal 
education  and  life  more  abundant  for 
the  children.  It  was  a  household 
which,  as  the  world  counts,  belonged 
to  a  higher  class  than  that  of  Burns's 
cotter;  yet  as  we  read  of  its  life  and 
spirit,  it  is  the  words  of  Burns  that 
well  up  to  speak  for  the  feeling  of  our 
hearts.  From  scenes  like  this,  we 
feel,  New  England's  grandeur 
springs ! 


If  there  be  a  prose  counterpart  to 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  and 
"Snow  Bound,"  it  is  "The  Age  of 
Homespun."  This  great  address, 
given  as  a  sermon  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Litchfield  county  in 
185 1,  and  now  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land classics,  Dr.  Munger  believes 
will  "probably  be  longer  remembered 
and  oftener  quoted  than  any  other 
writing  of  Bushnell,  because  it  is  so 
true  a  picture  of  rural  New  England 


life  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.* 
It  is  an  outburst  of  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  his  early  life, — pathetic,  hu- 
morous, photographic  in  its  accu- 
racy, keen  in  its  analysis,  reverent  and 
noble  in  its  tone,  revealing  not  more 
the  period  it  describes  than  the  man 
himself."  There  is  not  in  our  New 
England  literature  any  other  work 
which  shows  with  such  true  sympa- 
thy and  understanding,  such  sturdi- 
ness  and  tenderness  and  insight,  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  old  New 
England  country  and  the  spirit  which 
has  created  what  is  best  and  most  en- 
during in  New  England  and  in  the 
nation.  It  treats  of  the  day  before 
the  factory  day,  the  day  when  the 
cloth  upon  men's  backs  was  made 
not  by  water  and  steam  power,  but 
by  "mother  and  daughter  power."  In 
this  fine  passage  upon  the  village 
graveyard,  he  gives  the  eloquent  and 
didactic  census  of  the  real  forces 
which  made  New  England: 

"Here  lie  the  sturdy  kings  of  Homespun, 
who  climbed  among  these  hills,  with  their 
axes,  to  cut  away  room  for  their  cabins  and 
for  family  prayers,  and  so  for  the  good  fu- 
ture to  come.  Here  lie  their  sons,  who  fod- 
dered their  cattle  on  the  snows  and  built 
stone  fence,  while  the  corn  was  sprouting 
in  the  hills,  getting  ready  in  that  way  to 
send  a  boy  or  two  to  college.  Here  lie  the 
good  housewives,  that  made  coats  every 
year,  like  Hannah,  for  their  children's 
bodies,  and  lined  their  memory  with  cate- 
chism; here  the  millers  that  took  honest 
toll  of  the  rye;  the  smiths  and  coopers  that 
superintended  two  hands  and  got  a  little  rev- 
enue of  honest  bread  and  schooling  from 
their  joint  stock  of  two-handed  investment; 
here  the  district  committees  and  school- 
mistresses, society  founders  and  church 
deacons,  and  withal  a  great  many  sensible, 
wise-headed  men.  who  read  the  weekly 
newspaper,  loved  George  Washington  and 
their  country,  and  had  never  a  thought  of 
going  to  the  General  Assembly.  Who  they 
are,  by  name,  we  cannot  tell — no  matter 
who  they  are — we  should  be  none  the  wiser 
if  we  could  name  them,  they  themselves 
none  the  more  honorable." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
tribute  equal  to  that  here  to  the  home 
life   in   the   New   England   country   a 

*  "  The  Age  of  Homespun  "  was  reprinted  in  the  New- 
England  Magazine  for  January,  1898. 
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century  ago, — a  life  which  continued 
to  a  far  later  time,  and  which  in  its 
main  and  noblest  features  is,  thank 
God,  not  yet  extinct  upon  our  hills 
and  in  a  hundred  little  towns.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  more  memorable 
tribute  to  the  district  school, — "those 
little  primitive  universities  of  home- 
spun, where  your  mind  was  born." 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  tribute 
so  impressive  to  the  stern  old  New 
England  religion,  nor  any  other  pic- 
ture so  touching-  or  so  just  of  the  Sab- 
bath assemblage  and  the  men  of  the 
New  England  churches. 

"True,  there  was  a  rigor  in  their  piety,  a 
want  of  gentle  feeling;  their  Christian 
graces  were  cast-iron  shapes,  answering 
with  a  hard  metallic  ring.  But  they  stood 
the  rough  wear  of  life  none  the  less  durably 
for  the  excessive  hardness  of  their  temper- 
ament, kept  their  families  and  communities 
none  the  less  truly,  though  it  may  be  less 
benignly,  under  the  sense  of  God  and  re- 
ligion. If  we  find  something  to  modify  or 
soften  in  their  over-rigid  notions  of  Chris- 
tian living,  it  is  yet  something  to  know  that 
what  we  are  they  have  made  us,  and  that 
when  we  have  done  better  for  the  ages  that 
come  after  us,  we  shall  have  a  more  certain 
right  to  blame  their  austerities." 

Most  noteworthy  and  most  noble  is 
his  fine  defence  of  these  strong  men 
and  women  of  the  New  England 
country,  forced  as  they  were  to  their 
close  economies,  from  the  charge  of 
meanness,  which  has  so  often  and  so 
carel  ssly  been  made  against  them.  It 
is  a  defence  throbbing  with  tender 
reverence  for  those  whom  his  own  life 
had  touched  so  intimately. 

"When  the  hard,  wiry-looking  patriarch 
of  homespun,  for  example,  sets  off  for 
Hartford,  or  Bridgeport,  to  exchange  the 
little  surplus  of  his  year's  production, 
carrying  his  provision  with  him  and  the 
fodder  of  his  team,  and  taking  his  boy 
along  to  show  him  the  great  world,  you 
may  laugh  at  the  simplicity,  or  pity,  if  you 
will,  the  sordid  look  of  the  picture;  but, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  this  boy  will  prob- 
ably enough  be  found  in  college,  digging 
out  the  cent's  worths  of  his  father's  money 
in  hard  study;  and  some  twenty  years  later 
he  will  be  returning  in  his  honors,  as  the 
celebrated  judge,  or  governor,  or  senator 
and  public  orator,   from   some  one  of  the 


great  states  of  the  republic,  to  bless  the 
sight  once  more  of  that  venerated  pair  who 
shaped  his  beginnings  and  planted  the 
small  seed  of  his  future  success.  Small 
seeds,  you  may  have  thought,  of  meanness; 
but  now  they  have  grown  up  and  blos- 
somed into  a  large-minded  life,  a  generous 
public  devotion,  and  a  free  benevolence  to 
mankind." 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from 
this  noble  address,  because  it  reveals 
like  nothing  else  the  background  and 
the  shaping  forces  of  this  great  New 
England  life,  and  because  it  strikes 
again  and  again  the  real  key-note  oi 
his  gospel  of  citizenship.  That  gos- 
pel was  a  gospel  of  virtue,  of  morality, 
of  self-reliance  and  of  work,  of  sim- 
plicity, high-mindedness,  fraternity 
and  public  spirit,  of  a  politics  com- 
manded and  surcharged  with  religion, 
a  new  Puritanism.  There  was  no  one 
of  his  political  addresses  in  which  the 
closing  words  of  "The  Age  of  Home- 
spun" would  not  somewhere  have 
found  proper  place. 

"Your  condition  will  hereafter  be  soft- 
ened, and  your  comforts  multiplied.  JLet 
your  culture  be  as  much  advanced.  But 
let  no  delicate  spirit  that  despises  work 
grow  up  in  your  sons  and  daughters. 
Make  these  rocky  hills  smooth  their  faces 
and  smile  under  your  industry.  Let'  no 
absurd  ambition  tempt  you  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  great  world  of  fashion,  and 
rob  you  thus  of  the  respect  and  dignity 
that  pertain  to  manners  properly  your  own. 
Maintain,  above  all,  your  religious  exact- 
ness. Think  what  is  true,  and  then  respect 
yourselves  in  living  exactly  what  you 
think.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, as  your  godly  fathers  and  mothers 
did  before  you,  and  found  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom." 


As  Bushnell  was  a  warm  lover  of 
his  own  Litchfield  county,  so  was  he 
a  supremely  loyal  son  of  his  own  state ; 
and  as  "The  Age  of  Homespun"  is 
the  most  noteworthy  literary  tribute 
to  the  life  and  people  of  his  boyhood 
home,  so  is  his  "Historical  Estimate" 
of  Connecticut,  an  address  delivered 
before  the  legislature  of  the  state,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  same  summer 
that  the  sermon  was  given  at  Litch- 
field,    the     most     significant     review 
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which  has  ever  been  written  of  the 
noteworthy  and  noble  things  for 
which  Connecticut  has  stood.  In  all 
the  circles  of  his  patriotism,  Bush- 
nell's  heart  beat  strongly.  He  loved 
his  native  place,  he  loved  his  city  of 
Hartford,  he  loved  Connecticut,  he 
loved  America,  and  he  loved  the 
world ;  and  his  patriotism  in  each  nar- 
rower circle  was  food  and  inspiration 
for  that  in  the  wider  and  the  wider 
still.  "The  man  who  does  not  love 
and  honor  the  state  in  which  he  and 
his  children  are  born  has  no  heart  in 
his  bosom,"  he  says  at  the  beginning 
of  his  "Historical  Estimate ;"  and  this 
eloquent  survey  of  the  history  of  Con- 
necticut is  indeed  the  tribute  of  a 
lover.  It  is  the  tribute  of  the  most 
just  and  intelligent  lover.  Nothing 
perhaps  reveals  more  truly  Bushnell's 
splendid  scholarship ;  and  after  we 
have  followed  him  in  his  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  services  of  Hooker,  Daven- 
port, the  younger  Winthrop  and  the 
other  founders  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  men  of  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, we  are  not  disposed  in  any  way 
to  temper  his  enthusiastic  tributes. 
His  study  of  the  strong  local  inde- 
pendence of  the  little  Connecticut 
towns  has  a  peculiar  value.  We  dis- 
cussed in  these  .pages  some  months 
ago  the  splendid  opportunities  which 
our  American  history  offers  to  the 
American  painter;  and  we  spoke  of 
several  noteworthy  hints  and  outlines 
of  particular  subjects  given  by  various 
imaginative  writers.  Bushnell  gives 
such  a  hint  in  his  "Historical  Esti- 
mate," and  it  is  such  a  striking  pic- 
ture which  he  suggests  that  we  must 
quote  the  passage.  It  is  where  he 
pictures  the  return  of  Mason  with  his 
little  Puritan  legion  to  Hartford,  after 
the  Pequot  war,  when  the  colony 
made  him  its  general-in-chief,  and 
Hooker,  in  presence  of  the  people, 
delivered  him  his  commission. 

"Here  is  a  scene  for  the  painter  of  some 
future  day — I  see  it  even  now  before  me. 
In  the  distance  and  behind  the  huts  of 
Hartford  waves  the  signal  flag  by  which 


the  town  watch  is  to  give  notice  of  enemies. 
In  the  foreground  stands  the  tall,  swart 
form  of  the  soldier  in  his  armor;  and  be- 
fore him,  in  sacred,  apostolic  majesty,  the 
manly  Hooker.  Haynes  and  Hopkins, 
with  the  legislature  and  the  hardy,  toil- 
worn  settlers  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, are  gathered  round  them  in  close 
order,  gazing  with  moistened  eyes  at  the 
hand  which  lifts  the  open  commission  to 
God,  and  listening  to  the  fervent  prayer 
that  the  God  of  Israel  will  endue  his  ser- 
vant, as  heretofore,  with  courage  and 
counsel  to  lead  them  in  the  days  of  their 
future  peril.  True  there  is  nothing  classic 
in  this  scene;  this  is  no  crown  bestowed 
at  the  Olympic  games,  or  at  a  Roman  tri- 
umph; and  yet  there  is  a  severe,  primitive 
sublimity  in  the  picture,  that  will  some- 
time be  invested  with  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est reverence." 

The  Massachusetts  man  may  feel 
that  the  space  which  Bushnell  gives 
to  arguing  that  Putnam  and  not  Pres- 
cott  was  the  commander  at  Bunker 
Hill  is  disproportionate;  but  he  does 
not  grudge  any  word  of  praise  for 
Putnam  any  more  than  he  grudges 
the  warm  words  to  Wooster,  Wolcott, 
Ledyard  and  Brother  Jonathan.  It 
is  not  with  Connecticut  statesmen  and 
warriors  only  that  this  "Historical  Es- 
timate" concerns  itself;  the  Connecti- 
cut clergy  and  poets,  inventors  and 
educators,  have  due  honor, — and  the 
names  of  these  are  many  and  great. 
The  occasion  of  the  address  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Britain,  and  therefore, 
as  was  fitting,  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Connecticut,  from  Yale  Col- 
lege to  the  district  schools  of  "a  little 
obscure  parish  in  Litchfield  county," 
whose  remarkable  contributions  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  he 
enumerated  with  joy-  and  pride,  were 
given  special  prominence.  Connecti- 
cut, he  said,  "is  to  find  her  first  and 
noblest  interest,  apart  from  religion, 
in  the  full  and  perfect  education  of  her 
sons  and  daughters."  No  other  New 
England  state  can  point  to  such  a  his- 
torical estimate  as  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
made  of  Connecticut  in  this  glowing 
essay;  and  the  history  as  it  rises  to 
view  under  his  loving  pen  is  seen  to 
be  what  he  pronounces  it, — "a  history 
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of  practical  greatness  and  true  honor; 
illustrious  in  its  beginning;  serious 
and  thoughtful  in  its  progress ;  dis- 
pensing intelligence,  without  the  re- 
wards of  fame ;  heroic  for  the  right, 
instigated  by  no  hope  of  applause; 
independent,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
be  otherwise;  adorned  with  names  of 
wisdom  and  greatness,  fit  to  be  re- 
vered as  long  as  true  excellence  may 
have  a  place  in  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind." 

* 

*       * 

It  was  most  fitting  that  Connecti- 
cut should  call  Dr.  Bushnell  to  give 
the  address  before  her  legislature 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
her  State  Normal  School.  His  ser- 
vices for  the  cause  of  education  alto- 
gether were  very  great.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  dwell  upon  his  relations 
to  Yale  College,  from  his  student  days 
there  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was 
before  the  alumni  of  Yale  College  that 
he  delivered,  in  1843,  his  oration  upon 
"The  Growth  of  Law,"  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer  in  speaking  of  his 
conspicuous  services  for  the  cause,  of 
internationalism  and  the  organization 
of  the  world.  It  was  before  the 
alumni  of  Yale  College  that  he  de- 
livered, in  1865,  at  the  commemora- 
tive celebration  in  honor  of  those  of 
the  alumni  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  his  great  oration  upon  "Our 
Obligations  to  the  Dead."  He  led 
his  class  at  Yale,  we  read,  in  athletic 
sports,  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual 
side;  and  he  left  in  the  college  an  en- 
during monument  in  the  Beethoven 
Society,  which  he  organized  in  order 
to  lift  the  standard  of  the  music  in  the 
chapel.  Bushnell,  some  one  has  writ- 
ten, was  "musically  organized;"  and 
his  discourse  on  "Religious  Music," 
which  was  delivered  before  this  Bee- 
thoven Society  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  organ — the  first  used  in  the  col- 
lege— is  a  discourse  which  should  be 
read  and  honored  in  every  school  of 
music,  as  its  author's  luminous  and 
inspiring  essay  upon  "Building  Eras 
in  Religion"  should  be  read  by  every 


student  and  teacher  of  architecture. 
As  we  turn  the  pages  of  his  volumes, 
we  note  that  it  was  before  various 
Yale  bodies  that  many  of  his  ad- 
dresses were  delivered;  and  there 
were  addresses  there  delivered  which 
have  not  been  reprinted.  As  a  fre- 
quent preacher  in  the  college  chapel, 
he  was  a  perennial  influence  at  Yale; 
and  as  we  write  the  word,  an  old  Yale 
student,  now  the  head  of  one  of  our 
great  educational  institutions,  enters 
our  room  to  tell  us  how  for  him,  as 
for  so  many  others,  those  sermons 
were  the  beginning  of  the  real  life  of 
thought. 

It  was  at  New  Haven,  before  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  at  Com- 
mencement in  1870,  that  Bushnell  gave 
his  address  upon  "The  New  Educa- 
tion," which  is  one  of  the  warmest 
and  wisest  welcomes  of  the  new  scien- 
tific tendencies  in  our  schools  and 
universities  which  can  be  found  in  the 
books.  Like  every  word  of  Bush- 
nell's,  this  word  is  strong  and  satisfy- 
ing because  it  is  comprehensive  and 
proportionate.  Nowhere  are  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  academic  method 
more  frankly  pointed  out;  nowhere 
are  the  usefulness  and  need  of  scien- 
tific training  more  enthusiastically 
emphasized.  So  far  from  sharing  the 
jealousies  of  the  new  scientific  move- 
ment in  education,  which  was  so  com- 
mon in  religious  circles  thirty  years 
ago,  Bushnell  took  "a  most  particular 
pleasure  in  the  advocacy  of  a  way  of 
education  specially  devoted  to  the  ap- 
plications of  science,  because  of  the 
conviction  I  feel  that  our  schools  of 
application  will  be  the  best  and  most 
certain  rectifiers  possible  of  the  unbe- 
lieving tendencies  of  science  itself." 
So  far  from  sharing  the  apprehension 
which  was  then  common  among 
academic  folk,  that  the  new  scientific 
enthusiasm  was  a  menace  to  literary 
and  humanistic  culture,  he  confidently 
prophesied  precisely  the  results  which 
have  followed.  Replying  to  the  gen- 
eral charge  that  in  his  criticism  of  the 
old  and  his  hospitality  to  the  new  he 
was  willing  to  take  down  the  honors 
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of    the    fuller    and    more    fertilizing 
courses,  he  exclaimed: 

"Far  from  it.  I  accept  no  such  construc- 
tion as  that.  I  can  think  of  it  only  as  ab- 
surd. No,  a  true  classic  culture  can  never 
be  antiquated;  and  if  I  seem  to  raise  a 
crusade  for  the  shorter  methods  of  applied 
science,  I  do  it  in  the  clear  understanding 
that  such  shorter  methods  are  wanted,  and 
that  I  am  doing  nothing  against,  but  every- 
thing for  the  advancement  of  the  old 
methods.  For  if  we  push  the  new  educa- 
tion to  its  utmost  efficiency  and  far  enough 
to  practically  fill  the  whole  tier  of  life  for 
which  it  is  organized,  making  every  walk 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  every  farm- 
house, factory,  mine,  trade,  road,  every 
shop  of  handicraft,  every  humblest  toil, 
even  down  to  the  knife-grinder's  lathe  and 
fisherman's  barrow,  to  feel  its  quickening 
touch  of  intelligence,  the  classic  culture 
will  only  be  as  much  more  largely  sought, 
and  its  courses  as  much  more  frequented, 
as  the  general  under-lift  of  mind  is  higher 
than  it  was  before." 

*      * 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  nor  in- 
deed chiefly  to  the  university  that 
Bushnell  addressed  his  interest  and 
effort  as  an  educational  thinker.  We 
know  of  no  words  of  his  upon  the 
higher  education — and  we  think  of 
many  earnest  ones — so  earnest  or  so 
pregnant  as  those  upon  the  common 
school.  If  we  were  to  commend  one 
of  his  educational  addresses  above  all 
others  to  the  American  people  to- 
day, it  would  be  that  upon  "Common 
Schools."  He  insists  upon  the.  fun- 
damental importance  of  the  common 
school  as  "a  great  American  institu- 
tion ;  one  that  has  its  beginnings  with 
our  history  itself ;  one  that  is  insepara- 
bly joined  to  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
public; and  one  that  can  never  wax 
old  or  be  discontinued  in  its  rights 
and  reasons  till  the  pillars  of  the  State 
are  themselves  cloven  down  forever." 
He  sees  clearly  the  inseparableness  of 
democracy  and  public  education.  He 
would  have  said,  as  we  said  last  month 
in  these  pages,  that  education  is  sim- 
ply another  way  of  spelling  de- 
mocracy. The  common  school,  he 
said,  "is  an  integral  part  of  the  civil 
order."     "An  application  against  com- 


mon schools  is  an  application  for  the 
dismemberment  and  reorganization  of 
the  civil  order  of  the  State."  The  true 
schools  for  our  American  democracy, 
the  schools  which  alone  can  make  for 
the  perpetuity  and  integrity  of  a  really 
democratic  society  and  democratic 
institutions,  he  emphasizes  most 
strongly  and  with  impressive  detail, 
must  be  public  and  common,  "in  just 
the  same  sense  that  all  the  laws  are 
common ;  so  that  the  experience  of 
families  and  of  children  under  them 
shall  be  an  experience  of  the  great 
republican  rule  of  majorities ;  an  ex- 
ercise for  majorities  of  obedience  to 
fixed  statutes,  and  of  moderation  and 
impartial  respect  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  minorities ;  an  exercise  for 
minorities  of  patience  and  of  loyal 
assent  to  the  will  of  majorities;  a 
schooling,  in  that  manner,  which  be- 
gins at  the  earliest  moment  possible, 
in  the  rules  of  American  law  and  the 
duties  of  an  American  citizen."  In  all 
the  discussions  of  the  parochial  school 
question  which  have  followed  in  the 
half  century,  few  really  important  prin- 
ciples have  been  laid  down  which  are 
not  clearly  outlined  in  this  address  by 
Bushnell,  in  18.S3.  He  points  out 
with  careful  kindness  what  the  ways 
and  places  are  for  toleration  and  for 
generous  hospitality ;  but  he  shows 
with  a  firmness  and  common  sense 
equally  great  what  the  imperatives  of 
a  republic  are  upon  all  citizens  alike, 
whatever  their  religion.  The  danger 
to  the  American  public  school  from 
religious  parochialism  of  anv  kind  is 
perhaps  passine  by.  The  danger  from 
social  parochialisms  of  manv  kinds  is 
to-day  greater  ;«  and  Bushnell's  words 
upon  this  point  are  so  serious  and  im- 
portant that  we  quote  the  passage  in 
its  entirety,  as  something  upon  which 
many  men  and  women  of  wealth  and 
high  social  position  in  our  American 
cities  should  solemnlv  ponder.  We 
do  not  remember  anv  word  upon 
this  subject  so  impressive  as  this,  save 
one,  the  word  of  Phillips  Brooks  in 
his  great  address  before  the  Boston 
Latin  School. 
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"This  great  institution  of  common 
schools  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  state,  but 
is  imperiously  wanted  as  such,  for  the  com- 
mon training:  of  so  many  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people.  There  needs  to  be  some 
olace  where,  in  early  childhood,  they  may 
be  brought  together  and  made  acquainted 
with  each  other;  thus  to  wear  away  the 
sense  of  distance,  otherwise  certain  to  be- 
come an  established  animosity  of  orders; 
to  form  friendships;  to  be  exercised  to- 
gether on  a  common  footing  of  ingenuous 
rivalry;  the  children  of  the  rich  to  feel  the 
power  and  do  honor  to  the  struggles  of 
merit  in  the  lowly,  when  it  rises  above 
them;  the  children  of  the  poor  to  learn  the 
force  of  merit  and  feel  the  benign  encour- 
agement yielded  by  its  blameless  victories. 
Indeed,  no  child  can  be  said  to  be  well 
trained,  especiallv  no  male  child,  who  has 
not  met  the  people  as  they  are,  above  him 
or  below,  in  the  seatings,  plays  and  studies 
of  the  common  school.  Without  this  he 
can  never  be  a  fully  qualified  citizen,  or 
prepared  to  act  his  part  wisely  as  a  citizen. 
Confined  to  a  select  school,  where  only  the 
children  of  wealth  and  distinction  are  gath- 
ered, he  will  not  know  the  merit  there  is  in 
the  real  virtues  of  the  poor,  or  the  power 
that  slumbers  in  their  talent.  He  will  take 
his  better  dress  as  a  token  of  his  better 
quality,  look  down  upon  the  children  of 
the  lowly  with  an  educated  contempt,  pre- 
pare to  take  on  lofty  airs  of  confidence  and 
presumption  afterward;  finally,  to  make  the 
discovery  when  it  is  too  late  that  poverty 
has  been  the  sturdy  nurse  of  talent  in  some 
unhonored  youth  who  comes  up  to  affront 
him  by  an  equal,  or  mortify  and  crush  him 
by  an  overmastering,  force.  So  also  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  if  they 
should  be  privately  educated  in  some  in- 
ferior degree  by  the  honest  and  faithful  ex- 
ertion of  their  parents,  secreted,  as  it  were, 
in  some  back  alley  or  obscure  corner  of  the 
town,  will  either  grow  uo  in  a  fierce,  in- 
bred hatred  of  the  wealthier  classes,  or  else 
in  a  mind  cowed  by  undue  modestv.  as  be- 
ing of  another  and  inferior  quality,  unable 
therefore  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life 
hopefully,  and  counting  it  a  kind  of  ore- 
sumption  to  think  that  thev  can  force  their 
way  upward,  even  by  merit  itself.  With- 
out common  schools,  the  disadvantage  falls 
both  ways  in  about  equal  degrees,  and  the 
disadvantage  that  accrues  to  the  state,  in 
the  loss  of  so  much  character  and  so  many 
cross  ties  of  mutual  resnect  and  generous 
appreciation,  the  embittering  so  fatally  of 
all  outward  distinctions,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  so  many  misunderstandings, 
righted  only  by  the  immense  public  mis- 
chiefs that  follow, — this,  I  say,  is  greater 
even  than  the  disadvantages  accruing  to 
the  classes  themselves;  a  disadvantage  that 
weakens  immensely  the  security  of  the  state 
and  even   of  its  liberties.     Indeed,   I  seri- 


ously doubt  whether  any  system  of  popu- 
lar government  can  stand  the  shock,  for 
any  length  of  time,  of  that  fierce  animosity 
that  is  certain  to  be  gendered  where  the 
children  are  trained  up  wholly  in  their 
classes,  and  never  brought  together  to  feel, 
understand,  appreciate  and  respect  each 
other,  on  the  common  footing  of  merit  and 
of  native  talent,  in  a  common  school.  Fall- 
ing back  thus  on  the  test  of  merit  and  of 
native  force,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  mod- 
erates immensely  their  valuation  of  mere 
conventionalities  and  of  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  and  puts  them  in  a  way  of  defer- 
ence that  is  genuine  as  well  as  necessary  to 
their  common  peace  in  the  state.  Com- 
mon schools  are  nurseries  thus  of  a  free 
republic;  private  schools,  of  factions, 
cabals,  agrarian  laws  and  contests  of  force. 
Therefore,  I  say,  we  must  have  common 
schools;  they  are  American,  indispensable 
to  our  American  institutions,  and  must  not 
be  yielded  for  any  consideration  smaller 
than  the  price  of  our  liberties." 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Dr.  BushnelTs  interest  in  education, 
his  year  in  California  constituted  one 
of  the  most  significant  chapters  of  his 
life.  Here  he  appears  preeminently 
as  the  great  citizen  and  as  a  distinct 
and  shaping  force  in  American  educa- 
tion. This  California  episode  re- 
ceives but  passing  mention  in  Dr. 
Munger's  book.  The  earlier  biog- 
raphy devotes  a  chapter  to  it,  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  by  Bushnell's  let- 
ters describing  his  California  life ;  but 
the  great  purport  of  that  life  to  the 
new  Pacific  state  and  its  intellectual 
interests  has  no  adequate  statement. 
We  have  said  that  a  special  book  is 
needed  in  America  upon  "Horace 
Bushnell,  the  Citizen."  We  com- 
mend to  some  bright  and  reverent 
historical  student  in  the  University  of 
California  the  preparation  of  a  special 
monograph  upon  "Horace  Bushnell 
in  California."  In  such  a  volume 
should  be  reprinted  the  three  Califor- 
nia addresses  which  have  not  been 
collected  in  any  of  the  volumes  of 
Bushnell's  works,  but  exist,  almost 
inaccessible,  only  in  pamphlet  form: 
"Society  and  Religion:  a  Sermon  for 
California,"  delivered  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
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gregational  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
in  1856,  a  sermon  which  may  be  com- 
pared, in  its  service  for  California, 
with  John  Cotton's  "God's  Promise 
to  His  Plantation,"  in  its  service  for 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
the  appeal  for  an  endowment  for  the 
new  University  of  California,  issued 
by  Bushnell  in  1857;  and  the  article 
upon  "The  Characteristics  and  Pros- 
pects of  California,"  published  orig- 
inally m  the  New  Englander  and  then 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form  in  1858. 
We  know  of  no  other  description  of 
California  and  no  forecast  of  its  future 
in  that  early  day  so  interesting  or  so 
valuable  as  this.  It  ranks  with  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler's  "Description  of  Ohio" 
in  1787.  Horace  Bushnell  was  in- 
deed California's  Manasseh  Cutler; 
and  like  Manasseh  Cutler  his  chief  in- 
terests for  the  new  world  with  whose 
opening  he  was  concerned  were  not 
material,  but  political,  religious  and 
educational.  His  effort  was  to  make 
California  know  at  the  beginning  that 
"more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain" 
should  be  "the  cunning  hand  and  cul- 
tured brain."  "The  doing  world  of 
California,"  he  said  in  his  appeal  for 
an  endowment  for  the  new  univer- 
sity, "will  be  right  when  there  is  a 
right  thinking  world  of  California 
prepared,  before  the  doing,  to  shape 
it."  "It  is  not,"  he  said,  "in  the  gold, 
nor  the  wheat,  nor  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  that  California  is  to 
find,'  after  all,  its  richest  wealth  and 
its  noblest  honors ;  but  it  is  in  the 
sons  she  trains  up  and  consecrates 
to  religion,  as  the  anointed  prophets 
and  preachers  of  God's  truth,  her 
great  orators  of  every  name  and  field, 
her  statesmen,  her  works  of  art  and 
genius,  the  voices  of  song  that  pour 
out  their  eternal  music  from  her 
hills.  Her  pride  is  not  that  wanting 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Bacon  or  an  Ed- 
wards, she  sent  for  him ;  but  that  hav- 
ing begotten  and  made  him,  he  is 
hers.';   ^ 

It  is  indeed  a  memorable  thing  that 
it  should  have  been  this  great  New 
England  Puritan  who  was  the  animat- 


ing spirit  in  so  high  degree  in  the 
founding  of  the  great  university 
which  looks  forth  through  the  Golden 
Gate ;  that  he  should  have  selected  its 
unrivalled  site  and  should  have  been 
invited  to  become  its  first  president. 
"If  I  can  get  a  university  on  its  feet, 
or  only  the  nest  egg  laid,  before  I  re- 
turn," he  wrote  from  San  Francisco 
to  his  Hartford  friends,  just  before  he 
went  back  to  them,  "I  shall  not  have 
come  to  this  new  world  in  vain."  Of 
all  the  interesting  things  in  his  letters 
from  California,  there  are  none  so  in- 
teresting as  those  in  which  he  tells  of 
his  explorations  for  the  best  site  for 
the  university  and  discusses  the  con- 
siderations for  and  against  his  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency.  His  sense  of 
obligation  to'  his  faithful  Hartford 
flock  was  the  motive  which  finally  de- 
termined him,  and  in  New  England, 
where  his  life  began,  it  ended;  but 
surely  no  memory  should  be  held  in 
higher  honor  in  California  and  in  its 
university  than  that  of  Bushnell. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  new  uni- 
versity asked  themselves  by  what 
name  they  should  call  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  seated,  their  president, 
Frederick  Billines,  from  Vermont, 
with  that  splendid  idealism  which 
often  marks  the  business  man,  said: 

Call  it  Berkeley.  A  century  ago  the 
srreat  English  philosopher  published  his 
famous  verses  upon  the  planting  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  America.  He  entertained 
high  hooes  of  the  future  of  learning  and 
culture  here.  So  deeply  did  he  feel  the 
importance  of  making  the  spiritualities  in- 
stead of  the  materialities  control  this  great 
new  world,  that  he  came  here  to  srive  his 
own  life  to  the  work.  He  went  home 
thwarted  and  disappointed.  Let  us  here, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  help  to  realize 
his  dream.  The  course  of  the  empire  of 
knowledge  can  take  its  way  no  farther  west- 
ward on  the  continent  than  this  place.  Let 
the  place  be  given  gratefully  and  reverently 
his  name. 

And  Berkeley  is  its  name.  In  the 
splendid  plans  for  the  rebuilding  and 
extension  of  the  great  university,  of 
which  just  now  we  hear  so  much, 
some  place  should  certainly  be  found, 
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and  that  a  central  and  impressive 
place,  for  a  statue  of  the  great  bishop ; 
and  beside  it  should  rise  a  statue  of 
Horace  Bushnell.  They  would  be 
joined  fittingly,  not  only  because  of 
the  relation  of  their  names  and  influ- 
ences to  this  great  seat  of  learning, 
but  because  they  stand  alike  for  that 
public  spirit,  that  devotion  to  truth 
and  to  humanity,  and  that  high  ideal- 
ism, which  we  trust  will  ever  there  be 
native.  Could  the  mouths  of  both 
men  be  opened  there,  they  would 
unite  in  one  prophecy  and  one  prayer: 

"In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules; 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and 
sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools; — 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  page, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts." 


If  the  thought  and  learning  of 
America  command  such  an  outlook 
through  the  Golden  Gate  upon  the 
great  new  life  and  new  duties  that 
confront  and  invite  the  republic  in  the 
Pacific  as  would  satisfy  the  eye  and 
conscience  of  Berkeley  and  of  Bush- 
nell, then  indeed  will  that  life  be  se- 
cure and  true ;  then  will  the  nation  be 
safe  from  every  infidelity  and  every 
shame. 

The  variety  and  importance  of 
Bushnell's  public  interests  were  so 
great  that  the  completion  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
next  month's  pages.  But  there  is  no 
better  place  for  all  of  us  to  remain 
with  the  great  citizen  during  this 
Christmas  time  than  on  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  looking  in  solemn  hope 
and  consecration  into  that  West 
which  is  the  East. 


WHEN  GRANDMA  DANCED. 
(1824.) 


The  trumpets  blared  and  rolled  the  drum, 
The  nation's  honored  guest  had  come, 
Bells    clanged    whose    tongues    had    long 
been  dumb, 

Gay  horses  pranced, 
No  redcoat  tory  held  dissent, 
The  land  approved  to  all  intent, 
For  James  Monroe  was  President — 

And   Grandma   danced. 

The  old  colonial  hall  was  bright, 
The  candles  twinkled  left  and  right, 
And  rich  brocades  bewitched  the  sight 

Of  those  who  glanced 
Where  gay  cotillion  figures  formed, 
Where    love    grown    chill    with    war    was 

warmed, 
And  hearts  instead  of  forts  were  stormed — 
When  Grandma  danced. 


With  all  the  homage  grace  could  lend, 
Where  bravery,  beauty,  culture  blend, 
They  welcomed  him,  our  loyal  friend,— 

For  peace  enhanced 
The  honors  won  on  battle-plain; 
They  toasted  freedom's  happy  reign, 
When  Lafayette  came  back  again — 

And  Grandma  danced. 


Brave  minute  men  were  seen  to  flush 
More  than  if  in  the  onward  rush 
Of  battle,  while  with  boyish  blush 

Each  stood  entranced: 
Staid  veterans  from  the  Brandywine 
Passed  compliments  adown  the  line. 
And  "Love"  was  all  the  countersign — 

When  Grandma  danced. 

— Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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FANEUIL  HALL. 

By    Abram    English    Brown. 


THE    FANEUIL    ARMS. 

FANEUIL  Hall,  the  old  Cradle  of 
Liberty,  carries  us  back  by  its 
name  to  the  persecution  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  who,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  fled  from  their  homes  at  La 
Rochelle  in  France  and  took  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  other  govern- 
ments. Among  those  who  came  to 
America  was  the  Faneuil  family.  It 
is  evident  that  some  of  them  first  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  having  a  part  in 
the  settlement  of  a  village  which  they 
called  New  Rochelle,  in  memory  of 
their  early  home  across  the  Atlantic. 
Some  members  of  the  family  came  to 
Boston,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
New  York.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived in  the  Bay  colony,  as  were 
others  of  that  persecuted  people.  It 
was  only  about  sixty  years  after  the 
coming  to  these  shores  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans,  whose  expe- 
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rience  was  so  well  remembered  that 
the  French  exiles  met  with  tender  and 
sympathetic  treatment.  The  General 
Court  passed  an  act  to  admit  "all 
such  French  Protestants  that  shall  or 
may  come  into  his  Majesty's  Terri- 
tory and  Dominion."  Some  of  these 
exiles  came  in  a  destitute  condition, 
having  had  a  temporary  abode  on  an 
island  under  the  control  of  the  Span- 
ish, who  drove  them  away  by  cruel 
treatment,  "naked  and  distressed." 
But  the  Faneuils  had  succeeded  in  re- 
taining their  property,  of  which  they 
were  large  possessors,  and  came  here 
well  equipped. 

In  the  list  of  the  French  admitted 
to  the  Bay  colony  by  the  governor 
and  council  on  February  1,  1691,  are 
the  names  of  Benjamin,  John  and 
Andrew  Faneuil.  Some  of  the  French 
who  came  to  Massachusetts  began  a 
settlement  at  New  Oxford,  in  the 
Narragansett  country.  It  appears 
that  Benjamin  Faneuil  was  there  for 
a  time,  where  he  married  Anne 
Bureau,  a  French  lady,  and  with  her 
returned  to  New  York.  They  had  a 
large  family  of  children  born  there, 
and  were  prominent  in  that  settle- 
ment. On  a  horizontal  slab  in  Trin- 
ity churchyard  in  New  York  is  to  be 
read:  "Here  lies  buried  the  body  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Faneuil  of  the  city  of 
Rochelle,  France,  who  died  the  31st 
of  March,  1719,  aged  60  years  and  8 
months." 
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Andrew  Faneuil  stayed  awhile  in 
Holland,  where  at  Amsterdam  he 
married,  and  soon  came  to. this  coun- 
try with  his  wife.  She  died  in  Bos- 
ton, July  1 6,  1724, — "a  gentle  woman 
of  extraordinary  perfections  both  of 
mind  and  body."  The  exact  date  of 
Andrew  Faneuil's  coming  to  Boston 
is  not  known ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
affairs  in  the  town  in  1709.  He  ap- 
pears about  that  time  well  established 
in  a  lucrative  business  and  the  owner 
of  large  real  estate  interests  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  engaged  in  commerce, 
had  a  warehouse  on  Butler  Square, 
out  of  King  Street,  and  his  mansion 
stood  on  Tremont  Street,  opposite 
King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground.  He 
had  no  children;  but  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin at  New  York  was  blessed  with 
a  large  family.  The  oldest  two,  Peter 
and  Benjamin,  were  allured  to  Bos- 
ton, where  they  early  engaged  in  the 


same  line  of  business  as  their  uncle 
was  pursuing.  Four  of  their  sisters 
followed  to  Boston,  after  the  death  of 
their  parents.  Marie  married  Mr. 
Gillam  Phillips,  August  6,  1725,  and 
settled  in  a  home  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Devonshire  streets,  called 
at  that  time  King  Street  and  Pudding 
Lane.  Annie  married  Addington 
Davenport,  who  was  assistant  at 
King's  Chapel  and  the  first  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  the  Faneuils 
were  influential  in  forming.  Susan- 
nah, married  James  Boutineau,  a  law- 
yer in  Boston  ;  and  Mary  Ann  married 
John  Jones  some  years  later,  after 
serving  her  uncle  and  brother  as 
housekeeper. 

Andrew  Faneuil  first  selected  his 
nephew  Benjamin  as  his  prospective 
heir ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed his  uncle  upon  the  condition  of 
remaining  unmarried.      This  worked 
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well  for  a  time;  but  at  length  Benja- 
min broke  the  fetters  and  became  en- 
gaged to  a  worthy  lady,  Mary  Cutler. 
This  greatly  enraged  the  elder  Fan- 
euil, and  he  banished  Benjamin  from 
his  home  and  heart,  and  took  Peter 
in  his  place.  Peter  very  shrewdly 
paid  strict  regard  to  the  wishes  of  his 
whimsical  uncle,  steered  clear  of 
Cupid's  darts,  and  at  the  death  of 
Andrew  Faneuil,  in  1738,  was  found 
to  be  his  residuary  legatee,  while 
Benjamin  received  "five  shillings  and 
no  more;"  other  relatives  had  small 
portions.  The  French  church  in 
Boston    was   well    remembered,    also 


and  good  living,  and  the  custom  of 
the  times  encouraged  him  to  the 
fullest  indulgence  of  his  inclinations. 
He  walked  about  his  warehouses  and 
wharves  with  a  commanding  step  and 
delighted  in  the  deference  shown  him 
by  his  associates.  His  doors  were 
ever  open  to  his  friends,  and  the 
needy  were  not  disregarded.  Ample 
hospitality  was  freely  dispensed.  The 
old  stock  in  the  wine  cellar  soon  ran 
low;  and  in  about  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  his  uncle's  death,  Peter 
Faneuil  wrote  to  his  agents  at 
Madeira:  "Send  me  by  the  very  first 
opportunity  for  this  place,  five  pipes 


THE  PETER  FANEUIL  BOOKS.* 


the  poor  of  the  town,  and  the  clergy 
had  a  generous  reminder  of  the  old 
Huguenot's  kindly  feeling  towards 
them. 

Peter  Faneuil  had  accumulated  a 
respectable  fortune  through  his  own 
enterprise,  which,  when  added  to  that 
from  his  uncle,  made  him  the 
merchant  prince  of  the  colony.  The 
Faneuil  name  was  good  "on  change" 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Thomas 
Hancock,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
time  in  Boston,  called  Peter  Faneuil 
"the  topinest  merchant  in  all  the 
town."  He  had  tastes  and  ambitions 
in  keeping  with  his  fortune,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  appropriating  his  in- 
heritance to  his  own  comfort  and  that 
of   others,     fie   was   fond   of   display 


of  your  very  best  Madeira  wine,  of  an 
amber  color,  as  it  is  for  the  use  of  my 
house.  I  hope  you  will  be  careful 
that  I  have  the  best.  I  am  not  fond 
of  the  strongest."  He  sends  for  a 
chariot  and  harnesses  and  many  other 
articles,  for  a  complete  outfit  for  a 
wealthy  gentleman's  establishment. 
He  sends  a  cargo  of  fish  to  Antigua 
and  requests  his  agent  to  expend  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the  purctiase 
of  "a  likely  straight  negro  lad  as  pos- 
sibly  }^ou   can,    about   the   age   from 


*We  are  indebted  to  the  New  England  Historical 
Genealogical  Society  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  the 
Faneuil  Books,  the  facsimiles  on  the  following  pages  and 
the  Lottery  Ticket.  The  old  pictures  of  Faneuil  Hall  are 
from  prints  loaned  by  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  por- 
trait of  Peter  Faneuil  by  Smibert,  reproduced  as  a  fron- 
tispiece, is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society. 
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at  the  town's  expense,  but  had  all 
been  abandoned.  He  was  not 
daunted  by  all  the  unpleasant  things 
in  connection  with  the  abandoned 
markets,  even  the  destruction  of  one 
house  by  a  mob,  and  he  resolved  to 
give  a  market  to  the  town.  Having 
signified  his  readiness  to  do  it  to  some 
of  his  associates,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  petition  was  sent  to  the  select- 
men, bearing  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  prominent  people, 
among  whom  were  Harrison  Gray 
and  others  of  equal  standing.  The 
petition  set  forth  that  "Peter  Faneuil, 
Esqr.,  hath  been  generously  minded 
to  offer,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge, 
to  erect  and  build  a  noble  and  com- 
plete structure  or  edifice  to  be  im- 
proved for  a  market  for  the  sole  use, 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  town, 
provided  the  town  of  Boston  would 
pass  a  vote  for  that  purpose  and  lay 
the   same   under   the   proper   regula- 


tions, as  shall  be  thought  necessary, 
and  constantly  support  it  for  the  said 
use." 

The  warrant  was  posted  and  the 
town  meeting  held.  A  great  interest 
was  manifested,  and,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  there  was  a  great  oppo- 
sition to  accepting  the  offer.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  July  14,  1740. 
The  town  house  was  too  small  for  the 
voters  who  came  together,  and  they 
adjourned  to  the  Brattle  Street  meet- 
ing-house. There  was  much  excite- 
ment in  the  morning  session,  which 
resulted  only  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Peter  Faneuil  for  his  good  intention. 
The  occasion  of  the  seemingly 
strange  proceedings  was  fear  that 
many  had  that  accepting  the  gift  of  a 
local  market  would  result  in  putting 
a  stop  to  itinerant  marketing.  In 
order  to  secure  an  affirmative  vote  at 
all  it  was  agreed  that  the  time-hon- 
orded    custom    of    peddling    through 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Magazine. 


the  town  should  be  guaranteed  for 
the  future.  The  voters  then  signified 
their  willingness  to  try  the  main  ques- 
tion at  the  polls.  Fears  of  attempts 
at  illegal  voting,  "stuffing  the  ballot 
box,"  etc.,  gave  rise  to  an  attempt  to 
have  each  voter  put  his  name  on  the 
back  of  his  ballot ;  but  this  did  not 
prevail.  The  question  was  tried  by 
yea  and  nay  ballots.  There  were 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  ballots 
cast,  and  the  yeas  had  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  seven. 


JOHN    LOVELL. 


Not  daunted  by  the  strong  oppo- 
sition, Mr.  Faneuil  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
plans.  'He  employed  John  Smibert, 
the  artist,  to  serve  as  architect.  Smi- 
bert was  a  Scotchman,  whose  wife 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Faneuil 
family.  The  land  in  Dock  Square  on 
which  the  market  was  to  be  erected 
belonged  to  the  town.  Consequently 
the  selectmen  met,  on  September  2, 
1740,  and  "went  on  the  place  in  order 
to  view  the  same,  marked  and  staked 
out  a  piece  of  ground  for  that  use, 
measuring  from  the  lower  westerly 
end,  fronting  the  warehouse  in 
Merchants  Row,  100  feet,  and  in 
breadth  40  feet."  The  site  included 
that  on  which  the  centre  market  had 
stood  before  the  mob  made  way  with  it. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
nothing  said  to  the  public  in  regard 
to  a  hall ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  town  house  at  the 
July  meeting  that  such  a  room  was 
needed  by  the  town.  It  was  soon  ru- 
mored that  Peter  Faneuil  was  in- 
clined to  do  more  for  the  town  than 
he  had  proposed ;  and  when  the  archi- 
tect's plans  were  presented  to  the 
selectmen  they  included  a  hall  over 
the  market. 
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Work  was  soon  be- 
gun on  the  founda- 
tion.       The     marshy 

condition  of  the  land 

in  Dock  Square  made 

it  imperative  that  the 

foundations  should  be 

laid   with   the   utmost 

care.     This  feature  of 

the   construction   was 

intrusted     to     Joshua 

Blanchard,    who    also 

laid  the  brick  walls  of 

the  house  and  was  the 

head  mason.     He  was 

a     trusted     mechanic 

and  prominent  citizen 
of  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Old  South  Meeting-House,  standing 
to-day,  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful 
workmanship  of  Joshua  Blanchard. 

All  of  the  material  used  in  the 
building  was  of  the  best  quality.  The 
bricks  were  probably  from  Medford, 
whence  came  a  large  part  of  the  sup- 
ply for  the  town.  The  account  books 
show  that  Peter  Faneuil  imported 
nails  and  glass ;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  these  were  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles 
seems  to  have  been  general  super- 
visor of  the  entire  construction,  and 
on  September  10, 
1742,  he,  acting  for 
Peter  Faneuil,  deliv- 
ered' the  keys  of  the 
completed  house  to 
the  selectmen.  Three 
days  later  the  people 
voted  "to  accept  this 
most  generous  and 
noble  benefaction,  for 
the  use  and  intention 
they  are  designed 
for."  A  committee 
was  then  appointed 
"to  wait  on  Peter 
Faneuil,  Esqr.,  and 
in  the  name  of  the 
town  to  render  him 
their  most  hearty 
thanks  for  so  bounti- 
ful  a  gift,   with  their 


CHARLES   BULFINCH 


prayers  that  this  and 
other  expressions  of 
his  bounty  and  charity 
may  be  abundantly 
recompensed  with  the 
divine  blessing." 

The  question  of 
naming  this  public 
building  was  ap- 
proached with  some 
interest.  It  was  a 
custom  of  the  time 
for  leading  men  or  the 
owners  of  important 
buildings  to  have 
their  initials  cut  on 
the  corner  stone ;  but 
there  is  no  intimation  of  it  here.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
outside  the  Faneuil  circle.  It  is  re- 
corded that  upon  a  motion  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  later  the  royal  governor, 
"in  testimony  of  the  town's  gratitude 
to  the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  Esqr.,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory,  the  hall 
over  the  market  place  be  named  Fan- 
euil Hall,  and  at  all  times  hereafter 
be  called  and  known  by  that  name." 
This  motion  prevailed,  and  resolu- 
tions embodying  the  facts  of  the  gift 
and  its  acceptance  were  passed,  and  a 
copy  of  them  sent  to  Peter  Faneuil, 
and  also  placed  upon  the  town  rec- 
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ords.  In  response  to  this  courtesy, 
Mr.  Faneuil  said:  "I  hope  what  I 
have  done  will  be  for  the  service  of 
the  whole  country." 

It  was  on  September  16,  1742,  that 
the  voters   met  for  the  first   time   in 
that   hall,   which,    with    many   altera- 
tions and  enlargements,   has  become 
sacred  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     Fan- 
euil Hall  was  now  Boston's  town  hall. 
It     was     fitted    with 
rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  town  officials,  who 
entered  at  once  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the 
conveniences     therein 
provided.     A  vote   is 
recorded    of    the   ap- 
pointment   of   one    of 
the  selectmen  to  pur- 
chase   "two    pairs     of 
brass      candlesticks 
with  steel  snuffers  and 
a  poker  fop  the  town's 
use."      We    have    the 
following    description 
of  the  building  from  a 
journal  of  the  period:  james  otis 


"Faneuil    Hall    is   arched   on   both 
sides,  being  two  stories  high,  the  up- 
per part  sashed,  which  comprehends 
several    of   the   public   offices   of   the 
town.     At   the   southernmost   end   is 
the  naval  office.      The  middle  is  the 
surveyor's   and   the   market's   office." 
A  full  length  portrait  of  Peter  Fan- 
euil was  procured,  richly  framed,  and 
hung  in  the  hall.     The  Faneuil  arms, 
carved  and  gilded  by 
— ,       Moses   Deshon,   were 
also       procured       for 
"£40  old  tenor,"  and 
placed  in  the  hall. 

Before  the  people 
had  ceased  to  extend 
their  congratulations 
to  Peter  Faneuil  for 
the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  they  were 
surprised  and  grieved 
by  the  report  sent  out 
from  that  Tremont 
Street  mansion: 
"Peter  Faneuil  is 
dead."  The  mer- 
chant's end  came  sud- 
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denly,  on  March  3,  1743, 
when  he  was  but  forty- 
three  years  of  age.  The 
town  officials  took  meas- 
ures to  have  suitable  rec- 
ognition of  the  event. 
They  voted  "that  a  hatch- 
ment with  the  arms  of 
Peter  Faneuil,  Esqr.,  be 
placed  at  the  west  end  of 
Faneuil  Hall  at  the  town's 
expense,  and  that  the  bell 
on  the  said  house  be  tolled 
from  one  o'clock  until  the 
funeral  is  over."  The 
News  Letter  issued  the 
obituary  notice 
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following 

"On  Thursday  last  dyed  at  his  seat 
in  this  town  Peter  Faneuil,  Esqr., 
whose  remains,  we  hear,  are  to  be 
interred  this  afternoon.  A  gentle- 
man possessed  of  a  very  ample  for- 
tune and  a  most  generous  spirit, 
whose  noble  benefactions  to  this 
town,  and  constant  employment  of  a 
great  number  of  tradesmen,  artificers 
and  laborers,  to  whom  he  was  a  lib- 
eral paymaster;  whose  hospitality  to 


all,  and  secret  unbounded  charity  to 
the  poor  made  his  life  a  public  bless- 
ing, and  his  death  a  general  loss  to, 
and  universally  regretted  by,  the  in- 
habitants, who  have  been  so  sensible 
of  their  obligations  to  him,  for  the 
sumptuous  edifice,  which  he  raised  at 
his  private  expense  for  their  market 
house  and  Town  Hall,  that,  at  a  gen- 
eral town  meeting,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  they  voted  that  the 
place,  for  their  future  consultations 
should  be  called  by  his  name  forever ; 
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in  doing  which  they  perpetuated  their 
own  honor  as  much  as  his  memory: 
for  by  this  record  posterity  will  know 
the  most  public  spirited  man,   in  all 


SAMUEL   ADAMS. 


regards,  that  ever  yet  appeared  on  the 
Northern  Continent  of  America,  was 
a  member  of  this  community." 

From  Benjamin  Walker's  journal 
we  have  the  following  account  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Peter  Faneuil: 
"'He  was  a  fat,  squat,  lame  man,  hip 
short,  went  with  high  shoe."  Of  the 
funeral  he  says:  "March  10.  Peter 
Faneuil,  Esqr.,  buried.  Bearers 
Messrs.  Tom.  Lechmere,  Josh.  Wins- 
low,  Jno.  Wheelwright  and  Oliver, 
Jno.  Gorch,  Jno.  Wendell,  went 
round  ye  Town  House  (Faneuil 
Hall)."  From  William  Nadir's  al- 
manac we  have  the  added  facts: 
"Thursday  10.  Buried  Peter  Fan- 
euil, Esqr.,  in  43d  year  of  age.  A 
fatt,  corpulent,  brown,  squat  man, 
hip  short,  lame  from  childhood ;  gave 
us  gloves  at  ye  funeral,  but  sent  ye 
gloves  on  ye  11  day;  his  coffin  cov- 
ered) with  black  velvet  &  plated 
with  yellow  plates." 

A    public    memorial    service    was 
soon  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was 
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suitably  draped  with  mourning  em- 
blems. The  eulogy  on  the  dead 
merchant  and  benefactor  was  pro- 
nounced by  John  Lovell,  the  master 
of  the  South  Grammar  School  in 
Boston.  It  was  published  and  also 
placed  upon  the  town  records.  This 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  gave  the'  hall  was  the  first  of  a 
notable  series  held  there  in  memory 
of  many  honored  dead. 

It  was  a  condition  of  Peter  Fan- 
euil's  gift  that  the  hall  should  be  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
with  proper  regulations.  This  plan 
has  never  been  violated  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  century  and  a 
half  by  the  people  of  Boston.  The 
hall  is  never  to  be  had  for  money,  but 
by  a  petition  of  one  citizen  for  pub- 
lic meetings.  It  was  a  timely  gift, 
and  the  people  soon  made  application 
for  the  use  of  it.  In  1744  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sheaf  and  others  applied  to  the 
selectmen  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  in 
which  "to  hold  a  celebration,  with  a 
concert    of    music,    in    honor    of    the 


King's  coronation  day."  The  judges 
of  the  superior  court  were  granted  the 
use  of  it  for  the  trial  of  certain  noto- 
rious prisoners.  In  May,  1747,  Thomas 
Hancock  applied  in  the  name  of  the 
governor,  for  the  use  of  the  hall  one 
evening  each  week  for  a  concert  of 
music.  So  serviceable  was  Faneuil 
Hall  to  the  town  officials,  to  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  people  in  general, 
that  they  soon  began  to  wonder  how 
they  ever  conducted  business  and  so- 
cial affairs  without  it. 

The  earthquake  of  1755  gave  the 
house  a  severe  test ;  but  it  stood  as 
firmly  as  before.  The  grasshopper 
weather  vane,  however,  was  thrown 
into  the  street  and  somewhat  injured. 

When  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
house  the  town  was  visited  with  a 
great  fire.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
January  13,  1761.  It  broke  out  in  a 
shop  in  Dock  Square,  and,  according 
to  the  News  Letter  of  the  fifteenth, 
"crossed  the  street  to  that  stately  edi- 
fice, Faneuil  Hall  Market,  the  whole 
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of  which  was 
soon  consumed, 
excepting  the 
brick  walls, 
which  are  left 
standing."  The 
paper  adds: 
"The  loss  of 
Faneuil  Hall 
Market  must  be 
great  to  this 
town,  as  it  was 
a  noble  build- 
ing, esteemed 
one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  work- 
manship here, 
an  entrance  door.  and  an  orna- 
ment     to      the      town." 

The  walls  were  given  temporary 
protection,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  for  rebuilding  the  house.  It 
was  decided  to  cover  it  with  a  slated 
roof,  to  put  in  stone  window  frames, 
and  to  use  as  little  woodwork  as  pos- 
sible about  the 
ornaments.  The 
funds  were  to  be 
raised  by  means  of 
a  lottery,  which 
was  legalized  by 
an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  The 
contract  for  the 
work  was  let  out 
to  Onesiphorus 
Tileston,  who 
agreed  to  wait  for 
his  pay  until  the 
lottery  should  sup- 
ply the  needed 
sum;  but  it 
dragged  along  for 
several  years,  the 
Faneuil  'Hall  lot- 
tery tickets  being 
kept  constantly  in 
the  market.  At 
length  the  town  voted  to  satisfy  the 
builder.  The  lottery  tickets,  as  was 
the  custom,  were  in  classes,  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Some  of  them  are  extant ;  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John  Hancock  is 
here  represented. 


James  Otis  gave  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  Faneuil  Hall  after  the  re- 
building, in  March,  1763.  A  charity 
sermon  soon  followed,  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Mather.  Then  soon  began  that 
series  of  meetings  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  and 
which  have  made  Faneuil  Hall  fa- 
mous throughout  the  civilized  world. 

At  the  town  meeting  in  1764  the 
voters  ordered  instructions  given  to 
their  representatives  in  General 
Court,  in  which  may  be  detected  the 
first  rumblings  of  the  oncoming 
storm  of  the  Revolution.  They  say: 
"You  will  use  your  endeavors  to  have 
a  law  passed  whereby  the  seats  of 
such  gentlemen  as  shall  accept  of 
Posts  of  Profit  from  the  Crown  or  the 
Governor,  while  they  are  members 
of  the  House,  shall  be  vacated,  agree- 
able to  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, until  their  constituents  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  re-electing 
them   if   they   please."     After   setting 
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forth  the  expense  of  the  province  in 
the  French  war,  they  say:  "Our  trade 
has  for  a  long  time  labored  under 
great  discouragements,  and  it  is  with 
the  deepest  concern  that  we  see  such 
farther  Difficulties  coming  upon  us 
as     will     reduce     it     to     the     lowest 
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ebb,  if  not  totally  obstruct  and  ruin 

it/; 

The  distress  of  the  people  at  the 
announcement  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
their  joy  at  its  repeal  found  free  ex- 
pression in  Faneuil  Hall.  So  grate- 
ful were  they  to  the  friends  of  the  col- 
onies in  Parliament,  that  they  secured 
portraits  of  Right  Honorable  General 
Conway  and  Colonel  Isaac  Barree, 
and  hung  them  in  the  hall.  The  por- 
trait of  George  II  and  also  that  of 
Governor  Shirley  were  added  to  the 
adornment  of  the  walls  of  the  hall. 
The  revenue  laws  and  the  collectors 
of  revenue  were  discussed  and  de- 
nounced in  positive  terms  in  Faneuil 
Hall;  and  on  June  14,  1768,  when 
James  Otis  was  moderator  of  the 
meeting,  a  protest  was  formally  made 
against  the  revenue  laws  and  a  re- 
quest that  the  ship  Romney  be  re- 
moved from  the  harbor.  But  all  this 
did  not  compare  with  the  intense  feel- 
ing when,  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 


ber, 1768,  seven  war  ships  came  into 
the  harbor  with  two  full  regiments  of 
troops,  and  a  demand  was  made  for 
Faneuil  Hall  to  be  used  as  barracks 
to  shelter  the  king's  soldiers.  It  was 
refused  by  the  selectmen ;  but  their 
authority  was  overruled,  and  Colonel 
Dalrymple  had  control  of  the  Cradle 
of  Libertv  for  about  a  month. 
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Free  expression  continued  at  the 
town  meetings  and  conventions  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  regardless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king's  army  in  the  town ; 
but  on  February  22,  ijjo,  there  oc- 
curred a  disturbance  which  resulted 
in  wounding  Samuel  Gore  and  killing 
the  boy  Christopher  Snider,  who  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  men  was 
held  in  the  hall,  before  Justices  Rud- 
dock, Dana,  Quincy  and  Pemberton. 
The  decision  reached  was  that  Rich- 
ardson, the  soldier  involved,  was 
guilty.  He  was  committed  to  jail, 
but  was  later  pardoned  by  Governor 
Hutchinson. 

This  was  only  a  forerunner  of  the 
massacre,  which  occurred  on  the 
fifth  of  March.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing was  held,  in  the  hall,  that  famous 
mass  meeting,  "the  most  dramatic 
scene  in  all  history,"  one  has  called 
it — which,  for  want  of  room,  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House,  where  action  was  taken  that 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  town.  The  body  of 
Crispus   Attucks,   one   of  the  victims 


of  the  morning,  was  taken  to  Faneuil 
Hall  and  buried  from  there  with  the 
other  victims  of  the  massacre  in  a 
common  grave  in  the  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground. 

Here  were  held  several  of  the  tea 
meetings  and  many  others  that,  be- 
cause of  the  speakers  and  results, 
were  sufficient  to  make  Faneuil  Hall 
famous  throughout  the  land.  Dur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Port  Bill 
the  committee  of  the  town  met  in 
Faneuil  Hall  to  make  provisions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed ; 
and  the  town's  meetings  were  kept 
along  by  adjournment  for  months, — 
and  thus  a  scheme  of  Governor 
Gage's  was  defeated.  During  the 
siege  the  hall  was  used  as  a  store- 
house for  arms  and  furniture,  which 
the  patriots  were  obliged  to  give  up 
when  leaving  the  town.  Here  the 
king's  soldiers  had  their  theatrical 
performances,  to  afford  them  and  the 
Tories  a  pleasant  diversion  during 
the  monotonous  winter  of  1775-76. 
The  tragedy  of  "Zara"  and  the 
comedy  of  the  "Busybody"  were 
frequently     rendered,     and     a     local 
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farce,  written  by  General  Burgoyne, 
entitled  "The  Blockade  of  Bos- 
ton." 

Despite  all  this  desecration,  we  can 
but  be  thankful  to  General  Howe  that 
Faneuil  Hall  was  left  to  us  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  was  found  to  be  when 
General  Washington  entered  the 
town  after  the  evacuation.  It  has, 
however,  been  an  occasion  for  regret 
that  some  of  the  portraits  were  either 
destroyed  or  carried  away  with  the 
army.  But  that  of  Peter  Faneuil  is 
thought  to  have  suffered  violence  at 
the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  thereby 
showed  their  contempt  for  Benjamin 
and  Peter  Faneuil,  nephews  of  Peter, 
the  benefactor,  who  were  Tories,  and 
left  the  country  with  the  army  of  the 
king  and  many  noted  men  and 
women  of  the  colony. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  evac- 
uation before  Faneuil  Hall  was  used 
again  for  the  town  meetings,  as  time 
was  required  to  put  the  hall  back  into 
its  ordinary  condition ;  but  it  was  in 
readiness  for  the  grand  dinner  in 
August,  1778,  given  by  John  Han- 
cock, then  ex-president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  Count  D'Es- 
taing,  the  French  admiral,  and  about 
five  hundred  of  his  officers  and  men. 
It  was  an  occasion  when  the  Boston 
market  afforded  so  few  supplies  that 
Hancock  was  forced  to  send  to  Provi- 
dence for  necessaries  of  life.  The 
town  was  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition in  1781,  when,  on  October  3, 
the  merchants  entertained  the  French 
officers  in  recognition  of  the  protec- 
tion they  had  given  to  the  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  February  of 
1784,  Washington's  birthday  succeed- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  observed 
by  illuminating  the  Cradle  of  Liberty, 
and  holding  a  grand  festival.  In 
1789  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  was 
-.granted  .to  the  negroes  of  the  town, 
in  which  to  hear  an  African  preacher 
"lately  arrived  with  a  good  recom- 
mendation." 

Besides  the  many  occasional  meet- 
ings for  festivity,  there  were  the  reg- 
ular annual  meetings  of  the  Ancient 


and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, 
which  has  always  enjoyed  certain 
privileges  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  an- 
nual feast  for  the  visiting  board  of 
the  school  committee  was  always 
spread  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  much  ceremony, — the 
compensation  to  these  dignitaries  be- 
ing the  dinner,  "with  all  the  liquors 
that  may  be  wanted,"  and  the  honor 
which  was  envied  by  the  professional 
men  of  the  town.  In  the  year  1784 
the  merchants  of  Boston  gave  a  din- 
ner in  the  hall  to  the  honor  of  La- 
fayette. At  each  toast,  thirteen  can- 
non were  discharged  in  Market 
Square  by  the  train  of  artillery  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Davis.  A 
picture  of  Washington  had  been  con- 
cealed by  drapery,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  the  banquet  it  was  unveiled, 
the  Marquis  rose  to  his  feet,  clapped 
his  hands  and  manifested  much  tender 
emotion  as  he  gazed  on  the  features 
of  his  old  commander.  An  ornament 
of  the  hall,  not  before  mentioned,  was 
the  bust  of  President  Washington, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Christian  Gallager, 
placed  there  about  ten  years  before 
the  Father  of  his  Country  completed 
his  life.  In  July,  1786,  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Adams  were  constituted  a  com- 
mittee to  order  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  top  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  authorized  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  bell  to  be  hung  in  the 
cupola.  From  this  we  infer  that  the 
income  of  the  lottery,  which  had 
dragged  along  till  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  did  not  prove  sufficient 
to  supply  the  market  bell,  that  given 
with  the  house  by  Peter  Faneuil  hav- 
ing been  made  useless  by  the  fire  of 
1 761. 

When  George  Washington,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  entered  Boston  in 
March,  1776,  he  expressed  much 
gratitude  for  the  good  condition  of 
Faneuil  Hall ;  and  when  he  came  in 
1789,  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  banqueted 
in  the  same  hall,  where  many  noted 
guests  and  old  soldiers  again  met  him 
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face   to   face   and   exchanged    cordial 
greetings. 

On  August  9,  1797,  John  Adams 
was  honored  as  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  celebration  and 
banquet  in  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 
This  gathering  was  not  confined  to 
the  people  of  Boston,  but  the  entire 
state  was  represented  in  this  testi- 
monial of  regard  to  the  honored  son 
of  Massachusetts. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Smibert 
Faneuil  'Hall,  let  us  take  a  look  up- 
wards and  see  the  cupola  and  bell 
deck  occupying  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
and  above  it  the  weather  vane — the 
grasshopper — which  has  long  been 
an  important  feature  of  Dock  Square. 
This  magnified  grasshopper  was 
made  by  "that  cunning  artificer,"  Dea- 
con Shem  Drowne,  in  the  year 
1742,  at  the  order  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
when  his  gift  was  nearing  com- 
pletion. It  has  withstood  the  vicis- 
situdes of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years.  This  grasshopper  has  never 
become  a  burden,  although  it  has  on 
three  occasions  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. In  the  autumn  of  1755, 
when  Boston  was  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations by  an  earthquake,  this  insect, 
as  we  have  noted,  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  but  rallied  minus  one  leg, 
which  was  supplied  by  a  son  of  Shem 
Drowne,  by  virtue  of  a  vote  of  the 
selectmen  in  May,  1756,  "to  fix  up 
the  vane  upon  the  market,  which  was 
thrown  down  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  the  1 8th  of  November  last,  and  re- 
pair the  steeple."  It  seems  to  have 
passed  through  the  fire  of  1761,  and  in 
1889,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  evac- 
uation, when  the  flag  was  being  low- 
ered, the  grasshopper  fell  to  the  street 
and  was  somewhat  damaged.  A  well 
known  archaeologist  interviewed  the 
insect,  and  tells  us  that,  while  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  inquiry,  the  grass- 
hopper has  carried  his  credentials  in 
his  vest  pocket.  Although  somewhat 
worn,  the  interpretation  is  as  follows: 
"Shem  Drowne  made  it,  May  25, 
J  742.  To  my  Brethren  &  fellow 
Grasshoppers.     Fell  in  y°  year  1755, 


Nov1".  18,  early  in  ye  morning,  by  a 
Great  Earthquake — by  my  Old  Master 
Above.  .  .  .  Again  like  to  have  met 
with  my  Utter  Ruin  by  fire,  but  hop- 
ping Timely  from  my  Public  scitua- 
tion,  came  off  with  Broken  bones, 
and  Much  Bruised,  cured  and  fixed 
.  .  .  old  Masters  Son  Thomas 
Drowne,  June  28th  1768,  and  though 
I  will  promise  to  Discharge  my  of- 
fice yet  I  shall  vary  as  ye  wind." 

The  grasshopper  was  repaired  by 
E.  Vinal  in  1852,  and  in  1889  by 
Frank  A.  Worthly,  who  supplied  new 
eyes,  horns  and  two  new  feet.  When 
taken  from  its  position  in  the  autumn 
of  1898,  preparatory  to  the  general 
rebuilding,  the  vane  presented  a  most 
weather-beaten  appearance,  but  by 
the  skilful  workmanship  of  E.  B.  Bad- 
ger and  Sons  it  was  repaired  and  re- 
turned to  its  time-honored  perch. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the 
Commonwealth  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment occasioned  a  demand  for  a 
more  commodious  town  hall.  But 
public  sentiment  was  so  strong  that 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty, 
could  hot  be  given  up;  and  in  1805  it 
was  decided  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  it. 
The  selectmen  were  a  committee  for 
the  purpose ;  and  Charles  Bulfinch, 
their  chairman,  was  selected  as  the 
architect.  His  work  as  architect  of 
the  State  House,  then  but  recently 
completed,  was  all  the  recommenda- 
tion that  he  needed.  The  hall  was 
doubled  in  width.  This  was  done  by 
removing  the  wall  on  the  northerly 
side,  leaving  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  floor  timbers  were  found  to 
rest  when  work  was  commenced  in 
The    southerly    side    was    not 


disturbed,  and  was  in  1898  found  to 
be  as  firm  as  when  erected  in  1742. 
There  are,  however,  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  fire  of  1761  to  be  seen 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  brick  wall. 
The  house  was  made  higher  by  add- 
ing one  story,  which  made  it  possible 
to  admit  of  the  galleries  on  three 
sides,  after  the  pattern  seen  in  the 
meeting-houses  of  that  time  in  New 
EnHand.     These  were   added  at  the 
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level  of  the  old  ceiling,  resting  upon 
Doric  columns,  which  arrangement 
admitted  of  a  hall  seventy-six  feet 
square  and  twenty-eight  feet  in 
height,  On  the  exterior  a  third  order 
of  pilasters  and  arches  was  added  to 
tire  two  of  the  original  edifice,  there 
being  no  variation  either  in  outline  or 
in  detail  through  the  increase  of  size. 
These  columns  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  walls,  being  merely 
ornaments.  The  cupola  with  all  that 
accompanied  it  was  moved  from  the 
centre  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  roof 
as  now  seen.  The  amount  expended 
on  the  house  in  1805-6  was  about 
$56,700.  It  was  provided  in  part  by 
sale  of  land  on  Fort  Hill,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  raised  by  taxation.  The 
agents  in  the  work  were  allowed  ten 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  As  the  annual 
March  town  meeting  of  1806  was  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  it  appears  that  all 
this  work  was  done  in  less  than  one 
year. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people 
of  Boston  were  again  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall  to  protest  against  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain — "in 
the  unprovoked  attack  on  the  United 
States  armed  ship  Chesapeake  by  the 
British  ship  Leopard!'  They  declare 
it  to  be  "a  wanton  outrage  upon  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  a  direct 
violation  of  our  national  honor  and 
an  infringement  of  our  national  rights- 
and  sovereignty."  They  then  de- 
clared that  "embargo  is  war  in  dis- 
guise and  is  soon  to  be  followed  by 
open  war."  Early  in  1812  the  people 
met  here  and  passed  resolutions, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  out  to  each 
town  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  reso- 
lutions were  sent  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Again  the  hall  rung 
with  the  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
restoration  of  peace  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1812  war. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  made 
it  difficult  for  the  voters  to  exercise 
their  rights  at  the  polls  in  town  meet- 
ings in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1822  the  old  form  of  town 
government,    under    which    so    much 


history  had  been  made,  gave  way  to 
that  of  the  modern  city ;  and  here  the 
people  met  on  Wednesday,  May  I, 
1822,  when  the  "town  fathers"  laid 
down  their  sceptres  and  the  new  offi- 
cials were  inaugurated.  The  Boston 
town  meeting  was  over.  Since  that 
time  Faneuil  Hall  has  been  devoted  to 
convocations  of  a  social  and  patriotic 
nature.  It  has  resounded  to  the  utter- 
ances of  great  men  upon  themes  that 
have  stirred  the  nation.  Here  Daniel 
Webster  moved  the  people  by  his  elo- 
quence, notably  in  1826,  when  he  de- 
livered a  eulogy  on  the  two  ex-Presi- 
dents, Adams  and  Jefferson,  who 
died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that 
year.  Here  in  1837  Wendell  Phillips 
made  his  maiden  speech,  which 
turned  the  tide  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Channing's  abolition  resolutions. 
The  great  series  of  antislavery  meet- 
ings here  for  a  generation  made  the 
old  walls  echo  with  an  eloquence  such 
as  Boston  had  not  heard  since,  the 
days  of  Otis  and  Sam  Adams.  Ev- 
erett, Choate,  Sumner,  Parker,  Hil- 
lard  and  many  others  whose  names  ap- 
pear upon  the  immortal  scroll  of  the. 
nation  have  here  given  utterance  to 
profound  thought  and  -  convincing 
argument.  Many  great  men  of  other 
countries  have  been  entertained  in  the 
Bulfinch  Faneuil  Hall,  among  them 
Lord  Ashburton,  the  promoter,  with 
Webster,  of  the  treaty  which  bears  his 
name.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  after- 
ward Louis  Philippi,  king  of  France, 
was  a  guest  here.- 

Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
free  speech  has  not  l always  had  the 
platform  in  Faneuil  Hall.  On  March 
31,  1847,  a  temperance  meeting, 
at  which  Deacon  Grant  presided, 
was  broken  up;  and  in  1850,  Novem- 
ber 15,  a  free-soil  meeting  was 
broken  up.  There  were  stirring 
scenes  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1863 
the  police  department  met  in  the  hall, 
under  the  chief,  for  military  drill ;  and 
in  1870  the  police  held  a  grand  ball 
to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
abled soldiers.  After  the  great  fire 
of  1872  the  post  office  was  moved  to 
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Faneuil  Hall  for  temporary  quarters. 
In  1873,  on  April  5,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  from  the  wrecked 
steamer  Atlantic  were  sheltered  here 
when  en  route  for  New  York. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety at  one  time  had  its  meetings 
here ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Mechanic  Association  for- 
merly held  its  fairs  in  Faneuil  and 
Quincy  halls,  connected  by  a  bridge 
across  the  street.  The  bodies  of 
noted  public  men  have  laid  in  state  in 
Faneuil  Hall — Anson  Burlingame, 
who  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  who  died  in 
1883.  The  latter  lay  on  the  same  plat- 
form where  in  his  ardent  youth  he  had 
uttered  his  first  scathing  denuncia- 
tions of  the  slave  power  and  its  de- 
fenders. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company  early  found  'shelter  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  Robert  Keayne,  a 
prominent  merchant  and  somewhat 
eccentric  citizen  of  the  town,  was  the 
leading  charter  member  of  the  com- 
pany in  1638,  and  by  his  will,  pro- 
bated in  May,  1656,  he  gave  a  legacy 
of  £300  to  the  town  for  a  town  house 
in  which  there  should  be  an  armory 
for  the  benefit  of  "that  noble  society 
of  the  Artillery  Company."  Keayne's 
legacy  was  applied  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  town  house  in 
1657-58.  In  this  structure  at  the  head 
of  State  Street,  through  its  various 
changes,  the  company  had  their  ar- 
mory for  nearly  a  century.  The  town, 
through  accepting  the  legacy,  was 
under  obligations  to  make  provision 
for  the  artillery  company;  hence  after 
the  acceptance  of  Peter  Faneuil's  gift 
as  a  town  house,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  company  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  Tn  April,  T746,  it  appears  that 
the  organization  held  a  meeting  there, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  they 
seem  to  have  recognized  it  as  their 
armory ;  and  very  soon  after  they  were 
fully  Fettled  there,  they  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  fire  of  1761.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Faneuil  Flail  the  company 
took  measures  to  preserve  their  dig- 


nity and  honor  through  adopting  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  governor  and 
council  be  invited  on  the  anniversary 
when  the  officers  were  elected,  and 
that  there  be  an  entertainment  in  the 
hall, — the  expenses  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  commissioned  officers.  The 
refreshments  were  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  "punch,  wine  and  bread  and 
nothing  more."  It  was  explicitly 
stated  that  pipes  and  tobacco  be  ex- 
cluded, and  that  the  company  and 
guests  be  dismissed  in  time  to  prevent 
the  expense  of  candles.  But  such  fru- 
gality did  not  continue  long ;  the  early 
Boston  appetite  called  for  a  more 
elaborate  bill  of  fare.  In  1763  cheese 
was  allowed,  and  it  was  recorded  in 
the  News  Letter  that  "a  plentiful  re- 
past was  given  by  the  newly  elected 
officers,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when  many 
healths  were  drank."  The  first  Mon- 
day of  June  was  the  day  for  the  annual 
election  and  the  formalities  that  ac- 
companied it,  which,  with  but  slight 
alterations,  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  At  early  morn  the  fife 
and  drum  are  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  as  the  officers  for  that  purpose 
go  about  to  the  residences  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  thereby 
give  the  familiar  summons  for  them 
to  assemble  at  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
company,  passing  out  of  the  hall,  form 
in  line  in  South  Market  Street,  pass 
up  State,  Washington  and  School 
streets,  and  over  to  the  State  House, 
where  they  receive  the  governor  and 
other  guests,  whom  they  escort  to  a 
church,  where  they  give  attention  to  a 
sermon  and  musical  program ;  from 
the  church  the  company  escort  their 
guests  to  Faneuil  Hall,  where  there 
is  a  reception,  and  dinner  follows. 
Thirteen  toasts  are  offered  and  duly 
recognized.  During  the  speaking  the 
governor  leaves  the  hall  and  returns 
to  the  State  House,  where  he  is  later 
received  by  the  company  and  escorted 
to  the  Common,  and  the  formality  of 
the  inauguration  of  officers  is  com- 
pleted. The  governor  is  escorted  back 
to  the  State  House,  and  the  company 
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returns    to    Faneuil    Hall    and    feasts 
upon  the  fragments  of  the  dinner. 

The  political  sentiment  of  the  times 
is  easily  detected  by  reviewing  the 
records  of  the  company  as  they  have 
held  their  meeting  in  this  historic 
building.  In  1767  it  is  recorded  that 
"many  loyal  healths  were  drank." 
For  several  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  hostile  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  company  had  frequent 
meetings  for  exercise ,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1774,  preceding  the  regular 
May  training,  they  exercised  each 
Friday  evening.  They  seem  not  to 
have  been  there  after  the  Port  Bill 
went  into  effect,  until  1786.  While 
the  company  entire  was  not  found  in 
the  Provincial  army,  many  of  the 
members  were  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  the  artillery  com- 
pany has  not  been  intended  for  the 
field ;  but  its  object  has  been  to  foster 
the  military  spirit  through  keeping  to- 
gether those  who  have  done  valiant 
service,  extend  the  hand  of  sympathy, 
and  preserve  in  unbroken  succession 
an  honored  institution  brought  from 
the  homes  beyond  the  sea,  and  trans- 
planted in  New  England  by  Robert 
Keayne. 

In  the  autumn  of  1786,  when  there 
was  political  unrest  in  the  state  and 
Shays's  Rebellion  took  place,  the  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  was  called 
together  in  Faneuil  Hall,  "every  mem- 
ber to  appear  compleat  with  twenty- 
five  rounds  of  powder  and  ball,  with 
every  equipment  necessary  to  com- 
pleat a  soldier  for  immediate  service." 
Another  occasion  when  the  Ancients 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for 
duty  was  during  the  second  war  with 
England.  On  Septemoer  10,  1814, 
Captain  William  Howe  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order:  "It  becomes  the  dutv  of 
every  man  at  this  moment  of  danger 
to  know  his  post,  and  repair  to  it  on 
the  first  alarm,  whether  by  night  or 
day.  The  members  of  this  company, 
not  in  commission  in  the  militia,  will 
therefore,  on  the  alarm  being  given, 
repair  to  their  armory  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  there  wait  further  orders." 


On  the  annual  election  day  of  1787 
the  annalist  records:  "Finished  the 
day  with  those  pleasing  sensations 
which  friendship,  good  humor  and 
conviviality  inspire."  He  also  adds: 
"At  dinner  the  corps  were  honored 
with  the  company  of  the  honorable 
French  and  Dutch  consuls,  several  of 
the  reverend  clergy  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  gentlemen." 

On  June  2,  1788,  the  sesqui-centen- 
nial  of  the  company  was  observed  with 
ceremony  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion. The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Osgood  of  Medford — "a  sensible  and 
well  adapted  sermon."  The  report  of 
the  day's  proceedings  was  quite  like 
that  of  a  century  later,  and  in  fact  the 
floral  decorations  for  Faneuil  Hall 
would  have  been  regarded  as  elegant 
in  1888.  They  were  made  a  prom- 
inent feature  and  given  national  sig- 
nificance. At  the  entrance  of  the 
building  was  seen  an  arch  hung  with 
fragrant  flowers,  bearing-  on  the  key- 
stone the  suggestive  words:  "In- 
corporated 1638."  "At  the  head  of 
the  hall  were  seven  pillars  or  wreaths 
decorated  with  flowers,  emblematic  of 
the  seven  states  that  had  then  adopted 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  on  the 
keystone  of  the  arches  were  painted 
in  large  characters  the  names  of 
the  states,  and  behind  them  were 
fixed  figures,  almost  as  large  as  life, 
representing  their  Excellencies,  the 
presidents  of  the  Federal  and  Massa- 
chusetts conventions.  The  beautiful 
arrangements  and  symmetry  of  these 
decorations  excited  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  company  as 
well  as  of  numerous  spectators.  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  music  of 
an  excellent  band  added  great  zest  to 
the  entertainment." 

The  thirteen  toasts,  which  doubtless 
became  a  custom  of  the  company  on 
that  occasion,  were  suggestive  of  the 
political  situation,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  Governor  and  Common- 
wealth ;  The  United  States ;  Speedy 
completion  of  the  Federal  edifice : 
Louis  XVI,  our  illustrious  ally,  and 
the  friendly  Powers  of  Europe ;  The 
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Day ;  General  Washington ;  The 
Militia  of  Massachusetts ;  May  our 
citizens  prize  the  honor  of  being 
soldiers,  and  our  sailors  never  forget 
that  they  are  citizens ;  Our  illustrious 
ancestors  who  first  laid  the  foundation 
of  military  knowledge  in  America  by 
the  institution  of  this  company ;  May 
benevolence  and  peace  so  far  influence 
the  citizens  of  the  world  that  the  im- 
plements of  war  may  with  safety  be 
converted  into  tools  of  husbandry ; 
The  President  and  University  in 
Cambridge ;  Freedom  and  peace  to  all 
mankind. 

The  election  of  1790  was  one  of 
great  interest.  It  was  the  first  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  choice  of  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Ancients 
had  as  their  guests,  in  addition  to  Gov- 
ernor John  Hancock  and  council,  the 
consuls  of  France,  Holland  and  Swe- 
den, and  many  noted  men  in  civic  life. 
Faneuil  Hall  again  became  the  ad- 
miration of  the  lovers  of  floral  beauty. 
"The  entrance  formed  an  arch,  sup- 
porting the  orchestra,  where  the  band 
performed  during  the  dinner.  At  the 
head  of  the  hall  was  a  grand  arch, 
from  the  keystone  of  which  hung  a 
golden  fleur-de-lis.  In  the  rear  of  this, 
in  the  centre  window,  was  placed  an 
obelisk,  finely  executed  by  Mr.  John- 
son. The  base  was  formed  by  a  bust 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
encircled  with  a  glory,  and  the  in- 
scription: 'The  lustre  of  his  actions 
shines  with  triumphant  brightness, 
and  spreads  a  glory  around  him.' 
Over  this,  at  the  top  of  the  obelisk, 
was  an  all-seeing  eye,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion: T  protect  the  faithful.'  Above 
this  was  a  winged  cherub  represented 
as  crowning  the  President  with  a 
chaplet  of  laurel.  The  expressed  ad- 
miration for  Washington  was  doubt- 
less enhanced  by  his  recent  visit  to 
Boston  and  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  decorations  at  the  dinner  on  each 
succeeding  election  day  were  of  great 
interest,  and  especially  in  1800,  when 
the  death  of  Washington  was  remem- 
bered,   also    the    death    of    Governor 


Sumner  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Gill.  On  this  occasion  Stuart's  paint- 
ing of  Washington  was  encircled  by 
sixteen  hearts,  which  bore  in  golden 
letters:  'We  are  one,  and  Washington, 
that  friend  of  mankind,  lives  within 
us.'  'He  shines  neither  with  false 
nor  borrowed  light.'  ' 

In  1803  the  chamber  over  the  main 
auditorium,  Faneuil  Hall,  was  fitted 
for  an  armory.  The  artillery  company 
was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  house 
preparatory  to  the  rebuilding,  yet  were 
reinstated  in  time  for  their  annual  elec- 
tion dinner  in  June,  1806.  For  many 
years  the  upper  apartments  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  companies  of  the  Bos- 
ton regiment  of  militia  and  the  artil- 
lery company  or  armories,  and  the 
large  hall  was  used  in  common ;  but 
at  length  the  latter  organization  was 
left  alone  where  it  remained  until 
obliged  to  vacate  in  preparation  for 
the  rebuilding  of  1898-99.  The 
needs  of  the  company,  the  oldest  mil- 
itary organization  on  the  continent  of 
America,  were  fully  considered  in  the 
plans  for  rebuilding;  and  the  newly 
fitted,  fireproof  Faneuil  Hall  affords 
an  apartment  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  of  the  will  of  Robert  Keavne 
of  1656:  "That  there  be  a  room  in  the 
very  heart  and  securest  part  of  the 
town  for  a  magazine  for  arms,  where 
they  can  scour  and  tend  the  arms,  and 
lay  them  up  and  keep  them,  which 
will  be  a  comely  sight  for  strangers  to 
see,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  room 
and  also  of  the  town  where  the  sol- 
diers may  arm  themselves  every  time 
they  go  to  exercise."  The  new  hall 
for  this  company  is  ample,  being 
seventy-seven  feet  long  and  forty- 
eight  and  one-half  feet  wide.  On 
the  walls  hang  the  portraits  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  company,  procured  at  a 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money  ;  while 
many  other  ornaments  about  the  apart- 
ments contribute  to  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  the  hall.  The  company  have 
expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fit- 
ting their  apartments,  in  addition  to 
the  liberal  sum  appropriated  by  the  city. 

The   historical    interest   of   Faneuil 
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Hall  is  increased  by  the  paintings, 
busts  and  other  adornments  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  paintings  is  a 
canvas  sixteen  *by  thirty  feet,  repre- 
senting Daniel  Webster  replying  to 
Hayne,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  January,  1830.  This  occupies  a 
central  position  at  the  rear  of  the  plat- 
form. It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
portraits  given  by  Samuel  Parkman 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  That  of  Peter 
Faneuil  is  in  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed, or  which  disappeared  during 
the  siege.  It  was  copied  by  Colonel 
Henry  Sargent  from  a  smaller  one,  a 
gift  to  the  Art  Museum  from  Miss 
Jones,  a  grandchild  of  Peter  Faneuil's 
sister,  Mary  Ann.  The  full  length 
portrait  of  Washington  is  the  work  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  was  presented  to 
the  town  in  1806.  The  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift  is  on  file  at  the  City 
Hall.  The  portraits  of  Hancock, 
Warren,  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams'  are  by  Copley.  That 
of  Anson  Burlingame  was  painted  by 
A.  H.  Bicknell,  and  given  by  Na- 
thaniel B.  Shurtleff,  Joseph  F.  Paul 
and  associates.  Other  portraits  are 
those  of  Samuel  Adams,  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Governor  Andrew,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Caleb  Strong,  Com- 
modore Preble,  General  Knox,  Rums 
Choate,  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Winslow  and  Wendell  Phillips. 
There  are  marble  busts  of  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams  and  Daniel 
Webster.  There  are  also  steel  engrav- 
ings of  Right  Honorable  General 
Conway  and  Colonel  Isaac  Barree  in 
place  of  the  oil  paintings  destroyed 
during  the  siege. 

The  clock  in  the  rear  of  the  hall 
was  given  by  the  school  children  of 
Boston  in  1850.  The  eagle  was  for- 
merly in  the  old  United  States  Bank, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
the  building  was  purchased  by  the 
State  Bank,  and  the  eagle  was  given 
a  place  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  Bulfinch  Faneuil  Hall  of  1806 
remained  substantially  the  same  as 
when  completed,  until  the  summer  of 


1898,  although  fears  had  been  enter- 
tained as  to  its  safety,  danger  from 
fire  having  been  imminent,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hall  being  entirely  of  wood. 
There  were  evident  signs  of  weakness 
in  the  sagging  of  timbers  and  leaning 
of  the  tower,  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
cided to  reconstruct  the  building. 
The  appropriation  at  first  made  by  the 
city  was  $80,000,  but,  proving  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  increased  to  $103,000,  to- 
gether with  $1,500  for  furniture. 

The  architectural  work  was  done  in 
the  architects'  division  of  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  city  of 
which  Professor  F.  W.  Chandler  was 
the  consulting  architect,  Frank  W. 
Howard  being  chief  the  work  at  the 
hall  being  in  charge  of  Superintend- 
ent A.  E.  Anderson.  The  contract  for 
the  labor  was  made  with  Messrs. 
Woodbury  and  Leighton,  the  well 
known  builders.  The  contract  was 
signed  July  1,  1898,  and  the  hall  was 
ready  for  use  early  in  October,  1899. 
So  exactly  were  the  plans  made  and 
the  work  executed,  that  no  violence 
was  done  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  people  who  love  the  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty. The  wood  and  combustible  ma- 
terial were  removed  and  iron,  with 
steel  and  stone,  put  in  its  place  in  such 
perfect  manner,  that  the  hall  lost 
nothing  of  its  identity,  and  when 
opened  again  to  the  public  in  the 
autumn  of  1899,  it  was  Faneuil  Hall 
with  all  its  sacred  memories.  The  plans 
of  the  1898  construction  provided  for 
rebuilding  the  cupola  after  the  pat- 
tern of  1806,  which  followed  Smibert 
in  all  but  location,  and  were  executed 
in  steel  and  copper.  The  steel  bell  of 
the  present  time  was  cast  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1866  and  placed  on  the  hall 
on  April  15,  1867.  The  bell  is  five 
feet  in  height,  six  feet  in  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  three  feet  and  six  inches 
at  top.  Its  thickness  is  five  inches. 
Its  weight  is  5,860  pounds. 

The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  were  made  attractive  by  an  ef- 
fective treatment  of  colonial  colors, — 
white  and  old  gold  and  soft  buffs,  rich 
reds  and  greens  being  the  prevailing 
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colors  throughout.  The  main  en- 
trance to  Faneuil  Hall  was  never  satis- 
factory, so  unpretentious  being  the 
doorways  that  many  an  intelligent 
tourist  has  inquired  where  they  could 
be  found  when  he  was  directly  in  front  of 
them  ;  but  this  disappointing  feature 
might  have  been  accepted  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  one  purpose  of  Peter 
Faneuil  was  to  provide  a  market,  and 
that  the  hall  was  an  after  considera- 
tion. This  main  entrance  was  always 
a  hindrance  to  a  correct  conception  of 
the  building,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremely awkward  rise  of  the  steps. 
These  were  replaced  by  Milford  gran- 
ite steps,  which  extend  across  the 
three  openings  and  tie  them  together, 
making  one  satisfactory  entrance. 
The  old  lanterns  and  wrought  iron 
brackets  which  embellished  the  en- 
trance of  1806  were  reproduced 
identically  and  fitted  for  the  electric 
current.  The  wooden  balusters  and 
treads  were  superseded  by  wrought 
iron  work,  but  the  same  old  cherry 
hand  rail  which  had  been  clasped  by 
thousands  of  famous  men  and  women 
was  used  in  part  in  the  rebuilding. 
The  stair  columns,  like  all  other  col- 
umns throughout  the  building,  were 
reproduced,  made  of  steel  inside  and 
finished  in  cement.  The  floors  of  the 
hallways  are  of  tiazzo — a  broken  mar- 
ble of  "variegated  color"  laid  in  cement 
and  rubbed  down  to  secure  a  perfectly 
smooth  polished  surface — having  a 
border  of  gray  Knoxville  marble.  The 
preserved  and  restored  wooden  doors 
of  i860  bear  testimony  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  public  sentiment. 
The  wrought  iron  hinges  on  which 
they  had  swung  almost  a  century  were 
satisfactory  and  continued  in  their 
places.  The  old  cut-glass  knobs, 
familiar  to  generations  of  frequenters 
of  the  hall,  were  retained, — being  left 
to  remind  those  yet  to  come  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  fixtures  a  century  ago. 
Tn     preserving    the    Bulfinch     archi- 


tecture, due  attention  was  given  to  the 
several  apartments  of  the  building. 
The  custodian's  room,  leading  from 
the  stairway  hall,  was  embellished  by 
a  handsome  mantel  the  entire  width 
of  the  chimney  breast,  having  a  facing 
of  green  marble.  In  the  correspond- 
ing room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall  was  placed  a  smaller  mantel  with 
a  fire  opening  composed  of  brick  of  an 
old  Dutch  pattern.  The  chaste  beauty 
of  the  main  auditorium  is  more  fully 
appreciated  when  free  from  the  canvas 
ornaments  so  familiar  to  people  of  re- 
cent generations,  and  which  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  part  with ;  but  the 
largest  picture — which  has  so  long 
hung  in  the  rear  of  the  platform — has 
obscured  the  beauty  of  this  particular 
display  of  Bulfinch  architecture,  for  it 
is  here  that  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures are  found,  which  the  public 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  remain 
in  view,  could  it  have  been  done  with- 
out sacrificing  the  representation  of 
Webster's  reply  to  'Hayne.  The  first- 
story  windows  with  their  semi-circu- 
lar heads  and  keystones,  consisting  of 
carved  busts,  are  surmounted  by  a 
festoon  panel  which,  like  the  caps  of 
the  columns,  is  picked  out  in  gold. 
The  decorative  feature  of  the  ceiling 
consists  of  the  conventional  lotus  leaf 
design.  In  arranging  for  the  lighting 
of  the  hall,  due  attention  was  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  bronze  brackets 
of  colonial  design. 

It  thus  appears  that  but  little  of  the 
original  Faneuil  Hall  remains  to-day. 
Yet  through  the  painstaking  care  of 
the  successors  of  Smibert,and  through 
the  exacting  sentiment  of  successive 
generations  of  Boston  patriots,  in 
harmony  with  a  broader  circle,  it  is 
Fanenil  Hall  still,  the  hall  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  our  New  England  forum, 
a  monument  to  Peter  Faneuil,  the 
Huguenot  merchant,  whose  name 
should  ever  be  kent  high  on  the  long 
list  of  the  benefactors  of  Boston. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  GREATNESS. 


By  Lewis  E.  MacBrayne. 


APTAIN  EBEN  SEA- 
VEY  told  it  to  his  wife 
one  morning  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  she  repeated 
it  to  her  sister,  who 
was  married  and  lived 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  street ;  and  the  sister  in  turn  re- 
lated it  to  her  husband's  cousin ;  and 
the  latter  gave  the  story  to  the  post- 
mistress, who  was  his  niece ;  and  be- 
fore many  hours  it  was  known  to  the 
majority  of  people  in  Cape  Porpoise. 
The  history  of  the  town  went  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  when 
Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  as  there  was  no  record  that  any 
inhabitant  ever  had  left  the  Cape  un- 
less removed  by  death,  it  had  come 
about,  by  intermarriage,  that  every 
native  was  related  in  some  degree  to 
every  other  native;  and  the  result  was 
a  rapid-transit  gossip  that  often 
amazed  the  unsuspecting  visitor. 

Cape  Porpoise  was  not  a  summer 
resort  in  the  popular  understanding 
of  the  words.  There  were  two  or 
three  hotels,  but  they  were  modest  in 
size,  and  the  highest  rate  for  board 
was  seven  dollars  a  week.  Two  or 
three  miles  away  there  was  a  fash- 
ionable resort  at  Kennebunkport, 
with  hotels  along  the  river  and  by  the 
sea,  with  yachting,  bathing,  canoeing, 
driving,  bowling,  tennis,  "hops"  and 
all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  a 
place  favorably  known.  There  were 
celebrities  also, — Episcopal  bishops, 
famous  artists,  a  novelist  and  occa- 
sionally a  governor.  But  at  the  Cape 
there  were  no  tennis  courts  and  no 
bowling  alleys ;  the  boats  were  all 
owned  by  the  fishermen,  and  gener- 
ally smelled  of  fish ;  the  coast  was  too 
rocky  for  bathing;  the  three  village 
stores  sold  only  the  commodities  of 
life ;  and  the  butcher  and  the  milkman 


could  not  be  induced  to  call  oftener 
than  three  times  a  week.  With  this 
brief  statement  of  conditions,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  soil  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  nourish  celebrities. 

Yet  the  Cape  had  a  certain  summer 
population  that  returned  to  it  year 
after  year.  There  were  men  and 
women  from  distant  cities,  who  had 
grown  to  love  the  rugged  coast  line 
indented  by  picturesque  creeks,  the 
semicircle  of  Maine  pines  and 
spruces  that  joined  with  the  sea  in 
encompassing  the  town,  the  winding 
roads  with  their  wild  rose  hedges,  the 
innocent  freedom  from  conventional- 
ity. When,  brain  weary  from  the 
labor  of  the  year,  the  lumbering  stage- 
coach carried  them  through  the  fra- 
grant woods  from  the  Port  to  the 
Cape,  they  entered  it  without  title  or 
social  position.  Literally  speaking, 
they  wore  their  old  clothes  through- 
out the  summer.  Only  thus  were  they 
tolerated. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  un- 
necessary preamble  to  what  Captain 
Seavey  told  to  his  wife  one  morning 
in  August,  and  what  later  became  the 
news  of  the  whole  town.  It  was,  in 
itself,  a  very  brief  statement,  being  in 
efTect  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  John  Simp- 
son would  spend  two  weeks  at  the 
Cape  and  would  board  at  the  Seavey 
House.  But  the  news,  being  contrary 
to  all  tradition,  was  discussed  on  the 
highways,  on  the  fish  wall,  in  the  lob- 
ster houses  and  at  the  village  post  of- 
fice. Simon  Ledwig  brought  it  up  in 
the  latter  place,  at  a  council  of  the 
town  elders,  hearty  old  fellows,  whose 
faces  were  never  free  from  salt,  and 
whose  laughter  crackled  like  a  sail  in 
an  uncertain  breeze. 

"Doant  know  as  I'm  going  to  move 
out  of  taown,"  said  Simon,  in  a  tone 
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of  quaint  humor,  pacing  the  floor,  as 
was  his  habit,  during  a  recital  of  facts ; 
"and  I  sha  n't  put  on  my  Sunday 
clothes,  nuther." 

"You  ain't  in  politics,  hey,  Simon?" 
suggested  Captain  John  Marsh. 

"Nuther  be  you,"  replied  Simon 
tartly,  at  which  sally  there  was  hearty 
laughter, — for  the  captain  had  been  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  selectman 
five  years  before  and  had  been  de- 
feated. Memories  were  good  at  the 
Cape,  and  a  joke  improved  with  age. 

"Here's  Cap'n  Seavey,  now,"  said 
one  of  the  men ;  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  by  that  name  entered.  He 
had  come  from  his  lobster  traps,  and 
still  wore  his  rubber  boots.  His  voice 
was  like  a  trumpet,  and  his  face  was 
toughened  and  tanned  a  russet  color 
by  the  sea  air. 

"S'pose  you've  all  heard,"  he  roared 
cheerily.  "Expecting  him  on  the 
coach  this  afternoon.  Them  fellers 
always  keep  their  appintments." 

"What's  he  coming  here  fur, 
Cap'n?" 

"What's  he  coming  here  fur!"  The 
voice  of  the  captain  expressed  such 
scorn  that  the  man  who  had  made  the 
inquiry  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject at  greater  length. 

The  post  office  was  at  the  junction 
of  two  roads,  and  the  coach  would 
pass  there  on  the  way  to  the  Seavey 
House,  stopping  long  enough  to 
throw  off  the  mail  bag.  This  would 
be  the  point,  beyond  dispute,  to  ob- 
tain the  first  good  look  at  the  Con- 
gressman. 

The  tide  of  that  day  was  full  in  the 
morning,  and  by  afternoon  it  had 
gone  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  creeks 
bare  and  the  fish  houses  high  in  the 
air  on  their  wooden  posts.  The  fish 
houses  were  deserted  long  before  the 
hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  and 
the  council  of  the  elders  in  the  -back 
part  of  the  post  office  soon  boasted  a 
full  attendance.  The  subject  of  con- 
versation that  afternoon  was  dogfish, 
— "dog-blasted  dogfish,"  as  Simon 
termed  them ;  and  when  Captain 
Marsh  remarked,  in  an  off-hand  way, 


that  the  coach  was  coming,  nobody 
appeared  to  be  at  all  interested  in  the 
announcement.  The  council  was  con- 
servative and  never  yielded.  When 
the  coach  had  come  down  the  winding 
roadway,  however,  and  the  horses  were 
reined  in  at  the  rear  door  of  the  post 
office,  there  was  a  sudden  interest  in 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  bag,  a  very 
sudden  interest,  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  group  of  boys  coming  up 
the  road. 

The  coach  contained  but  two 
passengers,  a  man  dressed  in  a  gray 
suit  and  wearing  a  hat  of  nearly  the 
same  color,  and  a  little  woman  with  a 
face  that  was  still  almost  dimpled, 
who  sat  up  very  straight  and  appeared 
to  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  scene 
before  her.  The  man  was  perhaps 
sixty  years  old.  The  woman  might 
have  been  younger. 

The  driver  had  just  thrown  off  the 
mail  bag,  and  was  gathering  up  the 
reins  again,  when  one  of  the  boys 
shouted:  "Three  cheers  for  the  Con- 
gressman!" 

There  was  an  instant's  conservative 
silence,  but,  the  boy  leading,  the 
cheers  were  given  by  the  younger 
men  present.  The  man  within  the 
coach  uncovered  his  head,  and  made 
a  deep  bow  to  the  crowd.  Then,  after 
a  brief  conversation  with  the  woman 
beside  him,  he  stood  up,  and  with  an- 
other bow,  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"I  thank  you  very  kindly,  my 
friends,  for  this  welcome,  so  unex- 
pected. I  have  come  among  you  to 
abide  for  a  little  time.  I  have  looked 
forward  to  this  day  with  a  pleasure 
that  you  cannot  understand.  It  is  my 
hope  soon  to  know  you  better,  to  meet 
you  at  your  own  homes.  Again  I 
thank  you." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  homely  fisherman. 
They  cheered  him  lustily  as  the  coach 
rolled  away,  and  the  subject  of  dog- 
fish was  not  mentioned  again  that 
dav. 

Before  many  days  had  passed  it  be- 
came current  rumor  in  the  town  that 
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Congressman  Simpson  represented  a 
district  "out  west."  That  region  was 
so  distant  and  uncertain  that  it  gave 
him  a  romance  that  finally  made  him 
but  little  less  than  the  representative 
of  all  the  people  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Had  any  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  Port  driven  out  to  the  Cape 
in  their  smart  rigs,  the  native  popula- 
tion would  have  disappeared  from 
view,  as  it  did  always  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  Congressman's  prog- 
ress into  popular  favor  was  rapid  and 
undisputed.  He  spent  half  an  hour 
in  the  post  office  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  and  on  the  day  following 
went  fishing  with  Simon  Ledwig. 
Simon  talked  of  nothing  else  all  that 
afternoon ;  and  when  the  Congress- 
man, out  for  a  walk  with  his  wife, 
passed  by  the  post  office  at  sunset,  he 
waved  a  solemn  salute  with  his  cap, 
and  then  left  the  town  council  and 
walked  with  a  show  of  dignity  back  to 
his  own  cottage. 

In  due  time  the  Congressman 
visited  the  fish  houses ;  and  then,  one 
evening,  he  joined  the  circle  at  the 
post  office, — and  the  night  became 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  At  first 
the  conversation  had  touched  only 
upon  general  topics,  and  was  limited 
by  the  restraint  felt  by  some  of  the 
fishermen,  until  Simon,  with  some 
hesitation,  asked  a  question  as  to  con- 
gressional duties  in  Washington,  and 
the  distinguished  visitor  began  to  tell, 
of  his  own  accord,  all  the  things  con- 
cerning which  they  desired  to  ask  and 
a  great  many  other  matters  that  were 
entirely  unknown  to  them.  He  spoke 
of  Congress  as  being  the  brain  of  the 
world's  greatest  republic,  and  of  the 
President  with  a  deference  that  made 
his  hearers  think  of  the  man  in  the 
White  House  in  the  light  of  one  made 
sacred  by  his  great  responsibilities. 
He  told  them  of  the  wide  avenues  in 
Washington,  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  buildings,  of  the  famous  recep- 
tions, and  of  Tom  Reed.  Speaker 
Reed  was  their  own  connecting  link 
between  the  Maine  coast  and  the  cap- 
ital. 


In  return  they  told  him  the  legends 
of  the  town  and  the  islands,  plain  tales 
of  unboasted  heroism.  Ordinarily, 
the  council  of  the  elders  broke  up 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  but  upon  that 
occasion  it  lasted  until  after  nine,  and 
the  moon,  coming  up  from  behind  the 
forest  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  danced 
on  the  waters  of  the  creek  before  the 
first  fisherman  went  reluctantly  out 
from  the  little  one-story  building,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  the  closing  of 
the  meeting. 

.  The  report  of  the  Congressman's 
stories  was  carried  throughout  the 
widely  scattered  settlement,  until  the 
Cape  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  really  great  man  within  its 
borders.  For  a  full  day  nobody  knew 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  then  a  movement  gradually  took 
form  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  the 
town  hall,  provided  the  Congressman 
would  deliver  an  address.  The  town 
council  met  and  was  in  session  for  one 
entire  evening,  with  Mr.  Simpson, 
now  a  frequent  visitor,  in  the  seat  of 
honor;  yet  none  of  the  three  captains 
told  off  for  the  purpose  could  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion. The  three  captains,  who  lived 
in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  growled 
at  one  another  all  the  way  home ;  but 
on  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Saturday,  Captain  Seavey  brought 
matters  to  a  head  by  inviting  the  Con- 
gressman and  his  wife  out  for  a  sail. 
They  were  gone  for  three  hours,  but 
the  captain  finally  performed  his  mis- 
sion, and  roared  his  report  'to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  as 
soon  as  he  could  land  his  passengers 
and  make  his  way  to  the  fish  wall. 

There  was  universal  satisfaction 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Con- 
gressman had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  the  meeting  was  arranged 
for  Monday  night.  But  one  difficulty 
now  presented  itself;  there  was  no 
man  in  the  town  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  introduce  the  speaker.  There 
were  the  selectmen,  of  course,  but 
they  were  held  to  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing,  and   the   minister   could   not   be 
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asked  without  offending  the  school- 
master. While  the  matter  was  still 
under  discussion,  Bill  Rideough,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Langford  House, 
came  forward  with  a  valuable  item  of 
information. 

"You  saw  the  man  who  came  down 
to  my  place  yesterday?"  he  said. 
"Well,  one  of  the  boarders  told  him 
to-day  about  the  Congressman  being 
in  town,  and  he  allowed  that  he  would 
like  to  see  him ;  said  that  he  owned  an 
interest  in  some  copper  mines  out 
West,  and  he  shouldn't  be  surprised 
but  that  the  Congressman  might  be  of 
use  to  him." 

The  council  received  the  announce- 
ment in  conservative  silence,  deliber- 
ating upon  its  possibilities.  At  length 
Simon  said:  "You  think  he's  a  big 
enough  man  to  introduce  Mr.  Simp- 
son?" 

"A  mine  owner  ought  to  be,"  re- 
plied Bill ;  and  after  another  half  hour 
of  careful  consideration  the  matter 
was  so  settled. 

The  Congressman  and  his  wife  at- 
tended service  on  Sunday  at  the  vil- 
lage church.  There  had  been  some 
speculation  as  to  whether  they  would 
not  drive  to  the  Port;  and  while  the 
consensus  of  opinion  held  to  that  be- 
lief, there  was  nevertheless  a  very  large 
attendance  of  the  native  and  summer 
population,  and  an  unusual  interest 
in  the  late  arrivals.  Captain  Seavey 
had  a  family  pew  well  down  toward 
the  pulpit,  and  everybody  in  the  con- 
gregation knew  when  he  passed  down 
the  aisle,  followed  by  the  Congress- 
man, his  wife  and  a  tall  handsome 
man  already  known  on  the  fish  wall 
as  the  western  mine  owner. 

The  young  clergyman  of  the  village 
church,  who  was  a  pastor  with  two 
charges,  had  walked  in  from  the  Port 
that  morning,  as  he  did  generally  in 
fair  weather.  He  had  taken  three 
days  of  recreation  during  the  previous 
week,  and  with  his  parish  duties 
crowded  into  the  remaining  three  be- 
fore Sunday,  had  found  no  time  in 
which  to  prepare  his  morning  sermon 
for   the   Cape.      He   had   intended   to 


talk  upon  some  familiar  theme ;  but 
as  he  now  looked  over  the  congrega- 
tion and  saw  the  strangers  that  it  con- 
tained, his  heart  misgave  him  for  his 
lack  of  preparation. 

In  opening  his  Bible  for  the  cus- 
tomary reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  verse:  "The 
humble  shall  be  exalted."  He  de- 
cided to  take  it  for  his  text;  and  he 
was  surprised  later  to  find  how  read- 
ily his  sermon  came  to  him.  When 
he  finally  pronounced  the  benediction, 
it  was  with  the  conviction  that  he 
could  not  have  done  better  had  his 
discourse  been  written  in  his  study, 
after  careful  preparation. 

As  was  his  practice,  the  clergyman 
left  his  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice to  greet  the  strangers  who  had 
worshipped  with  him.  As  he  entered 
the  aisle,  Captain  Seavey  caught  him 
by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  that  all  the 
congregation  heard,  said:  "I  want 
you  to  meet  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is 
going  to  preside  at  the  meeting  to- 
morrow night."  And  with  that  the 
captain  roared  a  complicated  intro- 
duction and  went  his  way  as  one  who 
had  done  his  duty  by  all  men. 

The  town  hall  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday  night  at  six  o'clock, 
although  the  hour  of  the  meeting  was 
half  past  seven  o'clock.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom of  the  town  to  meet  early  upon 
such  occasions,  for  friendly  conversa- 
tion. During  the  day  the  Congress- 
man had  remained  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel,  going  down  to  his  breakfast  and 
dinner,  "but,"  as  Captain  Seavey  put 
it,  "not  feeling  quite  up  to  his  oats." 
The  captain  had  thought  it  wise  to 
suggest  to  Mrs.  Simpson,  durin^  the 
afternoon,  the  fear  of  her  husband  be- 
ing ill  in  the  evening;  but  she  had 
assured  him  that  her  husband  would 
not  disappoint  the  meeting, — al- 
though she  was  aeitated  visibly  and 
appeared  to  be  stating  more  than  she 
really  believed.  The  captain  did  not 
feel  entirely  easy  in  his  own  mind, until 
the  Congressman  came  downstairs  at 
seven    o'clock    and    said    that    he    in- 
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tended  to  walk  over  to  the  Langford 
House  and  call  for  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"You'd  better  have  your  supper 
first,"  suggested  the  captain,  but  the 
Congressman  shook  his  head  in  re- 
fusal, and  started  down  the  road. 

The  Langford  House  was  situated 
on  the  point  of  a  neck  of  land  that  ex- 
tended into  the  harbor.  There  were 
creeks  on  either  side,  and  they  were 
running  in  now  with  the  full  tide, 
while  far  out  at  sea  the  surf  curled  in 
breakers  about  the  old  white  light- 
house, just  beginning  to  blink  with  a 
dull,  uncertain  yellow  eye.  The  sun 
was  going  down  behind  the  only  bank 
of  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  cloud 
itself  had  become  a  golden  fleece,  a 
thing  of  surpassing  beauty.  An  artist 
would,  have  found  inspiration  in  it,  a 
healthy  man  delight,  and  a  tired  one 
peace. 

The  Congressman  walked  along 
rapidly,  seeing  neither  the  sky  nor  the 
sea.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  ground, 
and  once,  when  a  flock  of  crows 
circled  over  his  head  with  their  sharp 
calls,  he  started  nervously  and  looked 
from  side  to  side.  After  that  he 
walked  more  slowly,  until  finally  he 
stopped  and  turned  about  as  if  uncer- 
tain what  to  do,  and  was  still  hesi- 
tating when  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Bill 
Rideough  came  into  view  at  the  last 
turn  to  the  Langford  House.  The 
Congressman  resumed  his  walk,  and 
met  them  halfway. 

"Hello,"  said  Hamilton.  "This  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  Mr.  Ri- 
deough was  telling  me  a  moment  ago 
that  his  nephew  had  heard  that  you 
were  indisposed." 

"It  was  nothing  serious,  and  I  came 
down  to  call  for  you,  because  I 
wanted  to  talk  over  a  matter  of  private 
business." 

"Mr.  Rideough  will  excuse  us,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Hamilton. 

""Certain,"  replied  the  hotel-keeper; 
and  he  left  them  and  walked  rapidly 
toward  the  village.  Simpson  allowed 
him  to  pass  out  of  hearing  before  he 
spoke  aeain.    Then  he  said: 

"You  have  had  the  great  kindness 


to  offer  to  preside  at  my  meeting  to- 
night. I  thank  you  for  it;  but  I  owe 
it  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else,  to  tell  you 
something  that  you  will  not  like  to 
hear." 

Hamilton  looked  at  him  in  uneasy 
surprise,  and  came  to  a  full  stop  in 
the  roadway.  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand," he  said. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  replied  his 
companion.  "I  am  sorry  that  you 
should.  But  you  would  have  known 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  had  much  rather 
face  it  now." 

"If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  me — " 
said  Hamilton  in  still  greater  sur- 
prise. 

"It  has  not.  There  is  nothing  of  a 
personal  nature — I  mean  nothing  that 
involves  you."  They  continued  their 
walk  in  silence  for  a  moment.  "The 
fact  is,"  said  Simpson,  clearing  his 
throat,  "I  am  no  Congressman  at  all." 

"What!" 

"No,  I  have  simply  pretended  to  be 
one." 

"Then  you  are — " 

"A  grocer  down  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

Again  there  was  a  paus  ,  and  Ham- 
ilton whistled.  "You  confounded  old 
hypocrite!"  he  said. 

"I  know,"  said  the  older  man, 
wincing.  "I  don't  blame  you  for  any- 
thing that  you  may  say;  and  yet  I 
want  you  to  hear  me  out.  Not  that  it 
will  mitigate  my  offence,  but  because 
I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing it  to  a  man.  I  did  it  because  of 
that  little  woman  up  there  at  the 
hotel ;  and,  by  thunder,  I  would  do  it 
again." 

He  faced  Hamilton  defiantly  in  the 
twilight;  but  as  the  latter  made  no 
reply,  but  looked  straight  out  across 
the  creek,  his  own  eyes  fell,  and  when 
he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  milder 
tone. 

"I  was  counted  a  good  scholar 
years  ago,"  he  said.  "There  is  always 
one  young  man  in  a  town,  you  know, 
for  whom  people  predict  a  future. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  left  the  town  it  might 
have   come   true.     I   was   twentv-two 
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years  old  when  I  was  married.  My 
wife  had  been  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
village  schools.  You  don't  mind  my 
going  into  this?" 

"Go  on,  please,"  said  Hamilton. 

"Well,  she  was  an  ambitious  little 
woman, — not  for  herself,  but  for  me. 
She  believed  that  I  was  capable  of 
great  things,  and  that  some  day  I 
would  go  to  Congress,  and  perhaps  to 
the  Senate.  She  had  had  an  uncle 
who  had  been  a  congressman.  My 
father  was  a  grocer.  When  he  died, 
soon  after  our  marriage,  I  succeeded 
him  in  the  business.  I  have  been 
there  ever  since." 

"And  this  visit  here?" 

"We  were  tempted.  My  wife  never 
gave  up  that  idea  about  my  going  to 
Congress.  We  went  to  Washington 
on  one  of  the  personally  conducted 
trips  from  our  state  last  year.  I  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  cure  her  of  her 
fancy;  but  I  don't  know — somehow, 
it  seemed  to  make  matters  worse  than 
ever. 

"The  congressman  from  our  dis- 
trict invited  the  party  to  his  hotel  for 
a  dinner.  There  were  speeches,  and  I 
responded  for  my  town.  My  wife — 
you  would  understand  if  you  knew 
her — declared  that  it  was  better  than 
the  congressman  himself  had  made, 
and  after  our  return  to  New  Hamp- 
shire she  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
me  Congressman,  and  she  wrote  it  so 
in  the  letter  she  sent  to  engage  rooms 
at  the  Seavey  House.  Of  course  she 
didn't  mean  it,  but  the  people  believed 
it,  and  it  came  natural,  somehow,  to 
act  out  the  part  later,  when  we  found 
that  they  were  expecting  a  congress- 
man." 

"It  was  the  letter  that  told  them, 
then?" 

"Only  the  letter  at  first.  The  other 
things  came  naturally.  Why,  I  told 
the  fishermen  down  at  the  post  office 
one  night  all  about  our  trip  to  Wash- 
ington ;  but  I  told  it  as  if  I  had  lived 
there.  That  young  minister's  sermon 
on  Sunday  set  me  thinking, — and 
then,  meeting  you  put  a  different  light 
upon  matters." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ham- 
ilton shortly. 

"I  knew  that  you  were  a  man  of 
position,  and  that  you  might  notice 
that  I  was  not  your  social  equal,"  re- 
plied Simpson.  "We  may  be  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but — well,  in 
Washington,  for  instance,  you  don't 
find  many  small  grocers  and  mine 
owners  dining  together." 

"But  I  don't  understand  about  the 
mine  owner,"  interrupted  Hamilton. 
"I  am  not  a  mine  owner." 

"Not  a  mine  owner?"  asked  Simp- 
son, perplexed.  "Mr.  Rideough  told 
of  your  speaking  of  your  interest  in 
western  mines." 

"So  I  did;  so  I  did,"  replied 
Hamilton,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "I 
own  two  copper  shares.  Yes,  I  was 
intending  to  ask  whether  you  knew 
the  mines."     He  laughed  again. 

They  had  now  come  into  sight  of 
the  Seavey  House,  in  the  door  of  which 
they  could  see  a  solitary  little  figure 
standing,  dressed  with  bonnet  and 
cape ;  and  nearer  to  them,  down  the 
roadway,  Simon  Ledwig  was  coming, 
with  the  rolling  gait  of  a  sailor.  He 
stammered  an  apology  as  he  met  them 
and  said  that  he  had  been  going  to  the 
Seavey  House  to  inquire  for  the 
Congressman's  health,  when  he  had 
seen  him  coming  up  the  road. 

"It  is  already  time  for  the  meeting 
to  begin,"  said  Hamilton,  looking  at 
his  watch.  "I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
delayed  you." 

"Well,  it  was  getting  along  toward 
the  hour,"  admitted  Simon. 

"We  are  coming  directly,"  con- 
tinued Hamilton  briskly.  "It  was  a 
matter  of  business  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing. Will  you  kindly  hurry 
ahead  for  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  take 
her  to  the  hall?" 

Calling  for  a  congressman's  wife 
was  an  unexpected  honor,  and  Simon 
wheeled  about  without  further  con- 
versation and  strode  toward  the  hotel. 
Hamilton  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  to  his  companion. 
"You  intend  to  go  to  the  hall?"  he 
asked. 
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"I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  older 
man.  "It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  do,  but  as  I  have  deceived  these 
people,  I  must  atone  to  them."  He 
bowed  his  head  in  sorrow. 

Hamilton  took  him  by  the  arm. 
"I  don't  very  often  make  a  serious 
mistake,"  he  said,  "and  what  I  now 
propose,  I  am  suggesting  for  the  little 
woman  that  you  have  spoken  of.  I 
do  not  take  back  what  I  have  said 
about  your  being  a  hypocrite ;  but  if 
you  tell  these  'honest  people  at  the 
Cape  to-night  that  you  are  not  a  con- 
gressman, but  only  a  pretender,  you 
will  do  penance  to  your  own  con- 
science by  disappointing  them  and 
disgracing  your  wife.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances let  us  sacrifice  the  con- 
science." 

"You  mean  to  say — " 

"That  for  to-night  you  are  still 
Congressman  Simpson  01  the  West. 
Come  along." 

And  being  again  tempted,  Simp- 
son, the  grocer,  the  faithful  lover,  the 
man  Whose  chance  in  life  had  never 
come,  again  fell. 

There  was  a  large  audience  in  the 
town  hall,  an  assemblage  of  seafaring 
men  and  sturdy  women,  of  giggling 
girls  and  grinning  boys ;  and  there 
were  signs  of  uneasiness  when  the 
clock  marked  the  half  hour  after 
seven,  and  nobody  had  come  upon  the 
platform..  Then  Simon  Ledwig 
entered  through  the  open  door  with 
Mrs.  Simpson,  swinging  her  down 
the  aisle  to  a  front  seat  at  a  rate  of 
speed  that  threatened  to  wreck  her  if 
the  coupling  of  their  arms  should 
break ;  and  before  the  audience  had 
recovered  from  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  incident,  Hamilton  and  Simp- 
son entered  and  took  seats  upon  the 
platform,  accompanied  by  the  clergy- 
man and  the  principal  of  the  school. 
The  clergyman  called  to  order,  and 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  that  the  Cape 
felt  in  entertaining  guests  so  dis- 
tinguished. Hamilton  followed  him, 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  even- 
ing, and  won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
by  the  gracefulness  with  which  he  in- 


troduced "Our  friend,  Mr.  Simp- 
son." 

Down  below,  in  a  front  seat,  the 
little  woman  beside  Simon  Ledwig 
was  flushed  and  pale  by  turns.  She 
saw  her  husband  walk  to  the  front  of 
the  platform,  heard  the  applause  that 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  held  her  breath  in  the  stillness 
that  followed  until  he  began  to 
speak. 

Fie  spoke  in  a  very  low,  though 
distinct  tone  at  first.  If  he  had  been 
allowed  to  take  a  text  for  the  evening, 
he  said,  it  would  have  been  the  O'.ie 
from  which  the  clergyman  had 
preached  on  Sunday.  The  greatest 
honor  that  could  come  to  any  man 
was  to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  satisfied  with  it,  happy  in  its 
performance.  In  the  great  world  out- 
side where  the  sea  never  called  to  the 
shore  and  where  no  birds  sang  above 
the  rose  hedges,  there  were  shams 
which  were  often  passed  undiscov- 
ered; but  here,  where  the  temptation 
had  never  come,  there  should  be 
honesty  of  heart  and  action.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  young  men  to  be  happy 
in  their  lot  and  not  to  long  for  posi- 
tion that,  noble  as  it  might  appear, 
could  not  be  obtained  without  loss  of 
honor.  Then  he  held  up  the  ideal  of 
the  American  citizen,  and  from  this 
came  to  speak  of  the  republic,  fash- 
ioned in  part  and  preserved  in  later 
times  by  the  best  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  ever  looked  to  the 
town  for  purity  of  purpose. 

Nobody  in  the  audience  knew  that 
the  life  dream  of  Simpson,  the 
scholar-grocer,  was  being  told  h\that 
address.  Nobody  knew  that  the  pent- 
up  ambitions  of  a  life  never  to  be  real- 
ized were  throbbing  in  the  brain  of 
the  speaker,  vibrating  through  every 
word  that  he  spoke.  Simpson  him- 
self did  not  realize  it  at  the  time ;  he 
was  thinking  only  of  the  little  woman 
whose  happy  face  looked  up  to  him. 
But  the  audience  understood  the  ring 
of  eloquence  and  was  swept  away  by 
it.  Thrice  it  interrupted  the  address 
with  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  at  the 
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conclusion  it  cheered  wildly.  The 
schoolmaster  spoke  a  few  diffident 
words  in  closing,  and  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  people  to  remain  for  a 
moment  if  they  wished  to  meet  the 
Congressman  socially. 

Hamilton  led  the  way  down  from 
the  platform,  and  kept  back  the  crowd 
until  he  had  taken  the  little  woman 
beside  Simon  Ledwig  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  to  her  husband.  Then  he 
called  both  Simon  and  Captain 
Seavey  to  him,  told  off  the  clergyman 
and  the  schoolmaster  with  them  as 
ushers ;  and  there  followed  such  a  re- 
ception as  the  Cape  will  never  see 
again,  not  in  one  generation,  at  any 
rate. 


On  the  following  morning  the  stage 
carried  two  passengers  over  to  the 
Port.  Before  the  lumbering  coach 
had  passed  over  the  winding  road  into 
the  fragrant  woods  every  native  in 
that  part  of  the  town  appeared  to  have 
learned  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  were  leaving  the  Cape. 

At  sunset  the  council  of  the  elders 
met  in  session  at  the  post  office.  No 
resolutions  were  offered,  because  the 
council  was  conservative ;  but  Simon 
Ledwig,  as  he  paced  across  the  floor, 
stopped  suddenly  and  said  with 
solemnity,  "He  was  a  durned  good 
fellow,  and  a  gentleman."  And  to 
this  Captain  Seavey  roared  a  husky 
"Amen." 


WHITE'S   SELBORNE    REVISITED, 

By   H.    C.    Shelley. 

With  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author. 


SUCH  a  village  as  Selborne  opens 
wide  the  gates  of  that  world  of 
imagination  in  which  poets 
dwell.  True,  there  are  some  signs 
there  that  the  march  of  humanity  has 
not  paused  these  two  hundred  years ; 
but  they  are  so  few  and  so  tentative 
that  they  are  unable  to  strike  any  ef- 
fective discord.  For  the  rest  the 
golden  stain  of  time  is  over  all. 


A  beech-clad  hill  rises  abruptly 
some  three  hundred  feet  on  the  south 
of  the  village,  and  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  trees  gives  a  peep  of  the  little 
rural  world  below.  It  is  a  picture  of 
red  and  brown  roofs,  in  a  frame  of 
green.  From  the  gray  tower  of  the 
church  comes  hour  by  hour  the  moni- 
tion of  passing  time ;  and  in  the 
pauses  of  the  warning  bell  there  float 
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upwards  now  and  then  such 
sounds  of  nature  life  as  were 
familiar  in  the  far-off  days  of 
Chaucer.  Nature  has  no  chro- 
nology, no  revolutions.  Some 
of  her  children  have  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  life  and  left  no 
successors ;  but  those  who  sur- 
vive show  few  visible  traces  of 
the  flight  of  time.  Thesongofthe 
nightingale  heard  among  these 
trees  in  the  twilight  to-day  is 

"The     same     that     ofttimes     hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  open- 
ing on  the  foam 
Of   perilous    seas,    in    fairy    lands 
forlorn." 

In  the  one  long  straggling 
street  of  the  village  we  draw 
nearer  the  present  age,  but  not 
much  nearer.  Away  towards 
the  east  a  few  monstrosities  of 
brick  and  slate  blot  the  old- 
time  landscape  with  their  hide- 
ous straight  lines  and  discord- 
ant roofs.  "How  nice  it  would 
be,"  exclaimed  an  admirer,  "if 
we  had  a  long  row  of  houses 
like  that!"  Ruskin's  life-work 
has  borne  no  harvest  in  that  stony 
soil.  But  to  the  west,  where  the 
road  bends  towards  the  old  church, 
stand  cottages,  out  of  which  Anne 
Hathaway  or  Master  William  Shake- 
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SELBORNE    CHURCH. 

speare  might  step  at  any  moment. 
Lovingly  the  weather-stained  thatch 
has  grown  into  harmony  with  the  old 
walls  over  which  it  spreads  its  mantle, 
and  the  roses  climb  up  from  beneath 
to  kiss  the  ancient 
roof-tree  with  their 
blushing  petals. 
"But  thatch  is  so 
unhealthy  you 
know!"  suggests  a 
Girtonian  hygien- 
ist.  What  molly- 
coddles we  moderns 
are!  But  is  it  un- 
healthy? Those  he- 
roes who  laid  the 
proud  Armada  low 
were  bred  under 
roofs   of   thatch. 

What  walks  there 
are  in  this  old-world 
village!  There  are 
footpaths  every- 
where, and  none  of 
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them  leads  whither  Richard  Jeffries's 
footpaths  led  him — back  to  a  railway 
station  and  so  to  London.  The  great 
iron  road  is  so  many,  many  miles  away, 
that  not  even  the  engine's  shriek  car- 
ries to  this  quiet  dell.  There  is  a 
meandering  valley  called  "The  Lythe" 
— the  village  has  a  vocabulary  of  its 
own — and  there  is  a  choice  of  two 
paths  towards  the  old  priory,  whither 
it  leads.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the 
valley  dips  down  over  a  swelling  hill, 


bright  still  with  the  tiles  which  san- 
dalled monkish  feet  pressed  in  the  far- 
off  years.  What  a  gulf  yawns  be- 
tween our  time  and  theirs!  But  are 
we  on  the  right  side  of  it? 

By  the  letter  of  the  law,  Selborne 
belongs  to  Lord  Selborne  and  other 
landowners ;  by  the  gavelkind  of  gen- 
ius it  belongs  to  Gilbert  White.  Born 
here,  nurtured  here,  pastor  here,  died 
here,  buried  here — such  is  the  record 
of  his  simple  history.     The  village  is 
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passes  through  such  a  wicket-gate  as 
Constable  would  have  loved,  winds 
leisurely  on  under  the  shadow  of 
stately  beeches,  crosses  a  meadow  or 
two  deep  in  luscious  grass,  strikes 
into  a  wild  copse  where  the  bracken 
and  bramble  and  dog-rose  tangle 
themselves  across  the  footway  and 
emerges  in  a  field  where  a  prostrate 
stone  coffin  is  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  the  priory  which  reared  its  head 
here  five  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
not  quite  all.  In  the  corner  of  the 
farmhouse   garden   is   a   small   arbor, 


permeated  with  his  presence  still ;  his 
footprints  may  be  traced  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  parish. 

It  is  a  feasible  theory  that  Selborne 
itself  is  responsible  for  what  Gilbert 
White  was  and  did.  Environment  is 
a  persistent  moulder  of  character. 
"Selborne,"  says  Frank  Buckland, 
"was  a  big  bird-cage  in  which  White 
himself  was  enclosed  even  more  than 
the  birds."  To-day  it  is  the  goal  of 
a  pilgrimage  which  only  the  earnest 
devotee  thinks  of  making.  There  are 
five    full    miles    between    it    and    the 
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nearest  railway  station.  In  White's 
time  the  village  was  even  more  effec- 
tually cnt  off  from  the  outer  world. 
Then  the  only  approach  was  along 
those  fearsome  "hanging  lanes" 
which,  disused  for  many  a  year,  still 
survive  in  a  wild  jungle  condition  as 
samples  of  the  roads  our  forefathers 
traversed.  Few  were  the  visitors 
coming  and  going;  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  parish  was  responsible  for  its 


the  Plestor,"  says  White — is  unal- 
tered, save  that  the  sycamore  tree  in 
the  centre  has  increased  in  girth  with 
advancing  years ;  Gilbert  White's 
house,  too,  has  enlarged  its  borders 
and  taken  on  a  slightly  modern  air ; 
but  it  is  not  so  refashioned  that  its 
former  owner  would  be  in  danger  of 
passing  it  even  on  the  darkest  night. 
Many  of  those  cottages  in  which  the 
curate-naturalist  took  such  excusable 


becoming  a  nest  of  smugglers. 
White  was  driven  to  seek  companion- 
ship among  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Little  change  has  come  over  Sel- 
borne  during  the  hundred  odd  years 
that  have  passed  since  Gilbert  White's 
death.  From  the  entrance  to  the  vil- 
lage on  the  Alton  Road  to  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  east  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  the  change  would  hardly  be 
perceptible  even  to  his  keen  eye.  The 
old    village    green — "vulgarly    called 


pride  remain  to  shame  the  nineteenth 
century  spirit  with  their  picturesque 
harmonies  of  half  timber  and  thatch ; 
and  the  church  itself  is  practically  un- 
changed from  the  aspect  it  wore  on 
that  July  day,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  when  the  beloved  pastor  of  this 
old-world  village  was  carried  through 
its  porch  to  his  resting  place  in  the 
peaceful  churchyard. 

Gilbert  White's  house  and  Gilbert 
White's     church     are     naturally     the 
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chief  focuses  of  interest.  Most  pil- 
grims will  turn  to  the  house  first,  as 
being  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  personal  life  of  the  man 
whose  memory  has  brought  them 
thither.  It  stands  close  to  the  vil- 
lage highway,  and  its  rare  picture  of 
blended  red  brick  and  green  foliage 
might  have  moved  the  heart  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  fall  in  love  with  rural  life. 
But  its  chief  beauties  are  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  passer-by  and  beheld 
only  by  those  who  are  favored  with 
permission  to  pass  through  the  house 
and  inspect  it  from  the  grounds  in 
the  rear.  These  grounds  are  kept 
with  fine  taste  and  skill,  and  in  much 
the  same  shape  as  in  White's  time. 
On  the  farthest  verge  of  the  lawn  still 
stands  the  naturalist's  sundial ;  over 
in  the  meadow  is  the  shivering  aspen 
he  planted ;  and  here  on  the  right  is  a 
wall  he  built,  with  "G.  W.,  1761,"  still 
clearly  legible  on  a  small  tablet  em- 
bedded among  the  bricks.  Then 
there  is  his  "favorite  walk,"  a  long, 
narrow  pathway  of  bricks,  leading 
from  the  house  for  several  hundred 
feet  in  the  direction  of  the  wooded 
hill  known  as  "The  Hanger."  For 
several  years  the  house  has  been  in 
the-  possession  of  Mr.  Parkin,  a  gen- 


tleman who,  with  rare  self-denial,  is 
ever  willing  to  open  his  doors  to  the 
reasonable  pilgrim, — and  this  not 
without  having  suffered  experiences 
which  would  have  justified  him  in 
keeping  them  tightly  shut.  While 
the  house  was  being  put  into  order 
for  the  family's  incoming,  a  parson 
had  the  ill  grace  to  lead  a  party  of 
twenty-five  equally  boorish  compan- 
ions on  a  wild  romp  through  the  pri- 
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vate  rooms ;  and  one  day  a  cyclist  of 
fine  intelligence  rang  the  bell  to  ask, 
"Would  you  mind  me  riding  my 
bicycle  along  Gilbert  White's  path?" 
"Yes,  I  should,"  promptly  replied  Mr. 
Parkin ;  "and  the  sooner  you  ride  it 
off,  the  better  pleased  I  shall  be." 

One  of  the  principal  curiosities  of 
the  village  owes  its  existence  to  Gil- 
bert White.  Towards  the  eastern  end 
of  "The  Hanger"  there  is  a  wide  gap 
in  the  dense  beechen  foliage  with 
which  the  hill  is  clothed ;  and  here  a 
pathway  has  been  cut  up  to  the  sum- 
mit in  the  form  of  a  continuous  row 
of  letter  V's  laid  sideways,  thus  ^.  It 
is  called  "The  Zigzag;"  and  White 
refers  to  its  cutting  in  his  third  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Pennant.  The  path, 
which  had  become  dangerous,  was  re- 
made last  year  by  Mr.  Parkin,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  careful  measurement 
showed  it  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  equal  to  three  times  the  dis- 
tance straight  up  the  hill. 

Further  east  still  along  the  village 
street  may  be  seen  a  very  utilitarian 
memorial  to  White.  On  an  iron 
door  built  into  a  wall  by  the  roadside 
there  may  be  read  this  inscription: 
"This  water  supply  was  given  to  Sel- 
borne  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in 
memory  of  Gilbert  White,  1894." 
From    inside    that    iron    door    comes 


the  ceaseless  thud  of  the  ram  by 
which  the  water  is  forced  up  into  the 
reservoir  frOm  which  the  village  is 
supplied.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
such  a  practical  memorial ;  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  Selborne  people 
did  not  give  its  outward  and  visible 
form  more  picturesque  character. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  church  let 
a  pause  be  made  at  the  vicarage, 
where  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kaye  will  pro- 
duce the  old  parish  register  in  which 
White  made  so  many  entries.  If  it  is 
opened  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1793 
it  will  reveal  the  page  which  records 
White's  death  and  burial.  This  page 
will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  illustrate 
the  clear,  honest  penmanship  of  the 
naturalist.  Moreover,  it  corrects  a 
blunder  common  with  most  writers 
about  White.  By  the  majority  he  is 
described  as  "Vicar"  of  Selborne,  but 
his  own  oft-repeated  signature  shows 
that  he  was  never  more  than  curate. 

Selborne  Church  is  seen  to  the 
most  advantage  from  a  steep  pasture 
to  the  east  of  the  building  called  "The 
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Lythe."     The  peculiar  vo- 
cabulary  of   the   parish   is 
due  in  White's  opinion,  it 
may  be  said  in  connection 
with  this  reference,  to  the 
persistence    of   the    Saxon 
dialect  in  the  district.   The 
church  is  beautifully  kept, 
and   the   visitor   may    still 
confide  in   its  famous  cu- 
rate's description  of  it.  The 
squat     pillars,     the    "deep 
and    capacious    font,"    the 
Knights  Templars'  tombs, 
are  all  as  they  were.     But 
high  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  chancel  wall  is  a  tablet 
which  Gilbert  White  never 
saw.     This  tablet  has  mis- 
led many  pilgrims,  for  its 
first   sentence   reads   thus: 
"In   the   fifth    grave   from 
this  wall  are  buried  the  re- 
mains of  the  Revd.  Gilbert 
White,  M.  A."    Naturally, 
then,    search   is    made   for 
the       grave       inside      the 
church.       It     is     so     easy 
to   overlook    the    inscrip- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  tab- 
let    which     records     that 
it      was      "removed      into 
the    chancel    MDCCCX." 
Hardly     would     the     pa- 
tient     historian      of      the 
birds  and  flowers  and  insects  of  Sel- 
borne   have   slept   peacefully   save   in 
that   open   air   which    is   their   home. 
In  the  graveyard,  then,  close  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  church,  must 
the  simple  headstone  be  sought  which 
marks  the  spot  where  lies  the  dust  of 
Gilbert    White.      That    lichen-stained 
stone  is  a  grievance  to  some  people. 
They  write  to  the  vicar,  and  urge  him 
to  place  a  "modern  memorial"  over 
the  grave.     Happily,  the  vicar  holds 
the    sane    opinion    that    a    "modern 
memorial"   would   be   wholly   out   of 
keeping  with  Gilbert  White's  charac- 
ter   and    work ;    that    this    time-worn 
stone  is  the  most  seemly  cenotaph  for 
a  man  who  lived   so  near  to  nature 
as  he. 
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CHURCH    REGISTRY,  SHOWING    WHITE  S    LAST 
ENTRY  AND   THE  ENTRY   OF   HIS   DEATH. 

There  is  no  official  visitors'  book  at 
Selborne,  the  only  substitute  being  a 
somewhat  tattered  volume  kept  in  the 
Queen's  Arms  Hotel.  As  the  church 
doors  are  left  constantly  open,  and  as 
all  pilgrims  include  that  building  in 
their  tour  of  inspection,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea,  the  pilgrim  is  tempted 
to  ask,  to  place  such  a  book  on  a  desk 
in  the  porch?  Many  famous  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  volume  kept  at 
the  hotel — those  of  Professor  Huxley, 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  Frederic 
Harrison  and  John  Burroughs  being 
of  the  number.  The  interest  in  the 
place  will  ever  grow  as  the  years  go 
on ;  and  men  and  women,  famous  and 
humble,  will  find  their  way  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  White's  Selborne. 
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HORACE    GREELEY'S    EARLY    NEW    ENGLAND 

HOME. 

By  Ralph  S.  Cushman. 


IN  the  western  part  of  Vermont, 
closely  ensconced  in  the  foothills 
of  the  beautiful  Green  Mountains, 
is  the  sleeping  old  village  of  East 
Poultney.  Over  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  it  came  into  existence,  and  yet 
scarcely  as  much  activity  breaks  its 
monotonous  life  as  when  the  early  set- 
tlers, in  defiance  of  a  frowning  forest 
and  the  severity  of  a  rigorous  climate, 
and  in  the  midst  of  ravenous  wild 
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beasts,  built  their  huts  of  logs,  and 
made  the  virgin  soil  to  yield  for  their 
support. 

However,  the  routine  of  daily  life 
still  goes  on  the  same  as  in  other 
towns,  even  if  nothing  new  happens 
to  arouse  its  dormant  energies,  even 
if  some  of  the  buildings  are  "back 
numbers,"  and  many  of  the  people  are 
so  old  as  to  have  seen  four  or  five  gen- 
erations. 
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But  the  village  was  not  always  in- 
different to  the  progress  of  the  out- 
side world.  A  little  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  it  was  a  thriving 
little  town,  as  even  now  an  observing 
traveller  might  see  by  its  three  old- 
fashioned  churches  and  dozen  or  so 
deserted  old  mills.  But  its  prosperity 
seemed  fated.  The  factories  and  mills 
and  a  score  or  more  of  homes  located 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  named 
after  the  village  itself,  were  taken 
away  one  night  and  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  Scarcely  had  the  effects  of  this 
disaster  passed,  when  the  great  change 
in  the  conditions  of  New  England 
manufacturing  came,  and  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  the  remaining  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  found  their  indus- 
tries gone  and  the  empty  buildings 
the  only,  reminder  of  what  had  been. 

Whence  the  name  Poultney  came  is 
not  known.  Tradition  has  it  that  it 
was  after  a  Lord  Poultney  of  Eng- 
land. The  first  settlement  at  East 
Poultney  was  made  in  the  year  1771, 
by  Ebenezer  Allen,  a  cousin  of  Ethan 


Allen.  In  a  short  time  it  became  one 
of  the  centres  of  that  most  enterpris- 
ing and  fearless  band,  the  Green 
Mountain  boys,  whose  enviable  fame, 
by  their  'successful  resistance  to  the 
"Yorkers,"  and  later  against  the 
British,  is  known  to  the  world. 
Among  the  energetic  spirits  who 
came  to  East  Poultney  soon  after  its 
settlement  was  Heber  Allen,  a  brother 
of  Ethan.  He  came  from  Connecticut 
with  his  family.  Ethan  followed  later, 
but  did  not  make  it  his  permanent 
home,  although  he  took  up  his  claim 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
town.  Heber  was  a  major  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  was  afterwards 
made  judge  of  the  county  court.  He 
did  good  service  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  town,  and  was  elected 
as  the  first  town  clerk,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1782.  He  was  buried  in  the 
old  churchyard,  and  on  a  moss-cov- 
ered slab  may  be  found  the  following: 

"This    grave    contains    the    remains     of 
Maj.  Heber  Allen  who,  with  his  brothers, 
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assisted  in  the  struggle  for  the  indepyn- 
dence  of  this  and  the  United  States.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town  and 
died  as  he  lived,  and  as  expressed  by  his 
brother  Ethan,  'the  noblest  work  of  God' 
on  the  ioth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1782  aged 
38  years." 

The  house  which  was  occupied  by 
Heber  and  his  family  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  the  cellar  and  the  ruins 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town. 

Like  all  settlements  of  the  early 
days,  East  Poultney  was  frequently 
disturbed  by  attacks  by  Indians.  A 
little  west  of  the  village  is  the  old 
Pine  Tree  House,  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  It  was  here  that  the  village 
preacher  lived,  and  here  the  people 
came  for  refuge  against  the  Indians. 
The  house  received  its  name  from  a 
grove  of  pine  trees  which  stood 
around  it,  but  they  have  since  been 
cut  down,  and  now  the  old  house  pre- 
sents a  bare  appearance.  It  is  a  large 
two-story  structure  commanding  the 
highway,  and  with  its  massive  beech 
timbers  and  wrought  iron  nails  and 
hinges  was  well  suited  for  its  purpose. 
But  during  the  Revolution  a  fort 
could  be  of  little  use,  and  at  times 
when  danger  threatened,  the  whole 
town,  at  that  time  composed  of  about 
fifteen  families,  would  move  to  other 
places  of  safety. 

One  of  these  occasions  was  at  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hubbardton. 
Every  man  in  the  village  had  gone 
with  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  who 


under  Colonel 
Seth  Warner  had 
assembled  at 
'Hubbardton  to 
oppose  Bur- 
g-oyne,  who  with 
a  much  larger 
force  was  march- 
ing down  from 
Canada.  Gen- 
eral Burgoyrie 
up  to  this  time 
had  met  writh  litj- 
1 1  e  resistance, 
and  the  oppos- 
ing force  was 
determined  not  to  yield ;  but  although 
they  made  a  heroic  stand,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  East  Poultney  to  warn  the 
women  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  messenger  arrived  on  Sunday, 
while  the  women  and  children  were 
assembled  for  service  in  a  log  church, 
and  these  began  their  flight  at  once,, 
on  foot,  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, guided  only  by  notches  cut  in 
trees,  until  they  arrived  in  safety  at 
Bennington. 

More  interest  is  added  to  the  Pine 
Tree  House  from  its  being  one  of  the 
old  "sun  line"  structures.  It  stands 
facing  the  north,  with  its  ends  point- 
ing straight  east  and  west,  and  is  so 
built  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  huge 
sundial.  Here  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity were  accustomed  to  come  at 
noon  to  regulate  their  timepieces  in 
accordance  with  the  sun.  Buildings 
so  built  were  of  great  convenience  in 
the  early  days.  The  house  remains  as 
it  was  when  it  was  built,  in  every  de- 
tail, except  for  a  portion  of  the  lower 
part  that  has  decayed  and  has  recently 
been  rebuilt,  and  except  also  for  the 
absence  of  the  pine  grove,  whose 
stately  appearance  still  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

As  one  proceeds  farther  into  the 
village,  past  pleasant  fields  and  shad- 
owy lawns  stretched  out  before  some 
olden  edifice,  the  more  populous  part 
of  the  town  is  reached,  and  with  it  the 
religious    quarter.      First    comes    the 
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Episcopal  Church,  a  brown  wooden 
building,  set  back  from  the  road  and 
guarded  by  a  row  of  shady  trees.  The 
interior,  with  its  straight  backed  seats, 
elevated  from  the  aisle  and  shut  in  by 
oak  doors,  tells  at  once  that  it  is  the 
product  of  the  first  of  the  century. 
The  queer  cramped  old  gallery  also 
speaks  of  long  ago,  while  the  old 
tower  with  its  latticed  sides  has  so 
long  been  the  abode  of  birds  that  it 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  their 
especial  property. 


some  past  time  the  lightning  has 
taken  away  the  weather  vane  which 
stood  upon  it.  On  three  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  steeple  are  the  face  dials 
of  the  old  clock,  that  once  told  of  the 
passing  hours ;  but  it  has  worn  its  life 
out  and  now  speaks,  only  too  plainly, 
of  the  repose  of  the  village. 

A  little  west  of  the  village  green  is 
the  Congregational  Church.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  places  of  worship,  being 
built  in  1803,  and  its  last  coat  of  paint 
has  long  since  yielded  to  the  elements. 
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A  few  rods  farther  is  the  village 
green,  circled  by  stately  maples ;  and 
in  the  centre  stands  the  Baptist 
Church.  It  was  built  five  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
but  it  is  remarkably  well  preserved, 
and  could  one  prevent  his  gaze  from 
wandering  too  high,  it  would  present 
to  one  a  comparatively  modern  ap- 
pearance. But  on  looking  up,  one 
sees  that  the  steeple,  nearly  overtop- 
ping the  surrounding  trees,  is  reclin- 
ing slightly  to  the  left.  The  top  is 
splintered    and    blackened    where    in 


Services  are  rarely  held  here ;  perhaps 
the  most  of  the  members  have  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  old  churchyard. 
Indeed  the  churchyard  is  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  town.  Near  the 
church  is  this  God's  acre,  climbing 
backward  up  a  low  hill,  while  the 
mountains,  looming  up  nearly  at  its 
side,  throw  sombre  shadows  on  the 
rows  of  white  slabs  standing,  like  a 
line  of  battle,  in  precise  regularity. 
The  old  churchyard  is  not  a  gloomy 
place ;  time  has  wiped  away  its  gloom- 
iness, and  the  peculiar  inscriptions  on 
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many  of  the  stones  afford  the  reader 
so  much  amusement  that  he  often  be- 
comes unmindful  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  place  and  oblivious  that 
beneath  him  lie  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
A  low  marble  slab,  partly  sunken  in 
the  ground  and  partly  concealed  by 
the  high  grass,  marks  the  grave  of 
a  young  woman  who  died  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  She  must 
have  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  her 
friends,  for  written  to  her  memory,  in 
old-time  spelling,  is  the  following: 

"What  was  she?  Words  are  wanting  to 
express  what  she  was.  Paint  to  yourself  a 
most  virtuous  woman,  and  that  she  was." 

Near  by  is  the  grave  of  a  child,  who 
must  have  tired  of  life  in  a  very  short 
time,  for  on  the  slab  over  the  grave  is 
the  inscription : 

"She  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup, 
Refused  to  drink  the  portion  up; 
But  turned  her  little  head  aside, 
Disgusted  with  this  life,  and  died." 

Coming  back  from  the  churchyard, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most 
lively  buildings  of  the  village  is  the 
village  tavern.  It  is  right  across  the 
road  from  the  green.  It  has  seen  over 
a  hundred  winters,  and  still  over  the 


top  of  the  high  narrow  piazza,  unef- 
faced  by  either  age  or  weather,  is  the 
conspicuous  sign,  "Eagle  Tavern." 
In  the  days  before  railroads  offered 
their  advantages  to  the  traveller,  the 
tavern  was  of  some  importance,  and 
many  a  weary  traveller  has  lain  down 
to  rest  in  the  ivy-covered  chambers 
after  a  wearisome  ride  in  an  uncom- 
fortable stagecoach. 

Captain  William  Watson  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  the  "Eagle  Tav- 
ern."    Captain  Watson  served  seven 
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years  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
prominent  in  his  hatred  for  the  Brit- 
ish. He  delivered  his  famous  toast,  so 
often  quoted,  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  the  tavern  in  1810:  "The 
enemies  of  our  country, — may  they 
have  cobweb  breeches,  porcupine 
saddle,  a  hard  trotting  horse,  and  an 
eternal  journey!"  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  owned  a  black  and  white 
dog  named  Comus,  which  was  his 
constant  companion.    Comus  died  be- 


'  PINE     TREE        HOUSE 
EAGLE     TAVERN. 

fore  he  did,  and  he  placed  the  remains 
in  a  wooden  box  and  buried  them  be- 
side the  road  back  of  the  tavern,  and 
erected  a  stone  with  this  inscription: 


now  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  village 
where  the  tourist  may  find  shelter  for 
the  night  unless  he  takes  advantage 
of  the  kindness  of  some  good-hearted 
housekeeper. 

But  the  most  interesting  place  in 
the  village  is  a  white  house  about  a 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  tavern. 
It  is  not  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
ancient  appearance,  although  it  was 
erected  in  1823;  its  principal  interest 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  house 
in  which  Horace 
Greeley  learned 
the  printing  trade. 
The  photograph 
of  it,  of  which  a 
copy  is  given 
herewith,  was 
made  before 
Greeley  died,  and 
it  has  below  it  in 
his  own  writing 
the  words :  "The 
house  at  East 
Poultney,  Vt.,  in 
which  I  learned 
what  I  know 
about  printing." 
His  signature  is  attached. 

In  1822  the  Poultney  Gazette, 
soon  one  of  the  leading  papers 
in  the  state,  was  started.  In 
January,  1825,  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Northern  Spec- 
tator; and  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  that  the 
Spectator  advertised  for  an  ap- 
prentice to  learn  the  trade. 
This  advertisement  it  was 
brought    Horace    Greeley    to 


"Comus  is  dead!     Good  dog,  well  bred; 
Here  he  lies — enough  said." 

The  inside  of  the  tavern  looks  even 
older  than  the  outside,  and  its  sub- 
dued light  and  stillness  seem  to  give 
evidence  of  an  honorable  old  age. 
Throughout  a  century  the  "Eagle 
Tavern"  has  never  lost  its  calling,  and 


which 

East  Poultney 

Like  many  men  who  have  become 
famous,  Horace  Greeley  was  not 
spoiled  by  any  early  influence  due  to 
wealth.  The  house  at  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  he  was  born  was 
four  or  five  miles  back  from  the  vil- 
lage, in  a  lonesome  and  unfrequented 
region  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
eighty  acres  of  farm  land  as  rocky  and 
unproductive  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state.  Here,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  up  to  181 1,  when  he  was  ten 
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years  old,  Horace  lived,  reading 
everything  he  could  get  his  hand  on 
and  in  every  way  seeking  to  gratify 
the  intense  love  of  knowledge  that  was 
so  early  developed  in  him.  In  the 
winter  of  this  year,  by  reason  of  oc- 
currences that  were  not  uncommon 
to  farmers  of  that  day,  the  family  was 
sold  out  of  house,  land  and  goods  for 
debt.  Mr.  Greeley,  Horace's  father, 
had  to  begin  the  world  anew.  Afraid 
lest  he  should  be  seized  for  debt,  he 
made  his  way  to  West  Haven,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  fell  in  with  a  wealthy 
Boston  merchant  who  was  trying  to 
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found  a  European  "estate"  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  The  attempt  failed,  but  Mr. 
Greeley  obtained  employment  in  clear- 
ing the  land,  and,  after  renting  a 
house  for  his  family,  he  brought  them 
by  sleds  to  their  new  home. 

West  Haven  is  an  insignificant  lit- 
tle burg,  seemingly  occupying  a  spot 
on  the  earth  all  by  itself ;  .in  fact,  it  is 
so  isolated  that,  among  other  struc- 
tures in  the  place,  an  old  log  cabin  that 
has  stood  for  over  a  hundred  years 
has  viewed  so  little  of  civilization  that 
it  has  never  seen  fit  to  make  way  for 
a  more  modern  edifice.  At  West 
Haven,  Horace  Greeley  lived  on  two 


different  farms.  The  only  one  of  the 
buildings  remaining  is  built  on  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  Champlain  val- 
ley. It  is  not  a  modern  house  by  any 
means.  The  position  of  the  building 
is  odd,  for  the  back  appears  to  be  at 
the  front,  but  then  no  one  would  have 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  ever 
built  for  appearance.  The  house  is 
now  occupied  by  an  old  gentleman, 
who,  if  you  desire,  gladly  reveals  the 
interior  of  his  abode ;  and  while  you 
are  looking  at  the  old  fireplace,  long 
since  boarded  up,  he  will  tell  you  how 
Horace  Greeley  used  to  lie  before  the 
fire  in  the  even- 
ing and  study  his 
dictionary  with 
the  help  of  a  pine 
torch.  He  will 
show  you  some 
dents  in  the  floor 
near  by,  which 
he  says  "Horace 
made  by  chop- 
ping wood  when 
the  fire  got  low." 
Horace  went 
to  school  three 
winters  in  West 
Haven.  He  was 
lengths  ahead  of 
his  classmates  in 
all  his  studies. 
An  old  lady  who 
went  to  school 
with  him  still 
lives  at  West 
Haven.  "He  was  always,"  she  said, 
"at  the  head  of  the  school.  His  spell- 
ing was  the  talk  for  miles  around.  I 
remember  of  his  missing  a  word  just 
once.  His  face  turned  red,  and  he 
was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
broke  forth  loud  enough  for  all  to 
hear,  'What  a  fool!'  " 

From  his  early  childhood  Horace 
had  always  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
a  printer,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  at  West  Haven  he  had  im- 
portuned his  father  many  times  to  get 
him  a  place  in  some  printing  office. 
Happening  to  see  the  advertisement 
of  the  Northern  Spectator,  he  obtained 
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the  reluctant  consent  of  his  father,  and 
started  on  foot,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles,  to  East  Poultney. 

Arriving  at  the  village,  he  found 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Amos  Bliss,  who  at  the  time  was 
hoeing  in  his  garden.  Horace  walked 
out  to  where  Mr.  Bliss  was  and,  after 
ascertaining  that  he  was  addressing 
the  proprietor  himself,  applied  for  the 
position. 

Several  people  still  live  in  the  vil- 
lage who  distinctly  remember  Mr. 
Greeley,  and  almost  every  inhabitant 
can  relate  anecdotes  in  relation  to 
him. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  humorously  affected 
by  the  appearance  of  the  applicant 
and  secretly  wondered  that  such  a 
looking  fellow  should  want  to  learn 
the  trade.  But  upon  conversing  with 
him  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
"marked  intelligence  of  the  youth  and 
Horace  was  hired  on  the  spot.  He  re- 
mained in  the  office  several  months 
over  four  years.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  work  and  rapidly  gained  the 
name  of  the  best  printer  in  the  office. 
In  the  last  part  of  his  apprenticeship 


he  often  aided  in  the  editing  of  the 
paper,  and  his  good  judgment  and 
common  sense  made  his  advice  nec- 
essary in  all  the  business  transactions 
of  the  office. 

On  Horace's  arrival  at  the  village 
his  peculiar  appearance  and  recluse 
nature  made  him  at  once  the  object 
of  good-natured  joking.  His  fellow 
workmen  often  amused  themselves  at 
his  expense.  Sometimes  they  would 
black  his  white  hair  with  ink.  On 
these  occasions  Horace  would  make 
no  resistance,  but  would  only  say, 
"Now,  boys,  do  stop;  let  me  alone." 
He  never  engaged  in  the  sports  with 
other  young  men,  but  occupied  all  of 
his  leisure  time  in  reading  or  study- 
ing. He  was  remarkably  well  in- 
formed on  all  subjects.  An  anecdote 
that  illustrates  his  ready  knowledge  of 
the  topics  of  the  day  was  told  the 
writer  by  an  old  inhabitant. 

Horace  boarded,  during  his  stay  at 
East  Poultney,  at  the  "Eagle  Tav- 
ern," and  one  day  two  congressmen 
happened  to  dine  at  the  tavern  and 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  table  near 
Horace.     In  the  course  of  their  con- 
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versation  they  got  into  an  argument 
over  a  certain  bill  and  the  date  of  its 
passage.  After  a  little  discussion  they 
agreed,  in  a  laughing  way,  to  let  the 
"young  man  opposite"  decide  it. 
They  asked  Horace  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  give  them  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  bill,  and  discussed 
it  so  ably  that  after  the  meal  the  con- 
gressmen went  out  and  asked  the  pro- 
prietor what  the  young  man  was. 

During  Horace's  apprenticeship  a 
debating  society  was  formed.  It  held 
its  meetings  regularly  in  the  old  brick 
schoolhouse.  Horace  be- 
came a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety and  here  in  this  rude 
old  structure,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  he 
made  his  first  public 
speech.  The  building  has 
become  unfit  for  use,  and 
a  new  one  has  been 
erected  a  little  distance 
from  it ;  but  the  new  one 
can  never  have  the  inter- 
est to  the  tourist  that  the 
old  one  furnishes. 

The  publication  of  the 
Northern  Spectator  was 
stopped  in  June,  1830; 
and  soon  after  Horace 
'Greeley  started  for  his 
father's  home,  which  was 
now  removed  to  the  back- 
woods of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  nearly  two  weeks 
before  he  reached  his  destination,  hav- 
ing walked  over  a  hundred  miles  and 
taken  the  canal  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  weeks 
when  he  became  anxious  to  get  to 
work ;  and  so  one  morning  he  walked 
to  Jamestown,  a  village  twenty  miles 
distant,  where  he  had  heard  that  help 
was  wanted  on  a  weekly  paper.  He 
obtained  employment,  but  after  nearly 
two  weeks'  work  with  no  pay  he  de- 
cided to  return  home.  He  remained 
idle  for  several  months,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  position  on  a  forlorn  paper 
published  at  Lodi,  New  York,  fifty 
miles   off.     Here  also   he  found  that 


money  was  lacking  and  after  six 
weeks  of  fruitless  labor  he  walked 
back  home.  He  was  not  disheartened 
by  these  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
work,  but  resolved  to  find  work  at 
Erie,  thirty  miles  off,  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  lake.  There  were  two 
papers  in  the  town.  He  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Erie  Gazette  first.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  workman  was  wanted 
here;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  paper 
mistook  Horace  for  a  runaway  ap- 
prentice, so  he  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  not  needed.  At  the 
other  office  he  was  equally  unsuccess- 


IN    EAST    POULTNEY. 

ful ;  and,  this  time  discouraged,  he 
trudged  back  home.  He  was  not 
downcast  long,  however,  for  several 
weeks  later,  through  the  kindly  ser- 
vices of  a  friend  of  his  father,  he  ob- 
tained the  position  on  the  Gazette 
which  had  recently  been  refused  him. 
Once  employed,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  came  into  high  favor.  He 
worked  steadily  and  never  lost  a  day's 
work  while  at  Erie.  Every  interval 
of  time  that  he  was  not  occupied  at  his 
case  he  spent  in  reading.  The  minute 
work  was  over,  he  would  bury  himself 
in  a  book  or  paper,  so  deeply  that 
often  he  would  forget  his  meals.     But 
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as  great  as  was  his  love  for  reading, 
Horace  Greeley  was  never  late  to 
work,  nor  did  he  neglect  any  of  his 
office  duties.  The  place  that  he  was 
now  occupying  was  a  temporary  va- 
cancy made  by  the  sickness  of  a  reg- 
ular journeyman.  Here  in  diligent 
work  and  in  eager  reading  he  spent 
seven  not  unprofitable  months.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
the  workman  whose  vacancy  he 
had  filled  returned,  and  consequently 
Horace  was  again  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Now  wearied  and  digusted  with  his 
fortune  in  smaller  places,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  going  directly  to 
New  York  and  seeking  his  fortune  in 
the  metropolis.  He  gave  the  entire 
amount  of  his  earnings  at  Erie,  ex- 
cept about  fifteen  dollars,  to  his  father, 
and,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  the  family,  started  on  his  journey. 
The  route  was  a  slow  one,  and  after 
six  days  mostly  spent  on  a  tiresome 
scow  and  an  equally  as  wearisome 
towboat,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  August,  1 83 1,  Horace  Greeley  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  New  York.  Then 
succeed  the  events  that  show  best  the 
determination  and  independence  of 
the  man;  then  gradually  follow  the 
circumstances  through  which  Horace 
Greeley  rose  from  a  persevering 
workman  to  a  position  of  influence 
and  distinction. 

But  to  return  to  East  Poultney. 
Horace  Greeley  left  the  village  soon 
after  the  closing  of  the  printing  office. 
As  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  piazza  of  the  tavern 
equipped  for  his  journey,  with  his  few 
belongings  done  up  in  a  handkerchief 
and  hung  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder. 
These  he  deposited  on  the  floor,  and 


took  a  seat  for  the  last  time  in  front 
of  the  tavern  which  had  been  his  only 
home  for  four  years.  The  tavern 
keeper  and  his  wife  had  come  to  look 
upon  Horace  almost  as  their  own  son. 
They  perceived  that  without  an  over- 
coat he  was  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
cold  nights  during  his  proposed  walk 
to  his  home.  Quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  congregated  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  young  printer.  One  of  these 
persons  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern 
took  apart  and  said  to  him: 

"Horace  is  going  to  leave  us.  He 
is  poor  and  has  got  a  long  journey  be- 
fore him.  Without  doubt  it  will  be 
cold  on  the  canal,  nights  and  morn- 
ings. Now,  there  is  that  new  over- 
coat of  yours.  You  are  owing  me  a 
board  bill ;  and  let  us  give  the  coat 
to  the  boy,  and  we'll  call  the  bill 
square." 

The  argument  was  effective ;  and 
soon  after  Horace  said  good  by  to 
his  many  friends  and  set  out  with  his 
stick  over  his  shoulder  and  the  first 
overcoat  that  he  had  ever  had  thrown 
lightly  over  his  arm.  But  the  coat 
was  not  the  only  gift  he  had ;  for  he 
carried  with  him  then,  and  always  re- 
tained, the  best  wishes  for  his  success 
from  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  kind 
and  loving  friends. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Northern  Spectator,  the  printing  office 
was  made  into  a  dwelling  house,  and 
it  has  remained  so  ever  since.  But  the 
passing  away  of  the  printing  office 
has  in  no  way  taken  with  it  the  im- 
pression that  Horace  Greeley  left  on 
the  community  at  East  Poultney,  nor 
has  the  passing  away  of  those  who 
were  living  in  the  village  at  that  time 
abated  the  feeling  that  the  village  still 
nurses  for  its  illustrious  resident. 


FARING  DOWN  THE  WORLD. 

By  Abbie  Far  well  Brozvn. 

FARING  gayly  down  the  world 
Sing  my  heart  and  I, 
'Twixt  the  hedges  dewy-pearled, 
Underneath  the  sky. 

We  will  join  no  company, 

Seek  no  pilgrim  throng, 
For  a  happy  twain  are  we 

As  we  pass  along ; 

Yield  to  nobody  the  way, 
Share  the  road  with  none, 

We  can  best  be  blithe  and  gay 
Heart  and   I  alone. 

Faring  gayly  down  the  land 

What  a  crowd  is  three! 
Passage   only,  hand  in  hand, 

For  my  heart  and  me. 

Seek  we  nought  of  passers-by, 

Seek  nor  love  nor  friend, 
Comrades    trusty,  heart  and  I, 

Borrow  not,    nor  lend. 

What  care  we  for  all  the  rest, 

Shadows  in  the  sun, 
So  they  leave  us  unmolest, 

Leave  us  twain  as  one. 

Faring  gayly  down  the  year 

With    my  happy  heart, 
There  is  but  the  single  fear 

Lest  we  drift  apart. 

Who  would  draw  my  heart  from  me, 

Sever   comrades  true? 
Prithee,   stranger,  let  us  be, — 

We  are  .lought  to  you! 
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LIVING  in  the  America  of  to-day 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  greater  part  of  our  continent 
was  nominally  under  the  control  of  a 
nation  which  did  not  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
1759  that  the  victory  of  Quebec  ended 
the  long  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  North  America. 

It  is  true  that  Frenchmen  were  not 
among     the     discoverers     of     North 
America:  but  they  were  among  the 
earliest     to     explore     it     extensively. 
Though  we  may  omit  from  our  ac- 
count the  story  of  Verrazzano's  explo- 
rations  of  the  Atlantic   coast  of  the 
United   States   (and   his   explorations 
seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
succeeding  history),  we  must  at  least 
admit  that  the  French  explorers  were 
among  the  earliest  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  a  region  vast  in 
itself  and  important  as  a  key  to  the 
whole  central  North  American  basin, 
— namely,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.    Even  earlier  than  Verrazzano 
the  French  fishermen  were  frequent- 
ing the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  plying  their  trade 
industriously  and  with  success.  Thus, 
as  Parkman  says,  "it  was  from 
France  that  those  barbarous  shores 
first  learned  to  serve  the  ends  of 
peaceful  commercial  industry." 

Soon  the  spirit  of  discovery — the 
same  which  had  inspired  Columbus 
and  the  Cabots — was  wide  awake  in 
France.  Men  began  to  set  forth  with 
the  ardor  of  Crusaders  to  found  a  new 
France  beyond  the  seas.  Then  it  was 
that  Cartier  made  his  three  voyages 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  sailing  up  the 
great  stream  as  far  as  the  Indian  town 
of  Hochelaga,  where  now  stands 
Montreal.  Roberval  came  too,  bring- 
ing a  colony  to  found  a  settlement  in 
Canada ;  but  after  one  winter  in  the 
wilderness,  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
and  returned  to  France.  After  this 
failure,  which  ends  what  Parkman 
calls  "the  prelude  to  the  French- 
American  drama,"  a  period  of  rest 
followed,  during  which  the  results  of 
Carder's  explorations  were  gradually 
becoming  known  in  Europe,  through 
the  maps  of  Hakluyt  and  Ortelius, 
and  "speculative  geography  was 
forming  and  disappearing,"  though, 
as  Winsor  says,  "with  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  a  true  conception."  Mean- 
while exploration  was  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  fishermen,  with  no  offi- 
cial patronage.  In  the  years  when 
the  history  of  France  was  marked  by 
such  events  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  we  should  hardly  look 
for  colonizing  activity.  It  was  not 
till  1598,  when  the  civil  wars  were 
over  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought 
quiet  to  troublous  France,  that  men 
turned  their  thoughts  once  more 
across  the  great  ocean.  In  that  very 
year  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  under 
a  patent  from  Henry  IV,  got  together 
a  band  of  colonists — chiefly  convicts 
from  the  prisons  of  France — and  at- 
tempted to  found  a  colony  on  Sable 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but  failed  completely.  In  1599  the 
king  granted  to  Chauvin  and  Pont- 
grave  the  first  of  the  fur  trade  monop- 
olies which  were  to  play  so  large  a 


part  in  the  later  history  of  Canada. 
Under  this  patent  they  founded  the 
trading  post  of  Tadoussac  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay.  It 
suffered  much  and  never  became  of 
great  importance,  but  has  remained 
to  the  present  day. 

The  first  settled  French  com- 
munity in  the  New  World  was 
that  founded  by  a  colony  under 
Pontgrave  and  Champlain,  sent  out 
by  the  Sieur  de  Monts  Company  in 
1604.  These  people,  after  living  for 
a  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
River,  removed  across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  a  place  they  called  Port 
Royal,  now  Annapolis.  It  was  the 
first  agricultural  colony  founded  by 
Europeans  in  the  New  World.  The 
colony  had  little  prosperity,  however, 
for  it  had  to  contend  both  with  "the 
jealousy  of  French  traders  and  the 
supineness  of  the  French  govern- 
ment." After  two  years  the  colony 
was  abandoned,  but  in  1610  the  enter- 
prise was  renewed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  to  prove  "a 
new  and  mighty  power"  in  French 
colonial  life,  in  India  and  America 
alike.  To  be  sure,  their  leader,  Pou- 
trincourt,  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
Jesuits,  and  slipped  off  without  them ; 
but  Madame  de  Guercheville,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  zeal  and 
ability,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  whole 
country  from  Florida  to  the  St.  John, 
and  at  once  sent  out  a  band  of  Jesuits 
to  Port  Royal.  The  colony  had  many 
trials,  but  maintained  itself  until  161 3, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  piratical 
expedition  from  the  English  colony 
of  Virginia,  under  Samuel  Argall, 
who  had  already  met  and  overpow- 
ered a  ship  under  La  Saussaye,  which 
was  bringing  aid  to  the  colony.  The 
encounter  with  La  Saussaye  took 
place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot, in  what  is  now  Maine,  where  the 
French  had  made  some  attempt  to 
found  a  colony.  But  now  "not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  upon  the  coast  of 
Maine,  nor  a  single  cross  to  signify 
priority  of  possession."  The  destruc- 
tion  of  these   small   French   colonies 
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was  in  truth  but  "an  obscure  stroke 
of  lawless  violence,"  and  it  seems  to 
me  over-emphasizing-  it  to  call  it,  as 
has  been  done,  "the  first  episode  in 
the  French-English  struggle."  The 
destruction  of  the  Penobscot  colony 
was  important,  however,  as  checking 
the  further  advance  of  the  French  to 
the  southward.  Had  the  French 
pushed  on  within  the  decade  as  far  as 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  been  in  occu- 
pation there  when  the  Plymouth  and 
Bay  colonies  arrived,  the  course  of 
later  history  might  have  been  very 
different. 

In  Acadia  the  French,  though 
checked,  were  not  discouraged.  Bien- 
court  and  La  Tour,  at  Cape  Sable, 
continued  to  hold  the  land  for 
France.  Meanwhile  English  interest 
in  the  country  began  to  awaken.  A 
Scotchman,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
organized  a  company  which  he  pom- 
pously styled  the  "Knights-Baronets 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  in  1621  founded 
one  small  colony.  With  changing 
fortunes  the  French  kept  control  of 
Acadia.  The  story  of  the  rivalries 
and  quarrels  between  the  different 
French  commanders  is  as  romantic  as 
a  mediaeval  tale.  The  New  England 
colonists  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel 
and  sent  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  the  scene  under  Miles  Standish. 
At  last,  in  1654,  a  company  of  Bos- 
ton men,  under  Sidgwick  and  Lever- 
ett,  acting  under  secret  instructions 
from  Cromwell,  got  control  of  the 
country.  The  conquest  was  con- 
firmed to  England  and  the  land  made 
a  province  by  Cromwell;  but  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  in  1668, 
the  province  was  restored  to  France. 

While  Acadia  was  thus  the  scene 
of  bitter  internal  conflicts,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  passed  back  and  forth 
like  a  mere  plaything  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  making  of  necessity 
little  or  no  progress  in  importance  as 
a  colony,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
a  settlement  was  growing  up  which 
was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  French 
empire  in  America.  The  colony  of 
Quebec  was  founded  under  Sieur  de 


Monts,  who  had  founded  Port  Royal, 
after  he  had  abandoned  that  settle- 
ment in  1607.  The  real  leader  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  the  man 
who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
New  France — Samuel  de  Champlain. 
From  1603  to  1635  he  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  French  colonization  in 
America.  Already  he  had  made  lit- 
tle voyages  of  exploration  from  Port 
Royal,  sailing  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  and  recording  what  he  saw 
on  numerous  ingeniously  drawn 
maps.  He  was  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  men  who  built 
up  the  French  empire, — intelligent, 
quick  witted,  but  brave  and  enduring 
as  a  soldie'r  or  woodsman,  fond  above 
all  else  of  adventure. 

It  was  in  1608  that  Champlain's  lit- 
tle company  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Charles  and  founded  Quebec. 
With  many  trials  the  little  colony  yet 
lived  and  grew  by  accessions  from 
France,  holding  its  own  at  a  time 
when  the  wilderness  stretched  un- 
broken to  the  southward  as  far  as  the 
tiny  English  clearing  on  the  river 
James  in  Virginia.  Three  years  later 
another  town  was  founded  on  the 
river,  at  a  place  the  Indians  called 
Hochelaga  and  the  white  men  called 
Montreal.  At  once  the  adventurous 
Champlain  began  to  push  out  into  the 
forest  afresh,  tramping,  rowing,  wad- 
ing, camping  by  night,  yet  never  too 
weary  to  write  each  evening  the  jour- 
nal of  the  day's  doings,  as  we  feel  sure 
when  we  read  his  curiously  minute  ac- 
count of  the  country  he  traversed  and 
the  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes  he 
met.  He  soon  took  the  side  of  the 
Algonquins  against  the  Iroquois, 
their  powerful  enemies  to  the  south- 
ward. The  policy  thus  inaugurated 
(and  it  was  a  policy  which  was  main- 
tained to  the  last)  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  English  colonists, 
who  gave  the  Indian  no  place  in  their 
scheme  of  colonization.  Champlain's 
plan,  as  outlined  in  a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  was  (1).  to  establish 
peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
surrounding     nations, — which     could 
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be  done  only  by  conquering  the  Iro- 
quois ;  and  (2)  to  make  a  grand  alli- 
ance between  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians. In  the  light  of  later  events, 
we  can  say  that  the  only  flaw  in  this 
scheme  was  that  it  involved  an  enmity 
with  the  most  warlike  and  powerful 
Indian  tribe  in  North  America. 
Champlain  with  a  few  followers 
joined  the  Algonquins  in  an  attack 
on  an  Iroquois  fort;  he  advanced  and 
fired  his  gun.  That  shot  cost  the 
French  the  supremacy  of  North 
America. 

Champlain  had  many  trials  to 
maintain  Quebec.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  many  masters, — kings,  viceroys 
and  merchant  adventurers,  notably 
the  Huguenot  brothers  Caen.  Any 
of  these  men  might  interfere  at  any 
moment  to  upset  his  work.  Another 
cause  of  trouble  was  that  the  interests 
of  the  missions  and  those  of  the  fur 
traders  were  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  priests  wished  to  per- 
suade the  Indians  to  give  up  their 
roving  habits  and  take  up  fixed 
abodes,  considering  this  a  necessary 
step  to  converting  them  into  good 
Christians ;  the  traders,  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  that  this  would  greatly 
lessen  the  supply  of  furs.  In  the  re- 
sulting dispute  at  the  French  court, 
Champlain  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
priests,  necessarily  losing  the  support 
of  the  traders.  The  fur  traders  them- 
selves formed  a  large  part  of  the  col- 
ony, but  it  was  a  floating  population, 
weak,  lazy,  "only  kept  from  starving 
by  yearly  supplies  from  France." 
Finally  a  company  known  as  the  One 
Hundred  Associates  was  formed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Richelieu,  and 
granted  a  monopoly  for  fifteen  years 
of  the  fur  trade  of  New  France, — a 
term  which  covered  a  vast  territory 
from  Florida  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  sources  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Just  at  this  time  the  colony  at  Que- 
bec underwent  a  change  of  mastery 
which,  though  it  looks  important, 
had  really  very  little  influence  on  its 


history.  England  had  declared  war 
on  France  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Huguenots  at  Rochelle ;  and  it 
was  at  the  instigation  of  a  French  Cal- 
vinist,  Michel,  that  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, the  Scotchman  who  formed 
the  plan  for  colonizing  Nova  Scotia, 
persuaded  a  London  merchant  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  under  the  brothers 
Kirke  to  destroy  the  French  settle- 
ments along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Af- 
ter pillaging  the  settlement  at  Cape 
Tourmente  and  destroying  ships 
which  were  bringing  supplies  to  Que- 
bec, they  thought  it  prudent  to  wait 
before  attacking  the  town  itself.  At 
last,  learning  of  the  famine  in  Quebec, 
the  English  returned,  and  demanded 
and  received  its  surrender.  The  in- 
habitants, except  those  who  preferred 
to  remain,  were  taken  to  France. 
This  took  place  in  July,  1629.  But 
already  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  had  been  signed, 
which  declared  illegal  all  conquests 
made  after  April  24  of  that  year. 
Champlain  was  in  London,  making 
every  effort  to  get  Canada  restored  to 
France.  Alexander  and  the  Kirkes 
opposed  him,  but  finally  Champlain 
carried  his  point,  on  the  payment  of 
a  certain  dower  long  due  to  the  Eng- 
lish king  from  Louis  XIII  of  France. 
The  return  of  all  places  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  was  arranged 
by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germaine-en- 
Laye  in  1632. 

In  the  following  year  Champlain 
returned  with  a  new  colony  to  Que- 
bec, the  Company  of  One  Flundred 
Associates  being  still  in  control.  But 
the  tireless  leader,  foremost  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  North  American  for- 
est, lived  but  two  years  longer.  The 
years  that  followed  in  New  France 
were  years  when  the  cruel  Indian  ene- 
my, the  Iroquois,  pressed  hard  upon 
the  feeble  settlements  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  French  were  obliged  tc 
abandon  their  Huron  allies  to  their 
fate. 

From  one  point  of  view  these  thirty 
years  were  full  of  glory  for  the  colony. 
It   was   then   that   the   brave   fathers, 
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zealous  for  the  good  of  the  Indians, 
won  some  of  their  greatest  triumphs, 
though  they  suffered  hardships,  tor- 
ture and  cruel  deaths.  It  was  an 
age  of  burning  religious  zeal  in  France 
as  well ;  the  great  order  of  the  Jesuits 
had  inspired  the  nation  with  some- 
thing like  its  own  devotion,  and  far- 
away Canada  and  India  felt  the  mag- 
netic thrill  with  scarce  diminished 
force. 

Just  as  the  priests  had  succeeded  in 
converting  the  Hurons,  however,  the 
Iroquois  fell  upon  them  and  scattered 
the  entire  tribe.  This  put  an  end  to 
such  attempts  on  a  large  scale.  More 
important  still  was  the  check  thus 
laid  on  the  advance  of  French  influ- 
ence to  the  south.  The  Iroquois  "re- 
tarded the  growth  of  Absolutism  till 
Liberty  was  equal  to  the  final  strug- 
gle." 

In  spite  of  the  Jesuit  victories,  Can- 
ada was  very  weak  in  material  power 
during  these  middle  years  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  the  time  of  the  famous 
Laval  came  a  transition.  Hitherto 
the  ecclesiastical  influence  had  been 
really  supreme  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  in  things  spiritual.  The  fitting 
representative  of  this  old  order  was 
Laval:  "his  true  antagonist  was  the 
great  minister  Colbert,"  the  man  who 
more  than  any  other  has  set  the  stamp 
of  his  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
old  French  colonial  empire.  He 
"placed  France  in  the  first  rank  of 
commercial  countries."  His  policy 
was  one  of  "authority,  monopoly,  and 
exclusion,  in  which  the  government 
and  not  the  individual  acted  always 
the  foremost  part.  .  .  .  Ardent  for  the 
public  good,  .  .  .  arrogant  and  dom- 
ineering, he  sought  to  drive  France 
into  paths  of  prosperity,  and  create 
colonies  by  the  energy  of  an  imperial 
will."  •  Accordingly  Colbert  estab- 
lished the  series  of  great  trading  cor- 
porations, of  which  that  known  as  the 
Company  of  the  West  controlled  Cana- 
dian commerce.  But  the  trouble  was 
that  this  plan  fostered  the  habit  of  de- 
pending on  the  direct  aid  of  govern- 
ment.    Thus   the   real   result  was   to 


extinguish  the  enterprise  of  Canadian 
merchants.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Win- 
sor,  "they  thwarted  the  aims  of  true 
colonization." 

New  France  became  in  1663  a  royal 
colony.  The  Indian  enemies  were 
held  in  check  by  the  wise  policy  of 
Frontenac,  and  the  colony  rapidly  in- 
creased in  size.  The  centre  of  colonial 
activity,  that  on  which  its  prosperity 
largely  rested,  was  the  beaver  trade; 
but  it  was  an  irregular  traffic,  hard  to 
control,  and  of  little  real  value  in 
building  up  a  state.  The  active  part  of 
the  colony  seemed  changing  into  a 
mass  of  bushrangers, — coureurs-du- 
bois  the  French  called  them.  Farming 
was  not  attractive,  for  the  summers 
were  short,  and  the  danger  from  the 
Indians  still  present.  Indeed  we  read 
that  after  the  death  of  Frontenac,  in 
1700,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
the  French  colonies.  Sir  William 
Alexander,  in  1624,  accounted  for  the 
want  of  stability  in  the  French  colony 
by  saying  that  the  colonists  were 
"only  desirous  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  did  never  seek 
to  ha've  [its  products]  in  such  quantity 
as  was  required  for  their  mainte- 
nance." 

Society  in  Canada  was  based  on  the 
feudal  tenure  of  the  soil.  The  land 
was  given  out  in  great  tracts  called 
seigniories  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
who  gave  it  in  turn  to  their  soldiers, 
holding  over  them  a  sort  of  feudal 
supremacy.  For  this  land  they  paid 
small  dues,  generally  in  produce.  The 
seignior  required  some  curious  forms 
of  homage  from  the  holders  of  his 
land,  such  as  that  of  baking  bread  in 
the  seignior's  oven, — a  rule  which  was 
rarely  enforced.  The  settlements  grew 
to  form  long  thin  lines  along  the 
rivers,  each  man  having  a  narrow  strip 
of  farm-land  which  abutted  on  the 
river  and  ran  far  back  into  the  interior, 
while  his  house  was  as  near  the  river 
as  possible. 

This  Canadian  feudalism  was  with- 
out many  of  the  Old  World  privileges 
and  abuses,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  central  government,  vested  in  a 
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governor-general  and  an  intendant, 
with  a  council  to  assist  them.  In  spite 
of  many  disagreements,  they  yet  exer- 
cised a  vigorous  control  over  the 
seigniors  and  through  them  to  the 
poorest  people.  "From  head  to  foot 
the  government  kept  its  attitude  of 
paternity." 

Now  that  the  strong  royal  govern- 
ment had  brought  peace  and  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  prosperity  to  Canada, 
the  activity  of  French  explorers  and 
traders — the  coureurs-du-bois — began 
to  show  valuable  results  to  the  west- 
ward, and  soon  mapped  out  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  French  empire  in  Amer- 
ica. Before  the  death  of  Champlain, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Ontario  and  prob- 
ably Lake  Superior  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  in  the  following  year  a 
woodsman  named  Nicollet  reached 
Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  River  were  not  discovered  till 
laler,  on  account  of  the  hostile  Iro- 
quois, the  French  reaching  the  other 
lakes  by  a  more  northern  route.  In 
1 641,  Jesuit  priests  said  mass  before 
two  thousand  naked  savages  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  French  now  held  a 
water  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  great  river  is  usually  at- 
tributed to  Joliet  and  Marquette,  who 
in  1673  sailed  down  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Probably, 
however,  the  Mississippi  had  been  al- 
ready seen  by  Radisson  and  Grosseil- 
liers  in  1658-59,  and  perhaps  by  others 
of  the  many  bold  explorers  whose 
routes  are  no  longer  certain.  Father 
Hennepin  went  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  Du 
Lhut  with  his  coureurs-du-bois  ex- 
plored the  northern  lake  region  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

But  it  was  the  famous  La  Salle  who 
did  the  most  brilliant  work  as  an  ex- 
plorer of  the  great  valley;  it  was  he 
who  first  realized  the  vast  importance 
of  the  Mississippi.  Suffering  long  de- 
lays and  constant  hardships,  he  yet 
kept  on  down  the  river,  and  in  1682 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was 
he  who  conceived  the  grand  scheme  of 
French  colonization  to  extend  down 


the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  linking 
two  of  the  greatest  water  systems  of 
North  America  and  controlling  the 
possibilities  of  the  continent.  This 
plan  was  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas 
of  King  Louis,  who  aimed  to  concen- 
trate his  colony  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  but  it  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  expansive  policy  of  Colbert.  La 
Salle  himself,  though  called  "the 
father  of  colonization  in  the  great  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  west,"  died  without 
doing  much  to  put  this  great  scheme 
into  practice. 

It  was  several  years  before  a  perma- 
nent colony  was  founded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi;  but  in  1699  Iber- 
ville succeeded  in  planting  there  a 
small  settlement.  The  colony  was 
weak,  suffered  from  the  Indians,  and 
grew  slowly.  Under  Crozat's  patent, 
granted  in  171 2,  it  reached  a  more 
comfortable  condition.  Next  the 
Company  of  the  West  was  organized 
by  the  financier  John  Law,  to  develop 
the  commerce  of  Louisiana.  The  col- 
ony leaped  into  prominence  and 
gained  greatly  in  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity, though  it  was  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  bubble  burst;  Law's  great 
scheme  had  failed,  as  was  inevitable 
from  the  first.  However,  the  colony 
had  gained  much  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  in  spite  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment and  Indian  troubles  it  continued 
to  live.  Its  real  importance  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  it  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  which  France 
was  striving  to  make  her  own. 

We  have  seen  how  France  had 
sketched  in  outline,  as  it  were,  a  grand 
colonial  empire  in  America.  This 
sketch  was  only  imperfectly  filled  in; 
and  we  have  seen  the  weakness  of  the 
few  colonies  which  were  planted  along 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  Canadian 
colony,  the  stronghold  of  the  system, 
had  attained  the  strength  which  comes 
from  a  thoroughly  centralized  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  it  was  no  small  meas- 
ure of  strength  was  well  proved  in  the 
long  war  with  England  which  was  fast 
approaching.  The  English  colonies, 
feeble  and  few  in  the  beginning,  had 
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gone  on  step  by  step  in  their  slow 
plodding  way.  The  colonists  were  un- 
imaginative, unromantic  men,  content 
if,  have  as  much  land  as  they  could 
use, — very  different  from  the  French, 
who  took  in  half  the  Mississippi 
Valley  at  one  sweep  in  their  scheme  of 
empire.  This  difference  was' one  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  and  English 
minds  in  politics  and  in  general. 
"While  the  Frenchman  declares  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  the  English- 
man holds  a  town  meeting  and 
chooses  a  moderator."  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  had  filled  in  the  narrow 
Atlantic  strip,  growing  into  strong 
states  through  a  course  of  judicious 
neglect  by  the  mother  country,  hardly 
knowing  or  caring  what  lay  beyond 
the  wooded  mountain  barrier  of  the 
Appalachians. 

At  last,  however,  after  many  years, 
English  interest  began  to  awaken. 
Woodsmen  like  Gist  in  Ohio  and 
Walker  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  exploring  the  wilderness.  In 
Virginia,  there  was  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  a  "bustling,  active  man,"  who 
had  already  in  1726  brought  about  the 
founding  of  a  post  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
who  was  now  busy  with  other  plans  of 
westward  movement.  In  1749,  under 
Lord  Halifax,  the  Ohio  Company  was 
organized  to  form  the  disputed  terri- 
tory into  a  "back  state."  Owing  to 
lack  of  support  from  colonial  and 
home  governments,  the  process  was  a 
slow  one. 

But  more  significant  than  the  or- 
ganization of  companies  was  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  people.  The 
German  pioneers  were  advancing  up 
the  Mohawk ;  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers 
were  pushing  forward  the  Pennsylva- 
nia boundary.  In  spite  of  zeal  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  kings  or  councils, 
it  is  the  people— the  plain  men  and 
women — who  make  the  history  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  rather  say  Teu- 
tonic, democracy ;  and  th«e  people  were 
slowly  but  surely  moving  westward 
over  the  Great  Mountains  to  pour  into 
the  fertile  valleys  beyond.  The  mighty 
host   of   freedom   and    equality   must 


meet  the  representatives  of  France  and 
absolutism.  The  duel  was  at  hand. 
Which  should  be  victorious? 

This  great  contest,  which  must  de- 
cide whether  England  or  France  was 
to  be  mistress  of  the  eastern  half  of 
North  America,  had  been  long  immi- 
nent. We  may  say  that  it  began  when 
the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
Rock ;  for  Champlain's  French  colony 
had  already  been  established  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  We  may  say  that  it  began 
when  the  first  explorers  were  sent  out 
to  the  unknown  land  by  the  two  nations. 
It  was  the  New  World  question  which 
was  really  at  the  base  of  all  the  wars 
which  convulsed  Europe  in  the  last 
century,  lasting  even  into  our  own. 
This  is  the  key  to  European  politics 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
Asiatic  or  African  question  is  to-day. 
America  gave  Europe  a  commercial 
stimulus,  from  which  international  ri- 
valry was  inseparable.  Spain  and  Hol- 
land had  been  also  in  the  field,  but 
were  the  first  to  retire,  leaving  Eng- 
land and  France  to  fight  out  the  battle 
between  them.  England  had  been  a 
long  time  in  finding  out  her  vocation 
to  the  sea,  but  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  she  may  be  said  definitely  to 
have  done  so.  With  this  battle  began 
the  expansion  of  England.  In  the 
three  great  wars  from  1740  to  1783,  the 
struggle  is  entirely  for  the  New  World. 
"In  the  first,"  as  Seeley  says,  "the 
issue  is  fairly  joined;  in  the  second 
France  suffers  her  fatal  fall ;  in  the 
third  she  takes  her  signal  revenge"  for 
the  loss  of  Canada  by  creating  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  double 
question  at  stake,  "that  of  political 
theory  and  actual  control,  both  on  the 
continent  and  beyond  the  seas.  A  few 
great  men  understood  that  free  insti- 
tutions and  a  territorial  expansion 
which  might  be  more  than  ephemeral 
were  corollaries  one  of  the  other." 

In  the  New  World  the  struggle 
began,  at  least  in  its  preliminaries, 
when  French  and  Dutch  traders  (the 
latter  succeeded  by  the  English)  were 
bidding  and  outbidding  each  other  for 
the    trade     of    the     Iroquois,     those 
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"Romans  of  the  woods,"  who  con- 
trolled the  key  to  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
thus  held  the  casting  vote  in  the  con- 
flict. The  French  showed  great  skill 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  Indians  ; 
they  were  friendly  to  them ;  they  made 
them  a  part  of  their  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation, as  the  English  never  did.  The 
Algonquins  were  thus  firmly  won  to 
the  French  allegiance;  but  the  Iro- 
quois, who  were  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Algonquins,  for  the  most  part 
resisted  the  efforts  of  French  diplo- 
macy. Perhaps  it  was  the  English- 
man's rum,  which  ever  since  Hendrik 
Hudson's  day  had  been  freely  given  to 
the  Iroquois,  perhaps  it  was  the  hon- 
orable efforts  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
which  won  the  Iroquois  to  the  English 
cause.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Iroquois  were  the  English- 
man's friends,  and  remained  so  pretty 
constantly  during  the  war.  The  Iro- 
quois were  instigated  by  the  English 
when  they  made  those  attacks  like  the 
massacre  at  La  Chine,  which  rendered 
existence  a  terror  in  the  little  Cana- 
dian settlements  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  contest  itself  was  opened  by 
fruitless  negotiations.  After  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  commission  sat 
for  three  years  to  weigh  the  respective 
claims  of  France  and  England  to  the 
Ohio  valley  and  the  region  beyond. 
England  based  her  claim  on  the  west- 
ward extension  of  the  colonial  char- 
ters, supporting  it  (i)  by  alleging  set- 
tlements ;  (2)  by  Iroquois  cessions 
which  were  said  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  French 
claim  was  that  French  explor- 
ers had  been  the  first  to  trav- 
erse the  great  valley,  and  that  the 
French  had  made  settlements  at  a  few 
points,  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  "The  English  colonies  had  one 
significant  moral  advantage:  they  de- 
sired the  land  that  they  might  occupy 
it;  the  French  wished  only  to  hold  it 
for  some  future  and  remote  settlement 
or  to  control  the  fur  trade."  It  was  a 
question  on  which  there  was  no 
chance  for  agreement  or  compromise. 


The   nation  which   was   to   win   must 
take  possession  of  the  land. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
French  had  intrenched  themselves 
well  in  the  western  wilderness.  They 
held  Fort  Niagara  to  command  the 
western  water  way,  and  had  fortified 
their  posts  at  Presque  Isle,  Le  Bceuf 
and  Venango  to  maintain  the  trade 
route  south  from  Lake  Erie.  Farther 
west,  the  French  had  selected  excel- 
lent strategic  points  for  their  strong- 
holds. Thus  they  held  Detroit,  St. 
Joseph,  Vincennes,  Cahokia  and  Kas- 
kaskia,  with  New  Orleans  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  The 
last  link  in  the  chain  was  forged  when 
the  French  founded  Fort  Duquesne 
at  the  point  where  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio.  The  English  had  indeed  seen 
its  importance  and  tried  to  secure  it, 
but  were  outnumbered  and  driven  off 
by  the  French.  A  small  force  under 
the  young  Washington  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  retake  the  place, 
when  the  first  gun  of  the  actual  war 
was  fired. 

This  war  seems  to  include  really 
two  separate  contests, — the  one  for  the 
dominion  over  the  seaboard,  the  other 
for  the  great  valleys ;  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  classification 
is  by  no  means  an  absolute  one,  for 
the  two  often  join,  and  are  in  truth 
closely  united  parts  of  one  great  strug- 
gle,— the  struggle  between  the  French 
and  English  powers  in  America. 

The  seaboard  struggle  had  contin- 
ued in  a  desultory  way  for  many  years. 
There  had  been  from  the  first  a  rivalry 
between  the  seaboard  colonies  of  the 
two  nations — New  England  and  Aca- 
dia; and  whenever  the  mother  coun- 
tries quarrelled,  the  colonies  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Again  and  again  the  New  England 
men  had  captured  Louisburg,  the 
strong  fortress  of  the  French  on  the 
coast;  repeatedly  it  had  been  given 
up  to  the  French  by  treaty.  Piracy 
and  Indian  warfare  formed  part  of  the 
contest.  On  the  French  side  are  the 
incursions  which,  under  the  name  of 
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King  William's,  Queen  Anne's,  and 
King  George's  wars,  form  so  horrible 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  the  English  side  we  must 
remember  that  Captain  Church,  the 
famous  Indian  fighter  who  captured 
King  Philip,  also  led  an  expedition  to 
lay  waste  the  settlements  of  Acadia. 
At  last  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  a 
fleet  and  four  Boston  regiments  under 
Nicholson  and  Vetch ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  171 3,  England 
was  allowed  to  hold  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland.  The  same  treaty  gave 
England  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
which  had  been  vigorously  disputed 
for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  northwest 
passage  to  India  and  China. 

But  fighting  was  soon  renewed  in 
the  northeast.  In  1745  Louisburg 
was  captured  by  Pepperell.  A  French 
force  attacked  and  overpowered  the 
English  at  Grand  Pre,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  general,  however,  the  English  con- 
tinued to  hold  Nova  Scotia ;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
Louisburg  was  given  back  to  the 
French.  England  saw  that  she  must 
take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia  if  she 
were  to  hold  it  permanently;  so  she 
sent  out  a  large  colony  to  found  the 
town  of  Halifax. 

This  same  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
had  raised  the  question  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Nova  Scotia.  France  claimed 
that  she  had  ceded  only  the  peninsula ; 
England  claimed  all  the  land  west  of 
the  peninsula  as  belonging  to  New 
England.  To  defend  their  claims 
the  French  built  Fort  Beausejour,  and 
the  English  Fort  Lawrence  just  op- 
posite. In  1755  Monckton,  with  a 
large  English  force,  landed  near  Fort 
Lawrence  and  took  Fort  Beausejour. 
To  complete  the  English  conquest  of 
Nova  Scotia,  a  measure  was  resolved 
upon  and  executed,  one  of  the  most 
ruthless  in  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory,— the  expulsion  of  the  French 
Acadians.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  provocation  to  the  act — and  doubt- 
less there  were  provocations — yet  in 
the  light  of  the  claims  of  humanity  it 
seems  unjustifiable. 


Now  that  the  English  were  masters 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  next  point  of  at- 
tack was  Cape  Breton  and  Louisburg. 
It  was  two  years  before  the  expedition 
for  this  purpose  arrived ;  and  then, 
though  there  was  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  sixteen  ships  under 
Loudon  and  Holbourne,  they  re- 
treated without  fighting.  The  only 
apparent  result  of  the  campaign  was 
that,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English  troops  from  the  interior  to 
Louisburg,  the  French  were  able  to 
take  Fort  William  Henry,  a  most  val- 
uable stronghold. 

Up  to  this  time  the  English  cam- 
paigns in  the  interior  had  been  as  un- 
successful as  this  one  of  Loudon's  at 
Louisburg.  "No  war,"  says  the  Eng- 
lish historian  Green,  "has  had  greater 
results  in  the  history  of  the  world  or 
brought  greater  triumphs  to  England  ; 
but  few  have  had  more  disastrous  be- 
ginnings." At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  France  had  the  prestige  in 
Europe,  and  a  large  and  well  trained 
army.  Her  plans  were  of  the  greatest 
daring  and  scope ;  her  weakness  on  the 
sea  was  not  yet  apparent.  The  Eng- 
lish were  superior  in  building  ships 
and  in  equipping  troops  and  furnish- 
ing money.  France  threw  away  her 
advantage  by  an  alliance  with  Austria, 
which  involved  her  in  other  wars.  In 
America  the  English  colonies  were 
torn  by  jealousies,  and  each  legislature 
was  anxious  that  not  an  unnecessary 
shilling  should  be  spent.  The  middle 
and  southern  colonies  were  not  really 
roused  till  Braddock's  defeat  let  in  the 
French  and  Indians  on  their  frontier. 
On  the  contrary,  the  military  organ- 
ization of  Canada  was  superb.  No 
better  militia  ever  existed  for  forest 
and  stockade  fighting  than  these  back- 
woodsmen. There  were  no  legisla- 
tures to  be  consulted.  The  French 
position  was  strong,  with  Louisburg 
and  Quebec  to  guard  the  exposed 
coast;  on  the  Ohio  they  were  able  to 
take  the  offensive,  because  they  were 
in  occupation  there.  Their  line  of 
posts  across  the  country  enabled  them 
to  mass  troops  at  any  point. 
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Choosing  three  great  strongholds  of 
the  French,  the  English  planned  expe- 
ditions for  the  year  1755  against  Fort 
Duquesne  at  the  centre  of  the  French 
^line,  against  Niagara,  and  against 
Crown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  to  secure 
Acadia.  Of  all  stories  of  haughtiness 
and  folly,  none  is  better  known  than 
that  of  Braddock's  failure  at  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  Niagara  project  was 
abandoned.  On  the  Crown  Point  ex- 
pedition the  only  success  of  the  year 
was  won  by  the  troops  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  Lyman  and  his 
Connecticut  volunteers  doing  good 
service.  In  the  following  vearthe Eng- 
lish continued  inactive.  The  French 
under  the  great  Montcalm  were  rest- 
less and  gained  signal  advantages  at 
Oswego  and  Ticonderoga.  The  only 
English  victory  of  the  campaign  was 
that  of  Armstrong  against  the  Indians 
at  Kittanning  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

So  far  the  colonists  had  carried  on 
the  war  practically  alone,  and  with  the 
measure  of  success  which  is  natural 
when  a  dozen  totally  independent 
provinces,  mostly  indifferent  to  the 
cause,  try  to  carry  on  a  war.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
brought  forward  his  plan  of  union  at 
the  Albany  Congress.  It  failed,  for 
as  he  said,  "the  assemblies  thought 
that  there  was  too  much  prerogative, 
and  in  England  it  was  thought  to  have 
too  much  of  the  democratic"  But  in 
the  year  1758  all  this  was  changed  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  William 
Pitt.  A  new  and  more  vigorous  pol- 
icy was  at  once  apparent  throughout 
the  English  world.  Pitt  made  some 
mistakes,  but,  as  says  Green,  "he 
roused  a  temper  in  the  nation  at  large 
which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossi- 
ble." "Pitt  had  not  only  an  unequalled 
genius  for  selecting  the  men  most 
capable  of  serving  him,  but  the  cou- 
rageous contempt  for  bad  traditions 
which  enabled  him  so  successfully  to 
exercise  it."  It  was  with  this  genius 
for  choosing  the  right  man  that,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  crown 
and  the  "machine,"  Pitt  gave  the  com- 


mand of  his  Quebec  expedition  in 
America  to  James  Wolfe,  and  the 
command  in  India  to  Clive, — both 
men  whose  experience  was  small  and 
whose  ability  even  was  ridiculed. 
Pitt  showed  equal  wisdom  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Americans.  He  made 
the  provincial  officer  the  equal  of  the 
regular.  "The  whole  colonial  service 
felt  that  they  were  thereby  made  equal 
sharers  of  the  honors  as  well  as  the 
burdens  of  the  times." 

Three  campaigns  were  at  once 
planned — one  under  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  to  attack  the  centre  of  French 
power  by  the  way  of  Louisburg;  an- 
other under  Abercrombie  against 
Crown  Point,  the  stronghold  on  the 
Lake  Champlain  route ;  a  third,  under 
General  Forbes,  to  attack  Fort  Du- 
quesne, which  controlled  the  Ohio 
valley.  Of  these,  the  Crown  Point 
campaign  failed  through  the  laggardly 
movements  of  the  commander,  who 
was  the  only  one  of  the  former  gen- 
erals whom  Pitt  had  left  in  office. 
General  Forbes  at  Fort  Duquesne  won 
a  "substantial  if  not  brilliant  success." 
He  lingered  to  win  over  the  Indian  al- 
lies, realizing  their  importance  to  his 
success.  In  this  way  he  really  com- 
pelled the  French  to  abandon  Fort 
Duquesne. 

The  French  power  in  America  was 
weakening  at  every  point.  In  the 
same  year  Bradstreet  destroyed  Fort 
Frontenac  and  fortified  Oswego,  thus 
crushing  French  power  on  Lake  On- 
tario. Duquesne,  Niagara  and  the 
other  forts  in  the  west  were  falling. 
With  the  capture  of  Louisburg  the 
French  line  was  "rolled  up  like  a 
scroll  from  both  ends."  Now  General 
Amherst,  with  a  large  force,  began  to 
move  slowly  and  cautiously  up  the 
Lake  George  route,  taking  possession 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
French.  Louisburg  had  fallen ;  and 
now  Wolfe  was  drawing  his  nets  close 
about  the  central  stronghold  of  Que- 
bec. 

The  French  government  at  home 
was  busy,  and  could  send  little  aid  to 
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Canada;  the  army  there  had  no  rein- 
forcements and  was  suffering  for  sup- 
plies. The  officers  of  government  plun- 
dered the  people  and  the  king,  and  the 
little  court  at  Quebec  was  as  full  of  in- 
trigue as  the  big  one  at  Versailles.  In 
spite  of  all  this  the  French,  under  the 
lead  of  Montcalm,  made  a  long  stand 
on  the  rock  of  Quebec, — so  long,  in- 
deed, that  even  Wolfe  was  near  de- 
spairing. But  when  he  thought 
every  expedient  had  been  tried,  one 
remained;  and  bv  the  secret  path  up 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  Wolfe 
climbed  to  victory  and  to  death. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec  the  further 
resistance  of  the  French  in  Canada 
was  but  a  desperate  one  and  soon 
ended.  Amherst  finished  his  slow 
progress  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
united  his  army  with  the  English 
forces  under  Murray,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Wolfe  in  command.  Negotia- 
tions began,  and  at  last,  on  September 
8,  1760,  the  paper  was  signed  bv 
which  all  Canada  passed  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  It  was  three  years  later 
when  the  French  ceded  Louisiana  to 
Spain,  thus  definitely  surrendering  all 
claims  in  North  America,  except  two 
tiny  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Thus  ended  the  French  empire  in 
America,  that  great  and  well  planned 
scheme,  supported  by  the  most  enthu- 
siastic leaders,  which  had  seemed  des- 
tined to  include  all  the  continent  in  its 
control.  "It  fell  beneath  the  clumsy 
power  of  another  race  that  had  the 
capacity  for  fixing  itself  firmly  in  new 
lands  and  that  grew  without  distinct 
plan  until  it  came  to  possess  it  alto- 
gether." 

So  great  a  failure  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute solely  to  the  fortune  of  war;  though, 
to  be  sure,  the  military  policy  adopted 
by  the  two  nations  brought  about  the 
actual  consummation  of  the  struggle. 
In  1759  England  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  wise  and  able  min- 
ister, who  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  France  at 
this  time,  to  use,  with  Professor  Seeley, 
a    homely   proverb,    had    "too    many 


irons  in  the  fire."  In  the  last  year  of 
the  war  she  utterly  neglected  her 
American  colonies ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  personal  determination  of  Mont- 
calm that  they  held  out. 

But  we  must  seek  some  deeper  lying 
causes,  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  colonies  themselves.  Were  there 
economic  reasons  why  the  English 
colonies  were  stronger  than  the 
French?  The  wealth  of  the  French 
colony  rested  largely  on  the  fur  trade. 
We  find  Champlain  urging  that  the 
settlers  be  forced  to  till  the  soil,  "that 
they  may  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
support,  without  being  obliged  to  have 
it  brought  from  France."  Yet  in  fact 
the  colony  never  became  an  agricul- 
tural one,  though  the  climate  was  not 
so  severe  as  to  make  farming  impossi- 
ble. Now  the  fur  trade  is  not  an  in- 
dustry upon  which  lasting  prosperity 
can  ever  be  built.  It  renders  settled 
communities  impossible  and  forests  a 
necessity.  The  fur  trader  could  never 
be  a  good  citizen  in  a  commonwealth. 

It  may  be  asked  why  New  France 
did  not  reap  advantage  from  her  fish- 
eries, as  did  New  England.  The  rea- 
son is  apparently  that  the  fisheries  and 
exportation  of  fish  were  so  hedged 
about  with  restrictions  and  monopo- 
lies that  individual  enterprise  was  well- 
nigh  discouraged.  Industries  acquired 
the  habit  of  depending  on  the  home 
government  at  every  turn. 

This  brings  us  to  a  weakness  in  the 
French  colonial  system,  which  per- 
haps is  sometimes  over-emphasized, 
but  which  is  yet  very  important.  The 
contrasting  fortunes  of  England  and 
France  as  colonizing  nations  illustrate, 
as  Mr.  Fiske  well  says,  "the  prodig- 
ious superiority  in  respect  to  national 
vitality  of  a  freely  governed  nation 
over  one  that  is  governed  by  a  central- 
ized despotism."  In  the  government, 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
of  the  time,  appears  the  French  love 
of  centralization.  "The  French  col- 
ony in  Canada  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  examples  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment that  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
The  court  of  France  arranged  a  "mi- 
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nute  and  sleepless  supervision  of  af- 
fairs." A  farmer  could  not  build  a 
new  house  without  express  permis- 
sion from  the  government.  "Never 
was  a  colony,  moreover,  so  loaded 
with  bounties,  so  fostered,  petted  and 
protected.  Every  enterprise  had  its 
own  special  monopoly  granted  it  by 
the  king.  The  colonists  thus  lost  the 
habit  of  providing  for  the  future,  lost 
their  self-reliance.  The  result  was  ab- 
solute paralysis,  political  and  social." 
(Buckle.) 

But  though  we  admit  the  weaken- 
ing effect  of  this  paternal  despotism 
which  governed  New  France,  we  must 
not  think  that  if  some  king  or  poten- 
tate, inspired  with  magnificent  theo- 
ries of  government,  had  decreed  that 
the  colony  should  adopt  the  New  Eng- 
land town-meeting  system,  and  had 
put  his  decree  into  effect,  Canada 
would  have  been  as  prosperous  as  New 
England.  The  absurdity  of  the  idea 
strikes  us  at  once ;  I  suggest  it  here  to 
remind  us  that  government,  be  it  free 
or  despotic,  be  it  honest  or  corrupt, 
cannot  control  the  destiny  of  a  people. 
"It  is  not  by  the  wax  and  parchment 
of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of 
man  can  be  preserved."  It  is  men 
and  women  who  make  a  nation,  by 
their  characters  and  their  energies. 
As  truly  as  it  is  "the  man  behind  the 
gun"  who  wins  a  naval  battle,  it  is  the 
man  behind  the  law  who  makes  a  gov- 
ernment successful.  And  it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  founded  the  French  empire  in 
America  were  not  as  good  material 
for  the  building  of  states  as  were  the 
men  who  settled  our  thirteen  colonies. 
Even  to-day  it  is  hard  to  persuade 
Frenchmen  to  go  to  a  colony;  they 
"are  far  too  happy  and  contented  with 
their  own  charming  country."  The 
colonial  movement  was  never  a  na- 
tional one.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of 
mere  numbers.  To  be  sure,  at  the 
time  when  New  France  fell,  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  far  outnumbered  the 
French  in  population ;  but  the  two 
were  equally  weak  in  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  the  kind,  not  the  number,  of 


men  that  made  the  English  colonies 
triumphant.  They  were  men  of 
strong  individuality,  in  many  cases 
men  who  had  left  their  homes  on  ac- 
count of  religious  persecution,  armed 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  setting  forth  to  subdue  the  wilder- 
ness, "to  the  glory  of  God."  They  did 
not  depend  on  home  government  for 
anything;  their  local  governments 
grew  "out  of  the  necessities  of  an  in- 
stant occasion."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  authorities  refused  admittance 
to  the  Huguenots,  the  one  class  of 
independent  spirited  people  whom 
France  possessed,  and  they  went  to 
add  their  strength  to  the  English  col- 
onies. The  typical  man  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  was  a  home-seeker ;  of  the 
French  colony,  an  adventurer.  The 
grand  outline  which  France  had 
sketched  for  colonizing  America  she 
had  failed  to  fill  out  with  people  into  a 
strong,  solid  state.  Therefore  it  had 
failed. 

The  results  of  this  change  of  mas- 
tery in  America  were  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  kind.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Lecky  says,  "the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  America  removed 
the  one  ever-pressing  danger  which 
secured  the  dependence  of  the  English 
colonies  on  the  mother  country."  The 
colonies  had  learned  their  own  mili- 
tary strength  and  found  out  who  were 
the  men  able  to  lead  them  in  war. 
Further,  the  war  acted  as  a  direct 
cause  of  the  separation  from  England, 
because  the  debt  incurred  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  French  revived  that 
scheme  for  the  taxation  of  America 
which  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
colonists  to  the  critical  point. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  might  have  happened  had  Loui- 
siana been  retained  by  France,  or  given 
to  England  instead  of  to  Spain. 
Speculations  of  this  sort  are  doubtful ; 
but  we  can  sometimes  see  a  se- 
quence of  events  which  looks  to  us 
the  only  possible  one  in  case  a  certain 
thing  had  happened.  Louisiana  was 
indeed  given  back  to  France  later ; 
but      Spain      held      it      during      the 
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critical  time  when  the  United  States 
was  gaining  possession  of  the  territory 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. If  France  had  held  Louisiana 
in  1783  we  might  not  have  acquired 
the  Old  Northwest;  for  at  that  time 
France  had  secretly  agreed  with  Spain 
to  "dwarf  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public" as  much  as  possible.  If 
France  had  held  the  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  might  well  have  sup- 
ported the  claim  (which  she  did  put 
forward)  that  the  territory  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi 
was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  might  have  joined  it  to  her  own 
domain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Eng- 
land had  taken  Louisiana,  she  would 
probably  have  retained  it  in  1783,  join- 
ing it  to  her  Canadian  possessions. 
England  might  then  have  colonized  it 
and  retained  it  to  this  day.  Instead  of 
this,  by  what  we  must  consider  one  of 


the  providential  "accidents"  of  history, 
Louisiana  was  given  to  Spain,  a  com- 
paratively weak  and  unambitious 
power,  which  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  colonies,  soon  to  be  the  United 
States,  a  free  field  for  expanse,  ulti- 
mately a  control  of  the  means  of  ex- 
panse in  North  America. 

While  not  forgetting  that  the  over- 
throw of  France  in  America  was  an 
active  cause  in  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
may  we  not,  considering  it  more 
broadly,  pronounce  it  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
behalf  of  those  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty and  equality  for  which  both  Eng- 
land and  America  stand?  When 
the  United  States  separated  from 
Great  Britain  there  were  now,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  says,  not  one  but  two  Eng- 
lands  to  work  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 


THE  HOMESICK  SOLDIER. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

THE  soldier  woke  at  the  quail's  first  note, 
At  dawn,  on  the  grassy  couch  where  he  lay: 
"O  bird,  that  calls  from  the  fields  of  home, 
What  do  my  darlings  so  far  away?" 

"They  are  up  and  ready  to  roam ; 
They  scatter  the  dew  with  their  small  bare  feet, 
And  laugh  as  they  wade  through  the  meadow  sweet." 

The  soldier  paused,  on  the  dusty  march, 
And  stooped  by  the  cooling  stream  to  drink: 
"O  river,  that  runs  through  the  fields  of  home, 
What  do  my  dear  ones,  who  dwell  on  thy  brink?" 

"Farther  and  farther  they  roam — 
They  are  sending  their  mimic  fleets  adrift ; 
And  they  follow  them  borne  on  my  current  swift." 


The  soldier  sank  on  the  twilight  sward, 
And  the  vigilant  lights  were  thronging  above ; 
"O  stars  that  shine  on  the  fields  of  home 
What  do  they  now,  whom  most  I  love?" 

"They  have  ceased  to  roam,  to  roam, — 
And  are  lisping  a  prayer  at  their  mother's  knee ; 
And  that  prayer,  and  her  tears,  are  for  thee,  for  thee!' 


THE   EMPTY  DWELLING. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

A  HOUSE  I  built  upon  a  hill, 
Uphung  above  the  noisy  shore; 
I  built  with  love's  unwearied  will, 
And,  ending,  led  one  to  the  d6or. 
She  would  not  enter ;  I  went  in  no  more. 

No  temple  ever  statelier  stood, 

With  sun  or  mist  upon  its  dome ; 
'Twas  worthy  noblest  womanhood ; 

But  she  that  with  me  to  it  clomb 
Turned  back, — she  would  not  have  it  for  her  home. 

Thin  clouds  lay,  still,  along  the  sky, 

The  waters  were  like  glass  below ; 
I  heard  the  last  wind  lisp  and  die, 

As  if  it  nevermore  would  blow ; — 
I  heard  the  silence  when  she  turned  to  go. 

What  has  befallen  the  empty  home! — 

For  by  it  I  must  ever  be 
Though  farthest  regions  I  may  roam. 

It  knows  no  sound  of  wind  or  sea, 
But,  veiled  or  naked,  stands  there  silently. 

Wild  thoughts  there  be  that  have  strange  art ; 

One  haunts  me,  will  not  be  denied. 
I  put  my  hand  upon  my  heart ; 

It  beats;  but  something  at  my  side 
Says,  "Death's  the  stillness,  at  that  door  you  died." 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

By  S.  E.  Bridgman. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Clifton  Johnson  and  others. 
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THOSE  twin  summits,  Holyoke 
and  Tom,  had  brooded  over  the 
Connecticut  River  valley  for  ages 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  a  race  who 
should  clothe  the  pastures  with 
flocks  and  cover  the  fields  with  corn. 
The  Indians  were  there;  the  wigwam 
and  the  tomahawk  were  there;  the 
fertile  meadows  stretched  out  their 
arms;  the  forests  in  all  their  original 
charm  rested  on  the  uplands ;  the 
great  river  flowed  to  the  ocean 
hampered ;  the  shad  and  the 
salmon  made  their  home  in  its 
waters  and  leaped  and  played 
unconscious  of  coming  doom. 
But  the  time  had  come  when  t 
all  this  wealth  of  nature  should 
be  unlocked  by  a  nobler  race,  i 
The  two  giant  sentinels  of  the 
valley  saw  the  dawning  of  a 
new  day  one  glad  May  morn- 
ing in  1654.  It  was  a  feeble 
band  that  they  looked  down 
upon ;  but  in  that  company 
were  men  of  the  Cromwellian 
type,  who  feared  God  and 
hated  sin,  men  whose  descend- 
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ants  should  make  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  honored  throughout 
the  western  world.  They  came 
through  a  trackless  forest  to  the,  to 
them,  far  frontier,  to  build  a  city 
whose  foundations  should  be  as  en- 
during, we  trust,  as  the  everlasting 
hills  about  it.  The  early  name  "Nono- 
tuck"  was  in  a  few  months  changed 
to  Northampton. 

The  religious  spirit  of  the  founders 
appears  in  the  fact  that  their  first  pub- 
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lie  contract  was  to  build  a  meeting- 
house, which  meeting-house  was  used 
for  a  hundred  years  for  all  purposes, 
religious  and  secular,  but  primarily  as 
a  place  of  public  worship.  In  the 
words  of  the  chronicles:  "They  are 
to  build  a  house  for  the    Towne    of 


ampton  naturally  became  the  Athens 
of  western  Massachusetts. 

With  all  their  sturdy  common  sense 
and  piety,  our  ancestors  had  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  writer,  the  "nigger 
pew"  was  placed  at  the  rear  of  the 
church,  and  the  white  men 
and  women  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  together,  or  could  not  do 
it  without  attracting  undue 
attention.  A  hint  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  appears  on 
the  old  records  in  such  terms 
as  "tything  men,"  "cow-keep- 
ers," "herders,"  "trybute  or 
corn,"      "constables,"       "pal- 


JONATHAN    EDWARDS. 

Northampton  of  sawin- 
timber  26  foot  long  and 
18  foot  wide,  9  foot  high 
from  the  lower  pt  of  ye 
cell  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  raisens."  On  this 
site  or  close  by,  the  First 
Church  of  Northampton 
has  worshipped  for  more 
than  250  years,  with  a 
succession  of  early 
pastors,  whose  names — 
Mather,  Stoddard,  Ed- 
wards, Hooker,  Williams 
- — are  loved  and  honored 
to-day  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time.  With  such  a  ministry 
and  a  grammar  school  established  in 
1688  and  public  schools  of  the  high- 
est grade  continued  until  now,  North- 


THE    EDWARDS    CHURCH. 

lizadoes,"  "fortyfications,"  "puppalo," 
"pillions,"  "trundle  bed  in  ye  parlour," 
and  "periwiggs." 

On   the   site   of  the   present   Smith 
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FACSIMILE    OF    JONATHAN    EDWARDS'S    WILL. 


College  campus,  in  1681,  a  log  build- 
ing, with  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
residing  in  it,  was  burned  in  the 
night.  The  negro  incendiary  con- 
fessed to  the  fact  and  was  sentenced 
"to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  be 
dead,  and  then  taken  down  and  burnt 
to  ashes  in  the  fire  with  Maria  the 
negro."  Maria  was  under  sentence 
of  death  for  burning  the  house  of 
Thomas  Swan  and  of  her  master, 
Joshua  Lamb,  in  Roxbury.  She  was 
burned  alive.  Both  were  slaves. 
Witchcraft  had  its  craze  in  Northamp- 
ton in  its  earlier  history.  It  followed 
the  fashion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.     Even  with  its  saintly  founders, 


slander,  jealousy  and  witchcraft  for  a 
brief  period  held  sway  in  Northamp- 
ton. Arrests,  trials,  excitement  swept 
sensible  men  and  haughty  dames  into 
the  vortex  from  which  at  last  the 
town  emerged  into  light.  A  Mrs. 
Parsons,  of  unquestionable  ability  and 
of  high  standing,  was  brought  to  trial 
in  1674.  She  was  her  own  lawyer  and 
pleaded  her  own  case  with  such  abil- 
ity that  she  came  off  with  flying  col- 
ors. No  executions  for  witchcraft 
ever  occurred  in  Hampshire  County. 
Northampton  for  many  years  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Indians,  but  at  last, 
like  so  many  frontier  settlements, 
knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  terror  by 
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day,  and  in  fear  by  night,  during  King 
Philip's  War.  A  house  now  stand- 
ing on  Bridge  Street  was  left  alone 
during  the  night,  its  residents  seeking 
protection  in  stockades  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  Danger  lurked  on 
every  side.  Women  trembled  when 
the  master  of  the  household  went  to 
his  work  in  the  meadows.  Where  now 
the  streets  are 
filled  with  glad 
young  life,  in  olden 
times  fear  and 
trembling  took 
possession  of 
every  soul, 

whether  within  his 
castle  or  without. 
The  death  of 
Philip  in  1678 
closed  the  war  in 
Massachusetts. 
This  was  followed 
by  Queen  Anne's 
French  and  In- 
dian war,  the  first 
blow  in  the  vallev 


striking  Deerfield,  in  February, 
1704.  Sally  Maminash,  a  niece  of 
the  Indian  preacher,  Samson  Oc- 
cum,  was  the  last  of  the  Indian 
race  to  live  in  Northampton.  She 
was  long  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
through  the  infirmities  of  age,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warham  Clapp  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  by  Ed- 
ward Clapp  and  wife.  She  joined 
the  First  Church  in  her  later  years, 
and  lived  a  sweet,  gentle  life,  loved 
by  old  and  young,  till  1853,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
In  the  days  of  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  that  noble  pastor's 
righteous  soul  was  vexed  by  the 
ungodliness  of  young  men  and 
women,  some  of  whom  were 
guilty  of  the  great  crime  of  "wear- 
ing silk  in  a  flaunting  manner."  I 
copy  from  J.  R.  Trumbull's 
History  of  Northampton:  "The 
laws  enacted  in  1657  declare  'or 
vtter  detestation  &  dislike  that 
men  or  weomen  of  meane  condi- 
tion, educations  and  callings, 
should  take  vpon  them  the  garbe 
of  gentlemen,  by  the  wearinge 
of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  buttons  or 
poynte  at  theire  knees,  to  walke  in 
greate  bootes ;  or  women  of  the  same 
ranke  to  weare  silke  or  tiffany  hoo'des 
or  scarfes,  which  though  allowable  to 
persons  of  greater  estates  or  more 
liherall  education,  vet  we  cannot  but 
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prsons  of  such      when 


of  Northamp- 


SYLVESTER   JUDD. 

judge  it  intolerable  in 
like  condition.'  " 

In  the  early  records 
ton,  we  read  of  fam- 
ilies with  sixteen  to 
nineteen  children 
each.  A  widow,  Mrs. 
John  Clark,  died  in 
1738,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  with 
eighty-three  grand- 
children to  mourn  her 
loss,  most  of  them 
living  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  her  resi- 
dence. The  average 
age  of  six  of  her  sons 
was      almost     ninety. 

Mary     Edwards     was        a.  lyman  williston. 
the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  one      gentleman 
of  them  Timothy   Dwight,   president 
of  Yale  College. 


The  genealogy  of 
Elder  John  Strong, 
who  died  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  published 
in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  and  gives  the 
names  of  28,867  of  his 
descendants.  Had  all 
responded  to  letters 
addressed,  the  number 
would  have  reached 
some  30,000.  Matri- 
monial correspond- 
ence in  those  days, 
postage  was  high  and  post  of- 


fices were  few,  was  sometimes  as  brief 
as    cablegrams    to-day.      A    reverend 


JONATHAN    TODD. 


J.   P.   WILLISTON. 

proposed  marriage  to 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard.  Her  reply,  after 
due  deliberation,  was  as  follows: 

"Northampton  1695.  Rev.  Stephen 
Mix:    Yes.     Mary  Stoddard." 

Most  famous  surely  of  old  North- 
ampton names  is  that  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. "Take  your  hats  from  off 
your  heads,"  said  a  mother  to  her  two 
bonnie  boys  as  in  plaid  and  kilt  they 
stood  under  the  Jonathan  Edwards 
elm  on  King  Street,  "for  you  stand 
on  holy  ground."  Many  a  Scotchman 
have  I  escorted  to  this  spot,  the 
shrine  to  which  the  sturdy  theologi- 
ans from  over  the  sea  always  wend 
their  way.  A  seat  in  the  branch  of 
this  venerable  tree  is  pointed  out  as 
being  the  place  where  the  mighty 
theologian    caught    new    glimpses    of 
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truth ;  but  as  the  tree  was  set  out  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  this  story  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  This  solitary  elm  now  stand- 
ing, sturdy  and  bare,  its  branches 
spreading  over  the  street  and  shoot- 
ing up  into  the  blue  sky,  fitly  repre- 
sents a  man  who  has  had  few  peers 
in  the  theological  world.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's ministry  in  Northampton  was 
of  about  twenty-three  years.  He  was 
in  the  full  flush  of  young  manhood, 
being  but  twenty-five  years  old,  when 
he  came  to  the  town.  Although  a 
man  of  great  learning,  a  remarkable 
metaphysician,  his  preaching  was 
plain,  pungent  and  aimed  direct 
at  the  heart.  So  vivid  was  his  picture 
of  "Sinners  in  the  Hand  of  an  angry 
God,"  that  stalwart  men  turned  pale 
and  held  to  the  railing  of  the  pews  as 
if  they  felt  the  flames  of  the  pit.  Yet 
Edwards  was  a  man  of  great  tender- 
ness of  spirit,  and  won  the  love  of  his 
people.  The  unhappy  disagreement 
which  occurred  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
admission  to  church,  which  caused  his 
dismissal,  has  ever  since  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  the  church.  A  letter  ex- 
tant from  one  of  his  most  bitter  oppo- 


nents is  pathetic  in  its  expression  of 
sorrow  at  the  action. 

Once  during  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  preaching  one  of  his  memorable 
sermons  to  a  large  congregation,  the 
audience  hushed  and  stilled  as  if  it 
was  the  judgment  day,  there  came 
suddenly  a  terrible  crash.  The  day  of 
doom  must  be  at  hand,  men  thought, 
and  cries  and  shrieks  took  the  place 
of  the  appalling  stillness.  The  sup- 
ports of  the  gallery  had  given  way, 
plunging  some  seventy  persons  upon 
the  heads  of  those  below,  putting  in 
deadly  peril  the  lives  of  the  worship- 
pers ;  yet  no  one  was  killed  or  seri- 
ously injured.  With  no  fire  or 
warmth  in  the  building,  our  ancestors 
must  have  had  a  frigid  time,  and  the 
vivid  picture  of  future  warmth  for  un- 
godly souls  must  have  had  an  element 
of  comfort  in  it. 

The  old  meeting-house  has  been 
replaced  by  more  elegant  ones.  The 
fine  and  stately  structure  built  in  1812, 
a  model  of  beauty,  it  seemed  to  us 
youngsters  of  fifty  years  ago,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  putting    in    jeopardy 
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the  stores  on  "Shop  Row."  In  the 
early  days  of  our  century,  to  own  a 
pew  in  the  First  Church,  to  sit  in  the 
broad    aisle,    to   take   the   Hampshire 


a  proof  of  his  high 
standing,  seven  or 
eight  towns,  of  which 
Northampton  is  the 
centre,  gave  not  a 
single  vote  against 
him.  He  was  elected 
governor  for  seven  suc- 
cessive years.  HisHad- 
ley  neighbor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  a  dignified 
soul,  with  great  self- 
respect,  but  with  an 
underlying  vein  of 
humor,  was  dining 
with  the  governor 
one  Sabbath  when  on  an  exchange 
in  the  town.  Mrs.  Strong  offered 
him  some  pudding,  which  he  declined, 
saying  that  "Pudding  before  preach- 
ing made  him  dull." 
Governor  Strong  in- 
stantly replied  in  a 
quiet  whisper  to  his 
guest,  "Then  you 
had  pudding  for 
breakfast,    sir,     did 


GEORGE   W.    CABLE, 


THE    OLD    BRIDGMAN    HOUSE. 

Gazette,  to  own  "medder  lands,"  and 
to  vote  the  Whig  ticket,  was  to  have 
passport  not  only  to  an  earthly  para- 
dise, but,  as  the  irreverent  boys  used 
to  say,  to  -Kingdom  Come.  The 
"River  Gods"  and  their  wives  were  re- 
garded with  awe  and  deference,  and 
if  they  belonged  to  the  "Court  House 
Clique"  they  realized  the  highest 
!  ideal  of  life. 

Among  these  peers  in  the  days  of 
:the  "River  Gods"  was  Caleb  Strong, 
not  only  prominent  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  our  state,  but  honored  as  a 
wise  counsellor  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. In  1800  he  was  called  to  the 
chief  office  in  our  Commonwealth ;  as 
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you  not?"  The  good  doctor  was  too 
sensible  to  be  troubled  by  the 
facetiousness.  Governor  Strong's 
innate  courtesy  was  well  shown  at 
his  inauguration  in  1800;  while 
the  procession  was  marching  through 
Winter  Street,  Boston,  the  govern- 
or espied  the  venerable  Samuel 
Adams  standing  at  his  doorway,  and 
he  immediately  halted  the  procession, 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and  ad- 
vanced to  shake  hands  with  the  old 
patriot  of  the  Revolution.  In  those 
days,  when  party  spirit  ran  very  high, 


it  was  a  most  graceful  and  a  gracious 
tribute  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  speeches  of  Governor  Strong,  the 
messages  and  the  proclamations, 
which  were  numerous,  are  models  of 
good  sense,  sound  reasoning  and 
choice  English.  "Patriotism  and 
Piety,"  a  volume  of  two  hundred 
pages,  which  contains  many  of  his 
speeches  and  public  addresses,  was  is- 
sued in  Newburyport  in  1808.  The 
names  of  Hooker,  Stoddard,  Mather, 
Williams,  Major  Joseph  Hawley, 
some  of  whom  lived  under  the  kings 
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and  royal  governors,  are  like  that  of 
Strong,  immortal. 

Among  the  most  prominent  politi- 
cians fifty  years  ago  was  Erastus  Hop- 
kins, a  powerful  advocate  and  orator. 
In  the  day  when  any  man  not  a  Whig 
was  ostracized,  it  required  great  nerve 
to  break  loose  from  party  ties  and 
powerful  and  influential  friends.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  a  born  leader,  and  his 
presence  in  the  dominant  party  was  a 
mighty  power  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley and  in  the  state.  In  1848  he  came 
out  from  the  Whigs  and  became  a 
leader  in  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  had 
been  honored  by  the  state,  and  might 
easily  have  been  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor had  he  remained  loyal  to  the 
Whig  party.  The  Saturday  before 
the  annual  election,  his  friends  came 
to  him  and  begged  that  he  would  al- 
low his  name  to  be  proposed.  He  de- 
clined. Then  came  a  shower  of  abuse 
from  leading  lawyers  and  office  hold- 
ers. Words  most  savage  and  fierce 
were  spoken.  Nothing  too  strong 
could  be  uttered  against  the  obstinate 
abolitionist.      In   public  addresses   he 


PRESIDENT    L.     CLARKE    SEELYE. 

was  denounced  as  an  Arnold.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  these  aristocrats 
to  find  on  election  day  so  strong  a 
vote  for  the  new  party ;  and  a  crowd 
came  up  to  Mr.  Hopkins's  house  to 
congratulate  its  brilliant  leader.  In 
his  closing  address  to  them  he  said: 
"I  thank  you,  friends,  for  restoring  to 
the  'Political  Peacock'  the  feathers  so 
rudely  plucked  on  Saturday  evening." 
The  epithet  had  been  used  by  his  old 
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associates.  Hopkins's  home  was  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  "Underground 
Railroad."  On  one  occasion  a  fugi- 
tive slave  was  hidden  in  the  attic  over 
Sabbath.  The  children  of  the  family 
visited  him  and  told  the  story  of 
Christ.  His  eyes  glistened,  and  he 
eagerly  absorbed  the  story,  to  him  ab- 
solutely new.  "Was  he  nailed  to  the 
cross  and  died  for  me?  I  would  be 
hanged  myself  before  I  would  do 
that!"  He  told  stories  which  circu- 
lated in  the  South — said  that  one  cur- 
rent there  was  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
put  in  a  cage  and  carried  around  on 
exhibition.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  sent  by 
our  legislature  to  Pittsburg  to  invite 


the  distinguished  Kossuth  to  Massa- 
chusetts. His  eloquent  impromptu 
speech  made  at  Pittsburg  at  an  im- 
mense public  gathering  may  be  found 
in  the  volume,  well  known  at  the  time, 
on  "Kossuth  in  New  England." 
Kossuth  accepted  Mr.  Hopkins's  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  with 
him  at  Northampton.  He  was  met  in 
Springfield,  and  by  a  special  train  was 
brought  to  Northampton.  The  mili- 
tia in  the  vicinity  met  him  at  the  sta- 
tion, a  salute  of  guns  was  fired,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  escorted  him 
to  the  King  Street  home.  At  the 
house  occurred  a  little  incident  which 
reveals  the  wonderful  memory  which 
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Kossuth  showed  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  had  been  said  to  him  or 
any  information  that  he  had  received. 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  speech  at  Pitts- 
burg had  used  this  phrase:  "I  have 
said,  sir,  that  Massachusetts  is  the 
birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
When  you  have  seen  the  full  stature  of 
Liberty,  how  she  fills  these  vast  val- 
leys and  stretches  herself  over  these 
mighty  mountains,  then  come  to  her 
little  nursery,  so  retired  from  the  tu- 
mults   and    corruption    of    the    Old 


take  me  to  the  nursery,  and  so  you 
have." 

We  know  of  no  other  town  or  city 
that  has  been  more  richly  dowered 
by  her  own  citizens  and  by  friends 
from  without  than  Northampton. 
From  the  days  of  1783,  when  that  stal- 
wart patriot,  General  Joseph  Hawley, 
gave  certain  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
public  schools,  the  income  of  which  is 
blessing  this  generation  to  the  present 
day,  these  have  been  large  and  noble. 
John  Clarke,  a  retired  merchant  who 
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World,  and  we  will  show  you  the  cra- 
dle where  she  was  rocked  to  notes  of 
eloquence  which,  while  they  soothed 
her  fears,  awakened  a  mighty  conti- 
nent to  her  nurture  and  her  defence." 
Mr.  Hopkins's  little  daughter,  Char- 
lotte, who  later  became  the  wife  of 
Professor  Emerson  of  Amherst,  ran 
forward  to  Kossuth  as  he  entered  the 
front  door  and  called  out,  ' 'Welcome, 
Louis  Kossuth!"  He  at  once  took 
her  in  his  arms  and,  turning  to  her 
father,   laughingly    said,    "You    told 


me    at    Pittsburg:    that 


you 


rould 


had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  left  it  al- 
most entirely  to  his  native  town,  to 
enlarge  and  beautify  the  cemetery 
and  to  care  for  it  in  all  time  to  come, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  living, 
as  seen  in  the  Memorial  Hall  with  its 
library  of  over  30,000  books,  and  in  the 
Clarke  School  for  deaf-mutes.  Then 
followed  Hon.  Charles  E.  Forbes,  a 
bachelor  lawyer,  who  left  for  the 
Forbes  Library  nearly  $500,000.  This 
library  is  located  close  to  the  centre  of 
the  city  on  a  commanding  site.  It  has 
now  over  60,000  volumes,  and  has  a 
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large  income  for  yearly  additions.  To 
it  Pliny  Earle,  for  .many  years  head  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  gave  his 
whole  estate,  $60,000,  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  library.  The  Dickinson 
Hospital  is  the  result  of  some 
$72,000  left  by  Cooley  Dickin- 
son of  Hatfield  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants     of     Northampton,     Hat- 


ful donors.  The  late  noble  and  be- 
loved E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  who  died  in 
January,  1899,  built  and  equipped  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000.  He  also  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Home  Culture  Club,  giving  large- 
ly to  the  central  building,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  club.  L.  L. 
Draper  and  Son  have  immortalized 
their  names  by  gifts  of  some 
0,000.  One  of  the  most 
liberal  givers  to  our  city, 
to  Amherst  and 
Mount  Holyoke  col- 
leges, to  Williston 
Seminary  and 
other  institutions, 
was  J.  P.  Willis- 
ton,  a  man  whom 
the     country     re- 


field,  and  Whately,  to  which  the'  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Draper  added  $20,000. 
The  Edwards  Church  rejoices  in  a  fine 
$7,000  organ,  the  gift  of  Edward  C. 
Bodman,  a  New  York  banker.  Over 
$50,000  was  given  by  Whiting  Street 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
worthy  poor.  The  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
with  its  $30,000  and  more,  was 
founded  by  the  generosity  of  thought- 


members  as  a  noble  and  wise  giver. 
His  son,  A.  Lyman  Williston,  follows 
in  his  father's  steps.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  citizens  of  Northamp- 
ton, treasurer  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege and  of  Williston  Seminary,  and  a 
trustee  of  Smith  College.  The  late 
George  Bliss,  a  man  of  national  repu- 
tation, a  Northampton  boy,  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $120,000  for  land  and 
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building,  the  beautiful 
Episcopal  church  and  par- 
ish house,  of  which  church 
Rev.  Roland  Cotton  Smith 
is  the  present  rector. 

One  of  the  most  re- 
markable wills  ever  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  was 
that  of  Oliver  Smith,  a 
quiet  old  bachelor  from 
Hatfield.  It  was  con- 
tested, of  course,  and 
Webster  and  Choate  were 
called  to  decide  a  question 
which  involved  millions. 
It  devised  a  system  of 
local  charities  for  the  benefit  of  "in- 
digent boys,  indigent  female  children, 
indigent  young  women  and  indigent 
widows."  Since  the  will  went  into  ef- 
fect, now  fifty  years,  over  $1,100,000 
has  been  scattered  far  and  near  to  bless 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Smith  left  a  special  fund 
which,  after  sixty  years  from  his  de- 
cease, should  go  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  School  in  North- 
ampton. This  sum  of  about  $300,000 
will  be  available  in  1905.  The  total 
amount  of  the  invested  funds  from  Oli- 
ver Smith's  estate  is  over  $1,300,000.* 

See  article  on  "  The  Home  of  Sophia  and  Oliver  Smith" 


THE   ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC. 

Jenny  Lind  spent  her  honeymoon 
on  Round  Hill.  It  might  be  expected 
that  under  such  conditions,  with  a 
charming  husband,  she  would  be  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  "Meadow 
City."  Her  own  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  character  were  revealed  in  her  in- 
terest in  the  educational  work  of  the 
village  and  by  her  giving  a  concert  in 
the  old  town  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Young  Men's  Institute,"  which  later 
was  merged  into  the  Clarke  Library. 
Her  gentleness  and  sincerity  are  still 
fragrant  in  the  memory  of  her  admir- 

in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  October,  i8q8.  A 
special  article  on  the  Smith  Charities  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Magazine. — Editor. 
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ers  in  Northampton.  From  the  con- 
cert $1,000  was  realized,  $700  of  which 
she  gave  to  the  Institute,  and  $300  to 
the  late  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  to 
use  for  private  charity. 

In  the  "Know  Nothing"  days  of 
1856,  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, which  now  has  580  patients,  was 
established  on  one  of  the  finest  sites 
in  the  city,  covering  500  acres.  The 
rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
much  of  the  sunlight  and  the  cheer  of 
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the  outer  world.  The  original  cost 
was  $315,000,  $280,000  having  since 
been  added.  From  time  to  time  new 
buildings  have  been  erected.  $45,000 
has  just  been  expended  through 
the  generosity  of  the  state  in  en- 
larging and  improving  the  main 
edifice.  All  the  latest  scientific 
and  sanitary  methods  will  be  intro- 
duced. With  Dr.  John  A.  Houston 
as  the  superintendent,  a  most  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  man,  with  L.  F.  Bab- 
bitt as  treasurer 
and  with  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  of- 
ficers, the  result  is 
one  of  the  best 
equipped  hospitals 
in  the  state.  The 
names  of  former 
superintendents 
Prince,  Earle  and 
Nims  are  held  in 
loving  remem- 
brance. 

Northampton 
has  ever  been  a 
pioneer  in  educa- 
tion, and  to-day  it 
is  a  centre  of 
power  in  the  edu- 
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cational  life  of 
Nev/  England. 
No  city  of  its  size 
is  better  equipped 
in  this  respect. 
Brilliant  men 
have  been  en- 
rolled on  its  list 
of  educators  from 
the  days  of 
Eleazer  Mather 
in  1671  to  the 
present.  From 
1725  a  grammar 
school  has  been 
sustained.  Prob- 
ably a  hundred 
youths  received  a 
liberal    education 

before  the  present  century  began.  The 
residence  of  the  college  physicians, 
just  torn  down,  was  once  used  as  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  established 
by  Miss  Bancroft,  the  sister  of  the  fa- 
mous historian,  before  her  brother 
came  to  town. 

Round  Hill  has  ever  been  dear  to 
educators  and  philanthropists  as  well 
as  to  the  lovers  of  natural  beauty.  The 
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determined  to  establish  a  similar 
one  in  our  country.  Physical  edu- 
cation, gymnasiums,  athletic  ex- 
ercises were  not  then  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  New  England  nor  in 
the  country.  Boys  who  had  built 
stone  walls,  or  followed  the  plough,  or 
were  acquainted  with  the  axe  and  the 
hoe  were  supposed  to  be  in  no  special 
need  of  physical  culture.  Mr.  Cogs- 
well was  a  man  of 
great   learning   and   of 


famous  Round  'Hill  School,  the 
original  prospectus  of  which  lies 
before  us  as  we  write,  was  estab- 
lished by  J.  G.  Cogswell,  so  long 
connected  with  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, and  George  Bancroft,  both 
eminent  scholars  and  travellers, 
who,  being  impressed  by  the 
merits   of   a   school   near   Berne, 
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action.  He  was  organizer,  manager 
and  father  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  who  at  one  time 
came  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.  He 
loved  the  boys.  A  big 
barn  was  built  for  the 
fast  horses  which  they 
were  permitted  to  have. 
He  established  "Crony 
Village,"  found  on  no 
map,  but  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  very  few 
villagers  now  living. 
Bricks  and  mortar, 
beams  and  boards,  were 
supplied  by  the  boy 
lover.  Here  Mr.  Cogs- 
well made  a  resting 
place  for  the  lads,  akin  to  home. 
Carolina       potatoes,       drawn       from 
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the  ashes,  squirrels,  rabbits  and 
wild  game  carried  the  lad  into  a  para- 
dise. Education  and 
learning  were  but  ac- 
cessories to  the  larger 
intention  of  making  the 
man  and  the  gentleman. 
One  element  unique  and 
distinctive  borrowed 
from  the  Swiss  schools 
was  the  annual  excur- 
sion. Cities  were  vis- 
ited, villas  of  friends  ad- 
mired, rivers  crossed ; 
the  happy  scholars 
gazed  upon  Long  Island 
Sound  or  the  Atlantic. 
The  wagons  and  horses 
utilized  by  Cogswell 
made  possible  for  the  boy  a 
pilgrimage     as     joyous     and     sacred 
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as  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  reunion 
of  the  "Round  Hillers"  in  Cambridge, 
where  Mr.  Cogswell  resided,  in  1864, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  a  teacher  by  his  pupils,  many  of 
whom  had  attained  to  eminent  stations 
in  life.  "It  was  a  reunion  that  recalled 
boyish  pranks,  familiar  nicknames  and 
long  past  days,"  said  the  old  patriarch, 
in  response  to  the  invitation.  "It  is 
enough ;  I  will  go  and  see  my  boys 
before  I  die." 

Mr.  Bancroft  called  to  his  aid 
distinguished  teachers  in  classical 
studies,  French  and  German,  and 
these  teachers  formed  a  staff  that  for 
ten  years,  from  1823,  made  a  school 
which  has  had  in  some  respects  no 
peer  in  America.  In  a  memorial 
printed  for  private  use,  we  note  names 
of  famous  statesmen  and  authors  who 
have  added  to  the  national  reputation 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  a  citizen  as  well  as  teacher,  a  man 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  city. 
\Vnen  that  great  enterprise,  the  "New 
Kaven  and  Northampton  Canal,"  was 
opened,  an  enterprise  that  brought  out 
the  hoard  stored  in  the  old  Northamp- 
ton Bank,  and  which  was  to  be  an  in- 
vestment better  than  "medder  land," 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  chairman  of  the 
opening  exercises.  We  youngsters 
went  out  two  miles  to  Rocky  Hill  to 
meet  the  first  boat,  as  open-eyed  as  if 
a  real  king  was  on  board  the  craft. 
As  the  canal  boat  came  into  sight 
drawn  by  four  superb  horses  with  ban- 
ners flying  and  deck  thronged  with 
distinguished  guests,  the  air  was  filled 
with  smoke  from  cannon  and  with 
cheers  and  shouts.  Said  Mr.  Bancroft: 
"Commercial  activity  will  receive  a 
new  impulse;  mechanical  activity  will 
track  our  water  courses  to  their  foun- 
tains;  and  our  active  yeomanry  will 
command  our  beautiful  valley  to  yield 
more  abundant  burdens  and  create  fer- 
tility upon  all  our  uplands  and  hill- 
sides." This  canal  was  to  bind  to- 
gether the  distant  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, more  powerful  than  arms,  more 
enduring  than  laws.  "Once  made," 
said    Hon.    Isaac    C.    Bates,  United 


States  senator,  "it  is  made  for  all 
time!"  Few  signs  of  the  canal  now 
remain  ;  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  in- 
vested their  tens  of  thousands  are 
mourners  about  the  streets  to-day  as 
they  think  of  what  might  have  been. 
One  man  lost  $75,000,  his  entire  for- 
tune, and  another  $40,000,  and  many 
of  the  contractors  were  ruined.  On 
the  occasion  of  Lafayette's  visit  to 
Northampton,  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his 
students  saluted  the  great  general,  and 
in  honor  of  his  presence  the  boys  had 
their  hats  cut  to  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  their  distinguished   guest. 

Later  Josiah  Clarke  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Spalding  opened  a  private  school  for 
boys;  but  when  Smith  College  was 
opened,  Mr.  Clarke  was  called  to 
teach  Greek.  To-day  the  Clarke 
School,  the  first  public  establishment 
in  the  United  States  where  the  deaf 
were  taught  to  read  the  lips  and  the 
dumb  to  speak,  occupies  a  beautiful 
site  on  Round  Hill,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bancroft  School.  It 
opened  in  1867  with  twenty  pupils  and 
two  teachers.  To  the  Hon.  Gardiner 
Green  Hubbard  and  the  Hon.  Lewis 
J.  Dudley,  both  lately  deceased,  the 
town  and  state  are  greatly  indebted 
for  the  existence  of  the  school.  While 
the  legislature  was  discussing  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  Mr.  Hubbard  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  deaf 
children,  Mr.  Dudley  was  present  at  a 
reception  given  by  Miss  Rogers,  then 
in  charge  of  the  school  at  Chelms- 
ford, and  saw  the  work  of  her  pupils. 
He  saw  them  read  the  lips  and  heard 
them  speak.  This  effected  his  con- 
version, and  then  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  nature  he  studied  into  the  mer- 
its of  the  system,  presented  it  con- 
nectedly to  his  associates  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  secured  the  charter.  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  with  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  knows 
no  failure,  was  a  valuable  helper,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school.  In  spite 
of  opposition  the  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  and  in  it  Mr.  Dudley's 
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own  daughter  was  for  a  time  in- 
structed. One  night  in  his  parlor 
the  child  Teresa  suddenly  broke  the 
silence  of  years,  and  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  utterance  said,  "Papa,  I  can 
say  Fanny!"  This,  Mr.  Dudley  said, 
was  like  the  voice  from  heaven  to  St. 
Paul  on  his  journey.  John  Clarke, 
Esq.,  of  Northampton  gave  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  $50,000, 
and  subsequently  gave  over  $300,000 
to  it.  For  him  the  school  is  named. 
The  state  now  pays  the  school  $225  a 
year  for  each  pupil.  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale  has  been  its  efficient  principal 
for  years,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers who  are  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
to  their  work.  One  should  not  call 
the  pupils  of  the  school  dumb ;  ani- 
mals may  be  dumb,  but  the  pupils 
gathered  on  Round  'Hill  are  boys  and 
girls  like  other  boys  and  girls,  full  of 
life,  fun  and  jollity.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  many  of  the  examinations 
to  see  the  teacher  fire  rapidly  ques- 
tions in  geography,  arithmetic  and 
history  at  her  class  in  a  quiet  tone  of 
voice  and  to  hear  almost  as  quickly 
the  answer.  The  invested  security, 
lands  and  buildings  represent  a  value 
of  over  $400,000.  In  March  last 
$10,000  was  given  for  a  gymnasium. 
Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell  came  after  the 
school  had  been  established  some 
years  and  instructed  the  teachers  in 
his  father's  system  of  visible  speech. 
When  he  left  it  is  reported  that  he  said 
(with  the  audacity  of  genius),  "I  have 
taught  the  dumb  to  speak ;  I  will  now 
make  iron  talk!"  How  well  that  bold 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  let  the  tele- 
phone tell.  If  these  words  be  but  the 
imagination  of  a  reporter,  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  remains  the  same. 

The  famous  "Gothic  Seminary," 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  St. 
Michael's  School,  with  200  students, 
brought  together  girls  from  far  and 
near.  Madam  Dwight's  daughter, 
one  of  seventeen  children,  closely  re- 
lated to  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  the 
teacher.  Stately,  dignified,  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  she  moved  her  pupils 
and  held  swav  as  a  queen.     Mrs.  A. 


D.  T.  Whitney  could  doubtless  give 
recollections  of  her  life  while  at  Gothic 
Seminary  that  would  add  to  the  his- 
tory of  Northampton  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Subsequently  Hon. 
Lewis  J.  Dudley  opened  in  this  build- 
ing a  school  for  boys.  It  was  largely 
patronized  by  southerners,  and  men 
now  recognized  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, like  Stedman  and  others,  were 
pupils.  The  war  of  the  rebellion 
ended  the  school,  but  not  its  wide  and 
permanent  influence. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  Vermont,  came  to  North- 
ampton twenty-five  years  ago.  She 
opened  a  preparatory  school  for 
young  ladies,  which  to-day  numbers 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils.  It  began 
in  a  modest  way  in  one  of  the  most 
artistocratic  houses  in  the  town.  It 
has  been  a  great  success  from  the 
start  and  called  in  students,  as  does 
Smith,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. A  new  gymnasium,  with  all  the 
modern  appliances,  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. Miss  Bessie  T.  Capen  is  now 
the  principal. 

The  Florence  kindergarten  (the  first 
endowed  kindergarten  in  this  country 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi)  was  estab- 
lished in  1876  by  Samuel  L.  Hill.  He 
was  much  interested  in  all  the  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day  and  gave 
to  Florence  its  fine  public  school 
building.  This  kindergarten  has  two 
hundred  students,  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  eight  teachers  and  two  assist- 
ants, with  Miss  Frances  H.  Look  as 
principal.  Mr.  Hill  left  by  will  an  en- 
dowment to  make  it  free  forever,  ap- 
pointing a  board  of  trustees  with 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy.  This  fund 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  will  of 
A.  T.  Lilly,  another  of  the  generous 
souls  who  loved  the  city  and  the  ris- 
ing generation.  If  the  famous  Whit- 
marsh  "mulberry  craze," — akin  to  the 
tulip  mania  of  years  gone  by, — which 
brought  sorrow  into  so  many  homes, 
was  an  absolute  failure,  yet  to  it  Flor- 
ence owes  its  silk  industry  and  suc- 
cess. 

Two     women     have     immortalized 
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their  names  in  connection  with  col- 
leges in  or  near  Northampton.  One 
©f  them,  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
her  young  womanhood,  poor,  but  rich 
in  love  for  girls  who  were  hungry  for 
education,  determined  to  build  a 
school  for  them.  Mt.  'Holyoke  Sem- 
inary was  built  on  the  ninepences  and 
hard  earned  dollars  of  farmers  and 
merchants.  The  result  after  sixty 
years  is  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  which 
in  many  respects  is  unique  in  the  land. 
Mary  Lyon's  name  will  never  die. 
The  other  woman,  Sophia  Smith,  of 
Hatfield,  born  six  months  before 
Mary  Lyon,  was  a  quiet  old  woman 
with  an  immense  bank  account, — im- 
mense as  country  people  count.  She 
left  by  will  $365,000  to  found  the  col- 
lege which  bears  her  name.  The  one 
lived  to  see  the  result  of  her  toil  in 
substantial  brick  and  mortar,  but,  in- 
finitely better,  she  lived  to  see  her 
girls  bearing  light  and  knowledge  to 
far-away  lands.  It  was  left  for  Presi- 
dent L.  Clarke  Seelye  to  take  from 
the  dead  hand  of  Miss  Smith  the 
funds  intrusted  to  him  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  as  the  result  of  his  wise 
management,  business  ability  and 
scholarship,  a  college  for  women  in 
Northampton  now  stands  which  has 
few  rivals.  The  old  estate,  compris- 
ing twenty-three  acres,  of  those  two 
celebrated  River  Gods,  Judge  Dewey 
and  Judge  Lyman,  came  into  market 
in  the  nick  of  time.  These  old  home- 
steads, with  as  many  more  acres  added 
since,  are  now  covered  with  twenty- 
three  buildings  specially  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  Here  the  girls  have 
ample  space  in  which  to  ramble 
about ;  but  the  whole  unbounded  con- 
tinent of  the  city  is  theirs  in  which  to 
work  off  their  exuberant  life. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  with 
skill  and  taste  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
The  campus  is  central,  yet  secluded, 
and  the  outlook  upon  valley  and 
mountain  is  superb.  Winthrop  Hill- 
yer,  a  Northampton  merchant,  built 
the  art  gallery,  worth  now  $100,000. 
Lilly  Hall  recalls  a  noble  citizen  who 
bore  the  expense  of  a  building  finely 


equipped  for  scientific  work.  George 
W.  Hubbard  gave  the  bulk  of  his  es- 
tate, $80,000.  Dr.  B.  C.  Blodgett, 
head  of  the  music  department,  has 
placed  in  College  Hall  a  superior  or- 
gan valued  at  $9,500. 

The  college  was  opened  for  pupils 
in  1874.  Thirteen  young  ladies  re- 
joiced in  the  thought  that  they  were 
the  first  graduates  of  a  college  that 
now  numbers  nearly  1,200.  North- 
ampton may  well  sing  the  doxology 
daily  for  such  an  addition  to  its 
wealth.  Material  wealth?  Yes;  but 
infinitely  more,  the  college  brings  to 
our  doors  brilliant  men  and  women 
who  are  an  uplifting  force  in  the  com- 
munity. It  makes  possible  lectures, 
concerts,  plays,  that  are  ordinarily 
confined  to  large  cities.  Its  presence 
has  been  an  inspiration.  The  town  is 
lonely  and  silent  when  the  regiment 
of  scholarly  yet  joyous  girls  leave  for 
vacation.  Girls  of  various  shades  of 
belief,  Jew,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
brown,  black  or  blonde,  find  welcome 
and  a  home  in  the  college  if  they  can 
meet  the  demands  of  high  character 
and  scholarship.  The  dominant 
thought,  as  expressed  by  Miss  Smith 
in  her  will,  is  that  it  should  be  Chris- 
tian ;  and  so  it  is  in  a  grand  and  noble 
sense.  It  has  no  secret  societies,  but 
there  are  literary  societies  to  which  it 
is  an  honor  to  belong.  It  has  social 
clubs  for  mental  relaxation.  It  has  a 
fine  gymnasium  built  by  the  alumnae, 
with  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  which 
develops  a  sturdy,  robust  woman- 
hood. It  supports  a  missionary  phy- 
sician over  the  sea.  It  was  the  first 
college  to'  start  the  College  Settlement 
and  to  sustain  it  with  brains  and 
money.  Its  graduates  are  already 
found  in  important  positions.  It 
numbers  on  its  roll  a  young  lady 
who  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  re- 
ceive a  Greek  scholarship  at  Athens, 
— Mary  Louise  Nichols  of  '88,  in  a 
competitive  examination  for  Amer- 
ican scholarship.  Harriet  Boyd  was  a 
nurse  in  the  Greek  war  and  was  highly 
praised  by  the  king  and  queen  of 
Greece.     In  a  contest  for  the  Century 
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Prize  of  $250,  for  a  prize  poem,  with 
1,200  college  men  and  women  in  the 
contest,  Miss  Anna  Branch  of  '97  won 
the.  honor.     Miss   Florence   Merriam 
is    widely    known    by    her    charming 
books  on  birds.    Miss  Caroline  Fuller 
is    said    by   the   highest   authority   to 
write  the  best  pastoral  music.     Anna 
Chapin  Ray  has  made  a  fine  reputa- 
tion by  her  books  for  young  people. 
Miss  J.  D.  Daskan  has  a  book  on  col- 
lege   life    at    Smith    in    press.     The 
college    faculty    is    distinguished    by 
"high    scholarship.     Hazen^   Stoddard, 
Wilder,  Brady,  Ganong,  Tyler,  Hys- 
lop,     Misses     Jordan,     Frost,     Byrd, 
Duval,  Williams  and  Scudder  have  is- 
sued books  in  science,   French,   Ger- 
man, English  literature  and. other  sub- 
jects, which  are  quickly  seized  upon 
"by  other  colleges  as  among  the  best 
in  the  field.  The  faculty  numbers  fifty- 
six,  and  there  are  eleven  matrons  of 
as    many    different    buildings.      Con- 
stant improvements  are  being  made. 
A     fine     new     chemical     laboratory 
erected  by  the  class  of  '95  and  their 
friends  has  just  been  finished.     Seelye 
Hall,  for  general  academic  purposes, 
is  in  process  of  construction.    For  this 
one    gentleman    gave    $50,000,    and 
$50,000   more   has   been   received    by 
private  gifts. 

The  music  department,  with  Ben- 
jamin C.  Blodgett,  Mus.  D.,  at  its 
head,  is  not  something  distinct  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  college,  but  is 
a  part  of  the  system,  incorporated 
into  its  very  life,  for  the  development 
of  a  symmetrical  culture.  The 
studies  of  the  theory  and  history  of 
music,  the  courses  of  lectures  and  re- 
citals are  as  much  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  college  as  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
various  musical  clubs  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dents are  the  result  of  the  work  of 
this  department. 

An  excellent  astronomical  observa- 
tory, with  the  latest  appliances,  is  on 
the  grounds,  the  gift  of  President 
Seelye  and  A.  L.  Williston.  A  fine 
plant  house,  given  by  the  late  E.  H.  R. 
Lyman,  and  a  botanical  garden  give 


fragrance  and  beauty  and  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  college  life.     The  Mill 
River  is  a  favorite  resort.     Here  the 
merry     students     love     to     linger — 
whether  in  springtime,  with  gay  col- 
ors  flying,   they  listen  to  the  dip  of 
oars  at  sunset,  or  in  winter,  wrapped 
in  furs,  glide  over  the  glassy  surface. 
The  old  College  Bookstore  was  es- 
tablished in   1790,  and  stands  to-day 
on  its  original  site,  the  premises  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 
The  present  proprietor,  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  has  been  in  the  store  fifty- 
five  years,  and  has  seen  great  changes 
in  the  book  selling  and  publishing  life 
in  our  country.     The  store  has  been 
a  favorite  lounging  place  for  authors 
and  scholars.     I  have  seen  at  its  coun- 
ters— if  I  may  be  permitted  the  per- 
sonal   reminiscence — "Peter    Parley," 
Mary   Lyon,   Daniel  Webster,   Jenny 
Lind,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Joseph 
Cook,  Wendell  Phillips,  Hudson  the 
Shakespearian    scholar,   Josiah,   Wil- 
liam D.  and  James  L.  Whitney,  Paul 
du      Chaillu,      George      MacDonald, 
Henry    Drummond,    J.    M.     Barrie, 
Henry  M.  Stanley  and  other  brilliant 
men.  To-day  the  bright  girls  of  Smith 
College    browse    around    among   the 
books,  giving  a  life  and  animation  to 
the  whole  establishment,  for  which  they 
surely  have  the  proprietor's  gratitude. 
Clifton  Johnson,  the  artist  and  au- 
thor, served  his  apprenticeship  of  five 
years  in  this  old  store. 

In  the  earlier  days  thousands  of  vol- 
umes went  forth  with  the  imprint  of 
the  house,  among  which  were  Hee- 
ren's  Modern  History,  Gould's  Adams 
Latin  Grammar,  Memoirs  of  Mary 
Lyon,  Dr.  Todd's  writings,  Bibles  and 
Testaments.  But  publishing  in  the 
country  is  now  gone  by ;  it  belongs  to 
the  days  of  open  wood  fires  and  whale 
oil.  Fifty  years  ago  the  celebrated 
Crane  Brothers  of  Berkshire  used  to 
drive  over  the  hills  and  take  the  rags 
from  the  cellar.  New  York  books 
were  brought  up  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Hartford,  and  a  Northamp- 
ton teamster  carted  them  from  that  city. 
The  Hampshire  Gazette,  the  oldest 
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paper  in  the  state  with  two  exceptions, 
was  established  September  7,  1786. 
Its  inception  was  the  result  of  the 
Shays  Rebellion.  A  week  before  an 
armed  mob  had  taken  possession  of 
the  courthouse,  causing  an  immense 
excitement  in  western  Massachusetts. 
The  paper  has  lived  and  prospered 
and  is  still  a  welcome  visitor  in  many 
a  household  near  and  far  away.  In 
its  columns  have  appeared  articles 
from  William  Cullen  Bryant,  J.  G. 
Holland,  and  a  host  of  other  distin- 
guished men,  who  have  gained  their 
plumes  in  literature  by  being  gra- 
ciously allowed  by  the  proprietor,  as  a 
great  favor,  a  space  in  the  paper. 

The  place  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  literary,  political  and  profes- 
sional men.  J.  Lothrop  Motley, 
George  S.  Hillard,  Franklin  Pierce, 
a  student  at  one  time  in  the  famous 
law  school  of  Judge  'Howe,  E.  C. 
Stedman,  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Henry  Clay,  Presidents  Van  Buren  and 
Zachary  Taylor,  General  Robert  An- 
derson, General  Winfield  Scott,  and 
a  host  of  eminent  people  have  tarried 
beneath  its  noble  elms  and  sought  the 
rest  and  peace  of  a  village  whose  nat- 
ural beauty  has  been  praised  not  only 
far  and  wide  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

I  have  called  Northampton  the 
Athens  of  western  Massachusetts.  It 
has  given  to  the  world  not  a  little  lit- 
erature that  will  be  enduring.  The 
story  of  its  books  and  authors 
would  make  a  volume.  Whether 
Edwards's  spirit  still  lingers  around 
his  old  homestead,  imparting  life  to 
others,  I  cannot  say.  His  old  home, 
however,  was  occupied  for  more  than 
a  generation  by  the  celebrated  Whit- 
ney family.  William  D.  Whitney, 
born  in  1827,  was  the  first  American 
scholar  to  exploit  the  broad  field 
of  Indo-European  philology.  The 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  him 
in  the  classroom  at  Yale,  in  the  edit- 
ing of  Sanskrit  texts,  in  the  writing  of 
papers  for  Oriental  and  philological 
societies,  in  contributing  to  current 
periodicals,  in  the  collection  of  mate- 


rial for  the  St.  Petersburg  Sanskrit 
lexicon,  in  the  preparation  of  text- 
books in  various  languages,  and  in 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  was  enormous.  As 
a  member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  American  Philological 
and  other  societies,  he  was  called  on 
not  only  for  elaborate  work,  but  for 
lectures  demanding  time,  thought 
and  research.  A  royal  schoolmate, 
modest,  noble,  true,  loved  by  his  fel- 
lows, he  passed  on  into  broader  fields. 
The  city  is  richer  for  his  birth  and  for 
his  long-time  home  under  the  Ed- 
wards elm.  His  older  brother  Jo- 
siah  D.  Whitney,  the  famous  geolo- 
gist, was  formerly  connected  with 
Harvard,  and  has  made  a  world-wide 
reputation.  A  sister  was  for  a  time 
one  of  the  faculty  at  Smith.  James 
L.  Whitney  has  for  thirty  years  been 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  giving 
most  of  his  tim  to  the  catalogues  of 
the  library.  He  has  prepared  and  ed- 
ited many  publications  for  the  library, 
the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps, 
is  "The  Catalogue  of  the  Spanish  Li- 
brary and  Portuguese  Books  be- 
queathed by  George  Ticknor  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library."  This  work 
"was  received  with  great  interest  in 
Europe.  The  London  Times  devoted 
several  columns  to  a  review  of  it.  The 
Spanish  government,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  its  appreciation,  sent  a  silver 
medal  to  the  library  at  the  time  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  Henry  M. 
WThitney,  a  still  younger  brother,  had 
charge  of  an  important  department  of 
the  Century  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  father,  was  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
1 81 2-1 5,  and  set  sail  for  America  on 
the  day  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  On  reaching  Boston  he 
mentioned  the  news  to  the  guests  at 
the  hotel,  who  advised  him  to  call  on 
Editor  Hale  of  the  Advertiser  and  tell 
him  about  it,  which  he  did,  this  being 
the  first  intelligence.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  cable  methods 
of  to-day. 
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Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  formerly 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  was 
one  of  Northampton's  notable  men,  in 
his  personal  appearance  and  in  his 
works.  Allen's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary is  still  a  valuable  book.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  three  large  volumes,  is  an 
important  work,  making  the  history 
luminous  and  vivid.  Dr.  Hopkins's 
brother  Erastus  also  added  to  the  list 
of  Northampton  books.  Edward  W. 
Hopkins,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Sanskrit 
scholar,  is  one  of  this  household,  and 
has  already  made  his  mark  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America;  and  other 
members  of  the  family  have  also  writ- 
ten helpful  books. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  was  an  inter- 
esting Northampton  character.  He 
once  said  to  us  boys:  "Boys,  some 
day  visitors  to  our  noted  town  will 
come  to  my  home  and  ask  for  a  nail 
from  the  hall  on  which  Dr.  Graham 
once  hung  his  hat!"  He  wrote  sev- 
eral volumes,  but  immortalized  him- 
self chiefly  by  his  "Graham  bread." 
He  lectured  far  and  near  on  hygiene, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  that  work.  He 
was  a  loved  and  honest  citizen,  inter- 
ested in  the  public  welfare.  His  body 
lies  with  those  of  other  illustrious 
dead  in  the  Bridge  Street  Cemetery. 

Sylvester  Judd,  once  editor  of  the 
Hampshire  Gazette,  wrote  the  History 
of  Hadley;  it  is  now  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  is  accounted  of  great 
value  as  rescuing  from  oblivion 
facts  of  deepest  interest  concern- 
ing that  historic  old  town.  His 
son,  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  gave  to  the 
world  "Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real 
and  Ideal,"  the  scene  of  the  story 
being  in  Hampshire  County.  He  also 
wrote  "Richard  Edney"  and  other 
books.  James  R.  Trumbull,  also  once 
an  editor  of  the  Gazette,  was  as  pains- 
taking and  accurate  as  his  predeces- 
sor. The  first  volume  of  his  "History 
of  Northampton,"  of  which  two  more 
volumes  are  to  follow,  is  a  model,  not 
only  in  respect  to  accuracy,  but  in  the 
rare  charm  with  which  it  presents  the 
story    of    the    city.     Rev.     Solomon 


Clark  is  another  local  historian  who 
has  made  the  state  his  debtor  by  res- 
cuing from  oblivion,  in  his  several 
works  on  church,  secular  and  local 
history,  facts  and  incidents  not  found 
elsewhere.  "Recollections  of  my 
Mother"  (Mrs.  Judge  Lyman),  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lesley,  is  a  de- 
lightful record  of  life  beneath  the  elms 
half  a  century  ago,  and  gives  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  the  men  and  man- 
ners of  those  days. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Harvard 
law  professor,  James  B.  Thayer,  has 
enriched  the  legal  world  by  valuable 
books  on  Evidence,  Constitutional 
Law  and  other  legal  subjects.  His 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Chauncey 
Wright"  and  "A  Journey  Across  the 
Continent  with  Mr.  Emerson,"  are 
most  graceful  tributes  to  his  friends. 
In  some  respects  his  boyhood  play- 
mate, Chauncey  Wright,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  thinkers  this  age 
has  produced.  His  letters  (privately 
printed)  from  friends  in  America  and 
England  show  a  range  of  scientific 
philosophical  research  marvellous 
even  in  this  age  of  thoughtful  schol- 
ars. William  S.  Thayer,  brother  of 
James  B.  Thayer,  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  died  at  his  post  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt.  He  represented  the 
United  States  as  consul  general. 

To  John  Todd,  first  pastor  of  the 
Edwards  Church,  boys,  girls,  students 
and  professional  men  are  indebted. 
His  "Lectures  to  Children,"  "Stu- 
dents' Manual,"  and  "Index  Rerum" 
are  scattered  all  over  the  land,  and 
some  of  his  books  are  reprinted  in  sev- 
eral languages.  Lydia  Maria  Child 
and  her  husband,  David  Lee  Child, 
Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Isaac  Edwards 
Clarke,  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  his  gifted 
and  poetic  daughter,  Mrs.  Edna  Proc- 
tor Clarke  Hayes,  Professor  Solomon 
Stoddard,  who  with  Andrews  made  the 
famous  Latin  grammar,  of  which  over 
sixty  editions  have  been  published ; 
his  brother,  David  Tappan  Stoddard, 
the  Nestorian  missionary,  author  of  a 
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grammar  of  the  modern  Syrian  lan- 
guages, and  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham, 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Mi- 
cronesian  language,  are  names  that 
add  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
Northampton.  Thomas  Bridgman 
gave  his  life  to  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  in  Boston  and  in 
Northampton  by  publishing  several 
books  of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  on 
tombs.  Joseph  C.  Bridgman  has 
published  a  valuable  genealogy  of  the 
Bridgman  family.  F.  N.  Kneeland  has 
published  a  book  on  "Drives  in  Hamp- 
shire County,"  and  "The  Meadow 
City,"  finely  illustrated  by  himself. 

The  Rattlesnake  Mountain  of  "El- 
sie Venner"  is  a  constant  witness  here 
to  Holmes ;  while  "Norwood"  re- 
minds us  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
student  life  in  Amherst  and  of  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  this  town.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land was  one  of  our  old  boys,  studied 
medicine  on  "Shop  Row,"  gave  writ- 
ing lessons,  and  wrote  poetry  under 
the  trees  where  now  the  college  girls 
sit  and  wonder  whether  they  will  ever 
become  as  famous  as  the  boy  who 
on  the  campus  wrote  his  first  poem 
upon  the  death  of  his  playmate, 
James  Dewey.  The  "Bitter  Sweet"  in 
the  meadows  and  the  "Kathrinas"who 
climb  theuplands,  keep  in  fresh  remem- 
brance a  noble  boy  and  noble  man. 

To-day  distinction  is  conferred 
upon  Northampton  by  the  residence 
there  of  George  W.  Cable. 

As  we  review  the  literature  of 
Northampton  and  recall  the  names  of 
Timothy  Dwight,  John  Hooker,  Solo- 
mon Williams,  David  Lee  Child,  Dr. 
Spencer,  Dr.  Eddy  and  others,  we  find 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  pastors 
who  have  filled  either  the  Congrega- 
tional or  Unitarian  pulpits,  from  the 
days  of  Edwards  to  the  present  time, 
have  published  works  of  sterling 
merit. 

George  Kingsley,  a  shy,  modest 
man,  has  enriched  musical  literature 
by  his  fine  works.  William  F.  Sher- 
win,  whose  hymns  and  music  are 
found  in  many  of  our  leading  hym- 
nals, was  once  a  teacher  in  this  city  and 


a  great  favorite.  He  is  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chautau- 
qua movement.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee, 
author  of  "The  Shadow  Christ,"  a 
brilliant  lecturer  as  well  as  author,  re- 
sides in  Northampton. 

Northampton  is  not  behind  its 
neighbors  in  its  mass  of  clubs  and 
societies  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
"Don't  Worry  Club"  through  various 
grades  of  pleasure  and  fun,  up  to  the 
society  that  reigns  in  the  realm  of  in- 
tellect and  the  deepest  region  of  meta- 
physics. It  has  its  Cremation  So- 
ciety; and  it  should  be  noted  in  con- 
nection that  old  Dr.  Seeger,  sixty 
years  ago,  made  request  that  his  body 
should  be  burned.  One  club,  the 
Home  Culture  Club,  is  purely  a 
Northampton  invention.  Coming 
from  his  southern  home,  George  W. 
Cable  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day  as 
revealed  in  the  question  "how  to 
reach  the  masses."  The  outcome  of 
his  study  was  the  formation  of  the 
Home  Culture  Club  in  1887.  He 
gathered  through  the  town  little  cir- 
cles of  eight  or  ten,  who  should  meet 
in  quiet  parlors  to  read  the  choicest 
literature,  special  pains  being  taken 
to  reach  those  who  hitherto  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  most  ephemeral  and 
trivial  fiction.  These  small  groups 
affoided  much  of  the  advantage  and 
freedom  of  home.  Then  was  begun 
the  enterprise  of  sending  out  a  thou- 
sand circulars  with  Mr.  Cable's  own 
signature,  addressed  so  far  as  possible 
to  workingmen  and  their  families,  to 
those  employed  in  shops,  factories 
and  stores,  inviting  them  to  a  Sunday 
in  the  opera  house  for  the  study  of 
the  Sabbath  School  lesson,  and  urg- 
ing doubters  and  inquirers  freely  to 
ask  questions.  The  outcome  of  this 
was  the  formation  of  the  club,  which 
now  has  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
To  this  central  clubhouse  come 
scholars  who  are  taught  in  classes. 
The  schedule  posted  in  the  rooms 
this  year  indicates  the  various  tastes 
and  attainments  of  the  members. 
The  classes  are  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,    spelling,    grammar,    his- 
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tory,  rhetoric,  elocution,  chemistry, 
algebra,  geometry,  French,  German, 
Latin,  English  for  French,  English 
for  Germans,  English  for  Swedes, 
singing,  violin,  piano,  banjo,  draw- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  shorthand, 
dressmaking,  embroidery,  physical 
culture  and  dancing.  The  number 
of  nationalities  represented  is  twelve, 
and  the  employments  represented  are 
twenty-two.  To  the  young  ladies  of 
Smith  College  the  club  is  greatly  in- 
debted, some  twenty-five  on  an  aver- 
age teaching  in  the  evening  classes. 
Miss  Adelene  Moffat,  the  secretary, 
gives   her   whole   time   to   this   work. 

Northampton  has  had  its  tragedies. 
The  great  robbery  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Bank  in  1876  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  incidents  in  the  city  history. 
One  of  the  impressive  scenes  of  this 
tragedy  was  during  the  night  after  the 
robbery,  when  the  safe  was  opened  by 
an  expert  sent  from  New  York,  who 
subsequently  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  gang.  It  was  a  question  whether 
after  all  the  robbers  had  really  en- 
tered the  safe.  One  large  depositor 
stayed  by  the  expert,  who  was  work- 
ing at  the  lock  through  the  day.  As 
the  hours  wore  away,  he  and  a  few 
others  tarried  with  the  excitement  of 
men  whose  fortunes  were  at  stake. 
At  last,  in  the  silence  of  mid- 
night, with  only  the  monotonous 
music  of  the  chisel  working  at  the 
stubborn  steel,  a  slight  click,  and  the 
outer  door  was  thrown  open.  With 
a  bound  the  large  depositor  rushed 
in  to  find  his  private  box.  With  face  as 
pale  as  death,  the  room  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  he  raised  his  hand  and  cried 
out,  "$50,000,  and  all  gone!" — and 
stood  as  if  turned  to  a  marble  statue. 

Our  old  town  hall  has  heard  elo- 
quent men  like  Sumner,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, John  G.  Saxe,  Beecher,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  B.  Gough  and  George 
William  Curtis ;  but  one  speech  there, 
by  a  less  famous  man,  is  especially 
remembered  in  Northampton.  It 
was  directly  after  the  great  Mill  River 
disaster,  with  its  awful  harvest  of 
death.  The  citizens  were  summoned  to 


the  town  hall.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
made  by  the  leading  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessional men;  but  two  hours  passed 
and  nothing  had  been  done.  Sud- 
denly our  Hercules,  his  face  rough- 
ened by  the  storm  of  years,  cried  out: 
"Fellow  citizens,  we  have  had  talk 
enough!  Our  neighbors,  who  a  few 
hours  ago  were  in  their  quiet  homes, 
are  now  buried  along  the  valley  un- 
der brush  and  logs  and  sand.  Widows 
and  orphans  are  seeking  their  dead! 
Let  us  go  to  their  help!  My  men 
and  teams  will  be  here  in  an  hour. 
You  who  have  hands  to  work,  join 
me  with  axes,  spades  and  ropes.  All 
who  can  rally  a  horse  or  a  wagon, 
come  with  me!"  Then  the  stalwart 
hero  started  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  an  enthusiastic  audience,  who 
found  in  Zenas  Field  the  kind  of 
man  described  centuries  ago  by  St. 
James.  That  terrible  night  had 
swept  away  from  hundreds  the  for- 
tunes of  a  lifetime,  and  swept  away 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lives.  No  one 
who  lived  in  Northampton  in  May, 
1874,  can  ever  forget  the  Mill  River 
disaster. 

To  see  Northampton  is  to  love  her. 
Dr.  Holmes  has  spoken  so  well  of  her 
beauties  that  his  words  shall  be  our 
closing  ones:  "She,  with  her  fair 
meadows  and  noble  stream,  is  lovely 
enough,  but  she  owes  her  surpassing 
attraction  to  those  twin  summits 
which  brood  her  like  living  presences, 
looking  down  into  her  streets  as  if 
they  were  her  tutelary  divinities, 
dressing  and  undressing  their  green 
shrines,  robing  themselves  in  jubilant 
sunshine  or  in  sorrowing  clouds,  and 
doing  penance  in  the  snowy  shroud 
of  winter,  as  if  they  had  living  hearts 
under  their  rocky  ribs  and  changed 
their  mood  like  the  children  of  the 
soil  at  their  feet,  who  grow  up  under 
their  almost  paternal  smiles  and 
frowns.  Happy  is  the  child  whose 
first  dreams  of  heaven  are  blended 
with  the  evening  glories  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  when  the  sun  is  firing  its 
treetops  and  gilding  the  white  walls 
that  mark  its  one  human  dwelling!" 
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By  Priscilla  Leonard. 


THE  grassy  front  yard,  with  its  two 
tall  elm  trees  before  the  door,  was 
crowded  with  people.  Several 
dozen  teams  were  hitched  along  the 
orchard  fence,  the  horses  blanketed 
with  every  variety  of  covering  from 
cotton  lap-robes  to  heavy  striped  blan- 
kets of  glaring  pattern;  for  it  was  a 
cool  morning  in  early  September,  and 
the  sun  had  retired  behind  heavy 
clouds,  that  threatened  rain  before  the 
day  was  over.  The  owners  of  the 
horses  showed  the  same  variety  in 
their  attire,  as  they  stood  in  groups 
about  the  barn  and  house,  discussing 
the  probable  results  of  the  day's  sale. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  the  storekeeper,  who 
was  consumptive  and  well  to  do,  wore 
a  heavy  coonskin  overcoat  coming  to 
his  heels,  the  high  collar  surrounding 
and  framing  his  small  head  with  its 
weak  eyes  'and  straw-colored  hair. 
Myron  Strong,  the  village  wit,  had  on 
a  sulphur  yellow  sweater,  check  trou- 
sers, blue  overalls  hitched  high,  and 
a  soft  hat  crowning  his  shock  head  of 
auburn  hair  and  pulled  well  dewn  over 
his  eyes,  around  which  the  humorous 
wrinkles  had  creased  themselves 
through  years  of  bucolic  jest.  Henry 
Adams,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
miss  an  auction  in  the  neighborhood, 
nor  to  buy  anything  when  he  got 
there,  was  in  his  accustomed  rough 
and  shabby  overcoat,  once  brown,  now 
an  indescribable  faded  shade  of  old 
rose,  that  gave  a  tone  to  the  gray  shed 
against  which  he  leaned  lazily  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  talking  with  Ev- 
eritt  Jakeway  over  the  merits  of  the 
buggy  harness  (which  he  had  no  idea 
of  buying)  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
one  bent  on  making  a  bargain. 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  were  quite 

as  keenly  individual  as  the  costumes. 

It  was  a  characteristic  assemblage — 

slow  in  speech,  humorous  and  shrewd. 
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Every  man's  clothes  were  his  own 
business,  and  apparently  unnoticed  by 
the  rest;  and  out  of  the  pockets  of 
these  erratic  garments  a  goodly  roll  of 
bills  was  not  infrequently  pulled,  which 
gave  substantial  assurance  of  the  wear- 
er's standing  in  the  community.  The 
auctioneer  was  standing  in  a  buggy 
before  the  barn  door  with  his  assistant 
beside  him,  while  a  nondescript  pile  of 
harness,  farm  utensils,  butter  tubs, 
cider  and  pork  barrels,  chains  and 
yokes,  pans  and  kettles,  was  heaped  up 
between  the  shafts.  Two  or  three  car- 
pets were  spread  out  unevenly  over 
the  long  grass  in  front  of  the  doorstep, 
their  faded  patterns  effacing  them- 
selves modestly  under  the  overcast 
sky.  The  furniture  was  set  out  on  the 
porch,  from  whence  it  rambled  down 
under  the  trees  in  a  heterogeneous 
jumble.  Inside  the  house,  three  or 
four  women  bustled  about,  helping 
Mary  Ellen  Perkins  prepare  the 
midday  lunch ;  for  there  were  at 
least  two  hundred  men  in  the  crowd 
outside  to  be  provided  for,  and  not  one 
that  would  not  eat  largely  upon  such 
a  stimulating  occasion. 

It  was  a  bona  fide  auction  of  all  fur- 
niture, stock  and  fixtures.  Some  of 
the  stock  was  blooded, — for  old  Josiah 
Perkins  had  been  fond  of  good  horses 
in  his  day ;  and  as  there  was  little  else 
of  interest  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  fall,  the  attendance  was 
large  and  curious.  There  were  teams 
from  Castleton,  twenty  miles  away, 
and  from  Rutland  and  West  Haven 
and  Screw  Driver  and  Bangall,  while 
all  the  country  folk  from  the  farms 
around  had  come,  to  a  man,  prepared 
to  spend  the  day  and  take  in  the  entire 
proceedings.  They  were  a  deliberate, 
good  natured  crowd,  not  in  the  least 
hurried  by  the  auctioneer's  briskness, 
and  disposed  to  take  exhaustive  obser- 
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vations  of  every  article  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  bid.  They  had 
been  wandering  round  by  twos  and 
threes  in  and  out  of  the  barns  and 
house,  gazing  meditatively  at  the  fur- 
niture, tapping  the  bedding  and  stoves 
with  an  appraising  hand,  examining 
the  horses  and  cattle  minutely,  lifting 
the  harnesses  and  laying  them  down 
again  with  slow-spoken  judgment,  and 
whittling  at  the  boards  in  the  lumber 
pile.  They  made  their  bids  as  slowly 
as  they  could,  gathering  closely 
around  the  buggy  as  the  sale  went  on, 
and  commenting  briefly  but  freely 
upon  its  progress. 

A  cross-cut  saw,  knocked  down  for 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  lank  youth, 
built  like  a  pair  of  compasses  and  clad 
in  a  gray  jacket  and  bright  blue  trou- 
sers whose  length  seemed  preter- 
natural, elicited  the  general  comment, 
"Jone,  you  got  a  bargain  that  time!" 
The  man,  however,  who  bought  one  of 
the  carpets  at  two  dollars  and  a  half 
for  fifteen  yards  was  considered  to 
have  bid  wildly,  and  John  Ransom's 
bid  of  ten  dollars  for  the  much  worn 
sitting  room  furniture  was  heard  with 
shakes  of  the  head.  The  auctioneer's 
formula  was  invariably  the  same: 

"What  am  I  bid  for  this  article — 
fifty  cents — gimme  the  dollar — ninety- 
five  cents — gimme  the  dollar — dollar 
twenty — will  nobody  gimme  the  thirty 
— goin'  at  dollar  twenty — twenty  once 
— twenty  twice — twenty  fair  warmn'  " 
(with  a  triumphant  drone  on  the  last 
syllable) — "gone  at  dollar  twenty!"  at 
which  crisis  the  purchaser  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  neighbors, 
and  the  next  article  was  put  up. 

Beyond  the  rambling  old  house,  the 
pasture  field  stretched  to  the  south. 
In  the  distance  lay  Lake  Champlain, 
gleaming  dully  under  the  gray  sky, 
and  the  blue  Adirondack  hills  shut 
in  the  view.  It  was  an  upland  farm — 
one  of  those  stony  Vermont  holdings 
where  only  energy  and  thrift  can  wrest 
a  fair  living  from  the  reluctant  soil. 
And  Josiah  Perkins  had  never  had 
much  energy.  His  wife  had  been  the 
energetic  one.    Ambitious,  proud  and 


strong  willed,  she  had  driven  him 
along  mercilessly  until  she  realized,  at 
last,  that  he  was  and  would  always  be, 
from  her  standpoint,  a  failure.  Of 
their  two  children,  the  boy  died  early, 
and  only  timid  little  Mary  Ellen,  her 
father's  pet,  and  entirely  like  him  in 
disposition,  was  left.  But  Maria  Per- 
kins's ambitions,  defeated  and  useless, 
were  never  renounced.  Since  she 
could  not  dominate  the  little  world  of 
her  neighborhood,  she  retired  from  it 
into  a  fastness  of  pride,  and  those  she 
did  dominate,  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter, were  perforce  shut  up  in  it  with 
her.  The  rambling  old  place,  with  its 
fine  elm  trees  and  grassy  front  yard, 
became  her  fortress ;  and  woe  to  the 
neighbor  who  crossed  its  threshold, 
though  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  village !  Maria  Perkins 
had  a  tongue  as  keen  as  a  Damascus 
blade;  and  though  she  received  any 
visitor  with  great  and  ceremonious 
politeness,  she  managed  to  plant  such 
telling  though  apparently  uncon- 
scious thrusts  before  the  visit  was 
over,  that  it  was  seldom  repeated,  ex- 
cept by  the  boldest. 

What  her  tongue  was  in  the  free- 
dom of  domestic  life  could  only  be 
conjectured.  Josiah  died  under  it  be- 
fore many  years  were  over,  slipping 
out  ofdife  with  his  customary  unob- 
trusiveness.  But  Mary  Ellen  did  not 
die;  she  faded  gradually  from  a  shy, 
silent  girl  into  a  quiet,  patient  woman. 
She  might  have  been  a  pretty  woman, 
too,  if  she  had  had  a  more  genial  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  bloom  and  ex- 
pand. She  was  a  little  creature,  dark 
eyed  and  brown  haired,  with  a  sweet 
voice  and  a  certain  natural  grace  of 
movement  that  is  rare  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  her  potential  prettiness 
never  developed  under  her  mother's 
repressive  rule ;  and,  paradoxically 
enough,  Maria  Perkins  felt  a  certain 
scorn  for  her  daughter  in  conse- 
quence. 

"Ef  I'd  hed  your  chance  of  good 
looks,  Mary  Ellen,"  she  said  once,  in 
that  reflectively  judicial  way  in  which 
her  worst  thrusts  were  often  delivered, 
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"I  could  a  done  somethin'  with  it.  But 
there's  not  a  man  around  here  that's 
ever  looked  at  you  twice,  except  John 
Ransom, — an'  he's  jest  sech  another 
one  as  your  pa.  I  do  wish  I  could  a 
hed  a  daughter  to  do  me  credit,  and 
marry  well, — but  you're  not  that 
kind!" 

Mary  Ellen  did  not  answer.  'Her 
father  had  taught  her  always  to  obey 
and  never  to  answer  back.  She  and 
her  father  entirely  understood  each 
other.  When  he  died  and  left  her 
alone  with  her  mother,  she  felt  a  cer- 
tain loyalty  to  his  teachings  which 
kept  her  up  through  the  storms  of  bit- 
terness that  now  fell  on  her  head  alone. 
She  did  not  understand  her  redoubt- 
able mother;  but  she  admired  her, 
even  as  Josiah  had  admired  her.  To 
scorn  the  neighbors  as  Maria  Perkins 
did  implied,  to  her  daughter's  simple 
mind,  that  she  was  superior  to  them 
all.  "Mother"  became  Mary  Ellen's 
oracle— a  gloomy  but  lofty  oracle, 
continually  to  be  propitiated,  timidly 
to  be  approached,  and  from  whose 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  So 
they  had  lived  on,  till  now  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's sudden  death,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
had  ended  the  story.  It  was  a  grim 
ending,  too,  for  poor  Mary  Ellen ;  for 
the  house  must  be  sold,  and  every- 
thing with  it,  to  satisfy  the  mortgage, 
and  there  would  very  likely  be  little,  if 
anything,  left  over.  Mary  Ellen  was 
to  go  to  board  with  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  in  Rutland,  and  take  in  sew- 
ing to  support  herself.  It  was  as  if  a 
wall,  inclosing  her  timid  life,  had 
broken  down,  and  left  her  face  to  face 
with  the  great,  unknown,  indifferent 
world.  This  auction  of  hers  seemed 
the  opening  scene  of  the  new  environ- 
ment. And  yet  she  felt  a  certain  ex- 
citement and  importance  over  the 
number  of  those  who  had  come  to  it, 
as  she  worked  away  over  the  oil  stove, 
making  the  coffee  in  a  great  new 
wash-boiler,  lent  for  the  occasion. 

"Land  sakes!  where's  the  spoons, 
Mary  Ellen?  There's  nearly  two  hun- 
dred people  out  there,  ef  there's  one. 
You  didn't  calkilate  on  so  many  folks, 


did  you,  when  you  baked  them 
cookies?"  Mrs.  Wilcox,  a  small,  bust- 
ling, high  voiced  woman,  fixed  her 
black  eyes,  snapping  with  energy,  on 
Mary  Ellen's  pale  face,  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  to  drag  the  whole  truth  about  the 
cookies  from  her  cousin. 

"The  spoons  are  on  the  cupboard 
shelf,  Cousin  Sarah,"  said  Mary  Ellen. 
"Mother  always  said  'twas  never  safe 
to  count  on  folks  not  comin'  to  any- 
thin',  from  a  picnic  to  a  funeral."  She 
sighed  a  little.  "I  wanted  there  to  be 
enough  to-day,  too,  it  bein'  the  last 
time."  Her  slim  figure  drooped,  and 
she  bent  lower  over  the  heaped-up 
plates  of  sandwiches  which  she  was 
arranging. 

"Humph!"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox emphatically,  as  she  dived  into  the 
cupboard  after  the  spoons,  "I'm  jest 
as  glad  myself  thet  'tis  the  last  time. 
'Nd  still,  no  matter  how  fur  Mary 
Ellen  may  get  away  from  this  gloomy 
old  place,  she'll  never  get  away  from 
her  mother,  and  what  her  mother 
used  to  do  and  what  her  mother  used 
to  say — no,  not  when  Aunt  Maria  Per- 
kins hez  been  dead  twenty  years  'stid 
of  twenty  days!  I  never  see  anythin' 
like  it.  It's  'mother'  here  and  'mother' 
there,  ez  if  Mary  Ellen  wuz  three 
years  old  'stid  of  thirty.  And  she  al- 
ways was  worth  two  of  Aunt  Maria, 
too,  ef  she  only  knew  it.  But  not 
she!  Mary  Ellen's  too  distrustin'  of 
herself  to  stand  up  for  herself.  She's 
been  ridden  over  rough  shod  since  she 
wuz  a  baby,  and  thet's  the  truth.  And 
now  thet  Aunt  Maria's  gone  it 
jest  frets  me  to  hear  her  sayin's 
repeated  ez  if  she  wuz  an — an  apos- 
tle!" And  Mrs.  Wilcox  jerked  out 
the  spoons  as  fiercely  as  if  they  were 
somehow  responsible  for  their  late 
mistress's  disposition. 

"Good  mornin',  Mary  Ellen,"  said 
another  voice;  and  Mrs.  Allen's  ro- 
tund figure  appeared  in  the  farmhouse 
doorway,  followed  by  the  plump  forms 
of  her  two  daughters.  "I  jest  came 
in  to  see  if  we  could  be  any  help 
servin'  out  the  coffee  and  things." 

"Thank    you,     Mis'    Allen,"     said 
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Alary  Ellen,  in  her  sweet,  deprecating 
voice.  "I'd  be  real  pleased  to  have 
you  help  with  the  coffee.  Cousin 
Sarah  and  the  Barnes  girls  and  I 
thought  we'd  jest  hand  out  the  things 
through  the  window,  when  the  time 
came.  I  s'pose  I  had  ought  to  have 
noticed  how  the  sale  was  going;  but 
I've  been  too  busy  to  stay  at  the  win- 
dow,— and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  listen, 
anyway.  Mother  set  so  much  store 
by  the  things — specially  the  parlor 
things — that  I  can't  bear  to  see  them 
go,  though  I  can't  take  them  with  me, 
goin'  to  boardin'." 

"Land  sakes,  of  course  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Allen.  "There's  no  use  in  break- 
ing up  a  house  ef  you  try  to  take  it  all 
with  you.  I  thought  you  was  goin' 
to  keep  the  setting  room  furnitoor, 
though,  Mary  Ellen." 

"So  I  am,"  said  Mary  Ellen,  with  a 
puzzled  line   on   her   forehead.      The 
Allen  girls  both  spoke  at  once: 
"Why,  it's  every  bit  sold — " 
"Why,   the   auctioneer   jest   sold   it 
to—" 

"The  setting  room  set?"  cried  Mary 
Ellen.  "Oh,  Cousin  Sarah,  he  can't 
sell  it,  when  I  told  him  to  keep  it  out! 
I  hed  it  moved  out  on  the  porch  be- 
cause it  would  be  handier  for  Silas 
Bailey  to  carry  it  over  to  Rutland  to- 
night in  his  cart;  but  I  never  meant 
it  to  go  in  the  sale!  I've  got  a  right 
to  keep  anythin'  out  I  want  to,  bein* 
my  own  sale,  and  nobody  else's  doin', 
haven't  I?" 

"Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  reassuringly.  "Ef  you  jest 
go  to  the  buyer  and  tell  them  how  it 
was,  they'll  let  you  off  all  right.  Who 
bought  it,  girls?" 

"John  Ransom,"  said  Myra  Allen. 
She  and  her  sister  both  giggled  at  the 
idea.  "And  what  he  wants  of  a  set- 
tin'  room  set  I  don't  see!" 

"Oh!"  said  Mary  Ellen,  with  a  flut- 
ter of  color  in  her  cheeks.  She  said 
no  more,  and  turned  away  with  a  cer- 
tain gentle  dignity  to  her  sandwiches 
again. 

"Well,  if  ever  there  wuz  an  obligin' 
man,   it's   John   Ransom,"   said   Mrs. 


Wilcox  emphatically.  "He'll  give  it 
up  'thout  no  trouble,  Mary  Ellen — 
and,  land  sakes!  ez  the  girls  sez,  what 
hez  a  man  like  to  him  to  do  with  set- 
tin'  room  sets,  livin'  alone  in  thet 
house  of  his  the  way  he  does? 
I  wouldn't  mind  askin'  him  a  bit,  ef  I 
was  you,  Mary  Ellen." 

"I'll  ask  him  after  a  while — after 
lunch  some  time,"  said  her  cousin 
quietly.  If  any  of  them  had  noticed, 
there  was  a  certain  tone  in  her  voice 
that  had  not  been  there  before.  But 
none  of  them  noticed;  for  none  of 
them  knew  what  Mary  Ellen  knew — - 
how  John  Ransom,  a  dozen  years  be- 
fore, had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
how  her  mother  had  answered  for  her 
in  scornful  refusal  and  forbidden  Mary 
Ellen  to  so  much  as  speak  to  her  ad- 
mirer from  that  day  forth.  Mary  Ellen 
had  obeyed — but  she  had  cried  herself 
to  sleep  for  many  a  night  thereafter. 
For  John  Ransom  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow  then ;  and  his  six-foot 
strength,  his  broad  shoulders,  his 
pleasant  gray  eyes  and  his  frank  smile 
had  been  a  great  deal  dearer  to  Mary 
Ellen  than  she  knew  until  she  saw  him 
go  out  of  her  life  and  could  not  call 
him  back.  Mary  Ellen  did  not  resist : 
but  none  the  less  she  remembered,  and 
kept  his  image  in  the  inner  chambers 
of  her  memory,  thinking  of  him  al- 
ways with  that  tenderness  of  which 
only  repressed  and  lonely  hearts  know 
the  secret. 

Not  that  she  counted  on  John 
Ransom's  remembering,  too;  for  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  her  that  so  short 
an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  busy,  care 
burdened  man  probably  meant  little 
to  him.  Mary  Ellen  knew  little  about 
men.  She  had  read  that  they  were 
inconstant,  even  after  the  most  roman- 
tic love  affairs ;  and  her  small  love  af- 
fair had  not  been  romantic,  but  only 
very  plain  and  simple  and  short. 
John  Ransom  had  gone  on  in  his  way, 
and  she  had  gone  on  in  hers,  in  the 
old  farmhouse  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  he  passed  every  few  days,  yet 
was  never  even  greeted  as  he  passed. 
Maria  Perkins  had  seen  to  that ;  she 
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knew  Mary  Ellen's  painful  conscien- 
tiousness and,  having  once  forbidden 
her  to  speak  to  ner  rejected  suitor, 
with  a  few  impressive  references  to 
the  fifth  commandment,  she  felt  that 
she  could  safely  leave  her  daughter  to 
herself.  -And  Mary  Ellen  had  not  dis- 
appointed her ;  the  embargo  had  been 
complete  for  twelve  long  years. 

But  now  Maria  Perkins's  ambitions 
and  determinations  were  over  forever ; 
even  her  loyal  and  submissive  daugh- 
ter felt  that.  Yet  there  was  an  incon- 
gruous feeling  of  obedience  even  in 
purposed  disobedience,  as  she  re- 
flected that  her  mother  would  have 
been  the  first  to  urge  on  the  rescue  of 
the  sitting  room  furniture  from  the 
possession  of  John  Ransom.  The 
silence  of  years  would  be  fitly  broken 
by  a  request  which  was  clearly  in  the 
•line  of  her  mother's  wishes. 

A  soft  glow  of  resolution  rose  in 
Mary  Ellen's  cheeks.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  speak  to  her;  but  the  self- 
abnegation  of  her  gentle  heart  was  not 
daunted  by  that  reflection.  She  de- 
served that  he  should  not,  because  he 
did  not  know  but  that  she  was  really 
as  scornful  of  him  as  her  mother  had 
made  her  seem.  Perhaps  he  might 
understand  somehow  how  little  she 
had  been  to  blame ;  though  she 
.could  not  explain  too  much,  because 
she  did  not  want  to  blame  her  mother. 
Perhaps — a  certain  shy  flutter  of  hope 
possessed  Mary  Ellen — perhaps — 

But  at  this  point  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Allen  broke  sharply  on  her  thoughts. 
"Perhaps  John  Ransom's  goin'  to  fur- 
nish fer  the  Widder  Jones!" 

"The  Widder  Jones?  Sereny 
Jones?"  cried  Mrs.  Wilcox,  always 
alive  to  gossip.     "Do  tell!" 

"Well,  they  do  say  he's  lookin'  that 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Allen.  "  'Nd  every- 
body knows  Sereny's  willin'  enough. 
Ef  she  hedn't  started  out  willin'  she'd 
never  a  merried  Lyman  Jones ;  'nd 
she's  one  of  them  thet  keeps  up  bein* 
willin'  ez  long  ez  there's  a  merrigeable 
man  round!" 

"She's  here  to-day,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilcox  reflectively.  "Well,  she's  good 


lookin'  and  good  natered,  'nd  thet 
goes  fur  with  the  men.  But,  land 
sakes!  John  Ransom's  miles  too 
good  for  Sereny,  jest  the  same! 
He's  not  got  much  of  a  farm,  but  he's 
fine  lookin'  and  hard  workin'  and  reel 
neighborly,  too,  folks  says,  fer  all  he's 
so  quiet." 

Mary  Ellen  listened  mechanically. 
A  sudden  fierce  feeling  of  anger 
sprang  up  in  her,  which  she  could 
not  understand — anger  against  her 
mother,  against  fate,  against  plump 
Serena  Jones,  against — yes,  against 
John  Ransom!  Whatever  happened, 
Serena  should  not  have  that  sitting 
room  set!  Surely,  John  could  spare 
that  one  item  from  his  happiness  with 
the  woman  of  his  later  choice.  Mary 
Ellen  felt,  dimly,  that  a  sitting  room 
set  was  very  little  for  her  to  get  out 
of  life,  when  she  had  always  tried  so 
hard  to  do  her  duty.  "It  don't  seem," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "as  if  bein'  du- 
tiful to  mother  was  quite  bein'  right  to 
John,  and  so  I'm  bein'  punished  now 
for  treatin'  him  so."  But  her  simple 
conscientiousness  came  to  the  rescue. 
"I  had  to  honor  my  father  and  my 
mother  first,"  she  thought,  "and 
there's  no  commandment  about  sweet- 
hearts. And  we've  no  call  to  think  of 
what  is  goin'  to  happen,  but  just  keep 
to  what  we  ought  to  do.  I'm  glad  I 
did  right  by  mother!" — and  Mary 
Ellen's  heart  turned  wistfully  to  the 
graveyard  on  the  hill,  where  all  her 
mother's  ambitions  and  bitterness 
were  covered  by  the  little  new-made 
mound  of  earth.  "And  I  know  she'd 
fret,  even  in  heaven,  if  John — and 
Serena — hed  that  set,  and  she  once 
knew  it!  She'd  be  more  than  willing 
for  me  to  speak  to  John,  I'm  sure." 

"They're  comin'  in,  Mary  Ellen," 
said  Cousin  Sarah  Wilcox,  lifting  out 
the  piles  of  cups  ancl  saucers  hastily. 
The  auctioneer  had  descended  from 
his  cart,  and  stood  wiping  his  brow, 
and  conversing  with  an  admiring 
group.  The  crowd  drifted  toward  the 
house,  chatting  and  comparing  notes 
on  their  various  bargains.  Some  of 
the    village    folks    who    knew    Mary 
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Ellen  came  into  the  kitchen,  but  most 
gathered  outside  the  windows,  from 
whence  were  handed  out  steaming 
cups  of  coffee  and  generous  helps  of 
cake,  crackers  and  sandwiches.  Mary 
Ellen  poured  out  the  coffe,  or  rather 
dipped  it  out  from  the  boiler  with  a 
long  handled  dipper,  while  Mrs.  Allen 
kept  the  cups  ready  for  the  clear 
brown  liquid.  Mary  Ellen  always 
made  good  coffee,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  cups  came  back 
once  and  even  twice,  for  the  Septem- 
ber air  was  cool,  though  the  sun  was 
now  out,  and  appetites  were  good. 
The  cream  and  sugar  were  exhausted 
on  the  second  round,  but  nobody  com- 
plained. The  cookies  vanished  like 
snow  on  the  river,  and  the  piles  of 
sandwiches  steadily  sank,  until  Mrs. 
Wilcox  was  a  trifle  dismayed. 

"Land  sakes,  Myra!"  she  whispered 
to  the  youngest  Allen  girl,  "Henry 
Adams  hez  eat  six  sandwiches,  'nd 
he's  a  lookin'  this  way  agin.  'Nd  he 
ain't  bought  a  thing;  he  never  does! 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  let  him  catch  my  eye 
agin, — and  don't  you,  neither.  It'd 
fret  Mary  Ellen  to  hev  the  sandwiches 
give  out,  I  know." 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary  Ellen 
was  not  thinking  about  sandwiches. 
Her  mind  was  upon  her  interview 
with  John  Ransom ;  and  her  eyes 
strayed  every  now  and  then  across  the 
yard  to  where  his  tall  figure  was 
standing  over  by  the  maple  trees,  with 
Serena  and  another  young  woman, 
who  seemed  to  be  urging  him  to  come 
over  to  the  house  with  them.  Mary 
Ellen  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"He's  telling  them  he  isn't  hungry, 
because  he  don't  want  to  come  near 
the  house,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and 
I  don't  wonder!" 

Over  and  over  again  she  looked  at 
him.  She  would  have  liked  to  go  out, 
before  them  all,  and  take  him  a  cup  of 
coffee, — it  seemed  so  inhospitable  to 
let  him  stand  there  so.  But  conven- 
tions are  strong,  and  Mary  Ellen  was 
the  shyest  of  women.  So  the  eating 
and  drinking  went  on,  and  John  Ran- 
som was  left  without  anything.     Mrs. 


Wilcox,  relieved  as  to  the  sandwiches, 
called  out  to  him  in  her  hospitable 
tones  and  offered  him  some,  but  he 
smiled  and  shook  his  head.  And  by 
and  by  the  crowd,  reanimated  and  re- 
freshed, drifted  away  again  from  the 
house,  for  the  rest  of  the  auction  was 
to  take  place  down  in  the  pasture, 
where  the  stock  was  to  be  sold. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  see  about  thet 
settin'  room  set,  Mary  Ellen?"  said 
her  cousin.  "There's  John  Ransom 
now,  by  the  maples.  I  should  think 
'twould  be  a  good  time  to  ask  him 
seein'  as  Sereny  Jones  is  talkin'  with 
Mis'  Goodyear  over  at  the  gate." 

"I  guess  then  I  will  speak  to  him, 
Cousin  Sarah,"  said  Mary  Ellen 
bravely,  but  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
voice.  The  sun  had  come  out 
to  stay,  and  the  distant  lake  glit- 
tered widely  under  its  rays.  A  few 
clouds  lay  along  the  hills,  but  the  air 
was  clear,  and  the  maple  leaves,, 
though  there  was  a  touch  of  red  here 
and  there  upon  them,  fluttered  gently 
in  the  September  wind,  which  had  in 
it  almost  the  softness  of  spring.  And 
for  John  Ransom,  Mary  Ellen,  as  she 
came  across  the  grass,  was  not  a  fig- 
ure that  autumn  had  touched,  but  just 
as  she  had  looked  to  him  in  her 
springtime  of  girlhood  —  slender, 
timid,  appealing,  the  same  little  figure 
that  had  walked  into  his  heart  so  long 
ago  and  had  never  left  it.  But  her  eyes 
were  downcast,  and  she  did  not  see 
the  look  with  which  he  greeted  her. 

"Good  afternoon,  John,"  she  said, 
with  a  calm  which  surprised  her, 
though  she  still  found  it  impossible 
to  look  straight  into  his  face.  "I  just 
wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  you." 
But  here  her  self-control  wavered 
somewhat,  and  she  finished,  lamely, 
"just — just  on  business,  please." 

The  expression  that  had  been 
there  at  first  faded  out  of  John's  face. 
"Certainly,  Mary  Ellen,"  he  said,  in 
his  kind,  deep  voice,  "I'm  glad  to 
speak  to  you,  whether  it's  on  business 
or  not." 

The  gentle  reproach  of  the  words 
was    almost    more   than    Mary    Ellen 
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could  bear;  but  she  could  not  be  dis- 
loyal to  her  mother. 

"I'm  real  glad  to  speak  to  you, 
John,"  she  said,  with  meek  dignity, 
"and  I'm  real  sorry  you  wouldn't 
come  in  and  get  something  to  eat." 

"I  couldn't  feel  I  would  be  welcome, 
Mary  Ellen,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Do  you  think  as  hard  of  me  as 
that?"  said  Mary  Ellen,  with  real  pain 
in  her  voice.  She  clasped  her  hands 
nervously  together.  "Oh,  John, — I 
— I  never — " 

"I've  never  thought  hard  of  you," 
returned  John.  "You  had  a  right  to 
do  just  as  you'd  a  mind  to.  And,  be- 
sides, I've  never  been  sure  that  you 
had  a  mind  to  do  what  you  did,  Marv 
Ellen."  He  hesitated.  "I'd  like  to 
ask  you,  once  for  all — " 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me,  John,"  cried 
Mary  Ellen,  her  filial  conscientious- 
ness all  awake.  "I  can't  tell  you.  I 
want  to  do  right.  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  right.  Perhaps  I've  done  wrong 
all  along.  I  don't  know!"  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  felt  a  big 
lump  come  up  in  her  throat.  To 
cover  her  emotion,  she  turned  quickly 
to  the  safe  topic  of  the  sitting  room 
furniture.  "I've  got  a  great  favor  to 
ask  you.  You  bought  in  the  setting 
room  set,  My~a  Allen  told  me  this 
morning.  And  I  never  meant  to  sell 
it, — the  auctioneer  didn't  understand. 
I'd  feel  it  very  kind  in  you,  John,  if 
you'd  let  me  have  it  back." 

Her  voice  drooped.  Her  cheeks 
wrere  flaming,  for  she  remembered 
Serena  Jones  just  then,  and  a  wave  of 
bitterness  swept  through  her  veins. 
There  was  a  little  silence.  "Why,  of 
course,  you  can  have  the  set,  Mary 
Ellen,"  said  John.  The  color  was  ris- 
ing behind  the  tan  of  his  cheek,  too, 
and  a  slight  huskiness  was  in  his 
voice.  "I  had  only  one  reason  for 
wantin'  it,  and  that  was — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mary  Ellen. 
She  raised  her  head  now,  and  her 
dark  eyes  looked  straight  into  John 


Ransom's  gray  ones.  "And  I — I 
hope  you'll  be  very  happy.  But 
Serena's  got  all  her  own  furniture, 
and  she'll  never  miss  it.     It's — " 

"Serena!"  cried  John,  in  a  voice  of 
utter  and  convincing  amazement. 
"Serena!"  Then  a  light  broke  upon 
him.  What  he  saw,  besides,  in  Mary 
Ellen's  eyes  is  no  business  of  a  third 
person's;  but  he  went  on: 

"Just  let  me  finish  what  I  started  to 
say,  Mary  Ellen,  and  then  we  can  talk 
about  Serena.  I  said  I  had  only  one 
reason  for  wantin'  that  settin'  room 
set,  and  that  was — that  I  wanted 
somethin'  of  yours  'round  to  hev  to 
remember  you  by,  after  you  went 
away  from  livin'  here.  And  the  set- 
tin'  room  set — well,  I'd  seen  you  sit- 
tin'  in  the  chairs  time  and  again,  and 
once  I  sat  on  the  sofa  by  you — I  don't 
s'pose  you  remember — " 

"Yes,  I  do!"  cried  Mary  Ellen 
softly.  "Oh,  John,  I'm  not  the  for- 
gettin'  kind,'nd  you  needn't  think  so!" 

"It's  been  twelve  years,  Mary 
Ellen,"  said  her  old  lover  gravely. 
"And  you've  never  so  much  as  looked 
at  me.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I'd 
just  walk  up  to  you  and  make  you 
speak  to  me;  I  couldn't  stand  it!" 

"I  know,"  said  Mary  Ellen,  "oh,  I 
know!  But  it  hasn't  been  my  fault." 
She  remembered  her  mother  again 
and  stopped,  obedient  to  the  habit  of 
years.  Her  eyes  met  John's,  and  he 
felt  their  appeal. 

"There,  there,  Mary  Ellen!"  he  said 
tenderly.  "Never  mind  whose  fault 
it's  been.  We're  done  with  it.  It's 
been  a  long  spell  of  misunderstand- 
in', — but  it's  over."  A  twinkle  came 
into  his  gray  eye.  "And  about  that 
set — for  I  guess  we  might  as  well  set- 
tle about  it  now — there's  just  one  way 
out  of  it  that  would  make  me  as  happy 
as  a  king,  if  you  could  bring  your 
mind  to  it.  You — you  can  have  that 
settin'  room  set  any  time  you  want  it, 
Mary  Ellen,  if  you  only  want  it  bad 
enough  to  take  me  with  it!" 


THE  VILLAGE  STREET. 

By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 

FROM  the  glaring  pavement  and  miles  of  brick 
That  are  trod  by  the  city's  hurrying  feet 
Let  us  turn  to  the  paths  where  the  shade  is  thick 
And  the  restful  calm  of  the  village  street. 


Little  of  change  since  George  was  king 
Has  come  to  the  ancient  thoroughfare ; 

The  horse-trough  is  fed  from   the   same   clear  spring; 
The  church  stands  here,  and  the  tavern  there. 


On  the  village  green  falls  the  elm  trees'  shade. 

Where    the    minutemen  mustered  in  days  gone  by 
And  heard  the  prayer  that  the  parson  made 

Ere  they  marched  to  Bennington  field — to  die. 

The  staid  old  houses  with  unglazed  doors 

.  And  cosy  windows  of  many  lights 
Seem   dreaming  of  spotless  sanded  floors 
And  roaring  hearth-fires  on  winter  nights. 

Queue  and  patches  and  powdered  hair 
Are  gone  with  the  candles  and  minuet ; 

But  the  breed  was  sturdy,  and  maidens  fair 
Are  born  and  wed  to  the  old  names  yet. 

The  gossips  meet  at  the  store  to  wait 

For  the  lumbering  stage  that  brings  the  mail, 

Or  lounge  at  the  tavern  and  talk  of  the  state 
Of  the  crops  and  the  weather  and  drink  their  ale. 

The  farmers  who  throng  to  the  county  fair 

Still  hitch  their  teams  to  the  courthouse  fence ; 

And  the  old  street  keeps  its   primitive   air, 
With  no  new  notions  and  no  pretence. 

High  overhead  the  old  elms  meet, 

Unspoiled   by   the   line-man, — who  works  no  ill 

With    rail   or   wire   in   the  peaceful  street 

Where  the  grass  grows  wide  to  the  roadway  still. 

It  serves  for  a  type  of  the  early  day  ; 

And   coming   centuries,  rushing  by, 
May  pause  to  walk  in  the  ancient  way 

With  the  same  sweet  pleasure  as  you  and  I. 
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AFTER  the  Civil  War  a  band  of 
earnest  Massachusetts  women 
urged  the  establishment  of  a 
prison  exclusively  for  women.  For 
seven  years  they  besieged  the  Legis- 
lature for  this  object.  Parlor  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Boston,  petitions 
were  scattered  through  the  state,  arti- 
cles were  written  for  the  press,  and 
reformers  were  brought  to  Massachu- 
setts to  plead  for  the  reform, — 
among  others,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
now  of  Elmira,  who  at  that  time  was 
conducting  a  very  successful  institu- 
tion in  Detroit,  where  he  was  doing 
marvels  in  the  improvement  of  con- 
vict women.  A  board  of  prison  com- 
missioners was  formed  in  1870,  con- 
sisting of  three  men,  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  women,  Miss  H. 
B.  Chickering,  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Du- 
rant  and  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard.  Full 
powers  of  inspection  were  given  and 
reports  were  made  monthly. 

The  first  reform  the  board  demand- 
ed was  the  separation  of  the  male 
and  female  convicts,  with  the  result 
that  the  Greenfield  jail,  which  was  se- 
cluded, was  set  apart  for  women,  and 
twenty-two  were  brought  together 
there.     They  were  put  under  the  care 
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of  a  matron,  and  the  braiding  of  whip- 
lashes was  introduced  as  the  chief  in- 
dustry. Religious  instruction  and 
reading  and  writing  were  part  of  the 
daily  work.  There  proved,  however, 
more  men  and  boys  needing  to  be 
shut  up  in  that  rural  county  than  had 
been  supposed,  and  when  the  courts 
sent  a  bevy  of  them  to  this  jail  the  at- 
tempt at  separation  was  given  up. 

In  1 87 1  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  women  in  jails 
and  houses  of  correction.  They  were 
considered  very  difficult  prisoners  to 
manage,  and  there  was  no  arrange- 
ment of  labor  that  could  bring  about 
the  necessary  discipline.  There  was 
daylight  in  the  sky,  though;  and  in 
1872  the  commissioners  presented 
plans  for  a  prison  for  women  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Boston.  The  gov- 
ernor, however,  was  economical,  or 
thought  he  was,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater 
should  be  taken  for  this  purpose  in- 
stead. A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  dropped. 
Again  the  indefatigable  commission- 
ers pressed  their  plea,  and  in  1873  the 
committee  on  prisons  reported  unan- 
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imously  in  favor  of  a  separate  prison 
for  women,  which  should  be  a  reform- 
atory.   They  said: 

"We  do  not  found  our  claim  for  a 
separate  prison  for  women  upon  what 
may,  or  may  not,  be  well  founder! 
hopes  ;  but  rather  on  the  str.se  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  just  or  right  for  a  civ- 
ilized, Christian  community  to  deal 
with  its  women  convicts  as  they  are 
now    dealt    with    in    Massachusetts. " 

The  light  was  growing  stronger. 
In  1874  the  prison  commission  was 
authorized  to  purchase  a  site  "and  to 
cause  to  be  erected  thereon  a  suitable 
prison  for  a  reformatory  prison  for 
women  convicts,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  five  hundred  prisoners. " 
With  what  alacrity  must  the  commis- 
sioners have  obeyed  this  order  and 
with  what  pleasure  must  they  have 
travelled  about  the  beautiful  suburbs 
of  Boston  to  find  the  necessary  site! 
A  farm  in  the  old  town  of  Sherborn, 
where  it  lies  in  the  arms  of  South 
Framingham,  was  bought,  as  it  was 
found  that  it  met  all  the  requirements, 
ease  of  access,  with  pure  air,  sunshine 
and  good  drainage.  The  sum  of 
$300,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
building;  the  plans  were  approved  in 
May,  1875  ;  and  the  completed  struc- 
ture was  accepted  in  October,  1877, 
having  been  finished  within  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  buildings  face  the  southeast, 
so  that  the  sunlight  reaches  both 
sides  during  some  part  of  the  day. 
The  main  structure  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  feet  from  end  to  end. 
The  residence  of  the  superintendent 
is  connected  with  the  prison  by  a  cov- 
ered bridge  over  an  archway.  The 
central  building  has  three  wings. 
The  four  grades  of  prisoners  oc- 
cupy different  parts  of  the  prison, 
all,  excepting  the  lowest,  having 
rooms  with  ordinary  windows,  instead 
of  cells.  There  are  large  and  well 
ventilated  workrooms,  a  fine  chapel, 
a  hospital,  a  cheerful  nursery  and  four 
dining-rooms  for  the  prisoners,  be- 
sides those  for  matrons  and  assist- 
ants.   The  corridors  are  so  numerous 
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that,  in  order  to  make  her 
rounds  once,  the  superin- 
tendent must  walk  a  mile, 
by  actual  measurement. 
Though  it  was  proposed 
that  the  prison  should  ac- 
commodate 500,  provision 
was  made  for  but  300 
prisoners.  A  few  of  those 
who  can  be  trusted  have  to 
sleep  in  congregate  dor- 
mitories. There  are  16 
solitary  workrooms  and  a 
few  punishment  cells  for 
the  most  obdurate.  There 
are  60  rooms  for  proba- 
tioners, 50  for  Division  I, 
60  for  Division  II,  the 
same  number  for  Division 

III,  and    54   for   Division 

IV,  or  the  best  behaved 
women.  The  rooms  differ  in  size, 
those  for  the  probationers  being  the 
largest,  ten  feet  by  twelve.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  grades  have  rooms  six 
by  ten,  and  the  highest  grade  seven 
by  ten.  The  lowest  grade  occupy  cells 
with  grated  doors,  the  light  coming 
in  from  windows  in  the  corridors. 
The  cells  are  comfortless.  The  rooms 
have  each  an  iron  bedstead,  a  straw 
tick,  gray  blankets,  a  white  spread,  a 
chair,  and  toilet  necessaries.  In  the 
highest  grade  a  few  decorations  are 
allowed.  Everything  is  scrupulously 
clean  throughout  the  entire  prison. 
Indeed  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
cleanest  spots  in  the  country.  When 
the  head  of  the  English  prison  com- 
mission visited  the  reformatory  a 
year  or  two  ago,  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  spotless  appearance 
of  everything  from  the  dimmest  cor- 
ridor and  underground  cellar  to  the 
snow  white  tables  in  the  dining-room. 
"Absolute  cleanliness  is  the  first  step 
in  the  reformation  of  these  women," 
was  the  reply  of  the  superintendent  to 
his  comments.  The  grounds  nat- 
urally are  well  groomed,  everything 
in  repair,  with  well  pruned  trees  in 
the  orchards  and  handsome  lawns 
about  the  house.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  place  is  an  av- 
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enue  of  beautiful  trees  planted  by 
Colonel  Gardner  Tufts  when  he  was 
steward  of  the  prison  many  years  ago. 

The  reformatory  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners  in  the  fall 
of  1877.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
117  women  were  received  from  the 
courts  and  129  from  county  prisons 
and  the  state  workhouse.  The  officers 
were  a  superintendent,  Mrs.  Eudora 
C.  Atkinson,  a  treasurer  and  steward, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Whiton,  a  chaplain,  Miss 
Mary  Fosdick,  a  physician,  Eliza 
M.  Mosher,  M.  D.,  a  teacher, 
clerk  and  seventeen  matrons  and  as- 
sistant matrons. 

During  the  year  1878,  794  prisoners 
were  received,  478  being  the  largest 
number  in  prison  at  one  time,  be- 
sides 60  infants.  The  average  age  was 
thirty.  These  women,  according  to 
nationality,  were:  of  American  birth, 
146;  from  Ireland,  247;  from  Scot- 
land, 19;  from  England,  68;  from 
France,  2 ;  from  Germany,  1  ;  from 
Italy,  1.  The  remainder  were  of 
mixed  parentage,  but  born  in  this 
country.  Last  year  276  women  were 
committed,  the  average  number  for 
the  year  being  291. 

The  report  of  the  first  year,  when 
there  was  only  a  garden,  shows  that 
350  bushels  of  potatoes,  700  heads  of 
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cabbage,  40  bushels  of  tomatoes,  50 
of  sweet  corn  and  15  of  turnips  repre- 
sented the  total  product.  A  large 
farm  has  been  added,  and  the  report 
for  1898  shows  between  2,000  and 
3,000  bushels  of  roots,  hundreds  of 
baskets  of  small  fruits,  500  bushels  of 
apples,  7,000  or  8,000  cucumbers, 
radishes,  pumpkins,  melons,  celery, 
6,000  pounds  of  squash,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  In  the  early 
years,  cows  were  not  kept,  meat  was 
not  raised.  Last  year  10,000  pounds 
of  meat  were  produced,  4,000  pounds 
of  butter  and  77,000  quarts  of  milk. 
The  value  of  the  farm  products 
amounted  to  $11,687;  °f  the  dairy, 
$624;  of  work  in  the  laundry,  $2,178; 
from  the  manufacture  of  aprons,  cur- 
tains and  shirts,  $44,444;  from  sales 
of  hay,  old  barrels,  flowers,  etc., 
$2,444.  This  makes  a  fine  showing 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  one 
not  easily  duplicated. 

The  best  part  of  this,  however,  is 
the  opportunity  that  it  gives  for  the 


women  to  do  certain  parts  of  the  work 
in  farm  and  garden,  such  as  the  drop- 
ping of  potatoes,  weeding,  gathering 
apples,  small  fruits,  dairying,  caring 
for  poultry,  etc.  Moreover,  it  adds  to 
the  dietary  without  really  adding  to 
the  expense  of  running  the  institution. 
The  cost  per  inmate  in  the  first  year 
averaged  $2.72  per  week,  with  a  very 
limited  bill  of  fare  as  compared  with 
what  is  now  given.  The  total  ex- 
penses in  1884  were  $57,163.82,  for  an 
average  of  284  women.  The  receipts 
were  $7,803.57,  making  the  net  cost 
for  each  prisoner  $173.80.  In  1897 
the  receipts  were  $18,651.31,  the  av- 
erage number  of  prisoners  314,  and 
the  net  cost  of  each  $101.96. 

The  report  for  1880  shows  that  of 
the  519  committed  during  the  year, 
456  women  were  intemperate, — so 
that  it  "might  almost  be  called  an  in- 
ebriate asylum,"  exclaims  the  writer 
of  the  report.  Of  the  40  committed 
for  larceny  that  year,  only  23  ever 
drank,    showing,    as    has    often    been 
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seen,  that  intemperance  and  crime  do 
not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  the 
456  drinking  women,  319  were 
married,  and  their  reform  meant  the 
rescue  of  whole  families  from  misery. 
Though  the  sentence  was  to  be  for 
two  years,  the  plan  was  to  give  them 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  term  outside  the 
prison,  under  guardianship,  till  the 
women  should  learn  self-control.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall,  for  many 
years  the  prison  physician,  shows  that 
from  the  beginning  the  "almost  abso- 
lute disuse  of  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  had  been  most  rigidly 
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adhered  to."  This  was  found  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  such  intemper- 
ate subjects. 

In  1881  a  law  was  passed  allowing 
the  commissioners  to  issue  permits 
for  deserving  prisoners  to  be  at  lib- 
erty during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  with  power  to  revoke  such 
permit  if  necessary. 

Those  who  go  out  to  domestic  ser- 
vice on  probation  are  carefullv  super- 
vised. They  are  fitted  to  do  house- 
work, and  are  provided  with  two  sets 
of  underclothes,  two  cotton  working 


dresses,  one  wool  Sunday  dress,  two 
aprons,  shoes,  a  hat  and  a  shawl  or 
jacket.  They  receive  from  75  cents 
to  $2.50  a  week  as  wages.  The  list  of 
applications  for  such  help  from 
farmers — for  they  are  sent  only  to 
country  places — is  larger  than  the 
supply. 

The  system  of  treatment  was  formu- 
lated at  the  outset  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  prison,  with  no  interrup- 
tion. The  same  spirit  has  animated 
the  different  superintendents  and  has 
permeated  the  prison  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. In  the  first 
place,  the  prison 
administration  has 
been  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  poli- 
tics, so  there  have 
been  no  changes 
except  for  good 
reasons.  Mrs.  At- 
kinson was  in  of- 
fice three  years, 
doing  a  noble  work 
under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. She 
bore  the  brunt  of 
the  beginning, 
when  all  was  new 
and  the  general 
public  was  in  a 
critical  mood,  and 
before  Massachu- 
setts had  begun  to 
take  pride  in  her 
women's  prison. 
She  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Mosher,  who  resigned  as  phy- 
sician to  become  superintendent.  In 
less  than  two  years  she  gave  up  the 
place,  and  Governor  Butler  appointed 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  declaring  that  if 
she  would  not  hold  that  fort  he  would 
appoint  a  man  to  do  so.  But  we  as- 
sociate Miss  Barton  rather  with  the 
free  air  of  the  battlefield,  following 
her  red  cross,  than  with  prison  walls, 
and  within  eight  months  she  gladly 
handed  over  the  keys  of  this  fastness 
to  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  at  that  time 
and  for  many  years  previous  one  of 
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the  prison  commissioners.  Governor 
Robinson  prevailed  upon  her  with 
difficulty  to  take  the  position,  and  she 
accepted  the  trust  reluctantly,  for  one 
year  only ;  but  the  one  year  stretched 
into  fifteen.  In  her  were  merged 
several  offices,  for  she  never  employed 
a  purchasing  officer,  though  the  law 
allowed  one,  nor  a  steward.  She  was 
herself  superintendent,  steward,  pur- 
chasing agent  and  treasurer ;  and  she 
introduced  many 
original  ways  of 
reaching  the 
minds  and  hearts 
of  the  women 
under  her  care. 

When  a  woman 
is  brought  to  the 
prison  by  the  of- 
ficer who  has  her 
in  charge,  she  is 
taken  to  the  super- 
intendent and  her 
name,  age,  nativ- 
ity and  certain 
other  facts  are  re- 
corded. After  a 
bath  she  dons  the 
prison  dress  and 
the  prison  physi- 
cian makes  a  phys- 
ical examination, 
the  results  of 
which  are  also  re- 
corded.    She  then 


bids  good  by  to 
society  and  goes 
into  a  probation 
room  for  a  month, 
where  she  sees 
only  the  superin- 
tendent, the  doctor 
and  the  matron  in 
charge.  She  has 
books  to  read, 
work  in  her  room 
and  daily  exercise 
outside  the  room 
in  the  way  of 
sweeping  or 
scrubbing  or  sim- 
ilar work,  at  hours 
when  the  other 
prisoners  cannot  see  her.  While 
she  is  coming  to  herself  in  this 
enforced  quiet,  the  officers  are  study- 
ing her,  so  that  they  may  better 
understand  her  disposition  and  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  her.  She 
is  allowed  to  write  no  letters,  except 
in  an  emergency,  and  receives  none. 
If  she  proves  perfectly  tractable,  the 
month  of  duress  may  be  somewhat 
shortened,    for    a    first    offender.      If, 
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however,  it  is  a  second  sentence,  the 
period  is  doubled,  and  she  is  held  for 
eight  weeks. 

On  leaving  probation,  she  is  taken 
to  the  office,  where  the  superintend- 
ent has  a  plain  talk  with  her,  forbid- 
ding her  to  talk  of  her  past  to  other 
prisoners,  and  encouraging  her  to 
keep  the  prison  rules,  explaining  how 
such  obedience  will  lead  to  her  pro- 
motion in  grade.  A  record  card  is 
given  to  her,  which  shows  the  number 
of  marks  she  must  earn  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next 
division,  the  num- 
ber of  days  it  will 
take  to  earn  them, 
and  the  date  on 
which  those  days 
will  expire  pro- 
vided no  marks 
are  forfeited 
through  miscon- 
duct. Ten  marks 
a  week  are  allowed 
for  perfect  work 
and  deportment. 

During  proba- 
tion the  prisoner 
w  e  a  r  s  a  blue 
denim  dress.  At 
the  close  of  that 
period    she    enters 


the  prison  proper  and  puts  on  a  ging- 
ham dress,  whose  blue  and  white  bars 
differ  according  to  the  number  of  the 
division.  In  the  two  lower  divisions 
the  women  may  write  one  letter  a 
month  and  receive  as  many  as  they 
please.  If  illiterate,  they  attend 
school ;  this  is  compulsory.  In  Di- 
vision III  the  school  is  considered  a 
privilege,  and  the  women  may  write 
letters  twice  a  month  and  may  also 
become  members  of  some  of  the  clubs, 
which  are  part  of  the  system.     There 
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are  also  other  trifling  priv- 
ileges attending  exaltation 
to  Division  III. 

Four  stripes  in  the  ging- 
ham    indicate      that      the 
wearer  belongs  to  Division 
IV.     Those  in  this  division 
occupy        slightly        better 
rooms,   and   once   or   twice 
a  week  they  may  have  the 
electric  lights  turned  on  till 
eight    o'clock.      They    may 
have     tea     every     Sunday 
night,     unless     the     month 
happens  to  have  five,  while 
the     other     Divisions     can 
have    it    only    three    times, 
twice  or  once  a  month,  in  the  order  of 
their    grade.      The    members    of    the 
highest  grade  also  get  butter  once  a 
week.     They  may  write  every  week, 
and  may  join  the  temperance  society. 

Certain  members  of  Division  IV, 
known  as  "trust  women,"  wear  a  lit- 
tle red  badge,  to  show  that  they  have 
reached  their  present  standing  with- 
out any  loss  of  marks,  and  as  they 
have  thus  acquired  a  wider  outlook 
on  life,  so  they  are  allowed  rooms  that 
command  a  wider  outlook  on  nature. 
These    women    are    selected    for    anv 


DINING-ROOM,    DIVISION    I. 

places  of  trust  that  they  can  fill  with- 
in the  prison.  There  are  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  trust  women  with- 
in the  walls,  while  there  are  only 
about  a  dozen  in  the  lowest  grade. 
This  proportion  shows  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  institution  to  be  con- 
genial to  reform. 

The  schooling  in  the  reformatory 
plays  a  small  oart  in  the  way  of  dis- 
cipline, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  penal  institution  in  the  world 
encourages  reading  to  the  extent  that 
this    does.      Everv    woman    is    com- 
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pelled  to  have  on  her  dress  skirt  a 
large,  strong,  hat  pocket  into  which 
a  book  can  be  easily  slipped.  There  is 
a  good  library  of  well  chosen  books, 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  women, 
and  thev  carry  their  library  book  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  In  this  way 
if  they  have  a  few  moments  of  spare 
time  the  book  is  always  at  hand  in- 
viting them  to  read ;  and  this  is  far 
preferable  to  gossiping  with  their 
mates. 

Daily  prayers  are  held  in  the 
chapel,  which  all  are  required  to  at- 
tend. On  Sunday  morning  there  are 
both  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant 
services.  In  the 
afternoon  there  are 
two  vS  u  n  d  a  y- 
schools,  one  for  all 
and  one  especially 
for  Protestants. 
Every  Sunday  even- 
ing there  is  ser- 
vice with  an  ad- 
dress, usually  from 
some  outside  per- 
son from  the  city 
or  elsewhere.  It 
was  always  a  great 
boon  when  Phillips 
Brooks  was  the 
speaker,  as  was  fre- 
quently    the     case. 


AT    THE    WORLDS    FAIR. 

Bishop  Whipple  has  also  often  spoken 
to  the  prisoners.  Mrs.  Livermore 
is  ever  welcomed  with  joy,  and 
many  others  whose  words  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  world  outside  prison 
walls.  During  the  week  entertain- 
ments of  some  kind  occasionally  take 
place  in  the  chapel. 

Hundreds  of  those  who  have  visited 
the  reformatory  during  the  last  ten 
years  will  bear  witness  to  the  marvel- 
lous discipline  everywhere  apparent. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  control  a 
body  of  women  where  each  is  bound, 
in  her  own  interest,  to  exercise  self- 
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control.  Instance  after  instance 
might  be  mentioned  where  Mrs. 
Johnson  staked  almost  her  reputation 
as  a  prison  warden  upon  her  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  women  to 
control  themselves.  Had  she  failed 
she  would  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. But  she  did  not  fail.  She 
knew  she  would  not  fail.  What  other 
warden  would  dare  say  to  his  prison- 
ers, "It  is  a  beautiful  day  and  the  sun 
shines   gloriously  on  the  pansy  beds 


filed  out,  round  the  pansy  bed,  and 
back  into  the  great  building  to  her 
imprisonment.  The  highway  was  but 
a  few  rods  away,  and  a  fleet  runner 
might  easily  have  made  a  break  for 
liberty  and  stampeded  the  rest.  There 
was  not  a  guard,  not  a  matron,  to 
share  the  responsibility.  Finding  that 
it  succeeded  so  well,  this  was  repeated 
on  different  occasions,  and  always 
with  perfect  success 

Such  experiments  were  made  with 
the  object  of 
helping  the  women 
by  changing 
their  thought,  giv- 
ing them  some- 
thing to  talk  about 
in  the  scant  min- 
utes when  conver- 


A     WORKMAN  S 
COTTAGE. 

which  are  in  full 
bloom.  I  wish 
you  could  all  see 
them,  for  I  think 
it  would  help  to 
make  you  better 
to  see  how  beau- 
tiful the  world 
is.  It  would 
help  you  to  try 
harder  to  obey 
all  the  rules,  so 
that     you     may 

the  sooner  have  your  freedom. 
Believing  this  and  knowing  that 
I  can  trust  you  to  come  in  quietly, 
I  am  going  to  let  you  all  go 
out  and  file  past  the  pansy  bed  and 
then  return  to  your  rooms?"  And 
the  wide  hall  door  was  opened,  and 
the  superintendent  stood  beside  it, 
and  every  woman  not  in  hospital  or 
probation,  or  engaged  in  the  domestic 
work  that  claimed  her  at  that  hour, 


A    FAVORITE    ELM. 

sation  was  allowed,  and  as  rewards  for 
good  behavior.  Mrs.  Johnson  describes 
one  exceptional  favor  thus  granted  to 
them:  "They  were  once  summoned 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  bidden 
to  wrap  their  blankets  about  them  and 
pass  in  procession  to  the  office.  They 
obeyed,  not  knowing  why,  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  night- 
blooming  cereus  in  full  glory  of  fra- 
grant   blossom ;    and    the    delighted 
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faces,  the  orderly  behavior,  and  the 
earnest  thanks  expressed  then  and 
later,  by  word  and  act,  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  favor."  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  during"  the  ten  minutes' 
chat  of  the  recreation  time  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  talk  about  the  night's 
surprise  crowded  out  less  pure  con- 
versation. 

This  power  of  self-government  is 
illustrated  every  New  Year's  eve. 
Mrs.  Johnson  described  the  origin  of 
this  service  in  the  paper  which  she 
read  in  London  the  day  before  her 
death: 


"On  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  went  into 
the  rooms  where  the  women  were  gathered 
for  their  evening  recreation  and  told  them 
that,  as  was  my  custom,  I  should  spend  the 
closing  half  hour  of  the  year  in  the  chapel 
and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  there  that 
night  any  woman  who  felt  that  by  coining 
she  could  find  comfort  for  her  soul  and  in- 
spiration toward  a  better  life.  They  were 
all  free  to  come  or  to  stay  away,  but  what- 
ever they  did  they  must  conduct  them- 
selves so  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
regret,  either  for  them  or  me.  .  .  .  The 
Christmas  greens  still  hung  on  the  walls. 
About  the  desk  I  placed  palms  and  flow- 
ers. In  front  and  between  these  was  a 
bank  of  white  lilies  with  nodding  heads 
and  golden  hearts,  and  into  the  centre  of 
these  I  dropped  a  single  electric  light.     It 
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shone  up  into  the  faces  of  the  flowers  and 
beamed  out  with  soft  radiance  through  the 
snowy  petals,  and  the  place  was  glorified. 
At  half  past  eleven  at  night  I  was  in  my 
place  m  the  chapel  with  my  _  deputy  at  my 
side  and  the  organist  at  the  instrument.  I 
heard  the  distant  measured  step  of  the 
women  in  the  corridors,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  then  they  filed  in,  a  single 
matron  in  charge  of  each  division.  I 
looked  over  the  expectant  faces;  every 
woman  in  the  prison  was  there,  except 
those  in  probation  and  a  few  in  the  hospi- 
tal. We  had  a  simple  service,  responsive 
reading  from  the  Psalms,  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, ending  with  a  hymn  suited  to  the  clos- 
ing year.  At  three  minutes  before 
twelve  I  said,  'We  will  kneel  in  silent 
prayer.'  They  dropped  to  their  knees  as 
one  woman,  and  amid  a  silence  unbroken 
save  by  the  prison  bell  as  it  tolled  the  mid- 
night hour,  we  passed  from  the  old  year 
over  into  the  new.  When  we  rose  I  talked 
to  them  a  little  about  matters  necessary 
and  helpful  in  their  daily  life,  and  we  sang 
together  a  New  Year's  hymn.  Then  they 
went  as  they  had  come,  in  order  and  quiet, 
their  footsteps  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  corridors, 
and  I  knew  that  my  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded. Time  and  time  again,  as  the  days 
went  by,  was  I  assured  by  one  and  another 
of  the  helpfulness  of  that  midnight  ser- 
vice." 

The  letters  which  come  back  to  the 
superintendent  from  women  at  ser- 
vice are  most  satisfactory.  Some  of 
them  remain  for  years  in  the  places  to 
which  they  are  sent;  sometimes  they 
marry  and  make  their  permanent 
home  in  the  country  neighborhood 
to  which  they  go.  A  sentence  gleaned 
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here  and  there  from  these  letters 
shows  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
they  are  written: 

"I  thought  of  you  all  many  times  Christ- 
mas day,  and  could  see  the  girls  enjoying 
their  dinner  of  good  things.  I  often  wish 
I  had  lots  of  money  that  I  could  send  them 
a  treat  on  some  holiday.  What  little  I  can 
spare  now  goes  to  help  some  who  are  less 
fortunate  than   myself." 

"I  feel  very  happy  in  my  new  home. 
When  I  have  time  I  go  out  on  the  farm 
with  the  two  dogs.  They  are  all  the  ac- 
quaintances I  have  made." 

"Tell  all  the  girls  from  me  to  get  a  place 
if  possible  on  a  farm.  We  have  thirty 
cows,  and  I  have  charge  of  the  dairy.  I 
am  so  glad  I  learned  to  do  dairy  work  at 
the  prison.  I  churn  every  day,  and  my 
mistress  says  they  never  had  better  butter." 

"I  like  my  place  very  well.  They  have 
a  nice  large  dairy,  and  they  make 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  butter  a  week.  It  is  very  nice. 
It  is  just  like  what  we  used  to  make. 
Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  be  free!  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  will  try  and  never 
forget  the  two  years  gone  by." 

The  employers  are  also  gener- 
ous in  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion. Says  one:  "X  has  given 
f  perfect  satisfaction  and  is  the 
best  girl  with  children  that  we 
ever  had.  She  has  behaved  her- 
self in  every  particular  and  has 
not  given  us  the  least  bit  of 
trouble."  Another  writes:  "You 
remember  Y,  who  came  to  us 
two  years  ago.    You  will  be  glad 
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to     know 
reformed, 
near 
prison  says 


that     she     is     thoroughly 

is     married     and     living 

A  letter  written  after  leaving 


"No  one  outside  can  have  more  than  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  superintend- 
ent's work,  of  its  weight  of  care,  or  of  her 
executive  ability  and  her  great  influence. 
Her  heart  is  just  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness and  charity.  She  unites  mercy  with 
unflinching  justice  as  I  believe  very  few 
could." 

The  prisoners  are  by  no  means  all 


that  being  shut  up  indoors  was  far  worse 
than  having  to  eat  from  a  tin  plate;  that  I 
would  give  anything  in  all  the  world  for 
some  of  my  own  books.  In  Division  II, 
that  the  women  were  simply  terrible,  that 
they  were  hardly  human;  that  the  patience 
of  the  two  matrons  was  wonderful  and 
their  discipline  perfect,  and  that  they  man- 
aged for  her  best  good  every  individual 
woman  in  the  Division;  that  the  two 
worked  together  perfectly.  After  many 
weeks,  a  gradual  sense  that  the  women 
were  human;  that  there  was  a  rough  kind- 
ness, some  sense  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
things  done  for  them.  Then  I  began  to 
feel  an  interest  in  them.  It  began  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  feel 
that  I  could  keep 
one  group  of 
women  from  more 
harmful  talk  by 
telling  them  stories 
or  picking  out  li- 
brary books.  I  left 
Division  II  with  a 
broader  view  of 
things     and    people, 


MRS.   JOHNSON 


illiterate.  Occa- 
sionally even  a 
college  bred 

woman  is  among 
them.  Such  a  one 
thus  recalled  her 
impressions,  after 
she  had  left  the 
prison,  some  time 
ago: 

"My  very  first  im- 
pressions? A  little 
indignant  at  being  left  on  a  bench  in  the 
hall  (I  can  smile  over  it  now);  a  sense  of 
orderliness  about  the  two  offices  and  in 
the  manners  of  the  matrons  passing  in  and 
out;  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  was 
all  so  clean,  also  that  the  receiving  matron 
was  a  lady.  In  probation,  the  same  satis- 
faction in  finding  things  clean,  but  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  ever  to  live  with 
so  little  water,  so  few  towels  and  other 
tilings  that  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  ex- 
istence: a  feeling,  too,  that  I  never  could 
eat  from  a  tin  plate;  but  that,  too,  was 
clean  and  the  bread  was  good.  As  the 
days  went  on  through  probation,  a  feeling 


a  more  generous  or  charitable  view  of  life 
than  I  ever  had  before,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  I  could  trust  the  matrons,  that  they  had 
the  good  of  each  woman  at  heart,  and  that 
this  whole  place  was  almost  perfectly  man- 
aged. One  thing  that  impressed  me  from 
the  very  first  of  my  being  in  Division  II  was 
the  attention  paid  to  the  smallest  detail 
by  the  superintendent  and  deputy  in  par- 
ticular and  their  wonderful  executive  abil- 
ity. In  Division  III  the  world  began  to 
change.  I  began  to  find  both  more  of 
bad  and  more  of  good  in  the  women; 
many,  many — indeed  most  of  them — were 
not  hopeless.     They  are  coarse,  vulgar,  but 
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not  all  bad.  They  are  generous  among  one 
another;  many  of  them  are  truly  fond  of 
their  matrons;  they  do  appreciate  kind- 
ness. They  value  the  flowers  in  chapel  on 
Sunday.  One  not  very  well  behaved 
woman  said — and  she  meant  it:  'I'd  like  to 
be  good,  just  to  let  Mrs.  Johnson  know  it.' 
To  sum  it  all  up,  the  place  is  to  me  a  re- 
formatory, not  a  prison,  clean,  orderly,  sys- 
tematic, managed  and  governed  with  a 
judgment  that  is  beyond  criticism." 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  the  dep- 
uty superintendent,  who  has  been  in 
charge  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, has  been  employed  in  the  prison 
since   1881.*     Mrs.  Johnson  had  the 
utmost     confidence    in 
her,       a       confidence 
thoroughly       de- 
served.      Other      ma- 
trons      and       officials 
have    been    long   asso- 
ciated in  the  work-     In 
looking  over  the  list  of 
appointments  one  finds 
upon  the  pay  roll  the 
same  names  year  after 
year,  some  from  1888, 
1885,  1881,  1880,  1879, 
1878  and  one  who  has 
been  in  continuous  ser- 
vice since  1877.     With 
a  farmer  of  ten  years' 
standing,   an   engineer   of  thirteen,   a 
deputy  and  matrons  of  eighteen  and  a 
superintendent  of  fifteen,  there  should 
have   been   harmony   in   method   and 
discipline.     Yet  there  is  a  distinct  op- 


*Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
by  Governor  Roger  Wolcott,  on  Wednesday,  December 
6,  1899,  an  appointment  eminently  satisfactory  to  those 
who  know  Mrs.  Morton's  ability  and  experience. 


portunity  for  serious 
clashing  in  the  fact 
that  the  chaplain  and 
physician  are  in  no 
way  subordinate  to 
the  superintendent. 
The  law  which  gives 
the  appointment  of 
these  officers  exclu- 
sively to  the  governor 
of  the  state  is  deemed 
unwise  by  prison  ex- 
p  e  r  t  s.  Concerning 
this  law,  Frederick  H. 

Wines,     a     recognized     authority    in 

prison  matters,  says: 

''The  physician  and  the  chaplain  are  the 
superintendent's  right  and  left  arms.  The 
superintendent  is  the  head,  and  there  can 
be  but  one  head.  The  treatment  to  be 
given  to  prisoners  in  a  reformatory  is 
threefold.  It  is  addressed  to  their  minds, 
bodies  and  hearts.  It  includes  labor,  edu- 
cation and  religion.  It  requires  to  be  co- 
ordinated and  subjected  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  law  and  by  pecuniary  consid- 
erations. No  one  can  do  this  but  the 
superintendent;  the  chaplain  and  phvsician 
are  and  must  be  subordinate  to  him,  but 
in  harmony  with  him  and  he  with  them. 
This    is    peculiarly    true    of    a    prison    for 
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women,  who  are  so  sensitive,  so  responsive 
to  influences  which  affect  men  but  slightly, 
if  at  all." 

The  rearing  and  maintaining  of 
this  reformatory  prison  for  women 
may  be  truly  credited  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  patient  labor  of  some  of  the 
best  men  and  women  of  the  state.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  name  all  the 
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women  who  devoted  themselves  to  this 
work,  such  as  Mrs.  Horatio  dicker- 
ing, Miss  Hannah  B.  dickering, 
Mrs.  Henry  Poor,  Mrs.  Pauline  A. 
Durant,  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Miss 
Abby  R.  Loring,  Miss  Emma  F. 
Carey,  Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Homans  and  the 
devoted  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware.  These 
women  should  be  ever  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  for  what  they  ac- 
complished here;  but  after  all,  when 
the  final  history  of  the  reformatory  is 
written,  the  name  that  will  stand  as  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  best  in 
connection  with 
prison  reform 
among  women 
will  be  the  name  of 
Ellen  Cheney 
Johnson. 

Ellen  Cheney 
was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  about 
1829.  Her  father 
was  the  chief 
friend  and  com- 
panion of  his 
daughter.  He 
frolicked  with  her 
when  she  was  a 
child,    and    as    she 


grew  into  attractive  girlhood  her 
physical  charms  were  greatly  en- 
hanced by  her  constant  outdoor  life. 
Mr.  Cheney  was  fond  of  rod  and 
creel,  and  many  a  day  she  spent 
with  him  wandering  over  the  New 
England  hillsides,  creeping  through 
the  underbrush  along  trout  streams, 
watching  with  silent  interest  the 
successful  fisherman,  and  trotting 
home  by  his  side  full  of  pride  at  his 
achievements.  He  taught  her  to  ride 
horseback,  till  she  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  riders  of  the  time ;  and 
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no  pleasure  was  so  keen  as  to  go  off 
on  a  summer  trip  with  her  father, 
both  well  mounted,  while  the  baggage 
came  in  the  team  behind.  She  used 
to  say  that  the  most  beautiful  views 
she  had  ever  had  in  New  England 
were  from  the  back  of  a  horse.  Win- 
ter sports  were  her  delight,  and  row- 
ing and  swimming  in  summer  added 
to  her  natural  vigor.  She  learned 
much  about  plants  and  flowers, 
gardening  and  farming,  knowledge 
that  was  to  form  part  of  her  prepara- 
tion for  her  life  work,  though  at  the 
time  she  did  not  dream  it. 

After  her  marriage  Mrs.  Johnson's 
home  was  in  Boston.  It  was  a  most 
congenial  union.  Both  husband  and 
wife  were  public  spirited,  hospitable 
and  generous.  Their  house  was  al- 
ways open  for  parlor  meetings  in  be- 
half of  reforms  of  different  kinds. 
When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  San- 
itary Commission  was  organized, 
Mrs.  Johnson  threw  her  life  into  it, 
and  for  four  years  she  gave  as  good 
service  as  any  soldier  in  the  field.  She 
not  only  took  her  regular  turn  in  of- 
fice work  and  in  attending  committee 
meetings,  but  twice  she  made  the 
complete  round  of  Massachusetts, 
visiting  every  town  and  collecting 
thousands  of  dollars  in  money  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies from  farmers  and  others  who 
had  no  money  to  give.  This  involved 
much  driving,  both  in  winter  and 
summer ;  and  again  the  ability  to  ride 
horseback  proved  of  use,  in  places 
where  a  horse  could  go  more  quickly 
than  a  wagon. 

When  the  war  was  over  Mrs.  John- 
son was  on  the  committee  to  distrib- 
ute among  the  families  of  soldiers 
the.  surplus  funds  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission;  and  at  this  time  her 
first  interest  in  women  in  prison 
awoke.  She  was  one  of  those  active 
in  establishing  the  Dedham  Home  for 
Discharged  Female  Convicts.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  women  appointed 
on  the  Prison  Commission  of  the 
state.  For  more  than  twenty  suc- 
cessive years  the  governors  of  Massa- 


chusetts have  set  their  names  to  papers 
appointing  her  to  the  positions  she 
held. 

As  prison  commissioner  she  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  visiting 
the  reformatory  prison,  with  which 
she  had  identified  herself  from  the 
outset.  During  the  term  of  Miss 
Barton  she  took  entire  charge  for 
some  weeks  in  an  emergency,  so  that 
she  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministration before  Governor  Rob- 
inson asked  her  to  become  the  super- 
intendent. 

"And  so  I  came  out  to  the  prison 
with  my  bandbox  and  my  dog,"  was 
the  way  Mrs.  Johnson  used  to  wind 
up  the  story.  Her  house  was  closed, 
her  trunks  were  packed  for  a  long 
sojourn  in  Europe,  when  this  ap- 
pointment came  to  her,  and  literally 
all  that  she  had  at  hand  with  which  to 
begin  her  work  that  important  day 
were  the  bonnet  and  the  little  dog. 
Though  for  several  years  she  had 
served  on  the  Prison  Commission,  her 
face  was  not  familiar  outside  of  NewT 
England;  and  when,  about  this  time, 
a  friend  without  her  knowledge  sent 
two  photographs  of  Mrs.  Johnson  to 
New  York  to  the  office  of  the  phre- 
nologists, Fowler  and  Wells,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  firm  who  recog- 
nized the  pictures.  No  word  con- 
cerning them  was  sent,  only  the  re- 
quest* to  send  back  a  delineation  of 
the  character  from  the  photographs. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  writer  was 
spending  a  day  or  two  with  Mrs. 
Johnson,  when  among  some  old 
papers  this  delineation  by  Nelson 
Sizer  came  to  light.  I  snatched  it  up, 
as  Mr.  Sizer  was  an  old  friend  and  a 
man  of  wonderful  skill  in  recogniz- 
ing the  various  characteristics  of  his 
subjects.  "May  I  read  it?"  I  asked. 
She  laughingly  replied,  "You  may 
have  it,  if  you  wish ;  it  is  of  no  value 
to  me.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years." 
It  proved  of  great  interest,  not  alone 
as  showing  the  ability  of  Mr.  Sizer, 
but  as  being  a  remarkable  transcript 
of  the  woman  as  I  understood  her 
after  fifteen  years'  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance.  One  could  hardly  better 
describe  her  chief  characteristics  than 
by  using  the  very  words  he  used: 

"The    person    is    evidently    vigorous    in 
health,   and   has   a   calm,    strong  character. 
She  has  inherited  enough  from  her  father 
to  give  her  courage,  force,  self-reliance,  de- 
termination and  the  ability  to  organize  and 
control    others.  .  .  .   She    has    enough    of 
the    feminine    to    give    her    sympathy,    sus- 
ceptibility, intuition,  power  to  comprehend 
more    than    is    explained,    ability    to    read 
character   and   understand   motive,    and   to 
mould  and  control  character.     From  child- 
hood to  this  hour  she  has  always  wielded 
influence    in    the    circle    in    which    she    has 
moved.     We  do  not  mean  simply  because 
she  has  intellectual  vigor,  but  because  her 
very   presence    impresses    people    with    the 
idea  that  she  has  plans  and  purposes  and 
motives    which    are    based    in    sound   judg- 
ment   and    uprightness    and    steadfastness. 
.  .  .  She  has  a  certain  kind  of  mental  in- 
sight  of   people   and    of   affairs   which    en- 
ables   her    to    reach    right    results    without 
the  necessity  for  pondering.     She  has  ex- 
cellent   common    sense,    ability    to    gather 
knowledge  and   remember   it   and   bring  it 
into  daily  use  with  an  instinct  of  its  adap- 
tation and  with  a  foresight   of  its  results. 
She  has  mechanical  judgment  and  under- 
stands not  only  that  which  relates  to  handi- 
ness   in   construction   in   a  thousand   ways, 
but     she     comprehends     combinations     of 
character    and    motive    and    effort.       She 
would  superintend  a  school  of  well-grown 
persons  old  enough  to  have  character  and 
motive    and    judgment,    and    would    mould 
their  spirit  and  keep  them  coordinated  in 
sympathy     with     herself.  .  .  .  She     has     a 
very    strong    personality,     backed     un     by 
courage  and  the  ele    ents  of  executiveness 
and     severity   when     required.       Her     'no' 
means  no  to  those  who  know  her,  and  she 
does    not   have    to    get    angry   in    order    to 
govern.     She  is  cautious;  has  a  great  deal 
of  natural  policy  and  a  judicial  way  to  se- 
cure   results    without    running    against   the 
rough  current  of  prejudice  and  opposition. 
She   has   strong   conscientiousness;    people 
believe  she  tells  the  truth;   they  trust  her 
and  think  they  may.     She  is  just  the  kind 
of  person  to  manage  a  family  of  big  boys 
and  make  royal  men  of  them,  and  her  boys 
would    say    'Yes,    ma'am'    to    her    till    they 
were  forty  years  of  age.     In  the  esteem  of 
her  friends  she  will  never  get  old.     She  has 
remarkable  youthfulness  of  feeling,  a  kind 
of  interior  healthfulness  of  life  which  will 
prevent    her    from    becoming   angular   and 
sour  as   she   gets   advanced   in  years.     She 
will    always    be   good    company   for   young 
people.    She  has  a  good  combination  of  the 
feminine    and    masculine  .  .  .  which    qual- 
ifies her  to  comprehend  all  sides  of  human 


life  and  enables  her  to  dominate  her  own 
sex  and  lead  the  other.  She  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  noble  aunt,  by  a  great  many 
men  as  a  kind  of  elder  sister,  or  as  a  sort 
of  mother.  People  like  to  get  her  on  their 
side  when  they  need  aid  and  protection, 
but  if  they  have  been  mean,  tricky,  selfish 
and  unfair  they  feel  rebuked  in  her  pres- 
ence without  her  saying  a  word.  .  .  ." 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Johnson  began  so  long  ago  that 
I  cannot  recall  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  her.  Her  personality  was  so 
strong  that  it  simply  seems  as  if  I  had 
always  known  her.  For  many  years 
we  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
travelling  in  company  and  sharing 
the  same  room  in  strange  hotels.  In 
that  way  ,1  can  claim  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance beyond  that  of  most  of  her 
friends.  It  is  a  pleasure  here  to  tes- 
tify to  her  constant  patience.,  consid- 
eration and  generosity.  During  the 
thousands  of  miles  that  we  travelled 
together  I  never  saw  her  impatient  or 
selfish.  Her  presence  secured  re- 
spect and  attention.  We  made  at  one 
time  a  trip  to  Mexico  together,  and 
even  there,  where  the  people  could 
not  understand  her  language,  they 
were  quickly  attentive,  and  prison 
doors  were  opened  to  her  that  were 
not  unlocked  for  strangers  as  a  rule, 
not  even  for  prison  wardens.  To- 
gether we  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States ;  and 
everywhere  she  was  received  with  re- 
spect inspired  by  her  personal  bearing 
as  well  as  that  due  to  the  official  posi- 
tion she  held. 

In  the  same  way,  nearer  her  own 
home,  we  have  driven  many  a  mile  to- 
gether; and  it  was  always  interesting 
to  hear  the  discussions  that  took  place 
between  her  and  the  farmers  we  met 
by  the  way  or  in  their  own  homes,  for 
she  was  deeply  intent  on  picking  up 
the  very  crumbs  of  information  that 
would  help  her  in  her  agricultural 
work.  She  was  just  as  ready  to  im- 
part new  facts  or  information  about 
improved  methods,  and  the  farmers 
in  the  whole  neighborhood  looked 
up     to     her     as     an     oracle.       I     re- 
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member  once  with  what  a  triumphant 
air  she  told  a  man  how  many  bushels 
of  beans  she  had  raised  where  he  had 
prophesied  that  she  could  do  nothing 
that  year.  I  have  forgotten  the  num- 
ber, but  it  was  phenomenal.  Every 
fall  she  had  an  exhibit  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  her  farm,  including 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  and  dairy  products. 
The  farmers  came  from  miles  around 
to  wonder  and  admire.  Her  stock  was 
always  a  source  of  admiration,  and 
her  "pig  village,"  laid  out  in  streets, 
with  portable  pens  that  enabled  the 
village  to  be  set  up  on  different  parts 
of  the  farm,  was  widely  copied;  her 
beautiful  black  faced  sheep  were  a  de- 
light, so  tame  that  they  knew  her 
voice  and  came  at  her  call.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  them  crowd  about 
her  eager  to  eat  from  her  hand. 

But  it  was  within  the  prison  walls 
that  one  best  understood  and  appre- 
ciated Mrs.  Johnson.  There  she  was 
so  easily  mistress  of  the  situation,  so 
fertile  in  expedients,  so  ingenious  in 
contrivance,  so  quick  to  read  char- 
acter and  detect  the  good  as  well  as 
the  evil,  that  it  was  unceasingly  inter- 
esting to  follow  her  about  from  day 
to  day  and  just  watch  her  methods  of 
dealing  with  these  women  and  to  hear 
her  train  them  in  singing,  leading 
them  with  her  own  beautiful  voice. 
It  was  not  only  that  she  devised  the 
plans  of  letting  them  care  for  the 
poultry  or  the  calves,  or  the  briefer 
but  more  valued  experience  of  raising 
silkworms  and  winding  the  cocoons, 
which  was  such  a  success  in  her 
hands,  but  it  was  in  the  infinite  de- 
tails and  the  quick  perception  of 
what  would  best  meet  any  given  case, 
that  one  saw  how  admirably  she 
understood  her  work.  As  an  instance 
I  may  refer  to  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred only  last  June.  I  was  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  the  prison  during 
some  of  the  hot  weather  of  the  early 
summer.  One  particularly  sultry  day 
Mrs.  Johnson  beckoned  me  to  join 
her  on  the  edge  of  a  tiny  little  pond 
in  front  of  her  house,  where  the  gold- 


fish were  swimming  about  in  the  dap- 
pled shade  from  the  trees  overhead. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
water,  and  on  the  ground  beside  her 
sat  a  sullen  woman  in  prison  garb. 
The  little  sheet  of  water  was  nearly 
covered  with  the  winged  elm  seeds 
that  had  blown  down  in  a  storm. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  talking  to  the 
woman  in  a  friendly  way  as  I  sat 
down.  Just  then  a  little  prison  maid, 
"a  trust  woman,"  brought  a  glass  of 
milk,  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  and  a 
cooky,  also  a  flat  skimmer. 

"Now,  Susan,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
in  as  pleasant  a  voice  and  in  as 
courteous  a  manner  as  she  would 
have  addressed  any  guest,  "they  say 
you  are  not  eating  well,  and  you  must 
be  hungry.  I  want  you  to  eat  this 
bread  and  butter  and  drink  the  milk 
and  then  skim  out  all  these  things 
from  the  water." 

The  woman  said  she  was  not  hun- 
gry ;  but  she  drank  the  milk  and  nib- 
bled a  little  corner  of  bread  and  then 
took  the  skimmer  and  went  to  work. 
There  were  pink  and  blue  water  lilies 
coming  up  in  the  water,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  called  her  attention  to  them 
and  to  the  pretty  fish,  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  which  had  been  brought  from 
Japan  to  Mrs.  Hayes  when  her  hus- 
band was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  natural  change  they 
had  come  into  Mrs.  Johnson's  posses- 
sion, as  she  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was 
wonderful  to  watch  the  transforma- 
tion on  the  woman's  face.  The  fresh 
sweet  air,  the  simple  employment,  the 
new  interests,  the  temporary  freedom 
from  restraint,  the  confidence  in  hep — 
for  there  lay  the  highway,  just  outside 
the  gate,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  sitting 
quietly  there  with  her  needlework  and 
not  a  human  being  in  sight  to  have 
prevented  a  bound  for  freedom — all 
these  things  melted  the  woman's 
heart  unconsciously.  When  the  water 
was  cleared  of  all  the  seeds,  so  that 
it  again  reflected  the  swaying 
branches  of  the  elm  and  the  glimpses 
of  blue   sky  between,   Mrs.   Johnson 
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said,  "Now,  Susan,  my  ankle  is  so 
lame  that  I  am  going  to  let  you  push 
the  rolling  chair  for  me  to  the  hos- 
pital ;"  and  they  went  in,  Mrs.  John- 
son gathering  a  few  flowers  as  they 
passed  the  flower  beds.  These  she 
gave  to  the  prisoner,  saying:  "There 
is  a  woman  in  the  hospital  who  is  near 
death  and  you  may  give  her  these 
flowers."  When  they  reached  the 
ward,  Susan  handed  her  flowers  to  the 
dying  woman,  saying:  "Mrs.  John- 
son said  I  might  give  these  to  you." 
The  woman's  dull  eyes  lighted  up 
and  she  whispered:  "Oh,  thank  you, 
I  will  take  half."  "No,"  said  the 
other,  "I  would  rather  you  would  take 
them  all,  because  the  superintendent 
let  me  go  out  doors  where  I  saw 
them  growing;"  and  she  gently 
pushed  the  whole  bunch  into  the  pal- 
lid fingers.  When  we  were  again 
alone,  Mrs.  Johnson  said:  "This 
morning  that  Susan  whom  you  have 
been  watching  for  an  hour  was  in 
such  a  tantrum  that  the  matron 
wanted  me  to  have  her  sent  to  the  in- 
sane asylum.  They  were  all  afraid  of 
her.  I  have  given  her  something  else 
to  think  of.  And  she  has  given  me 
something  to  think  of,  for  I  never 
saw  a  prettier  courtesy  between  any 
two  society  women  than  between 
those  hardened  women  in  the  hos- 
pital. Tell  me  there  is  no  good  in 
them!     I  know  better." 

A  volume  could  be  written  of  sim- 
ilar incidents,  showing  how  individ- 
ual was  her  treatment  of  the  offenders 
under  her  charge.  Only  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Johnson  intimately  could 
ever  get  near  the  inner  workings  of 
her  life,  for  she  had  a  hard  wall  of  re- 
serve between  herself  and  those  she 
chose  to  fence  out.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  the  prisoners  read  her  better  than 
many  an  outsider,  and  felt  the  genuine 
sympathy  she  had  with  them  in  their 
trials.  How  often  she  has  said,  "What 
a  hateful  prisoner  I  should  have  been! 
I  wouldn't  have  stood  these  rules  a 
minute.  I  should  always  have  been 
in  the  lowest  grade.  My  heart  aches 
for  them  to  be  kept  under  such  strict 


discipline."  It  must  be  confessed 
that  she  had  closer  sympathy  with  her 
women  than  she  had  with  some  of  her 
matrons.  There  were  many  whom 
she  thoroughly  respected  and  with 
whom  she  worked  in  harmony,  but 
she  had  little  patience  with  those  who 
came  simply  for  what  they  could  earn 
and  who  "nagged"  the  prisoners.  She 
used  to  say  that  if  every  matron  were 
there  simply  from  her  interest  in  the 
women  and  would  work  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  reform,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  good  that  could  be  accom- 
plished. I  remember  on  one  occasion 
a  prisoner  complained  of  a  matron 
and  when  the  matter  was  investigated 
the  prisoner  was  found  to  be  in  the 
right.  "If  I  had  been  the  prisoner," 
said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "I  should  have 
knocked  that  matron  down ;  I  am  sure 
I  should.  I  wonder  that  they  are  as 
good  as  they  are."  Another  time  I 
remember  hearing  her  speak  of  the 
first  superintendent  and  her  deep  re- 
gret that  she  herself  had  sometimes 
been  too  critical  of  her,  when  she  was 
prison  commissioner  and  had  to  visit 
the  prison.  "I  expected  perfection," 
she  said,  "and  now  I  know  how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  is  for  a  superintend- 
ent to  reach  her  ideals." 

To  the  outside  world  she  seemed  a 
self-confident  woman,  perhaps.  To 
those  who  knew  her  best  she  was 
modest  and  retiring.  She  had  too  lit- 
tle rather  than  too  much  confidence 
in  herself.  Her  whole  life  was  bound 
up  in  her  prison  work.  "I  should  feel 
as  though  there  would  be  nothing  to 
live  for  if  I  were  to  give  it  up,"  she 
used  to  say.  But  it  was  her  firm  in- 
tention to  resign  soon.  She  would 
never  set  the  time,  but  if  asked  whv 
she  was  going  to  resign  when  she 
loved  the  work  and  was  so  successful, 
she  would  reply,  "When  I  am  seventy 
it  will  be  time  to  resign." 

When  the  invitation  came  from 
London  to  read  a  paper  on  "Women 
in  Prison"  before  the  quinquennial 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Congress, 
she  declined  it  promptly.  She  said 
she   was   not   a   public   speaker,    that 
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it  was  too  far,  that  she  did  not  want 
to  make  the  long  journey  alone.  But 
the  officers  in  London,  Lady  Aber- 
deen especially,  were  extremely 
anxious  to  have  her  come.  They  said 
she  had  a  message  to  give  to  the 
world,  and  that  was  her  chance  to  do 
it,  when  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  would  be  there.  Upon  receiv- 
ing this  second  invitation  she  wrote 
to  me  and  said  that  if  I  would  g)  she 
would  go  also.  As  I  had  been  invited 
to  open  the  discussion  on  the  same 
topic  after  her  paper,  it  seemed  a  rea- 
sonable thing  that  we  should  once 
more  make  a  prison  journey  together. 
We  secured  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment papers  that  would  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  us  admission  to 
prisons  in  Great  Britain,  and  deter- 
mined to  study  the  prison  system  of 
England,  so  far  as  the  women  were 
concerned.  She  prepared  a  careful 
paper;  and  we  sailed  on  the  14th  of 
June.  On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  June, 
she  read  her  address  before  the  Re- 
formatory section  of  the  Congress. 
The  hall  was  full.  The  Duchess  of 
Bedford  presided,  and  many  distin- 
guished people  were  present  from 
many  countries.  The  paper  was  ad- 
mirable, was  very  well  read,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  never  seemed  better 
since  I  had  known  her,  and  she  was 
full  of  life  and  fun  after  it  was  all  over. 
She  had  rather  dreaded  the  ordeal, 
for,  as  she  said,  she  was  not  a  public 
speaker,  though  she  had  for  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  papers 
before  the  Prison  Association,  wom- 
en's clubs  and  the  like.  It  was  al- 
ways a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  her 
off  her  guard,  when  there  was  no 
world  to  watch  her,  for  her  natural 
youthfulness  of  feelings  would  bub- 
ble up  without  reserve.  She  would 
laugh  and  joke,  and  I  recall  one  occa- 


sion, when  something  especially  de- 
lightful had  occurred,  how  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  bedchamber  she  lifted 
her  skirts  to  the  tops  of  her  boots  and 
danced  an  old-fashioned  hornpipe 
with  as  much  grace  and  agility  as 
when,  a  young  girl,  she  was  the  leader 
at  the  ball.  "How  that  would  amuse 
your  prisoners!"  I  said.  "Oh,  my 
gracious!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  must 
have  a  chance  to  let  off  steam  once  in 
a  while."  It  was  such  a  human,  nat- 
ural thing,  that  I  recall  the  incident 
as  showing  her  real,  bright,  brave 
self,  as  few  things  could.  I  am  glad 
that  I  saw  her  dance,  and  that  there 
was  life  and  vigor  enough  to  lead  her 
to  do  it  as  a  relief  from  never  ending 
responsibility. 

So,  the  task  being  over,  on  that  last 
Tuesday  evening,  she  was  unusually 
cheerful  and  brilliant.  The  next 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  she  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  great  pain  in 
her  chest,  and  before  a  physician 
could  reach  her  she  had  passed  swiftly 
away,  just  as  she  had  hoped  that  she 
might  be  taken.  In  accordance  with 
her  wishes,  expressed  within  a  week 
of  her  death,  that  should  she  die  her 
ashes  only  should  recross  the  sea,  the 
remains  were  cremated  at  Woking, 
and  the  urn  containing  the  precious 
dust  was  sent  home  to  be  placed 
beside  those  of  '  her  beloved  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  still  too  near  us  to 
enable  us  to  judge  her  work ;  but  Dr. 
Walter  Channing  has  expressed  the 
views  of  those  most  familiar  with 
what  she  accomplished  in  saying: 
"She  was  a  splendid  example  of  an 
individual  bearing  herself  by  her  own 
momentum  triumphantly  over  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  now 
and  in  the  future  we  shall  become 
ever  more  cognizant  of  how  wise  and 
broad  and  right  her  ideals  were." 


'«3^(§^) 


AT  THE  FORK  OF  THE  ROAD. 


By  Leonora  Beck  Ellis. 


¥  T'S  the  warmest  November  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  fifty  years,  Anne. 
A  I  came  across  the  pastures  and 
found  this  golden  rod  in  a  fence  cor- 
ner." 

Anne  did  not  reply,  nor  even  give 
a  word  or  smile  of  welcome  to  her 
husband's  cousin  Lois,  whom  she  had 
gone  down  the  lane  to  meet.  She  sim- 
ply turned  and  walked  back  towards 
"the  house  with  her,  both  in  a  grave  si- 
lence. Anne  was  bareheaded,  and 
the  autumnal  sunshine  threw  a  shim- 
mering softness  on  her  pale-colored 
hair  and  left  a  curve  of  sheen  where 
her  thick  eyelashes  lay  upon  her 
cheek. 

"She's  a  young  looking  thing,  for 
a1!  they  called  her  an  old  maid  before 
Bob  married  her,"  thought  Lois  Som- 
ers,  stealing  sidewise  glances  at  the 
tense  white  face.  "Surely  she  won't 
do  it.  But  I  don't  like  the  blue  lines 
I  saw  under  her  eyes  when  she  looked 
at  me.  If  she'd  showed  she'd  been 
crying,  I'd  have  been  more  hopeful 
she'd  soften."  She  followed  Anne's 
leading  to  the  back  door,  where  they 
entered  on  tiptoe,  as  people  get  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  there  has  been 
long  illness  in  a  house. 

"Anne,  Anne,  where  are  you?" 
called  a  voice,  half  querulously. 
"You've  been  gone  so  long!"  The 
tones  were  those  of  a  strong  man 
much  reduced  by  sickness. 

"I  shall  go  and  tell  him  that  you 
are  here,"  Anne  said,  "and  then  you 
must  take  charge  of  him.  You  can 
break  to  him  in  any  way  you  see  fit 
that  I  have  gone.  It  will  be  best  to 
tell  him  before  Saturday  that  I  shall 
never  return,  for  my  letter  will  come 
then." 

Mrs.    Somers    caught    the    young 

woman's  dress  as  she  moved  towards 

the  door.     "Anne  Dallas,  you're  not 

really  as  cruel  as  that,  are  you?     If 
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you  are,  why  don't  you  tell  him  your- 
self, instead  if  being  coward  enough 
to  leave  it  to  me?" 

Much  of  the  lively  red  had  faded 
from  Mrs.  Somers's  face  and  the 
good-natured  lines  had  changed 
to  stern  ones.  Little  steely  glints 
showed  in  her  light  blue  eyes  as  she 
fixed  them  on  Anne's  steady  brown 
ones. 

"Anne,  I  want  some  water,"  the 
plaintive  voice  called  from  the  sitting 
room.     "Who  is  it  talking?" 

Anne  went  quietly  to  her  husband, 
carrying  the  water.  "It  is  only  your 
cousin  Lois,"  she  said.  "Shall  I  ask 
her  in  now?" 

"After  a  while,"  he  replied.  "But 
I've  been  wanting  a  little  Thanksgiv- 
ing talk  with  just  you,  all  the  morn- 
ing. I  love  the  day  better  because  it's 
your  holiday,  Anne.  It's  good  of  Lois 
to  come ;  but  sit  here  by  me  a  minute 
before  you  bring  her  in." 

lie  was  in  an  armchair  near  a  win- 
dow that  caught  the  early  sunshine 
in  a  full  square.  He  was  a  large  man, 
but  emaciated  from  long  fever,  and 
his  eyes  wore  the  appealing  look  of  a 
sick  child's.  The  clear  reflection 
from  the  window  gave  his  pallid  face 
a  translucency  that,  combined  with 
the  emaciation,  went  far  towards  spir- 
itualizing it.  Anne  shivered  and 
turned  away.  He  caught  her  hand 
tremulously. 

"I  don't  believe  you've  forgiven 
me,"  he  cried.  "O  Anne,  Anne! — and 
I  did  it  because  I  loved  you  so." 

With  the  inward  quaking  of  strong 
repulsion,  she  yet  controlled  her  voice 
and  said  gently:  "Robert,  you  will 
have  to  lie  down  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  become  excited.  It  might  bring- 
back  your  fever." 

He  drew  her  hand  to  his  trembling 
lips  while  his  shoulders  heaved  pain- 
fully.    She  half  shivered  again.     He 
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sat  some  moments  in  quiet  except  for 
that  passionate  rise  and  fall  of  his 
chest.  Finally  he  said,  weakly  but 
calmly : 

"Won't  you  kiss  me,  Anne,  for 
Thanksgiving?  I'm  going  to  get 
well  and  make  it  all  right.  We'll  be 
able  to  forget  it  some  day  and  be  hap- 
py again." 

She  stood  rigid  as  marble  for  a  long 
minute,  while  his  thin  hands  holding 
hers  shook  more  and  more;  but  he 
did  not  look  up  to  her  drawn  face.  At 
last  her  muscles  relaxed  a  little  and, 
stooping,  she  brushed  his  forehead 
with  cold  lips  before  going  to  the 
door  to  call  Mrs.  Somers. 

An  hour  later  Anne  Dallas  was 
driving  alone  along  the  road  that  led 
from  her  husband's  home.  She  was 
going  to  her  Aunt  Mary's,  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  it  was  already  ten 
o'clock ;  but  the  little  sorrel  pony  was 
jogging  along  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had 
only  to  travel  to  the  settlement  post 
office  and  back.  For  the  pony  was 
having  things  his  own  way.  Anne's 
whole  consciousness  was  tensely 
gathered  for  moral  resistance.  She 
was  not  unused  to  inward  conflict. 
Her  forbears  had  fought  powers  with- 
out and  within,  a  tyrant's  might,  na- 
ture's wildness,  savages'  deviltry, 
and  their  own  hearts'  appetencies. 
The  last,  at  least,  they  had  left  as  a 
heritage  of  battle  to  those  who  came 
after.  But  such  a  shock  of  conflict 
as  this  Anne  had  never  felt  before  in 
her  rigidly  self-repressed  existence. 
She  had  held  herself  strictly  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  pleasure  she  had  ever 
known,  weighing  narrowly  to  be  sure 
the  consideration  that  it  was  well 
merited  and  drawn  from  right 
sources.  But  to  hold  herself  so  fierce- 
ly to  account  for  pain  was  new. 

Love  had  come  late  to  Anne  Ma- 
bry.  She  would  not  have  allowed  it 
to  come  earlier,  for  there  were  duties 
that  it  would  have  stood  in  the  way 
of.  But  when  these  obligations  were 
fulfilled  and  done  with,  she  felt  it  duti- 
ful and  right  next  to  accept  the  love 


that  came.  Her  conscience  told  her 
that  more  good  could  be  evolved  from 
that  mutual  love,  with  its  due  and  fit- 
ting conditions,  than  from  the  work 
she  had  taken  up  to  fill  the  blank  left 
by  her  duties  finished.  She  had  come 
from  her  New  England  home,  after 
the  death  of  both  parents,  to  live  with 
an  aunt  in  the  South.  Her  nearest 
relative  back  at  home  had  warned  her 
in  his  parting  words: 

"Remember,  Anne,  you  are  going 
among  people  with  different  stand- 
ards and  ideals  from  your  own, 
sprung  from  a  different  stock,  heirs  of 
a  different  history.  You  will  find  it 
best  to  hold  fast  to  what  is  yours  by 
inheritance  and  training.  Otherwise 
you  might  but  half  let  go,  half  grasp, 
and  between  the  two  meet  a  disastrous 
fall." 

This  was  the  uncle  who  had  told 
Anne,  on  an  earlier  day,  that  all  con- 
science was  one  and  that,  if  he  had 
twenty  years  of  his  life  back,  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  that  reform  and 
loyalty,  the  great  warring  forces 
in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  sprang 
from  the  same  parentage.  Her 
experience  was  too  narrow  for 
her  to  comprehend  him  in  that;  but 
she  comprehended  his  parting  moni- 
tion. 

Well,  and  was  she  not  holding  fast 
to  those  inherited  principles  by  which 
holy  men  had  lived  and  died,  drawing 
squarely  her  ancestral  lines  of  right 
and  wrong,  parting  from  evil  because 
it  was  evil,  denying  her  heart  in  order 
to  keep  her  own  life  on  the  side  of 
good?  What  right,  then,  had  her 
heart,  whose  portion  it  had  ever  been 
to  accept  with  meekness  whatever 
conscience  assigned  it,  now  to  fight  so 
fiercely  against  righteous  pain? 

The  sorrel  pony  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  started  to  trot  down  hill  towards 
a  dusty  figure  in  the  road,  a  little  way 
ahead.  Anne  mechanically  tightened 
the  reins  and  looked  up.  The  dusty 
figure  was  that  of  a  woman  carry- 
ing a  large  basket  on  her  arm.  She 
drew  off  to  one  side  as  the  buggy  ap- 
proached   and,    with    a    shy     "Good 
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morninV'  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  desolate  pain  that  it 
penetrated  to  Anne's  inmost  heart 
even  through  the  encompassing 
wreck  and  ruin.  The  lazy  pony 
stopped. 

"Are  you  walking  far?"  Anne  was 
impelled  to  ask,  although  in  her  pres- 
ent state  she  shrank  from  any  words 
and  certainly  from  any  company. 

"I've  come  nine  miles  since  break- 
fast, and  I've  got  eight  more  to  go," 
the  woman  answered. 

"Get  in  and  ride  as  far  as  our  ways 
lie  together,"  Anne  could  not  help 
saying.  With  a  grateful  look  the 
woman  obeyed. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Anne 
asked  as  the  pony  moved  off. 

"To  Midway,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Then  I  can  take  you  more  than 
half  your  remaining  journey,  for  I 
do  not  turn  off  until  we  get  to  Quin- 
by's  Fork." 

Only  the  woman's  look  showed  her 
thankfulness,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  pony's  hoof-taps 
and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels.  The 
road  ran  through  a  stretch  of  woods 
where  lingering  bits  of  flame-red 
showed  amid  the  prevailing  brown 
and  gray,  and  the  November  sunshine 
played  stragglingly  but  scintillantly 
across  the  rough  trunks  of  oak  and 
hickory.  Suddenly  a  trill  of  full- 
throated  melody  burst  forth  sponta- 
neous, limpid,  deep  with  the  joy  of 
existence,  without  one  cadence  of 
pain,  one  minor  even  of  autumnal 
sadness.  Both  the  women  looked  up 
quickly  into  the  tall  oak  by  the  road. 

"Dan  always  did  love  to  hear  that 
bird,"  said  the  woman,  pulling  off  her 
black  sunbonnet  and  smoothing 
down  her  roughened  hair.  Anne's 
heart  gave  a  piteous  stir ;  but  she  said 
with  indifference: 

"Yes,  every  one  must  love  the 
mocking  bird  ;  he  is  the  joyous  bene- 
diction of  the  Southern  woods.  But 
who  is  Dan?"  This  question  she 
added  almost  involuntarily. 

"Dan's  my  husband.  I'm  goin'  to 
see  him.  He's  in  the  Midway  jail. 
My  name  is  Mary  Lewis."     The  an- 


swer came  very  clearly,  with  each 
item  set  apart.  Anne  could  detect 
pain  and  shame  under  the  simple 
words,  but  no  shrinking  nor  bitter- 
ness. She  had  to  steady  her.  own 
voice  before  she  could  speak: 

"What  is  your  husband  in  jail  for, 
Mary?" 

"Because  he  helped  Sandy  Dockett 
pass  counterfeit  money.  He'd  never 
done  it  if  the  crops  hadn't  been  burnt 
up  and  he  thought  he  wao  bringin'  me 
to  want.  But  I'd  ruther  starved  than 
for  Dan  to  do  wrong,"  she  said,  tears 
falling  into  her  lap. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
asked  Anne  sharply.  "You  surely 
can  get  a  separation,  go  back  to  your 
own  people,  and  take  your  maiden 
name  instead  of  the  one  he  has  dis- 
graced." 

The  tears  cleared  from  Mary  Lew- 
is's eyes  as  she  faced  Anne.  "A  sepa- 
ration from  Dan?  Why  he's  my  hus- 
band!— and  I  don't  want  any  name 
but  his.  I'm  goin'  to  work  near  him 
till  he  can  go  back  home  with  me. 
You  don't  reckon  I'd  leave  him  to  go 
wrong  again,  do  you?" 

As  the  woman  finished  speaking, 
Anne's  set  face  moved  strangely ; 
then  her  eyes,  which  had  been  staring 
lustrelessly  at  the  roadside  fence, 
suddenly  blazed  as  from  an  inward 
light.  She  laid  her  hand  warmly  on 
that  of  Mary  Lewis,  and  her  lips 
moved ;  but  no  words  came  at  once. 
After  a  little  Mary  Lewis  said: 

"There's  Quinby's  Fork, — and  I'm 
obliged  to  you.  If  you'll  jest  turn 
out  a  bit  for  me  and  my  basket." 

"No,  Mary,  I'll  take  "you  one  more 
mile,  and  then  perhaps  you  can  get  to 
your  husband  in  time  for  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Is  that  what  you  are 
carrying  in  your  heavy  basket?" 

Mary  nodded  and  brightened. 
"We  ain't  used  to  fixin'  up  for  that 
day  like  we  do  Christmas ;  but  I 
thought  'twas  a  good  time  to  begin. 
I've  got  him  a  fried  chicken  and  a  pot 
of  wild-grape  jelly  and  some  s'assage 
with  my  mother's  sage  and  red  pep- 
per in  it.  Then  there's  the  socks  I 
knit  for  him  after  I'd  be  throueh  work 
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at  night.  I  picked  him  some  musca- 
dines down  on  the  creek,  and  I  found 
a  spike  of  goldie  rod  to  put  with 
some  life  everlastin' ;  he  always  did 
hanker  to  have  'em  both  smellin' 
round  in  the  fall." 

Anne  was  weeping  unrestrainedly, 
as  she  had  never  wept  in  all  her  re- 
served life  before.  Mary  Lewis  did 
not  oppress  her  by  word  or  look,  but 
let  her  own  tears  fall  in  silence.  The 
sorrel  pony  jogged  on. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  speak ;  but 
she  only  said:  "I'm  sorry!" 

Soon  afterwards  Anne  checked  the 
pony  and  spoke.  "I  shall  have  to  put 
you  down  here,  Mary.  It  is  not  far 
to  Midway  now,  and  I  must  be  going 
back. — Don't  thank  me,"  she  went  on 
as  the  other  began  to  speak,  "for  I 
shall  not  be  done  thanking  you  in  my 
life.     You  will  see  me  again,  Mary." 

When  the  pony  was  turned  around, 
he  struck  what  Robert  called  his 
"dinner  trot."  Quinby's  Fork  was 
quickly  reached,  and  Anne  gave  a 
glance  down  the  road  that  led  to  her 
aunt's. 

"It  is  good  by  to  that  path,"  she 
mused,  with  gladness  and  shame 
blended  in  her  eyes,  "as  it  is  good  by 
to  doubt  and  conflict.  What  was  I, 
to  set  up  my  conscience  as  his  judge, 
myself  as  his  God  of  punishment? — I 
who  thought  to  help  right  a  wrong  by 
heaping  on  it  a  worse  wrong!  I 
would  have  belied  the  best  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  never  denied  forgiveness 
that  was  soug'ht  or  aid  that  might  lift. 
The  poor  woman  whom  I  would  nave 
looked  down  on  as  from  a  lower  moral 
class  is  as  far  above  me  as  the  stars ; 
she  is  a  divinely  sent  teacher,  who  has 
shown  me  that  it  is  good  to  love  my 
husband  even  when  he  has  sinned, 
and  blessed  to  stay  with  him  and  help 
him  with  my  love." 

When  the  little  sorrel  pony  stopped 
at  his  own  stable  door,  Judge  Bartley 
was  standing  there.  'He  did  not  at 
once  offer  to  assist  Anne  from  the 
buggy,  and  she  sat  looking  at  him  in 
a  sort  of  fright.     Was  Robert  worse? 

"How  does  it  come  that  you  are 
back?"  he  asked  with  a  sternness  he 


had  never  used  to  a  woman  before. 
"Lois  sent  for  me  to  tell  your  hus- 
band what  you  were  too  cowardly  to 
tell  him, — that  when  he  was  sick  and 
needed  his  wife,  sorrowful  and  she 
might  comfort  him,  destitute  and  she 
might  help  him,  he  was  deserted  by 
her." 

"I  do  not  think  it  was  from  cow- 
ardice," she  faltered.  "I  hoped  that 
it  might  excite  him  less — that  he 
might  accept  it  more  easily — if  he 
heard  it  as  something  accomplished 
and  final.  Did  I  not  nurse  him  until 
he  was  out  of  danger?" 

The  judge  scarcely  heard  her,  and 
she  scarcely  followed  her  own  words. 
He  went  on:  "I  do  exonerate 
you  from  Lois's  charge  of  being 
wholly  mercenary.  She  declares  that 
you  are  leaving  Robert  merely  be- 
cause he  is  poor  instead  of  owning  the 
rich  plantation  you  thought  he  owned 
when  you  married  him.  But  you 
would  not  leave  him  for  that;  you 
leave  him  because,  in  order  to  win 
you,  he  deceived  you,  leading  you  to 
believe  he  owned  all  this,  when  in  re- 
ality it  is  mine,  and  because  in  order 
to  get  money  for  you  he  forged  my 
name.  You  are  weak  enough  to  fear 
lest  your  strength  be  exhausted  by 
another's  leaning  on  it,  narrow 
enough  to  believe  that  if  you  forgive 
he  will  forget  his  own  sin.  Bah!  even 
I,  a  man,-  have  forgiven  it,  while 
you — " 

"Stop,  stop,"  pleaded  Anne.  "I 
merit  all  you  would  say.  But  have 
you  told  Robert? — and  is  he  suffer- 
ing?" 

"He  is  asleep  and  knows  nothing." 

"Then  let  me  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  everything.  I  have  come  back 
to  help  him  and  be  helped  by  him 
forever." 

"Tell  him  nothing  but  that  you  love 
him,"  said  the  gray-haired  judge,  lift- 
ing her  from  the  buggy  and  pressing 
a  fatherly  kiss  upon  her  brow.  "Lois 
will  set  the  table  now,  with  the  dinner 
you  cooked  beforehand.  With  yon 
to  lean  on,  Robert  can  join  us,  and 
your  Puritan  feast  will  be  to  every 
one  of  us  a  sacrament." 


WE  devoted  our  Editor's  Table 
last  month  to  a  consid- 
eration of  Horace  Bush- 
nell  as  a  citizen.  We  spoke  of 
him  as  one  of  the  truest  and  greatest 
representatives  of  the  New  England 
mind  in  this  century.  We  spoke  of  his 
illuminating  devotion  to  his  early 
country  home,  to  his  city,  his  state, 
his  nation,  and  especially  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  variety  and  impor- 
tance of  Bushnell's  public  interests 
were  so  great  that  a  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  them  within  the  limits  of 
our  last  month's  pages  was  not  easy; 
and  we  return  to  the  fruitful  and  in- 
spiring study.  We  had  spoken  at  the 
close  of  last  month's  discussion  of 
Bushnell's  noteworthy  interest  in  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  his  selection  of  the  site  for 
the  university,  and  of  the  invitation 
given  him  to  become  its  first  president. 
In  selecting  the  site  and  planning 
the  grounds  for  a  new  university, 
Bushnell  was  exercising  one  of  his 
most  conspicuous  and  characteristic 
talents  and  indulging  one  of  his  dear- 
est enthusiasms.  As  Dr.  Munger 
says,  "he  was  a  born  engineer,  always 
laying  out  roads  and  building  parks 
and  finding  the  best  paths  for  railways 
among  the  hills."  "It  is  characteris- 
tic of  him,"  says  Dr.  Munger  in  an- 
other place,  speaking  of  his  religious 
thought,  "that  all  his  leading  conten- 
tions had  their  genesis  early  in  his 
career  and  were  almost  never  absent 
from  his  thoughts."  What  was  true 
of  him  as  a  theologian  was  true  of 
him  as  an  engineer  and  landscape 
architect ;  he  was  these  from  his  very 
boyhood.  His  daughter  writes:  "He 
saw  twice  as  much  as  most  people  do 
out  of  doors,  took  a  mental  sur- 
vey of  all  land  surfaces,  and  kept  in 
his  head  a  complete  map  of  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  every  place  with 
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which  he  was  acquainted.  He  knew 
the  leaf  and  bark  of  every  tree  and 
shrub  that  grows  in  New  England; 
estimated  the  water  power  of  every 
stream  he  crossed ;  knew  where  all  the 
springs  were,  and  how  they  could  be 
made  available ;  engineered  roads  and 
railroads ;  laid  out,  in  imagination, 
parks,  cemeteries  and  private  places ; 
noted  the  laying  of  every  bit  of  stone 
wall."  Referring  to  his  own  boasted 
piece  of  stone  wall  at  the  old  home  in 
Litchfield  county,  as  firm  after  fifty 
years  as  when  he  laid  it,  she  remarks 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
ever  as  well  satisfied  with  any  of  his 
writings  as  he  was  with  that  stone 
wall.  Dr.  Bartol  writes:  "In  our 
many  walks  in  Boston,  nothing  in 
streets  or  buildings,  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Garden,  but  was  caught  by  his  eye 
and  had  improvements  suggested 
from  his  thought;"  and  Dr.  Gladden, 
writing  of  his  visit  to  North  Adams, 
says:  "He  was  up  early  in  the  sum- 
mer mornings  and  out  for  a  walk ; 
once  when  he  came  in  he  said,  'I  have 
found  the  place  for  your  park,'  and 
exhorted  me  to  go  to  work  at  once 
and  get  the  town  to  secure  the  site. 
It  was  indeed  the  very  place  for  a 
park,  and  if  the  thriving  city  of  North 
Adams  could  have  it  now,  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  her  people;  but  my  faith 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  North 
Adams  lacks  its  Bushnell  Park."  His 
house  at  Hartford  was  built  from  his 
own  plans.  "In  selecting  the  lot  he 
provided  for  two  things,  a  garden  and 
an  open  view  of  the  country,  ending 
in  distant  hills.  Each  was  a  necessity 
to  him, — the  manifold  life  of  growing 
things  and  the  distant  horizon." 

This  engineering  enthusiasm  of  his 
had  large  scope  in  California.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  his  California  life, 
Dr.  Munger  says:  "The  variety  of  his 
studies  and  interests,  especially  in  en- 
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gineering  and  topography,  reminds 
one  of  Da  Vinci.  If  Bushnell  had  a 
passion  outside  of  theology,  it  was  for 
roads,  and  he  closely  connected  the 
two ;  the  new  country  afforded  him  a 
wide  field  for  each.  He  was  a  critic 
of  all  he  saw  with  the  eye,  and  a 
builder  in  imagination  of  such  as  were 
needed  or  were  possible.  He  foresaw 
a  railroad  across  the  continent — 
hardly  dreamed  of  as  yet — and,  hav- 
ing examined  all  possible  routes  of 
entrance  into  San  Francisco,  named 
the  one  that  was  finally  chosen."  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  passage  in 
his  remarkable  essay  upon  "City 
Plans"  which  should  be  remembered. 
After  showing  how  Sacramento 
and  Marysville,  which  are  actually 
set  below  high-water  mark,  could 
both  at  the  distance  of  hardly  a  mile 
have  secured  ample  high  ground, 
equally  convenient,  he  notices  the  re- 
markable combination  of  disadvan- 
tages in  San  Francisco  itself,  which 
might  all  have  been  avoided  by 
choosing  another  site. 

"There  was  just  over  the  bay,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  at  a  little  hamlet  called 
San  Pablo,  a  grand  natural  city  plat  about 
five  miles  square,  graded  handsomely 
down  to  the  bay,  supplied  on  its  upper 
edge  with  the  very  best  water  breaking 
out  of  a  gorge  in  the  hills,  having  a 
straight  path  out  to  sea  for  ships,  among 
islands  of  rock  easily  defended,  and  a  fair 
open  sweep  for  railroad  connections, 
north,  east  and  south;  and  behind  the  rock 
summit  on  its  mid-front  a  natural  dock- 
ground  two  miles  long,  partly  covered  by 
the  tides  even  now,  and  open  to  the  deep 
water  at  both  ends.  In  short,  there  was 
never  in  the  world  such  a  site  for  a  mag- 
nificent commercial  city;  but,  alas,  the 
city  is  fixed  elsewhere  by  the  mere  chance 
landing  of  adventure,  and  a  change  is  for- 
ever impossible!  What  an  illustration  of 
the  immense  or  even  literally  unspeakable 
importance  of  the  results  that  are  some- 
times pending  on  the  right  location  of  a 
city!" 

It  is  a  fair  thing  for  San  Francisco 
to  consider,  even  at  this  late  day,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  is  likely  to 
become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  whether  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able for  her  now  boldly  to  act  upon 


Bushnell's  wisdom,  and  prove  that  to 
men  of  adequate  vision  and  adequate 
energy  no  change  which  is  commend- 
able is  too  great  to  be  impossible. 


It  was  just  before  his  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia that  Bushnell  threw  himself 
into,  the  work  of  securing  a  public 
park  in  his  own  city  of  Hartford. 
This  park,  which  bears  his  name,  was, 
as  we  have  shown,  the  fruit  of  a  life- 
long passion.  He  early  noticed,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  a  great 
tract  that  had  never  been  put  to  use 
and  was  really  a  deformity;  and  after 
years  of  effort  he  carried  out  his  plan 
of  transforming  this  into  the  beauti- 
ful Hartford  park  which  we  know, 
crowned  by  the  State  Capitol.  The 
action  of  the  city  government,  recog- 
nizing that  this  public  park  was  due 
to  his  foresight  and  persistence  and 
naming  it  by  his  name,  was  an- 
nounced to  him  on  his  last  day  of 
conscious  life.  Speaking  of  this  park, 
upon  whose  border  stands  Bushnell's 
own  church,  Dr.  Parker,  his  fellow 
Hartford  minister,  has  well  written: 
"The  entire  scene,  one  of  the  fairest 
in  our  land, — the  park,  the  church, 
the  capitol, — is  Dr.  Bushnell's  lasting 
memorial.  Si  quaeris  monumentum, 
cir  aims  pice"  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell, 
another  Hartford  friend  and  com- 
panion, has  said  that  "Bushnell  lies 
back  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  city. 
He  quickened  the  men  who  have 
made  Hartford  what  it  is."  And  yet 
another,  Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston,  writes: 

"What  interest  of  Hartford  is  not  to- 
day indebted  to  him?  Do  we  speak  of 
schools?  The  fathers  of  those  who  are 
now  enjoying  our  unsurpassed  appliances 
for  education  know  well  that  the  city  is 
indebted  to  no  one  more  than  to  Dr. 
Bushnell  for  the  new  impulse  which  lifted 
its  schools  to  their  present  grade  of  ex- 
cellence. Do  we  speak  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture? Who  has  been  a  nobler  example 
and  illustration  of  both,  or  who  has  by 
his  just  criticism  and  various  instructions 
so  aided  in  their  development?  If  we  turn 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  who 
of  its  older  residents  does  not  remember 
how,  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
pression had  become  prevalent  that  Hart- 
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ford  had  reached  its  growth,  that  it  was 
declining,  while  other  cities  were  outstrip- 
ping it.  Dr.  Bushnell  lifted  himself  up  in 
that  crisis  and  asserted  not  only  the  abil- 
ity but  the  duty  of  the  city  to  prosper,  and 
how  he  woke  the  city  to  new  life,  and 
gave  an  impulse  which  has  been  felt  to 
this  day?  Hartford  feels  him  to-day 
everywhere.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
another  instance  in  our  own  history  is  to 
be  found  of  a  man  impressing  himself  in 
so  many  ways  and  with  such  force  upon  a 
place  of  such  size  and  importance  as  this, 
Hartford  is  largely  what  he  has  made  it." 

The  reference  to  Bushnell's  word 
in  Hartford's  business  crisis  is  to 
his  sermon,  "Prosperity  our  Duty," 
preached  in  1847,  a  sermon  not  in- 
cluded, we  think,  in  any  of  Bushnell's 
volumes,  but  which  shall  be  included 
in  the  monograph  upon  "Horace 
Bushnell  and  Hartford,"  which  some 
young  Hartford  scholar  will  some 
day,  we  trust,  place  in  the  library.  In 
that  volume  will  also  be  reprinted 
Bushnell's  "History  of  the  Hartford 
Park,"  published  in  1869  in  Hearth 
and  Home. 

Most  comprehensive  and  most  val- 
uable of  Bushnell's  writings  as  an  en- 
gineer is  the  essay,  "City  Plans,"  pre- 
pared for  the  Public  Improvement 
Society  of  Hartford,  but  for  reasons 
of  health  never  delivered.  In  our 
own  time  there  are  many  men  alive 
to  the  great  question  of  public  beauty, 
to  the  idea  of  a  city  as  a  unit  and  a 
true  work  of  art,  to  the  principles  of 
a  good  city  plan,  the  utilizing  of  his- 
torical association,  the  conditions  of 
health,  the  requisites  to  fine  effect; 
but  when  Bushnell  wrote  his  essay 
upon  "City  Plans,"  there  were  few 
such  men.  In  this  field,  as  in  so 
many  others,  Bushnell  was  a  prophet. 

"There  is  wanted  in  this  field,"  he  wrote, 
"a  new  profession,  specially  prepared  by 
studies  that  belong  to  the  special  subject 
matter.  If  a  city  as  a  mere  property  con- 
cern is  to  involve  amounts  of  capital 
greater  than  a  dozen  or  even  a  hundred 
railroads,  why,  as  a  mere  question  of  inter- 
est, should  it  be  left  to  the  misbegotten 
planning  of  some  operator  totally  disquali- 
fied? We  want  a  city-planning  profession, 
as  truly  as  an  architectural,  house-planning 
profession.     Every  new  village,  town,  city, 


ought  to  be  contrived  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
prepared  for  the  new  age  of  ornament  to 
come." 

Of  interest  as  an  illustration  of  this 
engineering  eye  of  his,  as  well  as  of 
his  sense  of  the  new  life  dawning  for 
the  world  through  the  wonderful  new 
opportunities  of  travel  and  communi- 
cation, is  his  striking  address  upon 
"The  Day  of  Roads ;"  and  not  remote 
in  its  interest  is  that  great  essay  on 
"Building  Eras  in  Religion,"  which 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  his  volumes. 
Few  of  his  essays  have  greater  sweep 
than  this,  or  illustrate  more  impres- 
sively his  aesthetic  mind  and  his  con- 
structive imagination.  His  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  which  reared  the 
Jewish  Temple  and  the  spirit  of  the 
cathedral  age  is  full  of  fine  insight ; 
but  more  stimulating  is  his  forward 
glance  to  the  building  era  which  will 
come  when  the  intellectual  synthesis 
to  which  the  world  is  now  advancing 
is  complete.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  world  which  he 
foresees  "is  going  to  require  a  great 
building  age  for  its  uses ;"  and  he 
even  ventures  upon  a  program  in 
large  outline  of  this  architecture  of 
the  new  dispensation.  "I  know  not 
anything  that  will  fire  us  with  higher 
thoughts  and  tone  our  energies  for  a 
loftier  key  than  to  see  just  what  our 
prophets  saw  with  so  great  triumph, 
glorious  ages  of  building  lor  God, 
such  as  never  were  beheld  before;  a 
city  of  God,  or  it  may  be  many,  com- 
plete in  all  grandeur  and  beauty,  and 
representing  fitly  the  great  ideas  and 
glorious  populations  and  high  crea- 
tive powers  of  a  universal  Christian 
age."  It  is  an  essay  for  the  Ameri- 
can architect  as  well  as  for  the  reli- 
gious man  to  study.  What  might  we 
not  hope,  could  we  have  an  architec- 
tural genius  fertilized  by  Bushnell's 
religious  vision  in  as  high  degree  as 
Bushnell's  religious  mind  was  en- 
riched by  his  architectural  taste  and 
talent! 

The  volume  entitled   "Moral   Uses 
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of  Dark  Things"  contains  two  essays, 
that  upon  "Bad  Government"  and 
that  upon  "The  Conditions  of  Soli- 
darity," which  must  not  be  neglected 
by  the  student  of  Bushnell  as  a  citi- 
zen, the  latter  being  a  noteworthy 
consideration  of  the  organic  nature  of 
human  society,  upon  which  the  whole 
tendency  of  thought  since  BushneH's 
time  has  led  us  to  lay  even  greater  em- 
phasis. In  the  volume  of  "Sermons 
on  Living  Subjects"  is  a  noble  sermon 
on  "How  to  be  a  Christian  in  Trade," 
which  touches  many  vital  considera- 
tions in  our  present  business  and  social 
life.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
writings  which  represent  Bushnell 
the  citizen  are  collected  in  the.two  vol- 
umes, "Building  Eras  in  Religion" 
and  "Work  and  Play."  These  vol- 
umes should  lie  upon  the  table  in 
every  American  home.  They  should 
have  place  especially  in  the  library  of 
every  young  American  student  who 
is  about  to  go  out  as  an  influence  in 
our  political  and  intellectual  life, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
republic  true  to  the  great  ideals  of  its 
founders  and  to  the  moral  imperative 
listened  to  so  reverently  and  pro- 
claimed with  such  power  by  the  au- 
thor of  these  pulsating  pages.  Few 
men  in  America  have  insisted  more 
strenuously  upon  lifting  political 
questions  out  of  the  region  of  tem- 
porary expediency  into  that  of  mor- 
als. The  conflict  with  slavery  gave 
him  occasion  enough  to  emphasize 
this  principle.  His  article  in  the 
Christian  Freeman  in  1844,  an  answer 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  not  republished  in  his 
volumes,  is  a  noble  expression  of  it. 
"He  taught  the  people  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  greatest  good  was 
along  the  path  of  absolute  righteous- 
ness and  not  in  vain  attempts  to 
measure  consequences.  Dr.  Taylor 
maintained  that  consequences  created 
duty,  a  principle  that  determined  po- 
litical action  in  the  country  for  twenty 
years.  Bushnell  contended  that  right- 
eousness secures  the  only  conse- 
quence worth  having.  It  was  this 
principle     that     carried     the     nation 


through  the  war  and  brought  slavery 
to  an  end." 

The  Congregational  Library  in  Bos- 
ton is  very  rich  in  Bushnell  material. 
It  has  in  its  collection  many  sermons 
and  addresses  which  do  not  appear  in 
Bushnell's  collected  works.  Among 
them  we  have  found  a  sermon 
preached  in  1844,  upon  "Politics 
under  the  Law  of  God."  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  same  year  as  that 
of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Freeman 
to  which  Mr.  Munger  refers.  In  the 
preface  to  this  public  discourse  Bush- 
nell says  that  it  is  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic "because  it  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  denounced  for  qualities  posi- 
tively mischievous  and  dishonorable 
to  a  minister."  "My  ideal  in  the  dis- 
course," he  says,  "was  to  make  a  bold 
push  for  principle  as  the  test  of  public 
men  and  measures,  and  let  the  lines 
when  drawn  cut  where  they  would.  I 
think  I  saw  clearly  that,  if  we  are  ever 
to  have  any  principle  in  politics,  it 
must  be  enforced  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion on  hand  and  results  of  conse- 
quence are  to  be  effected."  The  dis- 
course itself  is  the  expression  of  a 
spirit  which  America  in  this  time  has 
sadly  needed  to  find  in  all  her  pulpits, 
but  has  found  in  too  few.  Before 
coming  directly  to  the  slavery  ques- 
tion he  surveys  the  various  evils  in  the 
nation  at  the  time,  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  men  who  stood  for  morality  in 
politics  to  denounce. 

"In  the  great  Missouri  question,  on 
which  the  personal  freedom,  character  and 
happiness  of  so  many  families  of  human 
beings,  the  honor  and  security  of  our  lib- 
erties and  the  moral  well-being  of  a  great 
section  of  our  territory  were  pending, 
what  were  the  considerations  that  weighed 
in  the  deliberation  and  determined  the 
final  vote?  Was  it  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  those  prin- 
ciples which  God  asserts  and  will  forever 
vindicate?  No,  it  was  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  slave-holding-  and  non- 
slave-holding  states."  ''In  the  Indian 
question,  what  did  we  do  but  lend  the 
power  of  the  civil  arm  to  crush  a  defence- 
less people  and  their  rights?  We  violated 
our  most  solemn  treaties  and  pledges.  If 
there  was  a  just  God  in  heaven,  he  could 
not  be  with  us.     It  was  policy — a  compo- 
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sition  with  fraud  and  wickedness.  An 
honored  chieftain  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
recommended  the  measure,  the  nation  de- 
creed it,  and  the  military  enacted  it  with 
their  bayonets!"  "The  Florida  war  was  a 
transaction  rooted  in  unmitigated  iniquity 
and  oppression."  At  the  close  of  his  sur- 
vey, which  covers  other  points,  he  de- 
clares: "We  are  guilty  as  a  nation  of  the 
most  daring  wrongs,  and  if  there  be  a  just 
God  we  have  reason  to  tremble  for  his 
judgments.  We  are  ceasing  as  a  nation 
to  have  any  conscience  about  public  mat- 
ters. Good  men  and  Christians  are  suffer- 
ing an  allegiance  to  party  rule,  which  de- 
molishes their  personality,  learning  quietly 
to  approve  and  passively  to  follow  in  what- 
ever path  their  party  leads."  He  considers 
some  of  the  causes  which  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  result;  and  declares  among  other 
things  that  the  neglect  of  the  pulpit  to  as- 
sert the  dominion  of  moral  principles  over 
what  we  do  as  citizens  has  hastened  and 
aggravated  the  evil — and  adds:  "It  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
to  make  their  people  feel  the  presence  of 
God's  law  everywhere,  and  especially 
where  the  dearest  interests  of  life,  the  in- 
terests of  virtue  and  religion,  are  them- 
selves at  stake.  This  is  the  manner  of  the 
Bible.  There  is  no  one  subject  on  which 
it  is  more  full  than  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
moral  duties  of  rulers  and  citizens."  Fol- 
lowing his  survey  of  causes,  he  speaks  of 
consequences;  and  after  noticing  two  or 
three  of  these  observes:  "Take  away  con- 
science, let  party  strife  and  discipline  clear 
off  the  constraint  of  principle,  and  your 
constitutions  have  no  value  and  no 
avenger;  your  civil  order  is  shivered  to 
fragments.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  public 
life  or  any  warm  sentiment  of  patriotism 
should  survive  the  destruction  of  moral 
and  religious  influences  in  the  state.  Who 
will  love  his  country  when  his  country 
ceases  from  equity  and  protection?  The 
divorce  of  politics  from  conscience  and 
religion  must  infallibly  end  in  the  total 
wreck  of  our  institutions  and  liberties." 
He  then  asks  what  shall  be  done,  and 
answers:  "First  of  all,  we  must  open  our 
eyes  to  what  we  have  done.  We  must  see 
our  sin  as  a  people  and  repent  of  it."  And 
again,  "Require  it  of  your  rulers  to  cease 
from  the  prostitution  of  their  office  to 
effect  the  reign  of  their  party.  Require 
them  to  say  what  is  true,  and  do  what  is 
right;  and  the  moment  they  falter,  forsake 
them."  The  sermon,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  impassioned  which  Bushnell  ever 
preached,  ends  with  a  scathing  denuncia- 
tion of  slavery,  which  was  then  the  great 
source  of  our  political  corruption  and  infi- 
delity: "Slavery  is  the  great  curse  of  this 
nation.  I  blush  to  think  how  tamely  we 
have  suffered  its  encroachments.  The 
time    has    come    to    renounce    our    pusilla- 


nimity. We  have  made  a  farce  of  American 
liberty  long  enough.  God's  frown  is  upon 
us,  and  the  scorn  of  the  world  is  settling 
on  our  name  in  the  earth.  God  I  know  is 
gracious,  and  how  much  he  will  bear  I 
cannot  tell.  He  is  also  just,  and  how  long 
his  justice  can  suffer  is  past  human  fore- 
sight. Our  politics  are  now  our  greatest 
immorality,  and  what  is  most  of  all  fear- 
ful, the  immorality  sweeps  through  the 
Church  of  God." 

Bushnell's  first  public  sermon, 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Church,"  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  mobbing  of  Garrison  in 
the  streets  of  Boston  in  1835.  This 
was  a  time  when  in  many  pulpits  the 
subject  of  slavery  was  a  tabooed  sub- 
ject, and  churches  were  divided  upon 
it.  But  Bushnell,  as  Dr.  Munger 
says,  "held  to  the  Puritan  conception 
of  the  state  as  moral,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  his  pulpit  to  enforce 
this  conception  and  to  denounce  any 
departure  from  it.  The  antislavery 
movement  was  so  distinctly  Christian 
that  he  would  not  keep  it  out  of  his 
pulpit,  even  if  his  sermons  were  re- 
garded and  used  as  campaign  docu- 
ments." Of  the  fugitive  slave  law  he 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  him 
grace  never  to  "do  the  damning  sin" 
of  obedience  to  it.  "The  first  duty 
that  I  owe  to  civil  government,"  he 
said,  "is  to  violate  and  spurn  such  a 
law."  Of  the  spoils  system  he  spoke 
in  a  notable  sermon  on  "American 
Politics,"  in  1840,  as  the  civil  service 
reformer  speaks  to-day.  "In  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  national  wel- 
fare," wrote  his  daughter,  "his  pa- 
triotism was  ever  on  the  alert."  His 
constant  refuge  was  in  the  Puritan 
spirit  and  in  the  companionship  of 
the  founders  of  New  England  and  of 
the  republic.  Few  addresses  have 
been  given  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
worthier  or  weightier  than  his  "The 
Founders  Great  in  their  Uncon- 
sciousness," before  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York  on  Forefathers 
Day,  1849,  Just  fifty  years  ago.  "The 
way  of  greatness  is  the  way  of  duty," 
— to  learn  this  principle  from  them 
and  take  it  to  our  hearts,  this,  he  said, 
is  the  most  fitting  monument  we  can 
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erect  to  the  fathers.  His  profound 
address  on  "Popular  Government  by 
Divine  Right,"  delivered  as  a  sermon 
on  the  day  of  the  national  thanksgiv- 
ing in  1864,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
civil  war,  is  a  luminous  study  of  the 
development  of  our  nationality  and. 
still  more  important,  a  searching  crit- 
icism of  the  dictum  that  the  "consent 
of  the  governed"  is  the  real  and  suffi- 
cient basis  of  just  government.  Ul- 
timate and  true  sovereignty  resides 
not  in  any  majority  of  men,  but  in  the 
law  of  God,  which '  nations,  through 
whatever  painful  processes,  must  dis- 
cover and  conform  to.  Political  in- 
quiry becomes  a  search  for  right,  for 
moral  relations ;  and  in  closing  his 
essay,  Bushnell  says  these  remark- 
able words, — speaking  of  govern- 
ment, of  course,  in  its  limiting  and 
controlling,  and  not  in  its  construc- 
tive and  cooperative  aspects:  "There 
will  be  less  and  less  need  of  govern- 
ment, because  the  moral  right  of  what 
we  have  is  felt ;  and  as  what  we  do  as 
right  is  always  free,  we  shall  grow 
more  free  as  the  centuries  pass,  till 
perhaps  even  government  itself  may 
lapse  in  the  freedom  of  a  righteous- 
ness consummated  in  God." 


The  next  year  Bushnell  was  the 
orator  at  the  commemoration  by  Yale 
College  of  her  alumni  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  giving  his  great  oration, 
"Our  Obligations  to  the  Dead."  We 
have  spoken  of  "The  Age  of  Home- 
spun" as  the  prose  counterpart  of 
Burns's  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 
The  oration  on  "Our  Obligations  to 
the  Dead"  is  the  prose  counterpart 
of  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode," 
which  was  read  at  Harvard  just  five 
days  before,  in  that  midsummer  of 
1865.  It  would  be  useful  to  compare 
the  oration  and  the  poem  and  see  how 
many  of  the  same  great  thoughts 
were  developed  independently,  in  the 
different  ways.  This  word  of  the  ora- 
tor is  of  interest  in  remembrance  of 
the  poet's  word  on  Lincoln:  "In  the 
place  of  politicians  we  are  going  to 


have  at  least  some  statesmen ;  for  we 
have  gotten  the  pitch  of  a  grand  new 
Abrahamic  statesmanship,  unsophis- 
ticated, honest  and  real, — no  cringing 
sycophancy  or  cunning  art  of  dema- 
gogy." Of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, too,  is  Bushnell's  application  in 
another  essay,  that  on  "The  True 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  of  the  term  "the 
first  American"  to  one  daring  to  re- 
nounce a  state  of  cliency  upon 
Europe  and  stand  upon  his  own  na- 
tional feet.  This  word  of  Bushnell's 
antedates  Lowell's  ode  by  thirty 
years.  An  echo,  or  an  anticipation — 
we  do  not  remember  which — of  a 
striking  word  in  Lowell's  Lessing  es- 
say is  this  word  of  Bushnell's  in  his 
Commemoration  address:  "Great  ac- 
tion is  the  highest  kind  of  writing, 
and  he  that  makes  a  noble  character 
writes  the  finest  kind  of  book."  It 
woud  be  inspiring  to  quote  many  of 
the  eloquent  passages  from  this  great 
address ;  we  shall  instead  quote  one 
practical  suggestion,  the  deliverance 
of  a  far-seeing  statesmanship,  which, 
could  it  have  been  acted  on,  would 
have  saved  the  nation  how  much 
trouble  and  have  been  the  source  of 
how  great  order  and  strength  to-day: 

"Do  simply  this,  which  we  have  a  per- 
fect constitutional  right  to  do, — pass  this 
very  simple  amendment,  that  the  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress  shall  hereafter 
be  the  number,  in  all  the  states  alike,  of  the 
free  male  voters  therein.  Then  the  work 
is  done;  a  general  free  suffrage  follows  by 
consent,  and  as  soon  as  it  probably  ought. 
For  these  returning  states  will  not  be  long 
content  with  half  the  offices  they  want  and 
half  the  power  allowed  them  in  the  repub- 
lic. Negro  suffrage  is  thus  carried  with- 
out even  naming  the  word." 


Bushnell's  address  upon  "The  True 
Wealth  or  Weal  of  Nations"  was 
given  in  1837,  eight  years  before 
Charles  Sumner's  great  oration  on 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations." 
The  latter  address  was  a  war  upon 
militarism;  the  former  was  chiefly  a 
war  upon  mammonism.  It  was  an 
effort  to  arouse  America  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  much  more  man  is 
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than  money.  Bushnell  already  saw  the 
broad  and  hostile  distinctions  begin- 
ning to  display  themselves  in  New 
England,  "sad  omens,  which  leave  us 
no  time  to  squander  in  merely  eco- 
nomical policies."  He  arraigned  the 
great  wastes  of  our  life.  "It  can  be 
shown  from  unquestionable  data  that 
fashionable  extravagance  in  our  peo- 
ple such  as  really  transce-nds  their 
means  to  a  degree  that  is  not  respect- 
able, theatrical  amusements  known  to 
be  only  corrupt  and  vulgar  in  charac- 
ter, together  with  intemperate  drink- 
ing and  all  the  idleness,  crime  and 
pauperism  consequent,  have  anni- 
hilated since  we  began  our  history 
not  less  than  three  or  four  times  the 
total  wealth  of  the  nation."  Else- 
where he  dwells  upon  the  immense 
social  improvement  which  will  come, 
especially  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  when  the  enormous 
expenditures  of  war  and  vice  are  dis- 
continued, and  our  substance  and 
forces  are  properly  utilized.  He  ar- 
raigned the  disproportion  in  men's 
expenditures.  "I  found  that  a  man 
who  would  give  a  cheap  sort  of  law- 
yer from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  for  a 
few  hours'  service  is  giving  the  pro- 
fessor of  education  from  one  to  two 
dollars  for  a  whole  winter's  work  on 
the  mind  of  his  son."  He  closed  with 
a  great  plea  for  a  true  education,  for 
devotion  to  "the  noble  purpose  of 
making  our  whole  people,  since  they 
are  called  to  rule,  fit  to  rule." 


* 


But  the  words  which  we  would 
leave  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  as 
we  take  leave  here  of  this  great  citi- 
zen, are  those  of  his  prophetic  ora- 
tion upon  "The  Growth  of  Law."  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  survey  of  his- 
tory, to  trace  the  development  of  law, 
to  show  what  Greece  did  for  the 
world  and  what  Rome  did ;  but  the 
most  significant  pages  of  the  essay 
are  those  in  which  he  looks  forward 
to   the   triumph   of  the   true   interna- 


tional spirit,  and  sees  the  end  of  wars 
in  a  rational  and  organized  world. 
His  tribute  to  Hugo  Grotius,  the  first 
great  international  man,  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  passages  in  all  his 
works.  Summing  up  the  achieve- 
ments already  of  international  law,  he 
adds: 


''A  day  will  come  when  the  dominion 
of  ignorance  and  physical  force,  when  dis- 
tinctions of  blood  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune  will  cease  to  rule  the  world. 
Beauty,  reason,  science,  personal  worth 
and  religion  will  come  into  their  rightful 
supremacy,  and  moral  forces  will  preside 
over  physical  as  mind  over  the  body.  Lib- 
erty and  equality  will  be  so  far  established 
that  every  man  will  have  a  right  to  his  ex- 
istence and,  if  he  can  make  it  so,  to  an  hon- 
orable, powerful  and  happy  existence. 
Policy  will  cease  to  be  the  same  as  cun- 
ning, and  become  a  study  of  equity  and 
reason.  It  is  impossible  that  wars  should 
not  be  discontinued,  if  not  by  the  progress 
of  the  international  code,  as  we  have 
hinted,  yet  by  the  progress  of  liberty  and 
intelligence;  for  the  masses  who  have 
hitherto  composed  the  soldiery  must  some- 
time discover  the  folly  of  dying,  as  an  ig- 
noble herd,  to  serve  the  passions  of  a  few 
reckless  politicians,  or  to  give  a  name  for 
prowess  to  leaders  whose  bravery  consists 
in  marching  them  into  danger.  The  arbi- 
trament of  arms  is  not  a  whit  less  absurd 
than  the  old  English  trial  by  battle,  and 
before  the  world  has  done  rolling  they  will 
both  be  classed  together." 

"Who  shall  think  it  incredible  that  this 
same  progress  of  moral  legislation,  which 
has  gone  thus  far  in  the  international 
code,  may  ultimately  be  so  far  extended  as 
to  systematize  and  establish  rules  of  arbi- 
trament, by  which  all  national  disputes 
shall  be  definitely  settled,  without  an  appeal 
to  arms!  And  so  it  shall  result  that,  as 
the  moral  code  is  one,  all  law  shall  come 
.into  unity,  and  a  kind  of  virtual  oneness 
embrace  all  nations.  We  shall  flow  to- 
g  ther  in  the  annihilation  of  distances  and 
become  brothers  in  the  terms  of  justice." 

True  citizen  of  the  little  Litchfield 
county  town,  true  citizen  of  Con- 
necticut, true  citizen  of  America,  true 
citizen  of  the  world,  true  citizen,  in 
each  and  all  of  these  earthly  circles, 
of  the  divine  commonwealth,  the  king- 
dom of  God, — such  was  Horace  Bush- 
nell. 


From  the  painting  attributed  to  Copley,  now  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collection. 
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THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  TORY  GOVERNOR  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Charles  H.  Levermore. 


THE   finger    of   Time   has    slowly 
rubbed   away   many   of   the   as- 
perities  of  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.   After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  the  Loyalists  of  our 
Revolutionary    era    may    once    more 
enter  our  gates  and  expect  at  least  a 
courteous  welcome.     The  unqualified 
anathema     which      once      enveloped 
them  in  execration  as  traitors,  rene- 
gades and  dastards  is  now  changing 
to  a   respectful   consideration   of  the 
reasons  for  their  position.     For  this 
transformation    in   temper    there    are 
substantial      causes.        Perhaps      the 
events    in    our    history    between    the 
years  1861  and  1865  have  cast  a  new 
light  upon  the  terms   "loyalist"   and 
"rebel."     It  is  certain  that  the  effort 
to  realize  the  sincerity  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  honest  motives  of  both  sides 
during  our  late  civil  war  has  grad- 
ually   awakened    a    similar    sympathy 
for  both  parties  in  our  first  civil  war, 
called    a    "Revolution"    because    the 
rebels    were    successful.      It    is    now 
seen,  as  never  before,  that  the  Tories 
were  not  a  small  band  of  officehold- 
ers, lovers  of  despotism  and  enemies 
of   humanity,    willing   to    barter    the 
birthright  of  freedom  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.    On  the  contrary,  the  Loyal- 
ists were  found  among  all  classes  of 
the   population   and   in   most   of   the 
colonies   comprised   probably   a   ma- 
jority   of    the    more     cultured     and 


wealthy  people.  Even  such  sturdy 
Ameiicans  as  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  McKean  reckoned  that,  in  a 
total  population  of  three  millions,  one 
million  or  more  preferred  the  English 
flag  and  wished  to  obey  king  and  Par- 
liament rather  than  committees  and 
congresses. 

In   September,    1778,    the   state   of 
Massachusetts  issued  a  decree  of  ban- 
ishment  against   three   hundred    and 
ten  of  the  most  prominent  Loyalists. 
Of  that  number  more  than  sixty  were 
graduates  of  Harvard  College.     Brat- 
tle Street  in   Cambridge,   which  was 
then  filled  with  the  mansions  of  opu- 
lent citizens,  was  known  as  Tory  Row. 
"At   the   evacuation   of   Boston,"   ac- 
cording to  Sabine's  "American  Loy- 
alists,"   "1,100    Loyalists    retired    to 
Nova  Scotia,  of  whom  102  weremenin 
official  station,  18  were  clergymen,  213 
were  merchants  and  traders  of  Bos- 
ton, 382  were  farmers  and  mechanics, 
in  great  part  from  the  country.  .  .  . 
There  were  no  better  men  and  women 
in    Massachusetts   as   regards   intelli- 
gence, substantial  good  purpose  and 
piety.  .  .  .  Their  stake  in  the  country 
was   greater  even  than  that  of  their 
opponents ;  their  patriotism,  no  doubt, 
was  fully  as  fervent."     The  list  of  the 
expatriated  children  of  Massachusetts 
is  filled  with  the  names  of  families  fa- 
mous   in    colonial    history.      Sewall, 
Hutchinson,   Oliver,   Ruggles,   Leon- 
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ard,  Fayerweather,  Winslow,  Royall, 
Vassall,  Gray,  Clarke,  Ewing  and 
Faneuil,  these  are  not  the  names  of 
adventurers  and  timeservers,  but  of 
families  and  men  of  rugged  Puritan 
stock  and  of  sterling  character. 

What  was  true  of  Massachusetts 
was  still  more  true  of  its  sister  col- 
onies. In  the  city  of  New  York  and 
in  all  the  region  round  about  it, 
whether  upon  the  mainland  or  upon 
Long  Island,  the  Tories  were  largely 
in  the  majority.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  the  population  was 
nearly  equally  divided ;  and  the  Loyal- 
ists in  Pennsylvania  were  so  influen- 
tial that  Timothy  Pickering  described 
that  colony  as  "the  enemies'  coun- 
try." In  North  Carolina  the  Loyalists 
were  as  numerous  as  the  Whigs ;  in 
South  Carolina  they  preponderated ; 
and  in  Georgia  they  had  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

These  Loyalists  did  not  lack  able 
and  typical  leaders ;  but  no  better  type 
of  Tory  conservatism  could  be  found 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  than  the  last 
civilian  governor  of  Massachusetts 
under  royal  authority — Thomas 
Hutchinson.  The  Hutchinson  family 
had  helped  to  make  history  in  Boston 
from  its  very  beginning.  Thomas 
Hutchinson's  father,  also  Thomas, 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
Council  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
grandfather  was  also  a  councillor  and 
held  judicial  and  military  dignities  be- 
sides. William  Hubbard,  the  histo- 
rian, belonged  to  the  family;  and  so 
did  Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson,  who 
organized  the  first  woman's  club  in 
Boston  and  who  almost  succeeded  in 
wrenching  Boston's  orthodoxy  from 
its  Calvinist  moorings. 

The  household  of  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, Sr.,  was  therefore  much  in 
public  view  when  young  Thomas  was 
born  into  it,  September  10,  171 1. 
They  lived  in  the  finest  mansion  in 
Boston,  situated  in  Garden  Court 
Street,  at  the  North  End.  They  had 
money,  handsome  furniture  and 
clothes,  a  family  vault  on  Copp's 
Hill,  pictures,  plate,  a  coat  of  arms. 
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s  e  r  v  ants     and 
many      friends. 
Thomas     Hutch- 
inson, Sr.,  was  a 
successful      mer- 
chant   and    ship- 
owner.    Thomas, 
Jr.,  was  a  grave 
and  studious  boy, 
with       no       bad 
habits,     fond     of 
reading    and    es- 
pecially   fond     of 
history.    Natural- 
ly    his     progress 
from  boyhood  to 
the  front  rank  of 
citizenship       was 
rapid.     He  grad- 
uated from  Har- 
vard when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
Three    years    later    he    received    the 
master's  degree.  In  his  father's  count- 
ing room  he  was  shrewd  and  ener- 
getic, and  when  he  was  twenty-one  he 
had  already  amassed  a  small  fortune 
of  his  own.     By  the  time  that  he  was 
twenty-four  he  had  joined  the  church 
and  married  a  wife.     Two  years  later 
he  was  chosen  selectman  of  the  town 
of  Boston  and  also  representative  of 
the  town  in  the  General  Court.     His 
wealth  and  family  relationships  may 
have  helped  him  to  secure  these  early 
honors.     If  so,  he  retained  them,  and 
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HARVARD    COLLEGE    IN    HUTCHINSON  S    TIME. 

won  others,  by  the  display  of  marked 
abilities. 

At  the  outset,  however,  his  abilities 
were  exerted  not  to  win  popularity, 
but  to  drive  common  sense  into  the 
heads  of  an  ignorant  majority.  For 
fifty  years  the  currency  of  the  colony 
had  been  in  chaos,  on  account  of  fre- 
quent issues  of  paper  money,  the  re- 
demption of  which  in  coin  grew  more 
doubtful  from  year  to  year.  These 
bills  had  so  depreciated  that  the  new- 
est of  them  in  1748  had  shrunk  to 
one-twelfth  of  their  face  value. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  this  period, 
the  poorer  people  resisted  a  return  to 
specie  payments  as  a  policy  helpful 
to  the  rich  but  hurtful  to  the  poor. 
They  urged  a  policy  of  inflation.  They 
proposed  in  the  legislature  various 
schemes  for  bolstering  up  the  depre- 
ciated currency  and  for  increasing  the 
volume  of  paper  money.  One  of  these 
was  a  Land  Bank,  which  was  actually 
established.  About  800  persons, 
among  whom  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  Adams,  were  incorporated, 
with  the  power  to  issue  bills  upon  the 
security  chiefly  of  real  estate  owned 
by  the  incorporators.  This  enterprise 
of  course  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. The  securities  were  usually 
of  little  value,  and  the  Land  Bank  bills 
were    refused    utterly    by    the    better 
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GEORGE     THE     SECOND. 

classes  of  people,  to  the  great  wrath  of 
the  populace. 

Against  all  these  schemes,  which 
have  for  us  a  strangely  familiar 
sound,  and  against  the  popular  infat- 
uation for  a  depreciated  currency, 
young  Hutchinson  set  his  face  as  a 
flint.  The  Boston  voters  tried  to  co- 
erce their  recalcitrant  representative 
by  the  device  of  instructions.  In  1738 
the  paper  money  party  in  town  meet- 
ing proposed  that  Boston's  represent- 
atives in  the  General  Court  be  in- 
structed to  favor  the  emission  of  more 
paper  money.  Hutchinson  promptly 
refused  to  be  bound  by  such  a  man- 
date; and  from  this  time  on  the  mob 
of  Boston  seems  to  have  disliked  him. 
For  three  years  he  failed  of  reelec- 
tion ;  and  once,  when  his  house  caught 
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GEORGE    THE    THIRD. 

fire,  some  of  the  people  in  the  street 
shouted,  "Curse  him,  let  it  burn!" 

In  1742  he  was  again  chosen  repre- 
sentative ;  and  for  six  successive  years 
he  filled  that  office,  serving  during  the 
last  three  of  these  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  this  capacity  he  gained 
his  greatest  political  victory.  In  1749 
the  English  Parliament  voted  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  should  be  paid 
to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  as  a 
compensation  for  its  expenditures  in 
the  recent  capture  of  Louisburg. 
Speaker  Hutchinson  proposed  that 
this  money  should  be  used  to  redeem 
and  cancel  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony.  He  laid  before  the  House  a 
careful  plan  for  such  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  The  proposal  at 
first  seemed  hopeless.  Some  opposed 
it  as  an  injustice  to  the  debtor  class 
and  to  the  poor.  Others  thought  that 
so  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  the  bills 
would  give  to  business  a  fatal  shock. 
The  governor,  Shirley,  approved  the 
plan,  but  thought  it  impracticable, 
because  the  people  were  attached  to 
the  paper  money.  By  sheer  force  of 
argument  Hutchinson  carried  the 
measure  through  the  House  against 
what  had  been  originally  a  majority 
in  favor  of  irredeemable  paper  money. 
The  governor  and  Council  promptly 
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approved  of  the  measure  and  it  be- 
came a  law. 

All  over  the  colony  there  was  an 
outcry  of  wrath.  'Hutchinson  was  in 
danger  of  personal  violence,  and  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion. Within  a  year,  however,  the 
blessings  of  a  fixed  and  stable  cur- 
rency and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  business  became  so  obvious 
that  Hutchinson's  conduct 
was  loudly  praised  and 
censure  ceased  except 
among  those  who  had 
hoped  to  turn  a  dishonest 
penny  by  the  steady  de- 
crease in  the  values  of  the 
paper  money.  Hutchin- 
son was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  He 
was  made  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate and  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  He 
'•was  employed  to  represent 
Massachusetts  in  its  dis- 
putes with  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  concerning 
boundaries.  Ten  years 
before,  he  had  served  the 
colony  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity in  conference  with 
New  Hampshire.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  to  the 
Congress  at  Albany  in 
1754,  in  which  Franklin 
and  himself,  two  sons  of 
Boston,  were  most  prom- 
inent members.  In  1758 
the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship was  bestowed  upon 
Hutchinson ;  and  two 
years  later,  just  as  George  III  was 
proclaimed  king,  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son was  appointed  by  Governor 
Bernard  to  be  chief  justice  of  the 
colony. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  climbed  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  ladder  of  official 
position.  Chief  justice  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor, his  foot  was  already 
upon  the  topmost  round.     The  con- 


servative character  of  his  political 
principles  was  now  fully  determined. 
His  hostility  to  a  paper  currency  had 
fixed  a  deep  gulf  between  him  and  the 
more  democratic  element  among  his 
neighbors.  The  chasm  had  been  wi- 
dened by  his  opposition  in  1757  to  the 
creation  of  Danvers  as  a  separate 
township,  principally  because  an  in- 
crease of  representatives  would  give 
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From  the  Portrait  by  Edward  Truman,  supposedly  in  1741,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

the  House  an  undue  influence  in  the 
legislature. 

One  of  Hutchinson's  first  acts  as 
chief  justice  was  destined  to  increase 
the  alienation  between  him  and  the 
populace.  He  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Superior  Court 
could  lawfully  issue  writs  of  assistance 
to  aid  custom  house  officers  in  their 
searches  for  smuggled  goods.  On 
this  occasion,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  deliv- 
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ered  his  famous  speech,  inveighing 
against  the  tyranny  of  taxation  with- 
out representation.  "This  oration," 
according  to  John  Adams,  "breathed 
into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 
Hutchinson  was  opposed  to  any  close 
scrutiny  by  the  English  government 
into  the  trade  of  the  colonies ;  but  he 
decided  this  question  moderately, 
wisely  and  loyally,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  a  judge  sworn  to  interpret  and 


direct  patronage  of  the  young  king. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  colony,  all 
those  who  were  immediately  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
were  on  that  account  regarded  as  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  were  called  Tories  as  a  reproach, 
although  the  political  principles  of  all 
people  in  the  colony,  officials  and  laity 
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obey  the  laws  of  England  could  de- 
cide it. 

An  attack  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  was  es- 
pecially engaged  in  the  new  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  English  laws  of  trade, 
an  attack  led  by  the  same  men,  met 
with  a  similar  fate.  At  the  same  time 
the  colonists  were  closely  watching 
the  agitation  begun  in  England  by 
John  Wilkes,  and  the  bitter  fight  of 
the  English  Whigs  against  the  re- 
surgence of  the  Tory  party  under  the 


alike,    were    as    a    rule     unanimously 
Whig. 

Hutchinson  wrote:  "This  trial 
(about  Writs  of  Assistance)  and  my 
pernicious  principles  about  the  cur- 
rency have  taken  away  a  great  num- 
ber of  friends,  and  the  House  have  not 
only  reduced  the  allowance  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  general,  but  have  re- 
fused to  make  any  allowance  at  all  to 
me  as  chief  justice.  I  shall  make  no 
complaint  under  this  cloud,  but  please 
myself  with  hopes  of  its  blowing  over. 
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At    worst,    I    hope    to    keep    a 
conscia  mens  recti." 

Instead  of  "blowing  over,"  the 
cloud  broke  upon  him ;  and 
Hutchinson  was  astounded  to 
find  how  black  it  was  with  per- 
sonal animosity.  Against  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Acts, 
which  would  destroy  the  New 
England  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  he  had  protested  publicly 
and  privately.  His  letters  to 
English  correspondents  pleaded 
against  that  policy  and  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  Boston  people 
knew  that  the  chief  justice  sym- 
pathized fully  with  the  colonial 
opposition  to  the  scheme  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies  by  the  sale  of 
stamps.  His  opinion  of  the  act 
after  it  had  become  a  law  was  not 
more  Tory  than  that  of  the  pop- 
ular hero,  James  Otis,  who  said: 
"It  is  the  duty  of  all  humbly  and 
silently  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lature." In  spite  of  all  this,  it 
was  upon  Hutchinson  that  the 
worst  violence  of  the  Boston 
mob  fell. 

That  mob  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly  organized   rabble   in   the 
colonies.     It  consisted  largely  of 
the    seamen    and    artisans    who 
lived  along  the  water-side.    Their 
immediate   leader    was    a    shoe- 
maker    named     Mackintosh,     a 
coarse  and  reckless  fellow.     The 
men   who   directed   him   and   his 
lieutenants  were  Samuel  Adams, 
William  Cooper  and  other  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  far-famed  Cau- 
cus   Club.      This    club    was    the 
local    Tammany.      John    Adams 
yields   us   a   few   glimpses   of  its 
operations    as    its    members    sat 
smoking  and    drinking    in    Ad- 
jutant Thomas   Dawes's   garret,   par- 
celling   out    the    local    offices    as    a 
sort   of   nominating   convention,   and 
inculcating  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  what  we  should  now  call 
"the     machine."       To  this     compact 
body  of  workers,  a  background  of  re- 


From  photographs  by  Miss  M.  Sutermeister. 
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spectability  was  furnished  by  the 
Merchants'  Club,  wherein  men  like 
Richard  Dana,  John  Hancock  and 
James  Otis  worked  with  Samuel 
Adams  to  resist  taxation  and  to  pre- 
serve free  trade.  These  were  the  man- 
agers who  were  ultimately  responsible 
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for  the  destruction  of  Hutchinson's 
house.  In  that  house  were  deposi- 
tions against  certain  merchants  of 
Boston,  who  were  accused  of  smug- 
gling. In  that  house  were  the  records 
of  the  Admiralty  courts  which  had 
cognizance  of  such  cases.  Some  of 
the  usual  leaders  of  the  populace  un- 
doubtedly knew  who  had  spread  the 
false  report  that  Hutchinson  had  se- 
cretly favored  the  Stamp  Act. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  mob  had 
possession  of  the  streets  of  the  town 
in  riot  against  Andrew  Oliver,  who 
had  been  appointed  stamp  distributor. 
They    endeavored    in  vain    to    make 


drink,  but,  desiring  further  inspiration, 
they  broke  into  the  cellars  of  two 
houses  belonging  to  royal  officers  and 
consumed  all  the  liquors  therein. 
Thus  fortified,  these  sons  of  liberty 
betook  themselves  to  Hutchinson's 
house  in  Garden  Court  Street.  He 
and  his  children  had  barely  time  to  es- 
cape to  a  neighboring  house.     What 


and  answer 
questions.  As  he 
refused  to  see 
them,  they  broke 
some  of  his  win- 
dows and  de- 
parted. Then 
came  Sunday,  the 
25th  of  August, 
1765;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  in  the  West  Meeting-House, 
preached  from  the  text,  "I  would  they 
were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you." 
On  Monday  evening,  Mackintosh  col- 
lected his  gang  around  a  bonfire  in 
State    Street.       They    had    liquor    to 
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follows,     Hutchinson's     letter  written 
four  days  later  may  describe: 

"The  hellish  crew  fell  upon  my 
house  with  the  rage  of  devils,  and  in  a 
moment  with  axes  split  down  the 
doors  and  entered.     My  son,  being  in 
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the  great  entry,  heard  them  cry: 
'Damn  him,  he  is  upstairs,  we'll  have 
him.'  Some  ran  immediately  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  house,  others  filled 
t8he  rooms  below  and  cellars,  and  oth- 
ers remained  without  the  house  to  be 
employed  there.  .  .  .  Not  contented 
with  tearing  off  all  the  wain- 
scot and  hangings,  and  splitting  the 
doors  to  pieces,  they  beat  down  the 
partition  walls  and,  although  that 
alone  cost  them  near  two  hours,  they 
cut  down  the  cupola  or  lanthorn,  and 
they  began  to  take  the  slate  and  boards 
.from  the  roof,  and  were  prevented 
only  by  the  approaching  daylight 
from  a  total  demolition  of  the  build- 
ing. The  garden-house  was  laid  flat 
and  all  my  trees  broke  down  to  the 
ground.  .  .  .  Besides  (the  destruc- 
tion of)  my  plate  and  family  pic- 
tures, household  furniture  of  every 
kind,  my  own,  my  children's  and  ser- 
vants' apparel,  they  carried  off  about 
£900  sterling  in  money,  and  emptied 
the  house  of  everything  whatsoever, 
except  a  part  of  the  kitchen  furniture, 
not  leaving  a  single  book  or  paper  in 
it.  They  have  scattered  or  destroyed 
all  the  manuscripts  and  other  papers 
I  had  been  collecting  for  thirty  years, 
besides  a  great  number  of  public  pa- 
pers in  my  custody." 

Many  of  the  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  stood  by  as  specta- 
tors. Nevertheless,  on  the  next  day 
the  whole  town  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall  and  unanimously  voted  its  con- 
demnation of  the  riot  on  the  night  be- 
fore,— a  performance  which  compels 
the  observation  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple must  have  been  capable  of  crying 
"Good  Lord"  by  day  and  "Good  Dev- 
il" by  night. 

During  the  riot  one  of  the  militia 
officers  observed  two  men,  disguised, 
with  long  staves  in  their  hands,  who 
acted  as  directors.  He  ventured  to 
say  to  them  that  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor might  not  be  the  only  one  in- 
jured by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
papers.  "Answer  was  made  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  destroy  every- 
thing in  the  house ;  and  such  resolve 
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should  be  carried  into  effect."*  Mack- 
intosh was  arrested  the  next  day  by 
the  sheriff,  but  that  officer  was  imme- 
diately compelled  to  release  the  pris- 
oner by,  as  Hutchinson  says,  "a  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  other  persons  of 
property  and  character,"  on  the  threat 
of  another  riot  if  Mackintosh  was 
jailed.  Six  or  eight  others  were  af- 
terwards seized  and  put  in  prison,  but 
before  the  time  of  trial  a  company  of 
men  visited  the  jailer  by  night  and 
forced  him  to  deliver  to  them  the  pris- 
on keys.  Then  they  set  the  prisoners 
at  liberty.  In  a  short  time  all  these 
criminals  were  moving  undisturbed 
about  the  town. 

Two  men  in  Boston  saw  clearly 
that  these  events  portended  either  in- 
dependence for  the  colonies  or  forcible 
subjugation.  These  two  men  were 
Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son. The  former  desired  independ- 
ence ;  the  latter  preferred  a  closer — or 

*  Hutch.,  Hist.,  Ill,  125. 


wiser — union  with  England.     Adams 
was  elected  as  Boston's  representative 
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just  one  month  after  his  henchmen 
had  sacked  Hutchinson's  house. 
Henceforth  the  two  men  were  the  best 
local  types  of  their  respective  parlies 
and  were  steadily  pitted  against  each 
other  as  political  leaders, — Adams, 
shrewd,  secretive,  having  the 
shipyard  men  and  the  arti-  ^ 
sans,  the  Mackintoshes  and 
all  of  that  kidney  at  his  beck 
and  call;  Hutchinson,  log- 
ical, fearless  and  stanchly 
loyal,  trying  to  rally  a  party 
that  had  no  stomach  for  a 
fight,  distracted  between  love 
for  England  and  fear  for  the 
colonies.  Hutchinson  wrote 
despairingly  to  one  of  the 
English  agents  for  the  col- 
ony: "Such  is  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  against 
the  Stamp  Duty  that  there 
can  be  no  dependence  upon 
the  General  Court  to  take 
any  steps  to  enforce — or 
rather  advise — to  the  pay- 
ment of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  will  be  the  effects 
of  not  submitting  to  it,  that 
all  trade  must  cease,  all 
courts  fall,  and  all  authority 
be  at  an  end.  ...  It  will  be 
said,  if  concessions  are  made, 
the  Parliament  endanger  the 
loss  of  their  authority  over 
the  colony ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  external  force  should 
be  used,  there  seems  to  be  a 
danger  of  a  total,  lasting 
alienation  of  affection.  Is 
there  no  alternative?  May 
the  infinitely  wise  God  direct 
you." 

Here  was  the  issue  fairly 
joined.     Not  even  the  repeal 
'of    the     Stamp    Act     could 
loosen  the  grip  of  the  contest- 
ants.     In     1766    the    Whigs    retired 
Hutchinson  and  several  of  his  friends 
from   the   Council.      In   the   wrangle 
that  ensued  between  the  governor  and 
the  House,  Hawley  of  Northampton 
first  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  at  all  for  the  colonies.     The 


struggle  over  Hutchinson's  admission 
to  the  Council  or  exclusion  from  it 
continued  until  1768,  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  larger  quarrels  over 
Sam  Adams's  Circular  Letter  in- 
viting united  action  among  the  col- 
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onies,  over  the  arrival  of  British  sol- 
diers from  Halifax,  and  over  the  final 
failure  and  departure  of  Governor 
Bernard. 

Bernard's  departure  left  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor 'Hutchinson  to  under- 
take a  responsibility  which  he  did  not 
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want,  but  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
not  to  refuse.  For  two  years  as  act- 
ing governor,  and  afterwards  as  fully 
accredited  governor,  he  upheld  the 
standard  of  England,  until  Boston 
passed  under  martial  law  in  1774.  At 
the  outset  he  had  to  consider  the  non- 
importation agreements  and  a  suc- 
cession of  brutal  riots  which  grew  out 
of  them.  One  day  and  night  in  Oc- 
tober, 1769,  were  devoted  to  tortur- 
ing, tarring  and  feathering  a  sailor  who 
was  falsely  accused  of  being  an  inform- 
er against  smugglers.  A  bookseller 
who  had  satirized  some  of  the  members 
of  Sam  Adams's  caucus  was  assaulted 
in  the  street,  mobbed  and  finally 
hounded  out  of  the  province.  For 
weeks  and  months  the  leaders  of  the 
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democracy  governed  the  town  by  a 
system  of  espionage  and  terrorism, 
boycotting  tradesmen  not  favorable  to 
them,  mobbing  the  house  or  persons, 
or  both,  of  those  who  censured  them, 
and  maintaining  a  sort  of  Holy  Inqui- 
sition into  the  daily  business  of 
counting  rooms  and  the  daily  contents 
of  kitchens.  Governor  Hutchinson 
doubted  his  right  to  call  out  troops  to 
quell  the  disorders  in  the  streets.  The 
councillors  to  whom  he  appealed  de- 
clared interference  to  be  inexpedient. 
He  exhorted  the  justices  to  act.  They 
answered  "that  the  assemblies  might 
be  unwarrantable,  but  there  were 
times  when  irregularities  could  not  be 
restrained."  Hutchinson  afterwards 
regretted  that  he  had  not  assumed  the 
sole  responsibility 
for  calling  out  the 
soldiers.  His  su- 
periors in  Eng- 
land would,  how- 
ever, have  been  as 
hesitant  as  he. 
Had  either  Ber- 
nard or  Hutchin- 
son used  the  regi- 
ments with  proper 
vigor,  the  Mack- 
intoshes would 
never  have  dared 
to  stain  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  that 
conflict  between 
the  citizens  and 
the  soldiers,  mis- 
called "the  Boston 
Massacre,"  would 
probably  never 
have  occurred. 

Apart  from  this 
criticism,  Hutch- 
inson's conduct  in 
that  lamentable  af- 
fair was  most 
praiseworthy.  He 
iwas  at  once  in  the 
street,  pleading  for 
moderation,  order- 
ing the  squad  of 
soldiers  under  ar- 
rest, seizing  by  the 
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arm  a  rioter  who  was  about  to  strike 
another  person  with  a  club,  and  finally 
quieting  the 
crowd  by  a 
speech  from  the 
eastern  balcony 
of  the  State 
House.  Sam 
Adams  won  a 
great  triumph  in 
that  he  drove  the 
English  uni- 
forms out  of 
Boston  streets 
and  shut  thern 
up  in  the  Castle, 
a  triumph  which 
Hutchinson  re- 
sisted, absolutely 
alone,  so  long  as 
he  was  able. 
Hutchinson  also 
won  a  great  tri- 
umph in  that  he 
secured  for  the  ac- 
cused soldiers  a 
fair  and  leisurely 
trial,    to    the    in- 


tense disgust  of  Adams,  who  would 
have    had    them    tried    by    popular 
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clamor,   and   sentenced    to   death    at 
once. 

Constant  bickering  between  the 
governor  and  Adams  with  the  legis- 
lature at  his  back  rilled  the  years 
1 770- 1 773.  One  cause  of  quarrel  was 
the  convocation  of  the  assembly  at 
Cambridge,  which  was  done  by  royal 
order.  Another  source  of  friction  was 
Hutchinson's  admission,  in  1772,  that 
his  salary  was  hereafter  to  be  paid  by 
the  royal  treasury.  Still  more  exas- 
peration was  caused  by  wordy  dis- 
putes over  changes  in  nomenclature, 
by  which  Sam  Adams  sought  to 
transform  the  House  into  "His 
Majesty's  Commons"  and  to  lend  to 
its  enactments  the  form  of  acts  of 
Parliament.     In   all   these  points  the 
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governor  was  forced  to  appear  as  an 
opponent  of  popular  desires.  Espe- 
cially did  it  fret  him  that  Boston  town 
meeting,  Sam  Adams's  peculiar  pos- 
session, should  venture  to  discuss 
the  management  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  virtually  legislate  for  the 
province,  if  not  for  the  whole  realm. 
A  letter  to  Bernard  in  1 771  is  finely 
illustrative  of  Hutchinson's  mind: 

"The  town  of  Boston  is  the  source 
from  whence  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Province  derive  more  or  less  troubled 
water.  .  .  .  The  majority  which  con- 
ducts all  affairs,  if  met  together  upon 
another  occasion,  would  be  properly 
called  a  mob,  .  .  .  there  being  no  sort 
of  regulation  of  voters  in  practice." 
Elsewhere  the  governor  says:  "Any- 
thing with  the  appearance  of  a 
man  is  admitted  without  scrutiny. 
As  these  will  always  be  most  in 
number,  men  of  weight  and  value, 
although  they  wish  to  suppress 
them,  cannot  be  induced  to  at- 
tempt to  do  it  for  fear  not  only  of 
being  outvoted,  but  affronted  and 
insulted.  Call  such  an  assembly 
what  you  will,  it  is  really  no  sort  of 
government,  not  even  a  democ- 
racy,— at  best,  a  corruption  of  it." 
The  creation  of  Committees  of 
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Correspondence  in  1772  led  Governor 
Hutchinson  to  meet  the  General 
Court  in  1773  with  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  prove  what  to  a  Loyalist  did 
not  need  proof,  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  colonies. 
Sam  Adams,  John  Adams  and 
Joseph  Warren  replied  for  the  House 
and  James  Bowdoin  for  the  Council. 
There  were  rejoinders  and  sur-re- 
joinders.  These  arguments,  which  all 
may  read  in  the  appendix  to  Hosmer's 
Life  of  Hutchinson,  are  the  best  pos- 
sible statements  of  the  Tory  and  Whig 
positions.  The  contestants  could  not 
convince  each  other,  for  they  had 
neither  objects  nor  premises  in  com- 
mon. If  independence  was  not  de- 
sired,Hutchinson's  argument  was  un- 
impeachable. If  independence  or  a 
merely  nominal  dependence  was  de- 
sired, the  plea  of  the  Adamses  would 
seem  invincible.  Moreover,  Hutchin- 
son's argument  was  based  on  the 
English  Constitution  as  it  then  was. 
The  reply  of  the  Adamses  was  fortified 
by  precedents  from  the  time  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Stuart  kings  and 
the  Parliament,  a  time  when  the 
powers  of  neither  the  Eng- 
lish executive  nor  the  Eng- 
lish legislature  had  been  de- 
fined, as  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  erudite  discussions  of  lawyers 
were  soon  inflamed  by  the  heat  of 
personal  attacks.  Hutchinson,  in  the 
spring  of  1773,  settled  the  controversy 
with  New  York  over  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Massachusetts  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  latter  province. 
He  alone  secured  Berkshire  county 
to  Massachusetts  and  refused  to  aban- 
don the  colony's  claim  to  the  western 
lands  across  the  lakes.  Hutchinson 
returned  to  Boston  in  triumph ;  but 
his  indefatigable  enemies  were  pre- 
pared to  blight  any  new  popularity 
that  he  might  win.  A  certain  Dr. 
Williamson  had  stolen  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters, written  by  Hutchinson  and  sev- 
eral other  American  Loyalists  to  one 
Whately,  an  English  politician.  These 
letters    were    not    official,    but    were 


written  in  the  freedom  of  a  private  and 
confidential  correspondence.  After 
the  death  of  Whately,  these  letters 
were  conveyed  by  the  thief  to  Ben 
Franklin,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  neither  copied  nor  printed. 
Franklin  sent  them  to  Sam  Adams, 
and  Adams  kept  them,  until  Hutchin- 
son's return  from  the  boundary  con- 
ference afforded  the  dramatic  moment 
for  a  blow  at  him.  The  letters  for 
which  Hutchinson  was  responsible 
contained  nothing  discreditable  to 
that  gentleman.  They  only  reiterated 
the  political  opinions  and  observations 
which  he  had  been  speaking  and  writ- 
ing in  public  and  private  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Some  of  the  letters 
from  other  individuals  contained 
schemes  for  a  remodelled  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies ;  but  these  were 
not  improper  subjects  of  correspond- 
ence. Hancock  first  informed  the  As- 
sembly that  something  momentous 
was  about  to  happen.    Two  days  later, 
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after  curiosity  was  well  excited, 
Adams  brought  these  letters  into  the 
House,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
mystery  and  solemnity  had  them  read 
in  secret  session.  Then,  by  authority 
of  the  House,  the  statement  was 
spread  abroad  that  letters  had  been 
written  by  residents  of  the  colony 
which  tended  to  annul  the  charter  and 
overthrow  liberty.  The  patriot  press, 
the  popular  leaders  and  the  gossip  of 
the  streets  all  now  spread  throughout 
the  province  the  notion  that  some 
dreadful  treason  had  been  unearthed. 
Moreover  the  stories  that  flew  about 
fastened  all  the  treachery  upon  the 
name   of   Hutchinson.      Through   all 
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this  time  neither  Hutchinson  nor  the 
people  were  permitted  to  see  these 
dreadful  letters,  until  pressure  from 
both  the  governor  and  the  people 
compelled  their  publication  in  spite  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
been  obtained.  By  that  time,  as 
Hutchinson  said,  even  if  the  letters 
had  contained  nothing  but  the  ballad 
of  Chevy  Chase,  the  adroit  leaders  of 
the  clamor  would  have  made  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  to  be  full  of  evil  and 
treason. 

In  the  midst  of  these  excitements 
came  the  famous  effort  to  enforce  the 
sale  of  tea  in  these  colonies.  Hutchin- 
son's attitude  was  precisely  the  same 
that  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  Against  the  policy  of 
Townshend's  Act  he  had  strongly  ad- 
vised and  pleaded;  but  when  it  was 
determined  upon,  he  prepared  to  obey 
as  a  citizen  and  to  enforce  as  an  offi- 
cer. Adams  tried  to  force  him  to  in- 
terfere, as  in  the  crisis  over  the  regi- 
ments, and  virtually  to  order  the  tea 
sent  back  to  England.  Hutchinson 
was  inflexible,  and  left  the  mob  to 
break  the  law,  if  it  would.  The 
mob  acted,  as  we  all  know,  and 
the  redoubtable  Mackintosh  after- 
wards boasted  about  the  Tea  Party, 
"It  was  my  chickens  that  did  the 
job." 

Faneuil  Hall  rocked  dizzily.  Hutch- 
inson, unable  to  induce  the  Council  to 
act,  sent  the  sheriff  to  read  the  natural 
proclamation,  "warning,  exhorting 
and  requiring  the  assemblage  to  dis- 
perse, and  to  surcease  all  further  un- 
lawful proceedings,  at  their  utmost 
peril."  The  sheriff  was  not  allowed 
to  deliver  his  message  until  Sam 
Adams  consented,  and  then  the  proc- 
lamation was  answered  by  hisses  and 
a  unanimous  vote  to  proceed.  Hutch- 
inson was  now,  in  the  winter  of  1774, 
governor  only  in  name.  Sam  Adams 
was  dictator  of  Massachusetts.  Bos- 
ton town  meeting  was  his  legislature. 
The  town  committees  throughout  the 
province  were  his  deputies.  One 
thing  only  Hutchinson  could  have 
done.    The  fleet  and  the  soldiers  were 


at  his  back;  but  he  shrank  appalled 
from  the  prospect  of  war. 

The  winter  of  1774  was  further  en- 
livened by  a  continuation  of  the  bitter 
wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the 
salaries  of  public  officers,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Adams  tried  to  impeach  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  before  the  governor 
and  Council  for  accepting  a  salary 
from  the  king.  The  governor  refused 
to  meet  the  Council  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, whereupon  Adams  said  that  the 
governor  was  hypothetically  present 
and  went  on  with  his  motion.  Then 
the  end  came.  In  May  General  Gage 
arrived,  charged,  as  military  gov- 
ernor, to  administer  punishment  to 
Boston  and  to  its  leading  rebels.  _  Be- 
fore this  relief,  however,  Hutchinson 
had  one  more  characteristic  evidence 
of  the  temper  of  the  Boston  democ- 
racy. His  brother-in-law,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Andrew  Oliver,  died  in 
March  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by 
that  affair  of  the  letters.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  willing  to  insult 
even  his  memory,  withdrew  from  his 
funeral  procession  because  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy  were  placed 
first.  Mackintosh's  comrades  ran 
hooting  after  the  procession  and  gave 
three  cheers  after  the  body  was  low- 
ered into  the  grave.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson was  the  chief  mourner,  because 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver's  brother, 
the  chief  justice,  was  kept  away  from 
the  funeral  by  fear  of  assault  or  even 
assassination. 

In  June,  Hutchinson  sailed  to  Eng- 
land to  render  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. Undoubtedly  he  expected  to  re- 
turn, and  he  hoped  that  in  what  he 
thought  would  be  America's  humili- 
ation his  friendly  word  might  be  of 
service  to  the  country  which  he  truly 
loved.  He  was  often  at  court  and  be- 
came a  visitor  in  many  of  England's 
stately  homes ;  but  he  yearned  only 
for  a  return  to  New  England.  "This 
is  high  life,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"but  I  would  not  have  parted  with  my 
humble  cottage  at  Milton  for  the  sake 
of  it."     Puritan  that  he  was,  he  was 
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displeased  with  the  theatre,  even 
though  Garrick  acted.  He  took  notes 
of  the  sermons  that  he  heard  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  recorded  his 
approval  of  Bristol  in  a  singularly 
Yankee  comment:  "I  should  prefer 
living  there  to  any  place  in  England. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple are  very  like  those  of  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  you  might  pick 
out  a  set  of  Boston  selectmen  from 
any  of  their  churches."  He  busied 
himself  with  political  pamphlets  and 
with  the  third  volume  of  his  history  of 
Massachusetts,  but  as  the  success  of 
the  Americans  seemed  more  and  more 
probable  his  spirit  gave  way.  The 
death  of  two  of  his  children  added  a 
sharper  sting  to  his  grief.  "After 
all,"  he  wrote,  "I  shall  never  see  that 
there  were  just  grounds  for  this  re- 
volt. I  see  that  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  mysterious,  but  I  abhor  the 
least  thought  that  all  is  not  perfect." 
A  few  months  later  he  observed: 
"The  prospect  of  returning  to  Amer- 
ica and  laying  my  bones  in  the  land  of 
my  forefathers  ...  is  less  than  it 
has  ever  been.  God  grant  me 
a  composed-  mind  submissive  to  his 
will ;  and  may  I  be  thankful  that  I  am 
not  reduced  to  those  straits  which 
many  others  who  are  banished  are 
and  have  been."  Four  months  after 
this  entry  was  made,  the  exile  died, 
June  3,  1780. 

His  victorious  enemies  confiscated 
all  his  New  England  property,  even 
to  his  family  tomb,  and  they  loaded 
his  memory  with  obloquy.  To  Sam 
Adams  and  his  friends  Hutchinson 
was,  like  Dudley  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  renegade,  who  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  serve  the  oppressor 
rather  than  to  aid  his  fellow-country- 
men. They  accused  him  of  an  inordi- 
nate lust  for  power  and  place.  They 
feared  his  eloquence,  his  attractive 
presence,  his  learning  and  his  honored 
name.  Sam  Adams,  who  rarely  in- 
trusted his  opinions  of  men  to  paper, 
poured  out  his  whole  mind  about 
Hutchinson  in  the  following  letter  to 
Stephen  Sayre  of  London: 


"Good  God!  Could  it  be  possibly 
imagined  that  a  man  who  is  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  who 
boasts  that  his  ancestors  were  of  the 
first  rank  and  figure  in  the  country, 
who  has  had  all  the  honors  lavished 
upon  him  which  his  fellow-citizens  had 
it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  who  with 
all  the  arts  of  personal  address  pro- 
fesses the  strongest  attachment  to  his 
native  country  and  the  most  tender 
feeling  for  its  rights, — could  it  be  im- 
agined that  such  a  man  should  be  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude  and  public 
love,  as  to  aid  the  designs  of  despotic 
power  for  the  sake  of  rising  a  single 
step  higher? 

"Who  would  not  weep  if  such  a  man  there 

be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Hutchinson  were 
he?" 

To  Thomas  Hutchinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Whig  leaders  were 
a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  genera- 
tion. Rebels  they  became ;  and 
Hutchinson  abhorred  rebellion  and 
treason.  They  cried  out  against 
writs  of  assistance,  yet  sent  their 
Sons  of  Liberty  committees  to  spy 
into  the  private  and  domestic  affairs 
of  every  citizen.  They  declaimed 
against  British  tyranny,  yet  they  ruled 
Boston  by  mob  law,  and  silenced  their 
opponents  by  threats  of  peisonal  vio- 
lence. They  professed  affection  for 
England,  but  their  fondness  could  not 
survive  a  tax.  They  declared  that  the 
king's  officers  should  not  be  paid 
from  the  king's  treasury,  although  up 
to  that  time  these  officers  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  secure  even  a  wretched 
pittance  from  the  colonial  treasury. 

Governor  Hutchinson  always  be- 
lieved that  the  persuasive  patriotism 
of  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  due  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hutchinson  as  chief 
justice  instead  of  James  Otis,  Sr. 
The  patriot  historian,  Gordon,  con- 
firms this  belief,  quoting  Otis  as  fol- 
lows: "If  Governor  Bernard  does 
not  appoint  my  father  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  I  will  kindle  such  a 
fire  in  the  Province  as  shall  singe  the 
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Governor,  though  I  myself  perish  in 
the  flames."  It  is  certain  that  Otis 
became  a  maniac,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  lunacy  came  upon  him  gradu- 
ally. Hutchinson  alludes  to  him,  half 
in  pity  and  half  in  contempt,  as  "Bos- 
ton's distracted  demagogue." 

In  Hutchinson's  conversation  with 
George  III,  he  tells  the  king  that 
Hancock  is  not  so  bad  or  dangerous 
as  he  has  been  painted,  and  Thomas 
Cushing  is  a  weakling,  but  that  the 
John  Wilkes  of  New  England  is  Sam 
Adams.  'Hutchinson's  opinion  was 
not  far  different  from  that  of  Adams 
himself,  who  in  a  moment  of  wrath 
and  unwonted  confidence  termed 
Hancock  an  ape,  Robert  Treat  Paine 
an  ox,  and  Cushing  an  ass.  Hutch- 
inson knew  as  well  as  Adams  that, 
while  the  skin  might  1  :i  the  skin  of 
Hancock  or  Cushing,  the  words  in 
the  mouths  of  these  men  were  the 
words  of  Sam  Adams.  Public  opin- 
ion has  long  confirmed  Hutchinson's 
belief  in  the  solitary  predominance  of 
Sam  Adams.  The  governor  is  calm 
and  moderate  in  his  allusions  to  nearly 
all  other  men,  but  Adams  is  called 
"Chief  Incendiary,"  "Master  of  the 
Puppets." 

It  was  probably  impossible  that 
Thomas  Hutchinson  should  respect 
Sam  Adams,  or  even  do  him  justice. 
The  governor  saw  only  a  man  who 
mismanaged  his  own  business  and 
squandered  his  property,  who  had 
fallen  hopelessly  in  arrears  in  his  ac- 
counts as  tax  collector  of  Boston, 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  public  finance 
as  of  private  finance,  who  had  begun 
his  public  career  by  forcible  resistance 
to  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  spent  his 
time  in  talking  politics  in  cobblers' 
shops  and  in  shipyards,  while  his 
wife  managed  what  was  left  of  the 
family  fortunes.  The  governor  saw 
in  Adams  a  man  who  professed  the 
utmost  piety  and  strictest  orthodoxy, 
while  he  consorted  dailv  with  ribald 
fellows  like  Mackintosh,  while  he  in- 
flamed popular  passions  instead  of 
soothing  them,  and  directed  mobs 
against  the  houses  of  his  opponents; 


a  man  who  had  been  willing  to  em- 
ploy a  stolen  private  correspondence 
in  a  game  of  politics,  and  had  played 
that  game  without  truth  and  without 
honor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  veidict  upon 
the  political  views  of  these  two  colo- 
nial champions,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  in  private  character  Hutchinson 
affords  a  more  pleasing  example  than 
his  great  antagonist.  He  was  the 
very  type  of  a  high  spirited  country 
gentleman,  well  cultured  and  honor- 
able, scholarly  in  his  tastes,  yet  suc- 
cessful in  business,  firm  and  sincere  in 
religious  belief,,  and  beloved  by  those 
who  lived  with  him.  He  said  to 
George  III,  perhaps  with  some  pride, 
"It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  Sir,  to 
escape  any  charges  against  me  in  my 
private  character.'' 

Of  his  scholarship  his  constant 
quotations  from  classic  literature 
would  give  sufficient  evidence,  even  if 
we  did  not  possess  the  three  volumes 
of  his  history  of  Massachusetts.  This 
history  is  an  index  of  the  man  as  well 
as  of  the  student.  It  was  the  labor  of 
love,  written  like  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries in  the  intervals  of  business,  and 
Hutchinson  was  always  busy.  He 
says  that  the  first  volume  was  written 
in  one  year.  During  that  time,  "I 
never  had  time  to  write  two  sheets  at 
a  sitting  without  avocations  by  public 
business,  but  was  forced  to  steal  a  lit- 
tle time  in  the  morning  and  evening 
while  I  was  in  town,  and  then  leave  it 
for  weeks  together."  The  demands 
of  public  business  were  not  the  worst 
obstacles  that  the  historian  had  to 
contend  with.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1764.  In  August  of 
the  next  year  came  the  sack  of  Hutch- 
inson's house  by  Mackintosh's  rabble. 
Books,  papers,  manuscripts,  all  were 
thrown  out  of  doors,  torn  and  cat- 
tered  and  trampled  in  the  mud  of  the 
streets.  Most  of  these  papers  were 
destroyed.  That  any  were  saved  is 
due  to  the  interest  of  Hutchinson's 
neighbor,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot, who 
took  into  his  own  house,  on  the  fol- 
lowing    morning,    the     papers     that 
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could  be  collected.  In  this  way  nearly 
the  whole  manuscript  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  history  was  preserved, 
and  those  pages  are  yet  preserved  in 
the  old  State  House,  still  showing-  the 
.  stains  and  damage  inflicted  by  a  Bos- 
ton mob.  Hutchinson  rewrote  the 
manuscript  and  published  it  a  few 
years  later,  saying  in  the  preface:  "I 
pray  God  to  forgive  the  actors  in  and 
advisers  to  this  most  savage  and  in- 
human injury,  and  I  hope  their  pos- 
terity will  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  what  has  so  narrowly  escaped 
the  outrage  of  their  ancestors." 

Hutchinson's  hopes  are  fulfilled. 
His  work  is  now  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  best  histories  written  in 
America  during  colonial  times.  Be- 
tween Stith's  History  of  the  Discov- 
ery and  Settlement  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Belknap's  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  there  is  no  historical 
writing  that  can  be  comparable  to 
Hutchinson's,  except  Smith's  History 
of  New  York.  Stith's  work  covers 
only  seventeen  years  of  time.  Trum- 
bull and  Belknap  had  subjects  of  less 
intrinsic  interest  and  smaller  scope. 
Smith's  excellent  work  lacks  in  power 
of  narration.  In  lucid  narrative  lies 
Hutchinson's  chief  excellence.  He 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  tell 
and  tells  it  directly  and  continuously, 
without  rhetoric  and  without  circum- 
locution. His  style  is  not  original, 
nor  picturesque ;  it  is  never  dramatic ; 
brilliant  generalizations  are  not  to  be 
found;  there  is  probably  not  a  sen- 
tence in  the  three  volumes  which 
would  furnish  a  striking  quotation. 
We  may  regret  that  Hutchinson 
could  not  imitate  Clarendon  in  paint- 
ing word-portraits  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  frankly  says,  "I  have  no 
talent  at  describing  characters."  Rec- 
ognizing this  limitation,  he  wisely  re- 
frained from  any  attempt,  except  cas- 
ually in  the  third  volume  upon  four 
very  uncongenial  subjects,  Adams, 
Otis,  Hancock  and  Bowdoin. 


Perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  Hutch- 
inson as  a  historian,  measured  by 
modern  standards,  would  be  his  tend- 
ency to  give  a  disproportional  impor- 
tance to  the  events  in  which  he  was 
himself  an  actor.  But  the  provincial 
historian  of  that  day  was  almost  al- 
ways a  diarist  or  annalist,  with  whom 
the  memory  was  a  chief  source  of 
information'  Hutchinson  made  good 
use  of  the  original  materials  in  the 
General  Court  Records,  to  which  his 
public  duties  gave  him  ready  access. 
It  is  true  that  he  confined  himself  too 
closely  to  pragmatic  official  records 
and  tells  too  little  about  the  sturdy 
social  life  around  him;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  search  for  the 
modern  historical  ideal  in  a  provincial 
administrator  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. When  we  consider  the  polit- 
ical animosities  through  which 
Hutchinson  moved,  and  the  provoca- 
tions which  he  received  and  gave,  it  is 
marvellous  that  he  should  have  main- 
tained so  calm  and  clear  a  tone  from 
one  end  of  the  history  to  the  other. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  other  Tory 
writer  of  any  kind  who  displayed  so 
much  candor,  good  judgment  and 
moderation.  The  narrative  is  plainly 
the  work  of  a  legal  mind,  which  was 
in  the  right  place  when  on  the  judi- 
cial bench. 

The  third  volume,  written  while  the 
author  was  in  exile,  and  published  in 
1828  by  his  grandson  at  the  request  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
affords  convincing  testimony  to  the 
superb  mental  equilibrium  of  the  au- 
thor. This  book  contains  the  story 
of  the  years  1 749- 1 774,  the  period  of 
Hutchinson's  long  duel  with  the  pop- 
ular leaders.  The  cut  and  thrust  of 
that  duel  are  in  evidence  in  every 
chapter;  yet  Hutchinson  describes 
the  conflict  as  if  he  were  a  by- 
stander, instead  of  chief  participant. 
Very  rarely  does  his  language  become 
severe.  The  word  "ruffian"  crops 
out  in  the  account  of  the  mob  that 
sacked  Hutchinson's  house,  and 
Adams  and  Otis  meet  with  a  stern 
and  stately  condemnation ;  but  in  gen- 
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eral  the  judicial  temper  is  not  lost. 
Hutchinson,  like  Cicero,  usually 
states  his  opponent's  case  better  than 
his  foe  himself  can  phrase  it;  and 
the  governor's  latest  biographer 
wonders  how  a  man  who  expressed 
the  Whig  arguments  so  completely 
could  yet  remain  a  Tory. 

It  is  fortunate  that  such  a  history  of 
colonial  Massachusetts  exists,  to  show 
how  the  great  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century  looked  to  Loyalist  eyes.  It  is 
fortunate,  too,  that  such  a  work  was 
not  the  product  of  a  pedantic  scholar 
like  Cotton  Mather,  or  of  a  passionate 
partisan  like  Judge  Jones  of  New 
York,  but  the  fruit  of  the  infrequent 
leisure  of  a  clear  headed  man  of  busi- 
ness and  an  experienced  executive  of- 
ficer. "In  the  course  of  my  educa- 
tion," wrote  Hutchinson,  "I  founc  no 
part  of  science  a  more  pleasing  study 
than  history,  and  no  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  more  useful  than 
that  of  its  government  and  laws.  The 
history  of  Great  Britain  and  its  do- 
minions was  of  all  others  the  most  de- 
lightful to  me,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  supreme  and  of  the  subordinate 
governments  thereof  I  considered 
as  what  would  be  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  me  in  the  line  of  life  upon  which  I 
was  entering;  and  the  public  employ- 
ments to  which  I  was  early  called, 
and  sustained  for  near  thirty  years 
together,  gave  me  many  advantages 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge." 

The  story  of  Hutchinson's  life  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  illustration  of  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  politician  and  statesman. 
Although  Massachusetts  banished 
him,  she  carries  yet  the  marks  of  his 
acknowledged  fidelity  and  ability  as 
an  executive  officer ;  for  her  boundary 
lines  on  three  sides  were  objects  of  his 
activities.  As  a  student  of  public 
finance  he  occupies  a  solitary  emi- 
nence among  the  men  of  his  genera- 
tion. Hutchinson  alone  led  the  way 
out  of  financial  chaos,  while  other 
Massachusetts  men  were  swindling 
themselves   with   a   Land   Bank,   and 


Franklin  in  Pennsylvania  was  not 
only  advocating  paper  money  but 
manufacturing  it.  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  United  States  had  lost 
Hamilton  and  needed  men  of  sense, 
ex-President  John  Adams  wished 
that  he  could  summon  Hutchinson 
from  the  dead  and  give  him  absolute 
power  over  the  currency  of  the  nation. 

As  a  statesman  Hutchinson  pre- 
ferred to  be  an  Englishman  rather 
than  an  American.  He  thought  that 
independence  might  be  desired  after 
a  century  or  so ;  meanwhile  he  hoped 
for  some  such  articulation  with  the 
mother  country  as  that  which  the 
British  colonies  now  maintain.  This 
firm  attachment  to  England  appears 
to  us  now  as  Hutchinson's  one  fault. 
It  was  also  our  misfortune ;  for 
Hutchinson  was  a  man  whom  the 
colonies  needed.  John  Adams,  who 
loved  to  analyze  his  fellow-men, 
bracketed  Hutchinson  with  Washing- 
ton, and  with  much  reason.  Both 
were  aristocratic  in  temper ;  both  were 
cautious  and  judicious,  moderate  in 
disposition,  far-sighted  and  sound  in 
judgment;  both  were  methodical  and 
shrewd  in  business.  Up  to  the  time 
when  Washington  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  army,  his  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  independence  was  no  less  than 
that  of  Hutchinson.  It  was  the  good 
luck  of  Virginia  that  so  many  of  her 
patricians  sided  with  the  colonies.  It 
was  the  calamity  f  Massachusetts 
that  so  many  of  her  patricians  clung 
to  the  English  flag.  What  New  Eng- 
land lost  became  the  gain  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  and 
men  like  Hutchinson  and  his  friends 
were  needed  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
days  of  Shays's  rebellion. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Thomas 
Hutchinson  should  be  heart  and 
soul  a  Loyalist.  The  man  who  had 
been  a  sworn  officer  of  the  king  for 
twenty-five  years  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  change  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time and  revoke  his  allegiance.  The 
instincts  of  the  judge  should  lead 
towards  the  enforcement  of  law,  not 
towards  its  abrogation.    The  study  of 
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law  and  history  would  lead,  as  they 
do  to-day,  to  a  pride  in  the  magnifi- 
cent history  of  England  and  of  its  im- 
perial race,  and  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
its  all-powerful  Parliament,  rather 
than  to  hostility  therewith.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  William  Smith,  the  his- 
torian of  New  York,  who  was  firmly 
Whig  in  his  principles  and  who  was 
never  a  king's  servant,  nevertheless 
refused  as  peremptorily  as  Hutchin- 
son to  abandon  his  English  citizen- 


ship,   and    he    died    chief   justice    of 
Canada. 

Perhaps  Thomas  Hutchinson  and 
Samuel  Adams  have  met  ere  this  in 
the  world  of  shades.  If  so,  I  believe 
that  Adams  has  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  the  unfair  blows  that  he  struck, 
and  Hutchinson  has  expressed  regret 
for  his  too  restricted  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  virtues  in  that  rugged 
democracy  wherein  he  was  himself 
nurtured. 


^ 
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HE  daylight  fails :  across  the  river's  reach 

Faintly  the  village  bells  sound  on  the  breeze ; 
The  rippling  waves  come  singing  to  the  beach 
And  stir  the  reeds  to  soft  antiphonies. 


Joy  lingers,  though  the  darkling  night  be  near, 
Though  airs  grow  chill  and  birds  be  in  their  nests ; 

Lulled  by  the  cricket's  quiet  note  of  cheer 

And  frogs'  shrill  chorusing,  the  tired  world  rests. 

— Charles  Francis  Saunders. 
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'HAT  wtw  a  good  sermon!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Parsons,  earnestly. 
"And  right  to  the  point,  too!" 
Deacon  Garett  replied.  "I  only  hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  staying  hand  to 
John  and  William.  It  does  seem  sech 
a  pity  to  hev  'em  sot  ag'in  each  other 
so!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  got  so 
it's  pretty  hot;  an'  it  seems  as  if  the 
more  folks  tried  to  help,  the  more  fuel 
was  added  to  the  blaze." 

The  old  Congregational  church  at 
the  Corners,  where  the  people  of  the 
little  hamlets  in  the  township  of  Tres- 
cott  gathered  to  worship  God  had 
not  been  so  largely  attended  for  years. 
When  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Winchell  an- 
nounced as  his  text  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth,"  the  rumor  that  he 
was  to  take  as  his  theme  the  troubles 
between  John  Coleman  and  William 
Darell  took  on  the  color  of  truth. 
The  people  settled  down  to  listen. 
Old  Squire  Manders  omitted  his  Sun- 
day morning  nap  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years,  which  was  the  highest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  a  pastor  of  that 
particular  parish. 

But  however  earnest  may  have  been 
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the  desire  of  this  good  man  to  prove 
an  influence  for  peace,  he  experienced 
a  bitter  disappointment  before  the  end 
of  the  week.  Next  to  the  hatred 
which  they  felt  towards  each  other 
might  be  reckoned  the  feeling  of  in- 
tense resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
litigant  pair  toward  their  spiritual  ad- 
viser. 

Both  were  good  honest  farmers, 
such  as  one  finds  now  and  then  along 
the  banks  of  the  upper  Connecticut, 
whose  meadows  are  and  have  always 
been  an  unending  source  of  wealth. 
We  may  mourn  the  degeneration  of 
our  agricultural  population,  but  along 
the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  rock-bound  lakes  of 
the  Granite  State,  will  always  be  found 
happy  and  profitable  farmsteads. 

We  would  not  be  disposed  to 
trouble  the  world  with  the  narrative 
of  their  feud  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  Rev. 
Erasmus  Winchell,  we  desire  to  bring- 
out  the  moral  that  the  quarrels  of 
other  people  are  hard  to  deal  with  and, 
like  certain  diseases,  must  be  allowed 
to  run  out  their  allotted  number  of 
days.  The  Rev.  Erasmus  Winchell 
had  selected  the  text  that  most  exactly 
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fitted  the  case  at  hand;  but  we  have 
the  advantage  of  him,  and  can  show 
how  very  slight  a  matter  may  prove  a 
quick  and  soothing  cure  to  estranged 
affections. 

During  the  week  which  followed 
both  the  men  concerned  in  this  tale 
formally  withdrew  from  the  church 
and  forbade  their  respective  wives 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
But  the  worst  move  of  all  was  the  en- 
gagements of  lawyers  on  each  side  to 
go  ahead  and  fight,  "no  matter  if  it 
takes  every  dollar  we  hev  in  the 
world."  Strangely  enough,  both  men 
used  almost  the  identical  expression. 
Thus  the  war  was  on,  and  there  was 
plenty  for  the  gossips  that  winter. 

The  Plum  Mountain  brook  was 
the  cause  of  it  all.  We  have  been 
taught  that,  in  Scriptural  times,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  human  flesh  to  be 
possessed  of  the  devil.  A  great  many 
things  happen  that  lead  us  to  believe 
that  animate  nature  is  not  alone  in  this 
affliction.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  directing  hand  in  the  affairs 
of  Plum  Mountain  brook  during  a 
most  interesting  portion  of  its  historv 
belonged  to  Satan.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for 
it  is  a  most  sweet  and  alluring  brook, 
and  one  would  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible, when  looking  into  its  placid 
pools  at  the  opalescent  reflections  of 
the  clouds,  for  it  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  so  much  misery.  It  all  happened 
in  this  wise. 

Plum  Mountain  brook  gains  its 
name  from  Plum  Mountain,  a  gener- 
ous but  gentle  peak  standing  as  a  sen- 
tinel in  the  vanguard  of  the  mightier 
hills  forming  the  Presidential  range  of 
the  White  Mountains.  In  the  sum- 
mer Plum  Mountain  is  a  beautiful  vis- 
ion of  all  the  soft  and  melting  shades 
of  green  that  nature  can  muster  to  her 
adornment,  while  scattered  over  her 
bosom  are  the  blueberry's  "thousand 
bells  of  pearl ;"  and  in  the  autumn  the 
people  "hitch  up"  and  spend  the  day 
"plummin'  "  on  her  purpled  sides,  and 
gather  the  nuts  beneath  the  trees 
which  form  her  aureole  of  scarlet  and 
gold.     But   in    her   lavish    generosity 


to  the  world  beneath  her,  Plum  Moun- 
tain brook  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  first  of  her  gifts.  So  deeply  does 
it  flow  from  the  inner  heart  of  the 
mountain  that  even  in  the  driest  sea- 
son you  will  always  find  water  there; 
and  no  ice  water  could  be  so  cool,  nor 
nearly  so  refreshing,  on  a  hot  August 
afternoon.  The  finny  tribe  trust  it, 
for  it  has  never  left  them  desolate  to 
die  on  its  parched  bottom,  and  the 
trout  sport  gayly  in  its  pools  and  rap- 
ids when  the  angler  is  not  near. 

Sixty  years  before,  the  brook  had 
run  through  the  old  Granville  farm, 
dashing  over  precipices  of  solid  gran- 
ite, whirling  in  a  foamy  rush  over  the 
hillsides,  hiding  itself  in  the  sedges  of 
the  marshy  forests,  sporting  over  the 
pasture  land,  and  at  last  gliding  with 
a  slow  dignity  appropriate  to  its  age 
and  increased  volume  through  the 
long  meadow,  until  it  emptied  into  the 
Ammonoosuc  River.  The  Ammo- 
noosuc  in  its  turn  carried  it  to  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  Connecticut  to 
the  sea. 

The  Granville  farm  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  two  sisters,  spinsters,  under 
whose  charge  John  Coleman  and 
William  Darell,  bound  out  at  the  ten- 
der ages  of  eight  and  ten,  had  grown 
to  manhood.  The  hired  men  came 
and  went ;  but  these  two  boys  were 
thrifty,  and  in  time  each  bought  a  half 
of  the  farm.  As  the  Plum  Mountain 
brook  had  flowed  through  the  middle 
of  the  meadow,  it  had  been  a  conven- 
ient dividing  line.  A  love  for  the  old 
farm  and  a  love  for  each  other  had 
been  the  growth,  the  slow  and  sure 
growth  of  years.  There  had  been  no 
event  of  importance  in  the  lives  of  the 
two  men  that  was  not  connected  with 
the  farm,  and  that  was  not  closely 
woven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  their 
personalities.  They  had  trapped  the 
beaver  and  mink  together  from  the 
brook ;  they  had  learned  their  first  les- 
sons in  mechanics  from  its  little  falls ; 
they  had  tramped  the  whole  length 
from  source  to  mouth,  fishing  for 
trout,  and  their  greatest  rivalry  had 
been    for    the    largest    string.     They 
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had  walked  to  school  together,  two 
miles,  down  to  Sharon  Hollow,  where 
they  had  sharpened  their  wits  more 
in  devising  annoyances  for  their  teach- 
ers than  from  the  problems  found 
within  the  covers  of  Colburn's  Mental 
Arithmetic.  They  had  carried  their 
dinners  together,  and  had  eaten  them 
down  by  the  brook-side.  They  had 
wandered  along  its  mossy  banks, 
brushing  the  cowslips  and  daisies  with 
their  feet,  after  working  hours,  with 
the  two  girls  who  had  afterward  taken 
them  for  better  or  for  worse.  Plum 
Mountain  brook  possessed  no  malig- 
nity for  them  then.  It  had  been  the 
great  and  never  tiring  toy  of  child- 
hood, boyhood  and  youth.  But  now, 
when  they  were  men  and  had  just  be- 
gun to  hold  their  own  property  in  fee 
simple  and  to  put  away  a  little  money 
in  the  bank,  this  good,  trusted  and 
tried  friend  turned  upon  them  and 
changed  their  happiness  to  gall  and 
wormwood. 

The  winter  before  this  misfortune 
had  been  memorable,  not  alone  for  its 
severity  and  heavy  fall  of  snow,  but 
because  the  two  men  had  joined  their 
forces  and  had  felled  the  mightiest 
pines  in  their  forests,  to  good  profit. 
When  they  came  to  reckon  up,  they 
were  surprised  at  their  own  success, 
and  there  were  two  merry  households. 
But  the  spring  broke  upon  them  sud- 
denly, and  with  one  of  those  short 
cuts  which  Nature  loves  to  take  now 
and  then,  spread  the  havoc  of  deluge. 
It  was  not  so  bad  for  the  farm  as  for 
the  mills  along  the  river.  But  the 
divinity  of  Plum  Mountain  brook  as- 
serted its  supremacy,  and,  rushing 
from  the  pasture  to  the  meadow,  un- 
dermined and  overthrew  a  huge  elm, 
so  that  it  fell  across  its  path.  Then, 
as  if  in  mockery  at  any  effort  to  stay 
its  course,  it  cut  a  new  channel,  leav- 
ing a  stretch  of  meadow,  of  about  two 
acres,  on  the  side  of  William  Darell's 
land;  and  then,  like  a  riotous  youth 
returning  from  a  rout,  it  reentered  its 
old  channel  several  rods  farther 
down. 

As  the  deeds  read,  both  men  owned 


to  the  border  of  Plum  Mountain 
brook.  But  two  acres  of  rich  alluvial 
meadow  land  is  a  tempting  acquisi- 
tion to  one's  domain.  The  two  men 
saw  the  change,  and  looked  at  each 
other.  They  said  nothing.  It  had 
never  entered  the  mind  of  either  that 
there  would  be  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  property  that  each  owned. 
There  probably  never  would  have 
been  had  not  other  things  come  in  to 
blind  them  to  a  sense  of  justice.  Both 
were  honest  men.  But  shadows  often 
fall  across  the  sunshine  of  friendships. 
Others  noted  the  change ;  they  talked 
of  it  and  discussed  it  in  the  village 
store.  It  was  a  theme  that  grew,  and 
there  were  many  opinions.  The  law- 
yer, the  doctor,  the  minister,  the 
merchants,  everybody  had  an  opinion. 
They  talked  to  John  Coleman  and 
they  talked  to  William  Darell,  and, 
worst  of  all,  they  were  "all  things  to 
all  men."  The  pity  of  it  all  was — 
alas,  how  often  it  happens  so! — there 
were  those  who  "meddled."  One 
Saturday  night,  when  William  Darell 
had  brought  a  case  of  eggs  to  the  vil- 
lage store,  Lawyer  Meekins  asked  him 
to  come  out  and  have  a  talk. 

"I've  be'n  lookin'  up  ther  title  to 
your  land,  Bill,"  he  began.  "I've 
alius  be'n  interested  in  your  success, 
you  know,  an'  I  see  that  it  reads  that 
the  boundary  line  'tween  you  and 
John  is  the  brook.  Now,  I  don't  want 
ter  meddle,  but  I  want  yer  to  hev 
what's  right.  That's  the  way  the 
deed  reads,  and  that's  the  way  the  law 
will  look  at  it.  Now,  'cordin'  ter  my 
idee,  that  air  change  in  the  brook's 
bed  wouldn't  make  a  mite  o'  differ- 
ence. Might  a  be'n  the  other  way, 
jest  as  like's  not.  Then  I  guess  you'd 
find  that  John  Coleman  ain't  ther  kind 
of  a  milksop  that  'uld  let  you  run 
over  him.  I  an'  some  other  folks  hez 
be'n  afraid  you'd  kinder  let  it  go  and 
hev  a  new  line  run.  But  thar's  ther 
deed,  Bill  Darell ;  that's  law, — an' 
what's  law's  generally  right.  But 
that  ain't  the  whole  on't.  Folks  will 
say  yer  hevn't  any  sense,  ef  you  give 
up  what's  the  genoine  gift  o'  Natur'! 
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An'  I'm  too  good  a  friend  to  yer,  Bill, 
to  want  ter  hev  folks  call  yer  a  fool." 

William  Darell  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  His  answers  had  been  a  series 
of  impatient  grunts,  emphasized  by 
the  rapping  of  his  whip  against  the 
side  of  the  store.  He  went  home 
wretched  that  night.  The  blinding 
work  of  the  lawyer  had  begun.  The 
more  he  thought  the  more  blind  to 
justice  he  became.  But  Lawyer 
Meekins  returned  to  his  home  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  bore  no  evidence 
of  melancholia,  although  his  breath 
savored  strongly  of  barley-corn. 

There  were  others  who  went  to 
John  Coleman.  They  were  better 
men  than  Lawyer  Meekins.  They 
came  as  friends ;  but  they  brought  ex- 
aggerated rumors  of  plans  which  had 
as  yet  not  entered  the  mind  of  his 
friend.  In  the  absence  of  both  men, 
Lawyer  Meekins  said  in  that  informal 
council  chamber,  the  village  store, 
that  "he  hed  given  Bill  Darell  a  bit  o' 
advice  that  he  guessed  he'd  follow,  if 
he  wasn't  a  blamed  fool.  He  had 
never  supposed  he  was.  But  what's 
law  is  law.  Ministers  and  pious  folks 
can  talk  all  they've  a  mind  to ;  but 
when  they  hev  a  chance  to  hide  behind 
the  law,  they're  a  good  sight  gladder 
to  do  so  than  folks  who  don't  profess 
so  much.  Them  two  acres  of  med- 
der  are  as  much  Bill  Darell's  land  as 
if  the'd  be'n  given  to  him." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
think  that  is  justice,"  some  one  ven- 
tured. 

"Course  I  do!  What  do  we  hev 
courts  for,  ef  not  to  maintain  just 
rights?  The  law's  old,  I  tell  you. 
It's  be'n  tested  by  centuries.  Julius 
Caesar  made  some  of  them  laws.  They 
went  to  England,  and  we  brought  'em 
over  with  us  in  the  Mayflower.  I'll 
tell  you,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  law's  law — that's  all." 

People  don't  like  to  argue  with  law- 
yers, even  in  village  stores,  especially 
when  they  smell  the  devil's  incense 
rising  from  the  mouth.  So  those 
really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
two   men   passed  William   Darell   by 


and  inflamed  the  soul  of  his  friend 
with  tales  which  had  not  yet  entered 
the  dreams  of  the  other.  How  often 
the  innocent  and  well  meaning  friend 
becomes  a  vessel  for  harm! 

The  tale  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
tongues  were  only  silent  when  the 
men  were  within  hearing.  They  looked 
sourly  at  each  other  when  they  passed, 
and  when  it  came  to  business  matters, 
which  their  joint  labors  of  the  winter 
had  made  necessary,  they  were  re- 
strained and  surly.  But  their  wives 
had  been  good  friends,  and  they  might 
have  effected  a  peaceful  settlement 
had  not  that  unforeseen  sermon  en- 
tered in  and  spoilt  it  all. 

The  Rev.  Erasmus  Winchell  was 
one  of  those  good  clergymen  who 
serve  their  flocks  with  greater  zeal 
than  sense.  He  had  perceived  the 
rising  storm,  without  distrusting  the 
honesty  of  either  of  the  men.  As  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "That  rascal,  Lawyer 
Meekins,  the  biggest  rummy  and  un- 
branded  scamp  in  this  town,  has  per- 
verted the  mind  of  Mr.  Darell,  so  that 
he  is  doing  wrong  without  being  con- 
scious of  it.  It  would  hardly  do  for 
me  to  talk  to  him  in  his  state  of  mind, 
but  I've  a  sermon  in  mind,  which  I 
think  will  act  as  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters."  It  was  Mrs.  Winchell  who 
said  in  the  meeting  of  the  sewing  so- 
ciety, to  a  friend,  that  "Erasmus  was 
taking  it  a  good  deal  to  heart,"  and 
that  she  "thought  he  would  say  the 
right  word  next  Sunday." 

Meanwhile  the  brook  had  passed 
through  the  riotous  age  of  the  spring- 
time and  had  settled  down  to  that  se- 
dateness  which  characterized  its  prog- 
ress through  the  meadow.  It  glis- 
tened back  to  the  smiling  heavens  and 
laughed  to  itself  in  musical  rippling, 
as  if  pleased  with  the  havoc  it  was 
working. 

The  two  men  drove  to  church  that 
morning,  the  one  by  the  "Cold  Spring 
road,"  and  the  other,  chancing  to  be 
behind,  veered  off  by  "the  Graveyard 
turnpike,"  a  mile  longer,  but  bringing 
him  to  church  in  season.  Just  as  they 
had   chosen   two   pathways   on   their 
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way  to  church,  they  had  divided  in 
real  earnest  after  listening  to  the  dis- 
course. 

The  two  acres  of  meadow,  strewn 
with  the  golden  dots  of  the  cowslips, 
was  the  feeding  ground  for  a  flock  of 
William  Darell's  sheep,  when  the  two 
returned  from  church.  The  wrath 
had  risen  too  far  in  the  minds  of  each 
to  be  kept  longer  from  speech.  Wil- 
liam Darell  had  not  allowed  his  sheep 
to  stray  here  purposely ;  but  the  brook 
no  longer  kept  them  off.  It  was  only 
another  straw  to  be  woven  in  the  mesh 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  John 
Coleman.  "I  reckon  I'll  wait  here  a 
spell,  Marthy,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"I'm  goin'  to  wait  tell  William  comes, 
and  jest  ask  him  a  word  or  two.  If 
you  don't  want  to  stay  you  can  git  out 
and  walk  along  to  the  turn." 

"I  guess  I'll  stay,  John,"  she  said  in 
tearful  earnestness.  They  waited  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  There 
was  not  room  enough  for  William 
Darell  to  pass,  so  he  stopped.  'His 
color  rose  as  he  saw  the  sheep.  Yet 
it  had  not  been  too  late  then,  had  not 
John  Coleman,  in  his  feeling  of  mor- 
tification over  the  sermon,  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet. 

"Folks  has  be'n  tellin'  me,  William 
Darell,  that  you've  decided  to  take 
that  land  over  thar,"  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  whip.  "An'  I  see  youVe 
taken  the  Lord's  day  to  commit  your 
thievery.  Onless  I'm  mistaken,  them's 
your  sheep." 

"They're  mine,  John, — but — " 

"Oh,  you  needn't  try  to  put  on  any- 
thing, William.  Folks  has  said  too 
much  to  me  'bout  your  doin's,  an'  it's 
come  right  from '  Lawyer  Meekins, 
with  whom  you've  be'n  a  conferrin' 
ever  since  the  freshet.  Wall,  you  can 
jest  count  on  me  for  fightin'  you  every 
inch.     Talk  o'  jestice!" 

Still  William  Darell  tried  to  speak. 

"Time's  gone  by  when  I  can  listen 
to  you,  Bill,"  John  continued  hotly. 
"I'd  'a'  trusted  yer  till  kingdom  come; 
but  that  out  thar's  too  much  fer  me. 


Don't  try  to  explain ;  'tain't  no  sort  o' 
use." 

He  drove  on.  From  that  time,  for 
many  weary  months,  they  talked  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  law.  It 
was  a  long  struggle,  and  in  its  devious 
turnings,  in  all  the  heartburnings  and 
tears  of  the  two  wives  of  the  stricken 
families,  the  lawyers  alone  were 
happy.  Lawyer  Meekins  especially, 
as  the  chief  instigator,  wTore  a  con- 
tented and  defiant  mien.  It  would  be 
tiresome  to  enter  into  ahistoryof  it  all. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ma- 
terial affairs  of  John  Coleman  and 
William  Darell  took  a  decided  back- 
ward turn.  It  had  been  but  a  few 
months  since  they  had  celebrated  the 
lifting  of  the  mortgages  from  their 
farms.  The  lands  they  had  come  to 
as  poor,  almost  homeless  boys,  had 
been  theirs  through  dint  of  honest  and 
thrifty  industry.  But  a  few  months 
later,  when  the  bills  of  the  lawyers 
were  presented,  the  pair,  silently  and 
surreptitiously,  applied  for  financial 
aid,  and  their  land  was  their  sole  col- 
lateral. Their  homes  were  no  longer 
happy.  Both  tried  to  put  on  a  grand 
air  and  to  laugh  it  off ;  but  where  there 
is  strife  like  this,  there  is  no  real  hap- 
piness. They  neglected  their  work 
now  and  then  to  watch  each  other.  If 
one  was  seen  to  start  forth  with  gun 
or  fishing  rod,  the  other  soon  followed 
to  look  out  that  there  should  be  no 
trespassing.  Stray  hens  and  sheep 
were  shot.  Their  fences,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  had  never 
been  kept  so  well  mended.  Only 
once  did  they  come  into  contact  with 
each  other.  One  lowery  day  in  June, 
it  came  to  both  that  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  go  out,  with  line  and 
rod,  to  get  a  mess  of  trout.  They 
were  fishing  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
brook.  Coleman  was  sitting  in  silence 
on  his  side  of  the  brook,  patiently 
waiting  for  a  bite,  from  a  "hole"  that 
had  been  a  favorite  with  both  as 
schoolboys.  How  well  they  remem- 
bered the  races  they  used  to  have  to 
get  to  that  part  of  the  brook  first! 
William  Darell  remembered  the  place 
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and  came  with  all  the  stillness  of  the 
practised  fisherman,  stealing  up  and 
throwing  his  line  fr^m  ambush.  The 
gentle  splash  of  his  line  was  the  first 
news  that  John  had  of  his  presence. 
He  looked  up  and  recognized  the  rod 
and  pole.  Without  thinking,  he 
pulled  in  his  line.  In  the  act  the  two 
lines  became  intertwined.  Darell, 
who  had  not  seen  the  cause  of  the  act, 
thought  he  had  a  bite,  and  pulled  with 
all  the  ardor  of  one  anticipating  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  "speckled 
beauty"  tribe.  The  force  of  his  yank 
almost  wrested  the  other's  roa  from 
his  hand.  Then  both  men  rose  and 
faced  each  other.  Their  faces  were 
flushed  and  angry.  A  moment  later, 
they  had  broken  away  from  each 
other, — but  not  without  the  loss  of 
Coleman's  hook.  Some  men  might 
have  laughed  it  off;  but  the  hearts  of 
these  two  men  were  too  hot  with 
wrath  for  that.  It  was  the  end  of  fish- 
ing for  that  day.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  but  both  men  started  for 
home. 

When  Darell  found  the  hook  of  his 
antagonist  he  smiled  bitterly  to  him- 
self. "Guess  I'll  let  this  go  as  an 
omen — a  good  one,  perhaps.  Reckon 
I'll  get  his  pole  next,  an'  that  means 
his  whole  farm.  Folks  tell  him  he's 
foolish ;  fer,  as  Lawyer  Meekins  says, 
law's  law.  But  what's  that  to  me? 
If  he  wants  ter  ruin  himself,  why 
should  I  care?  Folks  say  I'll  win 
every  time  an',  jest  ter  let  him  keep  on 
appealin'.  But  I  wish  the  all-fired 
business  was  cleared  up." 

When  they  returned  home  that  day 
neither  mentioned  the  event, — partly 
because  the  wives  of  both  had  feared 
that  they  might  meet  some  time  and 
come  to  violence,  and  partly  because 
it  was  a  subject  that  was  discussed  but 
little  around  their  firesides.  The  real 
humor  of  the  situation  did  not  come  to 
them  until  many  months  had  passed. 

The  first  decision  may  have  been  a 
substantiation  of  Lawyer  Meekins's 
dictum  that  law  is  law.  The  jury  had 
visited  the  scene  and  had  looked  on 
the  purling  waters  of  the  brook  sing- 


ing to  itself  in  its  new  bed.  Plum 
Mountain  brook  seemed  to  pay  no 
heed  to  them,  but  flowed  earnestly  on, 
just  as  if  it  had  not  eternity  before  it 
for  the  performance  of  its  task.  Then 
the  verdict  had  been  given  in  favor  of 
William  Darell.  The  good  people  of 
Trescott  were  of  course  indignant. 
There  had  been  but  little  sympathy  on 
that  side  of  the  case.  It  was  in  part 
due  to  the  character  of  Lawyer  Mee- 
kins, but  chiefly  it  should  be  accounted 
to  the  innate  sense  of  justice,  which 
was  as  deeply  set  in  their  hearts  as 
the  roots  of  their  pines  in  their  gran- 
ite beds.  Yet  there  was  not  so  much 
criticism  of  William  Darell  as  it  might 
have  been  supposed  there  would  be. 
The  general  impression  was  that  he 
was  a  much  misguided  man. 

Mr.  Coleman's  lawyer  squeezed  his 
hand  in  sympathy.  "I  hope  you  will 
not  let  this  matter  rest  here,  Mr.  Cole- 
man," he  said.  "This  is  a  case  of  fla- 
grant miscarriage  of  rights.  I  want 
to  fight  this  case  out,  and  I  will  make 
it  cost  you  as  little  as  possible.  I  have 
a  personal  interest  in  it.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  think  I  am  a  shyster  lawyer, 
like  my  brother  on  the  other  side  of 
this  case.  Let  me  file  exceptions  and 
make  an  appeal." 

John  Coleman's  heart  was  burning 
with  a  desire  for  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved were  his  rights.  Then  it  would 
never  do  to  submit.  He  knew  what 
people  would  say.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  ridden  over  rough  shod. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Tappan,"  he  said,  "ap- 
peal the  case  by  all  means." 

Lawyer  Meekins  chuckled  when  he 
saw  the  course  events  were  taking. 
His  objections  to  appealing  to  the 
state  supreme  court  were  not  the 
ablest  contributions  of  his  versatile 
gifts  to  the  case.  The  appeal  was 
granted. 

When  John  Coleman  returned  to 
his  home  that  night  his  hardest  task 
was  to  tell  his  good  and  faithful  wife 
of  his  defeat.  She  received  it  in  tear- 
less silence.  During  the  evening  John 
was  busy  over  his  papers  and  accounts, 
which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  at- 
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tention.  When  it  was  time  to  prepare 
for  the  night's  rest,  Martha  Coleman 
came  up  to  him  and,  putting  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

"John,  won't  you  let  this  matter 
drop  now  ?  Are  those  two  acres  worth 
all  this  trouble?  You  are  not  like 
your  old  happy  self.  Oh,  John,  it  is 
all  so  different!  Sometimes  I  look  up 
from  sewing  and  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow. It  almost  seems  as  if  I  might  see 
Lydia  Darell  coming  over  cross-lots 
as  she  used  to.  Then  it  all  comes  over 
me,  and  I  am  heart-sick." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  woman,  Marthy,  an' 
you  can't  understand,"  he  answered 
gently.  "I  know  it's  hard  to  stan', 
Marthy.  But  there's  more'n  them  two 
acres  in  this  matter.  It's  a  principle, 
an'  a  man  must  stan'  up  for  his  rights. 
'Twouldn't  do,  Marthy ;  I  never  could 
hold  my  head  up  down  to  the  village." 

Martha  Coleman's  hands  fell  list- 
lessly at  her  side,  and  she  turned  hope- 
lessly away.  The  mills  must  grind  on. 
The  reign  of  pride  and  unseemly  bit- 
terness must  go  on ;  the  disease  must 
run  its  course. 

The  next  day  John  Coleman  went 
to  the  village  and  faced  his  peers.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  much  sympathy. 
The  Rev.  Erasmus  Winchell  looked 
at  him  wistfully  as  he  entered  the  post 
office ;  but  his  efforts  had  been  too  se- 
verely snubbed  for  him  to  offer  any 
words  now.  But  others  crowded 
around  him  and  told  him  they  were 
glad  that  he  was  going  to  appeal  and 
not  lie  quiet  under  such  a  load  of  in- 
justice. 

"I'll  tell  yer,  John,"  said  one,  "we're 
all  with  yer,  heart  and  soul.  You  just 
stick  it  out,  an'  you'll  find  the  public's 
with  yer!" 

The  weary  months  dragged  on. 
When  haying  time  came  that  year 
William  Darell  cut  the  grass  from  the 
two  acres.  It  had  not  been  touched 
the  year  before,  as  it  became  fallow 
through  the  injunction  of  the  law.  The 
hay  yielded  handsomer  in  conse- 
quence. But  William  Darell  found 
but  little  pleasure  in  the  tons  of  hay 


he  gathered  there.  The  better  part  of 
the  man  within  him  was  rising 
through  the  stress  of  his  angry  pas- 
sions. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring- 
time came  again.  Plum  Mountain 
brook  remained  in  the  same  channel. 
Nature  began  to  move.  The  black 
bears,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  to- 
day in  New  Hampshire,  moved  from 
their  holes ;  the  lambs  came  and  gam- 
bolled over  the  pastures  on  the  up- 
lands ;  Plum  Mountain  looked  less 
frowning,  and  veiled  its  bare  granite 
ledges  in  a  mesh  of  wild  clematis ; 
foxes  stole  forth  for  their  nightly 
maraudings,  and  sometimes  came 
down  from  the  mountain-sides  and 
levied  toll  from  the  farmers.  John 
Coleman  lost  three  lambs  in  one  night, 
and  as  there  were  several  more  he 
feared  he  would  be  visited  often,  as 
long  as  Reynard  or  Bruin  could  find 
the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger. 

One  morning,  when  he  saw  unmis- 
takable signs  of  a  bear,  in  his  foot- 
.  prints,  and  there  were  two  more  lambs 
missing,  he  decided  to  act  at  once. 
There  are  several  methods  of  trapping 
a  bear ;  but  so  seldom  in  these  days 
are  they  called  into  execution,  that 
one  is  likely  to  forget  the  best  way,  or 
to  overdo  it.  John  Coleman  was  thor- 
ough in  whatever  he  undertook.  He 
finally  decided  upon  an  old-fashioned 
bear-trap,  with  a  few  ideas  of  his  own 
mixed  in  with  it.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  famous  bear-pits  in  Switzer- 
land will  readily  understand  his  con- 
trivance. Finding  the  trail  of  the  an- 
imal, he  proceeded  to  work.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  song:  "He  digged  a 
pit,  he  digged  it  deep" ;  but  he  did  not 
"dig  it  for  his  brother,"  nor  into  it  "did 
he  fall  in."  Determined  to  make  sure 
of  his  game,  he  made  it  deeper  than 
was  necessary.  Then  it  was  carefully 
covered  over  with  boughs,  so  that  Bruin 
would  not  suspect.  The  bait  was 
placed  on  two  sides.  John  Coleman 
looked  it  over  wearily  when  he  had  fin- 
ished and,  gathering  up  his  tools, 
walked  home. 
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He  had  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  next  day  William  Darell  told  his 
wife  that  he  "guessed  he  would  go 
cross-lots  to  Hen  Pinkam's." 

"But  you'll  hev  ter  cross  John  Cole- 
man's wood  lot,"  she  answered  with  a 
gasp. 

"Don't  care  if  I  do!"  he  replied  pet- 
ulantly. "  'Tain't  likely  he's  lookin' 
much  fer  me  nowadays.  An'  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  ef  I  stayed  all 
night." 

He  trudged  along  with  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  for  he  had  dropped  into 
the  habit  of  taking  it  with  him  when- 
ever he  started  out  of  the  common 
highways  of  the  town.  As  he  was 
passing  along  through  the  woodland, 
he  could  not  help  admiring  some  of 
the  splendid  timber  that  still  remained 
on  the  Coleman  side  of  the  old  farm. 
Naturally  enough  he  did  not  notice 
the  false  pathway  that  John  Coleman 
had  made  across  his  trap.  But  it  came 
to  him  with  powerful  realization  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  dropping 
and  landed  in  the  hole.  He  looked  up 
and  found  the  edges  were  far  beyond 
his  reach.  The  sun  was  already 
mounting  high  into  the  heavens,  and 
his  only  means  of  escape  would  be  to 
dig  stepping  places  with  his  hands. 
This  he  proceeded  at  once  to  do.  He 
had  worked  about  an  hour  when  all  his 
efforts  were  dashed  by  a  mishap  which 
was  little  short  of  serious.  The  earth 
caved  away,  and  a  good  sized  bowlder 
which  had  been  hidden  away  in  the 
sides  rolled  down  over  the  soft  earth 
and  pinned  him  down.  He  writhed 
and  struggled,  but  he  could  not  free 
his  imprisoned  legs. 

"Guess  I'm  in  for  it,"  he  said.  Then 
it  flashed  over  him  that  he  was  on 
Coleman's  land.  "Jerusalem!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Wonder  if  he's  set  these 
traps  all  over  his  property.  I'd  no  idee 
thet  he'd  gone  so  far  as  that." 

Time  wore  away,  and  his  thoughts 
were  many.  The  case  between  himself 
and  his  neighbor  took  on  a  new  color 
as  he  lay  helpless,  with  only  the  whis- 
pering of  the  pines  above  his  head. 
They  seemed  to  be  talking  to  his  soul, 


and  the  burden  of  their  discourse  was 
different  from  that  which  had  been 
poured  into  his  ears  by  Lawyer 
Meekins  and  his  other  advisers.  The 
time  for  the  disease  of  wrath  was  al- 
most ready  for  the  turning.  "Don't 
know  as  I  blame  him  after  all,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  It  was  long  past 
noon,  and  still  he  saw  no  escape.  He 
had  at  first  feared  the  hour  when  John 
Coleman  would  inevitably  come  ana 
find  him  there.  But  his  legs  were 
painful  now ;  at  first  there  had  been  a 
dull  ache,  but  now  sharp  twinges  were 
sending  their  waves  along  his  nerves, 
and  he  was  sore  all  over.  "Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  us  to 
have  a  little  talk,"  he  said. 

John  Coleman  had  been  breaking 
up  a  piece  of  ground.  "Guess  I'll 
knock  off  early,  an'  go  up  to  the  wood 
lot,  an'  see  ef  that  ar  b'ar  has  hed  his 
supper.  He  wa'n't  down  last  night, 
and  perhaps  he  got  waylaid  on  the 
road,"  he  said  to  Martha,  with  an  ef- 
fort at  facetiousness.  So  about  an 
hour  before  sundown  he  proceeded  to 
the  trap. 

William  Darell's  pain  had  become 
so  great  that  he  had  taken  to  a  sort  of 
low  groaning,  partly  to  keep  himself 
company;  and  occasionally  he  called 
for  help.  John  Coleman  heard  the 
sounds.  "Wall,  I  guess  I've  got  him," 
he  exclaimed.  But  as  he  approached 
he  added,  "I  swan,  that  sounds  human 
like."  Then  he  heard  the  words, 
"Help!  help!" — and  he  recognized 
William  Darell's  voice.  He  hesitated 
a  moment ;  but  the  prisoner  had  heard 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  under- 
brush and,  using  the  old  boyhood 
nickname,  shouted:  "Oh,  Jack!  do 
come  quick ;  this  is  killing  me." 

The  sound  went  right  to  John  Cole- 
man's heart.  For  a  moment  the  old 
feud  was  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  old 
memories.  "Yes,  yes,  Bill,  I'm 
comin'." 

Three  minutes  later,  by  the  help  of 
a  spade  and  vigorous  muscles,  William 
Darell  was  freed,  and  the  two  men 
were  facing  each  other  under  the 
trees.     For  a  moment  there  was  si- 
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lence ;  then  William  Darell  "remem- 
bered his  manners." 

'Thank  yer,  Jack ;  that's  saved  my 
life."  Then  he  put  out  his  hand ;  but 
it  dropped  a  second,  and  he  turned 
away.  Then  an  impulse  beyond  his 
power  to  control  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  again. 
"Say,   Jack,"    he    stammered   with    a 


choking  voice.  "I  don't  care  a  con- 
tinental 'bout  that  land." 

"Guess  I  don't  nuther,  Bill." 

"Then  let's  quit." 

A  flood  of  the  sweet  old  boyish 
manner  came  over  them  in  an  instant. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  at  school  again. 
Only  the  trees  saw  what  happened — 
and  they  never  told. 


IN  THE  PLAY. 

By  Leigh  Gordon  Giltner. 

IN  a  painted  "forest  of  Arden,"  in  the  glare  of  the  garish  light, 
In  doublet  and  hose,  bepowdered  and  rouged,  you  sigh  to  me  night  by 
night ; 
Attuned  to  the  sway  of  your  cadenced  voice  as  a  harp  to  the  wooing  wind, 
I  thrill  at  the  touch  of  your  painted  lips,  for — "I  am  your  Rosalind." 

Could  you  know  that  my  art  in  seeming  was  a  dearer  thing  than  art, 
That  the  love  words  whispered  nightly  spring  straight  from  a  loving  heart ; 
Could  you  know  that  my  soul  speaks  to  you — aye,  soul  and  spirit  and 

mind, — 
When  I  gaze  deep  into  your  eyes  and  breathe,  "And  I  am  your  Rosalind!" 

To  you  'tis  a  vain  dissembling,  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  day ; 

And  the  words  that  your  voice  makes  music,  but  the  dull,  dead  lines  of  a 

play. 
Little  you  care  for  the  woman  you  woo,  save  as  a  foil  designed 
To  prove  your  skill  as  a  lover;  yet — "I  am  your  Rosalind." 


I  merge  in  the  player  the  woman.     The  actress  good  at  her  art 

Must  needs  look  well  to  each  glance  and  tone,  must  needs  play  still  a  part, 

Tho'  the  woman's  soul  that  must  else  be  dumb — aye,  soul  and  spirit  and 

mind, — 
Cry  to  your  soul  in  another's  words:  "And  I  am  your  Rosalind!" 


THE  GYPSY  MOTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  Fletcher   Osgood. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Gypsy  Moth  Committee  for  the  originals  from  which  the  illustrations  used  in  this  article 

were  made. 


IN  a  region  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding Boston  and  a  tract  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles 
lying  northerly,  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle in  behalf  of  foliage  has  been 
waged  for  the  past  ten  years  of  a  sort 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Provided  the  money  to  support  it 
lasted,  the  combat  has  gone  on 
through  all  the  months  of  all  these 
years,  from  January  to  January,  by 
methods  varying  with  the  season  and 
with  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  enemy.  This  enemy  is  the  gypsy 
moth,  a  pest-insect  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  introduced  into  Massa- 
chusetts by  a  French  scientist  in  1868. 
The  purpose  of  this  savant  was  inno- 
cent, if  not  laudable,  for  he  hoped  to 
breed  the  moth  of  the  silkworm  with 
the  gypsy  moth  and  so  produce  a 
hybrid  fitted  alike  to  flourish  in  our 
climate,  as  the  silkworm  does  not, 
and  to  spin  marketable  silk,  as  the 
gypsy  moth  cannot. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  was  little 
hope  in  the  scheme,  which  utterly 
failed,  and  considering  the  danger  en- 
tailed it  should  have  been  sternly 
checked  at  the  very  start  by  law.  It 
was  however  tried  by  the  savant  in  the 
Glenwood  region  of  Medford,  and  in 
1870  what  might  have  been  expected 
happened.  Many  gypsy  moths  in 
the  caterpillar  stage  escaped  alive 
from  their  fragile  netted  confines  and, 
slowly  spreading,  became  in  time  first 
a  nuisance  and  then  a  terror,  not  only 
to  the  Glenwood  neighborhood,  then 
quite  wild  and  wooded,  but  to  all 
Medford  and  its  neighbor  towns,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  state — menacing 
also,  on  the  chance  of  spreading  un- 
checked, the  foliage  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. 
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The  insect  had  not  increased  to 
the  proportion  of  a  manifest  nuisance 
much  before  1881,  and  was  not  looked 
upon  as  extremely  formidable  by  rea- 
son of  its  numbers  until  about  1889. 
This  slow  increase  was  probably  due 
to  accidental  fires  common  in  the 
brush  lot  in  which  the  caterpillars 
mainly  fed  at  first,  to  insectivorous 
birds  (not  then  mobbed  out  by  the 
English  sparrow),  to  parasitic  and 
preying  insects,  and  especially  to  the 
hard  conditions  of  a  new  climate, 
which  only  the  few  "fittest"  survived. 

What  happened  in  1889,  and  even 
before,  is  best  set  forth  in  "The  Gypsy 
Moth  Danger,"  an  official  document 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  board  having  the 
warfare  against  the  moth  in  charge. 
The  board,  through  its  special  com- 
mittee on  "The  Gypsy  Moth,  Insects 
and  Birds,"  thus  states  the  case: 
"Those  citizens  of  Medford  who  first 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest 
on  their  property  relate  the  most 
alarming  experiences.  They  tell  of 
shrubbery  and  flowers  ruined ;  of  gar- 
dens despoiled  of  corn,  small  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  of  fruit,  shade  and 
forest  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage 
and  finally  destroyed ;  of  homes  filthy 
with  the  pest ;  of  trees,  houses,  fences 
and  walls  covered  with  the  trooping 
battalions  of  caterpillars  ;  of  the  stench 
arising  from  the  crowding  masses ;  of 
the  crawling  of  the  disgusting  crea- 
tures into  their  houses,  where  they 
swarmed  on  house  plants,  crept  into 
closets,  upon  the  persons  of  the  in- 
mates and  even  into  the  beds ;  of  the 
people's  unavailing  efforts  to  check 
the  march  of  the  ravening  host  with 
fire,  hot  water  and  coal  oil,  in  spite  of 
which  the  pest  grew  worse  year  by 
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year,  until  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
town  authorities.  The  town  not  being 
able  to  cope  with  it,  the  state  in  1890 
was  appealed  to  for  aid,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  forces  of  the  state  had 
worked  a  year  that  the  course  of  the 
moth  was  even  checked." 

A  paid  State  Commission  assumed 
the  work  of  combating  the  pest  in 
1890.  It  was  then  thought  that  the 
moth  had  spread  from  Medford  into 
but  few  towns ;  that  the  large  forested 
tracts  in  and  about  Medford  were  lit- 
tle if  any  infested,  and  that  extermina- 
tion might  not  prove  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  commission  was  abolished 
in  1 89 1  and  the  work  put  in  charge  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  immediately  took 
steps  to  ascertain  how  far  the  moth 
had  spread.  If  it  had  infested  a  large 
portion  of  the  state,  including  exten- 
sive forested  tracts,  the  effort  to  exter- 
minate it  would  certainly  be  hopeless ; 
if  it  was  still  confined  to  a  limited  dis- 
trict, extermination  by  fitting  methods 
followed  up  persistently  might  prove 
a    possibility,    perhaps    a    probability. 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    AT    MALDEN. 

The  board  sent  scouts  out  to  determine 
this,  confining  their  inspective  work 
mainly  to  the  neighborhood  of  trav- 
elled highways.  The  result  was  not 
on  the  whole  extremely  discouraging. 
The  scouting  revealed  no  gypsy  moth 
infestation  south  of  the  Brighton  dis- 
trict of  Boston,  none  further  west  than 
Waltham,    none    further    north    than 


Beverly ;  easterly,  the  ocean  limited 
the  pest.  The  cities  and  towns  then 
found  infested  were  Boston  in  its 
Brighton,  Charlestown  and  East  Bos- 
ton districts ;  Cambridge,  Watertown, 
Waltham,  Belmont,  Somerville,  Ever- 
ett, Chelsea,  Winthrop,  Revere,  Mai- 
den, Medford,  Arlington,  Lexington, 
Winchester,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  Sau- 
gus,  Lynn,  Swampscott,  Marblehead, 
Salem,  Peabody,  Lynnfield,  Wake- 
field, Reading,  Woburn  and  Beverly. 
Since  then  colonies  of  gypsy  moths, 
some  of  them  formidable,  have  been 
found  in  Manchester,  Danvers,  Bur- 
lington, Lincoln,  Weston,  Brookline, 
Georgetown  and  Newton,  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Boston,  including- 
Franklin  Park  and  Dorchester.  From 
the  apparent  age  of  some  of  these  col- 
onies it  seems  probable  that  the  scout 
of  1 89 1  by  untrained  employees  did 
not  reveal  all  the  infestation  then  exist- 
ing outside  the  limits  which  their  ex- 
amination nominally  determined. 

Here  I  may  properly  answer  a 
question  which  will  have  occurred  to 
many  readers:  Why  should  it  be 
thought  possible  to  determine  the 
bounds  of  the  habitat  of  an  insect 
which  presumably  flies  and  crawls  at 
will  over  all  ordinary  boundaries, 
wherever  it  finds  food  satisfactory  and 
climate  acceptable?  The  answer  is 
this:  The  gypsy  moth  exists,  like  all 
moths  and  butterflies,  in  the  four 
forms ;  ovum  or  egg,  larva  or  cater- 
pillar, pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  imago 
or  perfect  insect,  which  ordinarily  is 
winged.  Now  the  female  imago  of 
the  gypsy  moth  (the  egg  bearer), 
though  her  wings  appear  strong  and 
ample,  does  not  fly.  The  gypsy  larva 
or  caterpillar,  which  is  the  only  form 
of  the  moth  that  does  actual  destruc- 
tive work,  is  sluggish,  not  ordinarily 
migrating  on  purpose  very  far  from 
its  birth-ground.  Since  neither  the 
egg  nor  the  pupa  are  locomotive,  it 
follows  that  the  gypsy  moth  in  all  its 
stages  is  by  preference  a  sendentarv 
insect,  unapt  of  its  own  volition  to 
travel  far  or  fast.  Hence  the  hope 
that   by   working  wisely   and   rapidly 
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Female  with  wings  spread. 
Female  with  wings  folded. 
Male  with  wings  spread. 
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4.  Male  with  wings  folded. 

5.  Pupa. 

6,  7.     Caterpillars  full  grown. 


S.     Cluster  of  eggs  on  bark. 

9.     Several  eggs  enlarged. 

10.     One  egg  greatly  enlarged. 
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and  hard  the  moth  might  be  as  it  were 
incarcerated  within  the  district  out- 
lined by  the  scouting  of  1891,  there 
retained  and  there  extirpated.  In  the 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  board 
began  its  clearing  work  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  known  infested  district 
and  worked  inward  from  all  sides  to- 
ward the  centre,  meanwhile  doing  all 
that  it  could  toward  extirpating  the 
moth  within  the  centre.  The  board 
must  be  credited  with  making  a  vig- 
orous and  intelligent  effort  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  greatly  to  be 
desired  but  extraordinarily  difficult 
feat,  but,  handicapped  from  year  to 
year  by  long  delays  and  heavy  reduc- 
tions attending  the  legislative  grants, 
it  could  not  do  the  work  as  it  had 
meant  to  do  it.  As  a  re- 
sult the  caterpillars  in- 
creased to  frightful  swarms 
within  the  central  forests, 
defoliating  many  acres  of 
woodland  and  killing 
trees,  and  were  carried  out 
into  cleared  territory  rein- 
ifesting  it. 

1  As  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  legislative  delay 
may  be  mentioned  the  en- 
forced discontinuance  of 
the  gypsy  moth  field  work 
for  three  months  in  1895, 
pending  an  appropriation 
,by  the  Legislature.  This 
delay  was  especially  disas- 
trous to  the  progress  of 
extermination,  as  the  lapse 
of  the  spring  field  work  re- 
sulted in  a  consequent 
great  multiplication  and 
scattering  abroad  of  the 
moth. 

A  determined  and  large- 
ly successful  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  board 
during  the  past  two  years 
,to  rescue  these  central  re- 
gions and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  its  full  duty  by 
the  outer  infested  towns. 
Appropriations  larger  than 
any    before    granted    have 


enabled  the  board  to  do  this  work  with 
an  approximation  to  thoroughness ; 
and  great  tracts  in  the  woods  of  Sau- 
gus,  Medford  and  elsewhere,  once 
alive  with  the  pest,  have  been  so  nearly 
cleared  that  at  the  close  of  1899  the 
gypsy  moth  was  hard  to  find  there. 
Meanwhile,  however,  new  gypsy 
moth  colonies  have  been  found  in 
these  two  years  in  Manchester, 
Georgetown  and  Newton. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  accidental 
transportation  of  caterpillars  (largely 
by  vehicle)  as  the  main  method  of 
gypsy  moth  dissemination.  It  appears 
that  many  gypsy  caterpillars  were 
thus  distributed  in  1889  and  other 
years    of   the    moth's    greatest    abun- 
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dance,  and  not  a 
few     well-known 
colonies  of  gypsy 
moths   and   some 
perhaps  as yet un- 
known may  have 
originated      from 
them.     A  robust 
gypsy    caterpillar 
was     accidentally 
carried     on     the 
clothing     of     an 
official  from  Lin- 
coln to  the  State 
House  in  Boston 
in     1897,    and 
doubtless     might 
have  been  carried 
much  further  be- 
fore detection  or 
removal.  Swamp- 
scott    appears    to 
have      been      in- 
fested from  Med- 
ford    by   the   fre- 
quent    passage     of    a     vehicle     con- 
veying caterpillar  strays  between  the 
two  localities.     Manchester  was  very 
probably  infested  from  Lynn  by  similar 
means;  and  I  vividly  remember  that 
when    one    of    Boston's    well-known 
senators  came  out  of  what  was  then 
known    as    the    Saugus    River    gypsy 
moth  colony  in  Saugus,  to  which  he 
had  paid,  under  my  guidance,  a  visit 
of  inspection,  I  found  upon  his  ample 
coat    a    sluggish    gypsy    caterpillar. 
Now      gypsy      imagos      and      eggs 
abounded    in    that    colony    then,    and 
gypsy  pupae  were  by  no  means  absent, 
but  the  season  of  gypsy  caterpillars 
had  long  passed,  and  they  had  become 
so    rare    that    the    senator    at    least 
seemed  thus  to  have  removed  one  of 
the  only  two  caterpillars  of  the  species 
that  we  had  discovered  in  the  colony 
that  day!     He  might,  but  for  the  in- 
spection that  revealed  it,  have  carried 
it  to  Boston  or  beyond. 

Accidental  transportation  of  the 
gypsy  moth  in  caterpillar  form, 
though  it  may  be  effected  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  has  the  saving  feature 
in  it  that  the  gypsy  moth  multiplies  only 


CATERPILLAR  FEEDING  ON  AN  APPLE  TREE  BRANCH. 

by  mating;  unmated  gypsy  strays 
thus  die  out  without  successors,  and 
accidentally  transported  gypsy  cater- 
pillars must  be  of  the  two  sexes  and 
dropped  in  proximity  in  order  that 
harm  may  come  of  dissemination. 
If,  as  appears,  the  gypsy  moth  is  still 
confined  to  a  comparatively  limited 
area  this  "saving  clause"  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  explaining  the  fact. 
The  investigations  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  have  shown  that 
in  most  cases  the  establishment  of 
gypsy  moth  colonies  was  apparently 
dependent  on  more  than  one  transpor- 
tation of  caterpillars  to  the  same  local- 
ity. In  a  word,  the  gypsy  moth  in  its 
spread  has  been  largely  directed 
by  regular  vehicular  traffic  over 
roads  from  the  heart  of  the  in- 
fested district.  Even  pleasure  driving, 
when  constant  between  an  infested 
locality  and  one  outside,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  colony.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
this  traffic  does  not  go  very  far  from 
the  centre,  and  the  gypsy  moth  has 
not,  as  we  believe,  gone  very  far  in 
thirty  years.     The  egg  clusters  of  the 
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gypsy  moth  remain  in  nature,  alive, 
unhatched  and  subject  to  possible  re- 
moval from  August  to  April  inclusive, 
of  every  year.  They  have  been  found 
upon  an  immense  variety  of  natural 
and  artificial  objects,  and  constitute  a 
menace  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  taken  great 
pains  to  prevent  egg  transportation ; 
thorough  cutting  and  burning  of  in- 
fested growths  being  among  the  most 
effective  of  its  methods. 

In  May,  1897,  a  discovery  was 
made  which  sadly  complicated  the 
problem  of  extermination.  In  this 
discovery  I  happened  to  be  closely 
concerned,  in  the  following  way.  At 
that  time,  among  numerous  other  du- 
ties, I  frequently  attended  to  com- 
plaints from  citizens  who  feared  that 
they  had  found  the  gypsy  moth  upon 
their  property.  I  examined  one  day  a 
small  estate  in  Somerville,  finding  no 
trace  of  the  gypsy  moth  about  it. 
Members  of  the  family  occupying  the 
estate  assured  me,  however,  that  they 
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had  been  troubled  by  a  strange  cater- 
pillar which  had  assailed  their  pear 
trees  and  those  only.  They  had  de- 
stroyed these  caterpillars  extensively 
by  burning,  and  were  unable  to  show 
me  a  single  living  one.  They  pointed 
out,  however,  the  then  novel  sight  of 
a  grayish  web  or  "nest"  affixed  to  the 
extremity  of  a  twig  near  the  apex  of 
a  pear  tree.  "See  there,"  they  said. 
"The  caterpillars  came  from  nests  like 
this."  The  assistant  entomologist  of 
the  gypsy  moth  department  was  un- 
able on  the  meagre  data  I  could  fur- 
nish him  to  identify  this  caterpillar 
then,  and  even  when  I  sent  him  a  bot- 
tle of  these  pear  foliage  eating  cater- 
pillars, which  all  at  once  came  into 
evidence  in  Somerville  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  again  nonplussed.  The 
caterpillars  were  then  sent  to  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Amherst,  where 
they  were  at  last  identified  as  the 
larvae  of  that  dreaded  European 
scourge,  the  brown-tail  moth,  a  crea- 
ture   introduced    here   years    ago,    as 
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now  seems  probable,  on  greenery 
brought  from  Europe  into  Somerville. 
This  insect,  so  far,  preys  with  us  by 
preference  on  the  pear  tree,  though  it 
also  assails  a  great  variety  of  other 
vegetation.  Its  extermination  by  man 
is  beyond  hope,  for  the  egg-bearing 
female  moth  is  a  swift,  strong  flyer, 
and  this  fresh  invader  has  already 
spread  far  beyond  its  limits  at  the  first. 
Indeed  by  the  time  this  article  is  read 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  brown- 
tail  moth  may  be  found  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts.* The  state,  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  called  upon  to  fight  this  pest, 
supported  by  a  small  appropriation 
deducted  from  that  asked  for  the 
gypsy  moth  work,  and  has  done  what 
it  could  to  reduce  it  in  Somerville  and 
Cambridge  (where  it  had  become  a 
veritable  scourge)  and  elsewhere,  as 
means  and  opportunity  have  offered. 
The  caterpillar  of  the  brown-tail 
moth  has  one  peculiarity  rendering  it 
more  offensive  than  the  gypsy  cater- 
pillar. This  is  the  poisonous  effect  of 
its  hairs  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  human  skin.  Any  person 
can  test  the  nettle-like  action  of  these 
hairs  by  handling  a  brown-tail  cater- 
pillar or  two,  although  the  experiment 
for  some  persons  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  try,  positively  dangerous  results 
having  come  of  human  contact  with 
these  insects.  The  brown-tail  hiber- 
nates as  a  caterpillar.  When  the  cool 
days  of  autumn  fairly  set  in  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  brown-tail  which,  hatch- 
ing in  August,  have  not  by  any  means 
acquired  their  full  growth,  gather  to- 
gether within  tough  coated,  well  lined 
webs  or  nests  affixed  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  twigs,  and  there,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  woodch Licks,  they  remain 
torpid  through  the  rest  of  autumn,  all 
of  winter,  and  some  of  the  coldest  por- 
tion of  spring,  emerging  before  the 
leaves  develop.  They  devour  the  un- 
folding buds  and,  as  the  leaves  come, 
feed   upon   them   till   well   into  June, 

*This  prediction  has  proven  true.  The  brown-tail 
moth  was  found  in  December,  1899,  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
just  over  the  Massachusetts  line,  by  an  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Agriculture. 


when  they  change  to  chrysalides,  then 
to  the  winged  imagos,  which  soon 
perish,  leaving  behind  the  fertile  eggs 
to  hatch  into  larvae,  which  feed  briefly 
and  hibernate  as  we  have  said.  It  is 
as  hibernators  that  the  state  has 
mainly  fought  them  hitherto  by  cut- 
ting off  and  burning  their  inhabited 
nests. 

While  no  hope  of  exterminating  the 
brown-tail  moth  is  entertained  by 
practical  science,  the  insect,  excepting 
when  it  hibernates  on  very  high  trees, 
may  be  readily  controlled  by  individ- 
ual owners  and  tenants.  These  have 
only  to  remove  with  pole-shears  and 
then  burn  the  conspicuous  inhabited 
webs  of  hibernation  exposed  at  the 
ends  of  twigs  all  through  the 
leafless  season.  I  say  the  in- 
sect may  thus  readily  be  con- 
trolled, not  that  it  will  be.  In  or 
about  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  for 
instance,  I  have  seen  little  orchards  of 
short  pear  trees  loaded  with  brown- 
tail  webs,  as  if  they  bore  a  heavy  crop 
of  withered  fruit,  which  the  occupants 
or  owners,  at  no  expense  to  speak  of, 
could  readily  have  cleared,  but  which 
they  chose  to  totally  neglect,  thus 
leaving  to  destruction  their  own  and 
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their  neighbors'  foliage.  Such  inci- 
dents are  typical  of  a  prevailing  mood. 
Allowing  for  many  exceptions,  we 
must,  I  think,  admit  that  the  average 
owner  or  occupant  of  an  estate  is  in- 
disposed to  clear  it  of  the  brown-tail, 
even  though  the  law  requires  that  he 
shall.  Whatever  is  effectually  done 
against  the  brown-tail  moth  in  future 
— and  we  may  well  fear  serious 
trouble  from  it,  especially  if  it  invades 
our  forests — will  probably  be  done 
mainly  either  by  towns  and  cities,  by 
the  state  or  by  the  nation,  although  I 
should  favor  any  rational  measure 
likely  to  stimulate  the  co-operative  ac- 
tivity of  individuals. 

Turning  from  this  most  serious 
handicap  to  gypsy  moth  extermina- 
tion,— for  funds  imperatively  needed 
in  the  gypsy  moth  work  have  been 
diverted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
brown-tail, — let  us  look  at  the  specific 
methods  used  by  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  its  herculean  struggle  with 
the  gypsy  moth. 

In  January,  February,  March  and 
the  greater  part  of  April,  the  gypsy 
moth  is  in  the  egg,  unhatched. 
Throughout  this  season  egg-killing  is 
followed    wherever    brushy    forest    is 
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generally  infested  with  the  hardy, 
tenacious  egg  clusters.  The  brush 
and  worthless  trees  are  cut  and 
burned,  and  if  the  sound  trees  are  not 
valuable    enough    to   make   their    de- 


struction (as  in  the  case  of  park  and 
other  highly  valued  land)  impracti- 
cable as  a  measure  of  economy,  these 
too,  in  very  badly  infested  places,  are 
for  the  most  part  felled  and  burned. 
Extensive  burning  of  badly  infested 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  wild  land  is  a 
prime  necessity  in  ridding  such  lands 
of  the  gypsy  pest,  and  the  board  leans 
more  and  more  to  the  extensive  use  of 
fire.  But  even  with  the  most  thor- 
ough burning,  including  the  use  of 
machines  that  concentrate  the  intense 
heat  of  an  oil  spray  upon  and  within 
walls,  stone  heaps,  crevices  and  other 
shelters  for  the  eggs,  it  is  found  that 
some  egg  clusters  are  hidden  beyond 
the  reach  of  fire  and  even  it  may  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  unignited  oil, 
which,  sprayed  into  walls,  stone  heaps 
and  the  like,  kills  all  the  eggs  it  finds 
and  saturates.  These  undestroyed 
eggs  hatch  into  caterpillars  in  the 
spring;  and  since  the  struggle  of  the 
board  is  for  extermination,  these  sur- 
viving pests  must  if  possible  be  got 
rid  of.  To  bring  about  extirpation  in 
badly  infested  woods,  a  few  living 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  general  de- 
struction are  left  standing.  To  the 
leaves  of  these,  since  no  other  avail- 
able foliage  remains,  the 
gypsy  caterpillars  resort 
for  food.  The  gypsy 
caterpillar,  except  when 
quite  young,  is  by  prefer- 
ence a  night  feeder,  avoid- 
ing sunlight.  Around  the 
trunks  of  these  trees  bur- 
lap bands  are  tied,  which 
afford  enticing  shade  for 
the  well-grown  caterpillars 
as  they  descend  from 
feeding  on  the  leaves. 
Here  they  rest  through  the 
day  and  here  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  gypsy 
i  moth  gangs  on  their 
rounds.  Sticky  circlets  of 
insect  lime  are  also  sometimes  used 
to  seize  the  caterpillars  in  their  ascent 
of  the  trees,  but  for  various  practical 
reasons  insect  lime  does  not  compare 
in  the  extent  of  its  use  with  the  burlap. 
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Cutting  and  burning,  with  egg  kill- 
ing by  hand,  whenever  this  last 
method  seems  the  best,  go  on  till  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May,  when  the 
eggs  hatch,  and  somewhat  later,  for 
one  of  the  best  times  for  burning  is 
when  the  gypsy  caterpillars  are  young 
and  tender.  They  then,  and  indeed  at 
any  stage,  yield  far  more  readily  to 
flame  than  do  the  unhatched  egg  clus- 
ters encased,  as  these  are,  in  buff 
felted  down  quite  like  the  fibre  of  as- 


bestos. The  gypsy  moth  caterpillars 
do  not  come  down  in  quantity  to  the 
burlaps  before  June,  but  largely  re- 
main through  the  days  of  May  among 
the  foliage  they  feed  upon. 

May  is  perhaps  par  excellence  the 
month  for  spraying  foliage  with  poi- 
son. Arsenate  of  lead,  a  special  poison 
suggested  by  a  chemist  in  the  employ 
of  the  board,  is  used  in  the  spraying ; 
for  Paris  green,  London  purple  and 
indeed  most  ordinary  poisons  which 
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have  proved  efficient  against  other  in- 
sects are  ineffective  in  the  combat 
with  the  gypsy  moth.  The  trees  in 
every  infested  district  in  town  and 
country  are  customarily  bound  with 
burlap  before  June,  and  through 
June,  July  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
August,  the  field  force  is  principally 
occupied  in  killing  the  gypsy  pest 
found  under  these  burlap  bands. 
Through  May,  June  and  mainly 
through  the  first  half  of  July,  the  pest 


exists  in  caterpillar  form.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  the  caterpillars  begin 
rapidly  to  change  to  molasses  colored 
chrysalids  or  pupse,  often  using  the 
burlap  for  pupation.  During  the  first 
half  of  August,  the  winged  imagos 
emerge  from  the  pupa  condition, 
leaving  the  pupa  skins  empty.  The 
female  moths,  ample  as  their  wings 
appear,  are  too  heavy  with  eggs  at 
emergence  to  permit  these  wings  to 
carry  them  in  flight,  and  as  soon  as 
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the  female  imago  has  laid  her  eggs, — 
always  quite  near  her  birth-ground, — 
she  drops  a  dead  and  empty  shell  to 
the  ground.  The  male  imagos  also 
live  but  a  short  season.  Neither  male 
nor  female  imago  is  provided  with 
apparatus  for  feeding;  consequently 
the  imago  lives  its  short  term  of  life 
upon  whatever  stock  of  vitality  it  has, 
eating  nothing.  Although  the  pretty 
"innocent  appearing"  female  imago 
moves  only  by  a  crawl — and  not  far 
then — the  male  is  a  swift  flyer,  and  a 
tract  heavily  infested  with  female  ima- 
gos invariably  swarms  also  with  dusky 
males,  flitting  erratically  among  them. 
The  field  force  kills  the  caterpil- 
lars and  pupae  by 
crushing  or  cut-  HHUHHW^./ 
ting.  The  eggs 
cannot  be  thus  de- 
stroyed. Burlap- 
ping,  as  here  de- 
scribed, has  been 
held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective 
methods  which  the 
board  can  use 
against  this  pest ; 
yet  it  has  its  signal 
disadvantages 
which  must  be 
met  by  many  sup- 
plementary de- 
vices. In  dull,  wet 
weather,  when  the 
foliage  is  thick 
and  sunlight  mod- 
erate, as  for  in- 
stance during  the 
wet  summers  of 
1897  and  1898, 
even  well  grown 
caterpillars  stay  up 
in  quantity  among 
the  foliage,  refus- 
ing to  take  shelter 
in  the  burlap. 
Again,  where 
gypsy  caterpillars 
abound,  the  bur- 
lap as  ordinarily 
used  affords  slight 


shelter  for  the  hosts  which  from  sheer 
lack  of  room  under  its  folds  throng 
elsewhere  on  the  tree.  Again,  a 
shady  cavity  up  a  tree  is  on  the  av- 
erage more  tempting  to  the  caterpil- 
lars than  the  burlap  is ;  and  although 
by  observing  gypsy  caterpillars 
marked  with  vermilion  the  assistant 
entomologist  has  perhaps  shown  the 
probability  that  the  burlap  sooner  or 
later  attracts  the  great  majority  of 
caterpillars  feeding  on  any  given  tree, 
I  think  there  may  be  cases  where  at 
least  a  few  caterpillars  from  season  to 
season  refuse  the  burlap  altogether  and 
propagate  in  some  convenient  shelter 
in     the     neighborhood     even     when 
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weather  conditions  favor  a  burlap 
visitation.  Possibly  the  finding  of 
occasional  caterpillar  strays  from 
season  to  season  in  regions  which  it 
would  seem  should  have  been  wholly 
freed  from  the  pest  may  be  in  part  ac- 
counted for  upon  this  supposition. 

After  the  caterpillars  have  changed 
to  pupae,  they  are  killed  by  the  moth 
force  as  before,  and  when  the  eggs  are 
laid,  which  happens  mostly  in  August, 
the  burlap  is  removed  and  burned  ;  and 
then,  throughout  the  autumn,  the 
eggs,  laid  elsewhere  than  under  bur- 
lap, are  sought  in  town  and  country  in 
the  innumerable  situations  that  invite 
them.  These  include  fences,  walls,  the 
sides  and  bases  of  houses,  the  limbs 
and  trunks  of  trees,  bowlders,  house- 
hold material  stored  out  of  doors, 
wood  piles  and  rubbish,  as  well  as  the 
ground  and  cavities  in  the  ground. 
Wherever  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  infestation  permit  it,  the  work  of 
egg  destruction  should  be  done  by 
wholesale  burning  or  by  cold  spraying 
with  oil ;  but  an  immense  extent  of 
residential  and  other  property  admit- 
ting  no    such    treatment   is    painfully 


scrutinized  by  the  force,  and  the  dis- 
covered egg  clusters  are  hand-killed 
by  saturation  from  brushes  loaded 
with  creosote  or  petroleum  waste. 
With  the  falling  leaves  comes  the  au- 
tumn "scout"  to  determine  the  limit 
and  extent  of  infestation.  So  goes 
the  work  to  January,  when  it  starts 
again  upon  the  course  already  out- 
lined. 

Such  is  the  life  of  the  gypsy  moth 
worker, — combating  the  pest  with 
axe  and  brush  hook,  chemicals  and 
flame,  with  knife  and  spatula  and 
crushing  palm,  in  all  weathers  and  all 
seasons,  called  it  may  be  to  make  of 
his  working  ground  a  veritable 
slaughter  pen,  wherein  the  devastat- 
ing •  pests  are  flung  by  brimming 
bushels  into  trenches,  like  the  dead  in 
battle,  or  again  put  to  the  finer  work 
of  saving  useful  trees  from  gypsy 
devastation  by  the  art  of  the  pruner 
and  the  cavity  closer,  or  taxing  his 
eyes  to  find  out  if  he  may  the  last 
remnant  of  infestation  in  some  diffi- 
cult region  almost  pest-free. 

With  all  this  multiform  labor,  what 
has  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
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Agriculture  actu- 
ally brought  about 
in  these  years  of 
warfare  with  the 
gypsy  moth ;  and 
is  there  rational 
hope  that  its  splen- 
did purpose  of 
absolute  extirpa- 
tion will  really  be 
accompl  i  s  h  e  d? 
These  are  crucial 
questions,  to  be 
answered  with  a 
simple  endeavor  to 
get  at  the  truth. 

First,  then,  let  it 
be  said  that  if  the 
consensus  of  eco- 
nomic-en t  o  m  o- 
logic  opinion  in 
America  is  to  be 
taken  as  decisive, 
the  board  has  set- 
tled the  question 
for  us  up  to  the 
present  time.  At 
the  end  of  1898, 
the  territory  which 
had  been  more  or 
less  infested  was 
made  up  of  Man- 
chester, Salem, 
Beverly,  Peabody,  Danvers,  Marble- 
head,  Swampscott,  Lynn,  Lynnfield, 
Wakefield,  Saugus,  Revere,  Maiden, 
Melrose,  Nahant,  Stoneham,  Reading, 
Woburn,  Burlington,  Waltham,  Lex- 
ington, Winchester,  Arlington,  Med- 
ford,  Somerville,  Everett,  Chelsea, 
Winthrop,  Cambridge,  Belmont, 
Watertown,  Weston,  Lincoln,  Boston 
and  Brookline.  No  portion  of  this 
great  tract  is  to-day  believed  to  be 
heavily  and  generally  infested,  except 
a  region  at  the  centre  made  up  chiefly 
of  Medford,  Maiden  and  Everett.  A 
good  share  of  this  heavily  infested 
central  region  is  forested,  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  it  is  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Park  reserve.  Towns 
and  important  districts  once  infested 
by  the  gypsy  moth,  in  which  no  in- 
festation was  discovered  in  i8qq,  were 
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Beverly,  Danvers  and  the  Brighton 
and  Charlestown  districts  of  Boston. 
In  Marblehead  no  form  of  the  gypsy 
moth  was  found  in  1898,  except  a 
single  caterpillar.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped,  but  hardly  to  be  believed,  that 
the  gypsy  moth  is  really  exterminated 
from  all  the  above  places. 

Portions  of  the  woods  of  North 
Saugus  not  far  from  the  chain  of 
ponds  included  in  the  Lynn  Park  sys- 
tem, which  I  saw  literally  loaded 
down  with  the  pest-caterpillar  in 
1897, — the  force  then  slaughtering 
them  by  wholesale, — were  so  freed  by 
1898  that  in  that  year's  report  the  field 
director  is  enabled  to  assert  the 
gypsy  moth  to  be  rare  in  the  Saugus 
woods. 

To  put  the  matter  more  definitely, 
— in    1897    there    were    taken    under 
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122,000  burlaps  in  the  North  Saugus 
woods  about  3,523,000  gypsy  cater- 
pillars. Under  double  the  number  of 
burlaps,  there  were  taken  in  North 
Saugus  in  1898  but  about  297,000 
caterpillars.  That  comparatively  few 
caterpillars  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  North  Saugus  burlap  workers  of 
1898  is  cheerfully  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  gypsy  egg  clusters 
were  discovered  in  North  Saugus, 
during  the  cool  weather  scout  of  that 
year.  In  the  Medford  woods,  through 
the  summer  season  of  1898,  the  gypsy 
caterpillars  were  killed  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers  that  an  estimate  could 
hardly  be  made  of  them.  The  figures, 
however,    based     upon     egg    clusters 


found,  seem  to  show  that  a  reduction 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  was 
then  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  moth 
in  the  Medford  woods,  and  the  field 
director  in  his  report  of  1898  stated 
that  where  there  had  been  thousands 
of  egg  clusters  on  the  trees  in  the 
Medford  woods  in  1897,  scarcely  a 
cluster  could  be  found  there  by  the 
force  in  1898.  Similar  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  cutting,  burn- 
ing and  other  means  in  the  woodlands 
of  other  towns. 

Swampscott  perhaps  illustrates  the 
efficacy  of  this  work  more  clearly 
than  most  other  places.  No  infesta- 
tion was  found  there  in  the  fall  of 
1898, — "which,"   says   the   report,    "is 
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very  encouraging  when  we  consider 
that  Swampscott  contained  at  one 
time  more  gypsy  moths  than  any 
other  town  in  the  infested  region."  It 
is  not,  however,  believed  that  Swamp- 
scott is  yet  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  gypsy  moth.  One  particular  in- 
stance of  marked  success  in  Swamp- 
scott stands  out  prominently  in  the 
work.  Cedar  Hill,  overlooking  the 
central  beach,  was  in  1891  overrun 
with  gypsy  moths,  which  stripped  the 
trees  bare  of  foliage  over  large  forested 
tracts  and  swarmed  in  the  thickets. 
Fire  was  used,  followed  up  by  the  usual 
accessory  measures,  and  after  repeated 
annual  inspections  which  surely 
would  have  revealed  the  pest  if  it  had 
been  present,  Cedar  Hill,  embracing 
with  its  infested  vicinage  something 
like  one  hundred  acres,  was  pro- 
nounced absolutely  free  from  the 
gypsy  moth.  I  have  been  over  this 
tract  repeatedly,  and  can  testify  to  the 
skill  and  persistence  shown  in  com- 
pletely extirpating  such  an  insect 
from  a  tract  made  up  of  forest,  brush- 
tangle,  broken  stone  and  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous debris  which  sheltered  and 
invited  the  breeding  of  the  pest. 

So  much,  then,  the  board  has  done, 
and  its  methods  of  work  and  their  re- 
sults have  been  heartily  commended 
by  a  host  of  eminent  economic  ento- 
mologists. And  as  to  hope  for  the 
future?  The  economic  entomologists 
are  practically  unanimous  in  asserting 
their  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
extermination.  Some  of  them  go 
farther  than  this  and,  basing  their  be- 
lief on  investigations  covering  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years  past, 
assert  its  conditional  probability.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Fernald,  zoologist 
at  Amherst  and  entomologist  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  said  at 
the  close  of  the  work  of  1898:  "I  feel 
more  than  ever  confident  that  this  in- 
sect can  be  exterminated  in  the  time 
and  with  the  specific  appropriations 
for  each  year  indicated  in  my  esti- 
mate, .  .  .  provided  that  the  appropri- 
ations are  not  delayed,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  them  assigned  to  other  work 


than  that  on  the  gypsy  moth."  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  highly  indorsed  the  ex- 
terminative  work  as  examined  by  him 
up  to  the  end  of  1898. 

Certainly  the  hope  that  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  through  its  Board  of 
Agriculture,  can  really  accomplish 
this  work  of  extermination,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  yet  seen  in  the 
world,  is  a  lofty  hope,  doing  honor  to 
those  who  labor  courageously  to 
justify  it,  and  not  to  be  relinquished 
except  on  the  best  of  grounds.  It  is, 
I  think,  true  that  absolute  extermina- 
tion, if  accomplished  within  the  time 
and  at  the  cost  estimated  by  Professor 
Fernald,  would  be  far  cheaper  in  the 
end  than  any  other  method  or  lack  of 
method  the  state  might  choose  to 
adopt. 

Here  is  Professor  Fernald's  esti- 
mate: "An  appropriation  of  not  less 
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than  $200,000  a  year  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  then  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  less  than  $100,000 
a  year  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five 
years ;  after  this  an  appropriation  of 
perhaps  $15,000  a  year  for  a  period  of 
five  years."  Dating  from  1898,  when 
$200,000 — minus  $10,000  for  the 
brown-tail    moth    work — was    appro- 
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priated,  the  work  by  this  estimate  will 
require  at  least  $200,000  for  three 
more  years,  that  is  to  1902  inclusive,  and 
then  the  "drop"  to  $ioo,ooowill  come. 
The  gypsy  moth  is  unquestionably 
a  tough,  hardy  creature,  apparently 
taking  on  new  strength  by  reason  of 
his  transportation  from  abroad,  feed- 
ing without  much  discrimination 
upon  practically  every  useful  form  of 


vegetation — tobacco     doubtfully     ex- 
cepted— which    grows    in    Massachu- 
setts.    If  the  work  against  it  were  al- 
together to  cease,  our  greenery  would 
probably    be    ravaged    in    town    and 
country,  farms,  gardens,  street  trees, 
groves   and   forests,   fields   and   parks 
would  probably  all  suffer,  and  in  some 
cases   our  water  supply   might  abate 
from     the     strip- 
ping   of    forests, 
or  even  undergo 
pollution     from 
hosts  of  dead  and 
dying  caterpillars 
falling    into     the 
water  from  over- 
crowding masses 
near   its    sources. 
Professor     Fer- 
nald's   estimate — 
apparently     quite 
conservat  i  v  e — o  f 
the    direct    dam- 
age quite  sure  to 
fall  upon  Massa- 
chusetts,    should 
the    gypsy    moth 
spread    over    and 
ravage  it,  is  over 
one    million    dol- 
lars annually  into 
the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. 

It  must  be  re- 
membered,   how- 
ever, that  in  the 
final  sense  we  can 
have     no     abso- 
lutely        positive 
testimony      from 
specialists  on  the 
whole  question  of 
exterm  i  n  ation, 
since  the  extermination  of  an  insect 
from     a     large     district     has     never 
been     attempted     by     man,     so     far 
as    we    know,    in    the    history   of   the 
world.     There  are  really  no  absolute 
and  final  data  to  form  an  ideal  special- 
ization upon.    Paying  then  the  utmost 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  men,  fulfill- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  requisite 
conditions   of  specialists  upon   exter- 
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MAP    SHOWING    GYPSY   MOTH     INFESTATION    IN    1899. 

The  heavy  line  encircles  the  infested  towns.     The  dot  indicates  location  of  the  Georgetown  colony.      The  shaded  portion 

shows  territory  still  generally  infested.     In  the  remaining  territory  still  technically  known  as  "  infested" 

the  gypsy  moth  is  not  generally  distributed,  but  occurs  in  isolated  spots  known  as  colonies. 

mination,  we  may  yet  find  some  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  lay  judg- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  others  like  them. 
First,  knowing  the  readiness  with 
which  gypsy  moths  were  conveyed  in 
1889  and  other  years  from  place  to 
place,  is  it  not  too  probable,  consider- 
ing especially  the  various  interruptions 
of  the  work  due  to  delayed  appropria- 
tions, that  many  unknown  colonies  of 
gypsy  moths  now  exist  in  embryo,  or 
almost  ready  to  break  forth  ag- 
gressively in  regions,  whether  within 


or  without  the  nominal  "limits  of  in- 
festation," which  have  not  been  re- 
cently and  thoroughly  inspected? 

Secondly,  if  this  should  prove,  to  be 
the  case,  has  not  the  progress  of  the 
exterminating  work  been  nominal 
rather  than  actual? 

In  the  work  of  1899  more  burlap 
was  put  on  the  trees  by  the  board  than 
ever  before,  fifty-three  tons  of  burlap 
being  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
banding  approximately  2,500,000 
trees.  This  was  in  addition  to  about 
1,000,000  trees  on  which  the  burlaps 
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of  1898  were  still  in  serviceable  con- 
dition. It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped 
that  undoubted  gain  has  at  the  end  of 
1899  been  made  all  over  the  known 
infested  region. 

The  discovery,  however,  of  a  new 
colony  of  gypsy  moths  in  George- 
town, far  outside  the  boundaries  of 
infestation  as  heretofore  defined,  is  a 
regrettable  feature  of  the  year,  as  is 
the  discovery  of  a  colony  in  Newton, 
heretofore  considered  uninfested.  In 
this  connection  we  have  to  remember 
that  a  gypsy  moth  colony,  checked 
by  various  natural  causes,  may  lie 
undiscovered  by  the  average  citizen, 
if  it  originated  in  some  infrequently 
visited  spot,  for  several  years,  prob- 
ably for  from  six  to  eight,  at  least. 

To  fight  for  absolute  extermination, 
either  by  substantially  the  present 
methods  or  by  others,  would  seem 
unquestionably  to  be  the  wisest 
policy,  provided  this  plan  can  be 
shown  to  have  justified  itself  by 
incontrovertible  success  thus  far. 
On  this  point  the  judgment  alike 
of  disinterested  practical  entomolo- 
gists and  of  sensible  observant  "lay- 
men" will  be  looked  for  with  the  ut- 
most interest  at  the  close  of  the  work 
of  1899.  ^  the  heroic  struggle  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  gypsy  moth 
must  change  to  a  combat  for  repres- 
sion only,  then  it  is  quite  possible  that 
other  dangerous  insects — as  Pro- 
fessor Comstockof  Cornell  suggests — 
may  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 


whatever  plan  is  substituted  for  the 
present  one.  But  no  radical  change 
in  this  contest  should  be  made  with- 
out the  soundest  reasons,  and  we  may 
all  fervently  hope  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  gypsy  moth  within  the 
period  set  by  the  board  may  be  shown 
by  the  work  of  1899  to  be  rendered 
highly  probable.  This  being  demon- 
strated, the  state  ought,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  go  straight  forward  with  ex- 
termination. 

Note.  At  this  moment  comes  the  re- 
assuring testimony  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
who,  as  the  government  expert  sent  again 
to  Massachusetts  this  season  to  judge  the 
results  of  the  work  of  1899,  speaks  with  the 
highest  authority.  Dr.  Howard  states  that 
the  colonies  at  Newton  and  Georgetown 
have  been  wiped  out,  and  though  a  few 
gypsy  moths  may  still  be  found  within  or 
near  them,  they  are  no  longer  sources  of 
danger.  He  also  says:  "The  chances  that 
other  extra-limital  colonies  of  gypsy  moths 
may  remain  dormant  for  a  while  and  then 
suddenly  and  dangerously  increase  are 
much  smaller  than  they  were  in  former 
years.  .  .  .  The  general  condition  of  the 
entire  circle  of  infested  towns,  including 
both  the  outside  towns  and  the  central 
towns,  is  better  than  ever  before.  Here  and 
there  an  egg  mass  has  been  found,  but  the 
number  is  greatly  smaller  than  last  year. 
On  the  whole,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
published  estimates  as  to  the  length  of  time 
and  amount  of  money  required  for  the  best 
results,  and  so  long  as  experienced  field 
men  .  .  .  remain  in  charge  and  are  able  to 
work  unhampered,  I  think  that  the  only 
danger  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ex- 
terminating work  is  that  the  appropriations 
may  lapse  or  may  not  be  fully  and  promptly 
made." 
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By  G.  T.  Ridlon,  Sr. 


ELDER  MAURICE  WITHAM, 
said  to  have  been  a  native  or 
transient  resident  of  Standish, 
Cumberland  county,  Maine,  and 
sometime  chaplain  to  Congress,  was 
the  promoter  of  a  great  uprising  in  the 
Saco  valley  in  the  years  1798  and 
1800,  and  became  the  Moses  of  the 
Hard-shell  Baptists  of  that  period, 
who  led  the  once  contented  and  pros- 
perous inhabitants  from  their  peaceful 
homes  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Promised  Land  known  at  the  time  as 
the  "Virginia  Reserve"  or  Northwest- 
ern Territorv,  and  now  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

This  man  made  a  journey  on  horse- 
back to  the  West  in  1797-98,  and  pur- 
chased, or  somehow  became  possessed 
of,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Little 
Miami  county,  now  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Cincinnati ;  but  for 
reasons  that  do  not  appear,  he  aban- 
doned this  and  secured  title  to  one 
thousand  acres  in  the  present  Cler- 
mont county,  some  ten  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  then  in  the  "Virginia  Re- 
serve," so  called.  This  tract,  one  of 
the  first  to  be  settled  in  the  great 
Northwest,  was  surveyed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1787;  and  in  1798^  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made,  headed  by  Elder 
Maurice  AVitham. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1798  he  returned 
to  the  Saco  valley  as  he  went,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  a  half- 
breed  Indian  named  John  Whales,* 
and  brought  back  such  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  rich  bottom  lands  and 
prairies,  of  the  salubrious  climate  and 
pure  water,  the  beautiful  forests  and 
valuable  timber,  plentiful  'game  and 
mineral  resources,  that  he  induced 
two  or  three  families  to  dispose  of 
their  larms  and  stock  and,  the  follow- 
ing spring",  to  follow  his  "star  of 
destiny"  westward. 

According  to  a  description  given  the 
writer  by  one  who  remembered  the 
event,  Elder  Witham  might  have  been 

*The  mother  of  this  John  Whales  was  a  full-blooded 
squaw,  belonging  to  one  of  the  western  tribes,  and  John's 
early  years  were  spent  among  the  Indians.  In  a  moment 
of  anger  he  had  killed  one  of  the  savages,  and  fled  to  es- 
cape the  vengeance  of  the  tribe.  Being  hunted  by  dogs, 
he  eluded  them  by  taking  to  the  water.  While  he  was 
secreted  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  discovered 
several  of  his  dusky  pursuers  approaching  in  a  canoe  and 
headed  directly  toward  his  hiding  place  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  within  range  he  sent  bullets  through  three 
of  them.  Aware  that  there  would  never  be  .any  safety 
for  him  in  the  West,  and  having  found  the  new  settlement 
and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Elder  Witham,  he  pro- 
cured a  horse  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East.  He 
built  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  what  has  since  been  called 
"  Whales  Pond,"  where  he  lived  as  a  "  squatter,"  burning 
lampblack  and  stealing  his  neighbors'  sheep,  until  he  was 
detected  and  driven  away.  He  removed  to  Cornish,  and 
continued  his  lawless  course.  He  was  once  discovered  in 
a  store  in  the  night,  having  removed  a  shutter,  and  the 
owner  tried  to  secure  him,  but,  seeing  the  gleam  of  the 
long  knife  with  which  he  was  armed,  allowed  him  to  escape. 
He  married  a  woman  of  respectability,  and  many  of  his 
descendants  are  now  living  in  western  Maine,  who  show 
some  characteristics  of  their  Indian  ancestors. 
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seen  dressed  in  a  well  worn  suit  of 
black,  under  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  on 
an  old  "heaving"  yellow  mare,  riding 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood 
up  and  down  the  Saco  valley  in 
Newbury-Narragansett  (now  Buxton) 
and  Little  Falls  Plantation  (now  Hol- 
lis),  halting  here  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  sturdy  yeomen, 
while  he  enlarged,  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion, upon  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
great  West.  He  told  of  corn,  grow- 
ing from  soil  as  black  as  gunpowder 
and  of  unknown  depth,  higher  than 
the  tallest  of  men ;  of  natural  grasses 
for  pasturage  growing  on  broad 
blossoming  prairies  upon  which  cattle 
became  fit  for  the  shambles  in  a  few 
weeks ;  of  inexhaustible  fountains  of 
purest  water,  which  he  predicted 
would  prove  to  be  an  elixir  of  life ;  of 
tall  chestnuts  from  which  rails  could 
be  split  as  true  as  a  line  by  an  axe 
stroke ;  of  cedars  from  which  shingles 
and  clapboards  could  be  made  that 
would  never  decay;  of  unfailing 
streams  that  could  be  utilized  for 
water  powers  and  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  to  such  as  had  a  predisposition 
to  engage  in  the  lumber  trade.  Mo- 
hawk potatoes  would  grow,  he  af- 
firmed, as  large  as  Caleb  Kimball's 
foot — which  had  long  been  the  unit 
of  measurement  for  large  solid  bodies 
in  the  Saco  valley;  and  by  this  allu- 
sion to  a  familiar  objecthe enabled  his 
hearers  to  form  a  ready  estimate  of 
the  size  of  the  tubers.  Was  he  not  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  this  Elder 
Maurice  Witham,  and,  consequently, 
a  man  of  truth? 

The  fact  was,  he  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  eloquence  of  lan- 
guage, and  speculative  temperament, 
who  chould  preach  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  with  power,  and  suc- 
cessfully embark  in  business  ventures, 
as  a  "side  line,"  at  the  same  time.  He 
believed  that  the  saints  should  inherit 
the  earth,  had  no  doubt  about  his  be- 
ing one  of  the  elect,  and  wished  to 
secure  his  share  of  the  best  land  be- 
fore the  available  territory  was  ab- 
sorbed.    He  was  a  Hard-shell  Baptist 


of  the  ultra  stamp,  a  rigid  close  com- 
munionist,  who  wished  to  establish  a 
colony  where  he  could  live  without 
any  interference  from  the  other  sects. 
As  we  survey  the  movement  in  retro- 
spect, aided  by  the  testimony  of  ex- 
cellent, characters,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Maurice  Witham,  some 
of  whom  followed  him  from  New 
England  to  Ohio,  it  appears  that  he 
had  cherished  the  hope  that,  when 
settled  down  upon  his  claim  in  the 
West,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
families  isolated  from  other  commu- 
nities and  free  from  any  denomina- 
tional intrusion,  he  could  build  up  a 
little  theological  kingdom  of  his  own, 
all  of  one  stripe. 

The  inception  and  execution  of  his 
plans,  so  far  as  they  were  executed, 
was  no  haphazard  thing,  but  a  well 
arranged  scheme,  which  bid  fair  to 
materialize  in  organized  form.  Evi- 
dence of  this  was  found  in  the  manner 
of  surveying,  allotment  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  lands  among  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  West.  Here  he  ex- 
hibited his  ingenuity  and  forethought. 
All  lots  assigned  to  settlers  radiated 
from  a  common  centre,  and  extended 
backward  for  half  a  mile,  like  the 
openings  between  wheel  spokes.  A 
suitable  plot  was  reserved  at  the  hub 
for  a  church,  school,  burial  ground, 
blacksmith's  shop  and  stores.  Each 
owner  was  required  to  erect  his  home- 
stead upon  the  narrow  end  of  his 
land ;  and  thus  they  formed  a  compact 
hamlet  in  neighborly  association. 

In  the  autumn  of  1799  Elder 
Witham  returned  to  New  England  the 
second  and  last  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  his  own  family,  and  of  in- 
ducing other  families  to  follow  him  to 
the  West.  Having  waited  for  those 
who  had  first  emigrated  to  gather  a 
harvest  from  the  new  lands,  like  the 
faithful  spies  from  the  land  that 
"flowed  with  milk  and  honey,"  he 
brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  new  coun- 
try— "the  grapes  of  Eschol" — in  his 
saddlebags  to  prove  the  truthfulness 
of  his   statements   when   on   his   first 
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homeward  journey.  There  were  po- 
tatoes surely  of  enormous  size,  but  not 
as  large  as  Caleb  Kimball's  foot; 
there  were  ears  of  corn  of  tremendous 
length,  but  not  as  long  as  common 
flail  swingles  ;  and  there  was  a  braid  of 
grass  wound  about  the  neck  of  his 
mare,  of  luxuriant  growth,  but  not  as 
tall  as  giants.  With  these  specimens 
he  rode  through  the  Saco  valley  set- 
tlements and  exhibited  them  to  the 
wondering  inhabitants.  As  further 
proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he 
brought  letters  from  the  families  who 
had  first  removed  to  his  lands  for  their 
kindred  in  the  East.  These  epistles, 
one  of  which  I  have  seen,  were  as 
high  colored  in  descriptive  phrase  as 
the  meagre  education  of  the  writers 
would  admit.  In  one,  it  was  stated 
that  the  potatoes  grew  so  large  that 
while  the  writer  was  using  his  pen, 
his  brother  was  sitting  on  one  end  of 
the  Mohawk,  or  Shenango,  eating  po- 
tato and  butter,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  end  was  roasting  in  the 
embers  at  the  fireplace.  Another 
wrote  that  the  corn  grew  to  such 
enormous  size  that  the  kernels  had  to 
be  cracked  with  a  sledge-hammer  be- 
fore they  could  be  ground  between 
millstones.  This  was  hyperbole  with 
a  venegeance, — of  which  there  was 
very  much  in  those  old  days  when 
New  England  began  to  go  into  the 
West.  They  also  wrote  of  mild  win- 
ters, long,  temperate  summers,  a  cli- 
mate salubrious  and  delightful. 

Such  letters,  written  by  the  pioneers 
on  the  "Virginia  Reservation,"  con- 
tained the  bacteria  of  an  early  western 
fever  that  spread  through  the  Saco 
valley  until  many  families  became 
hopelessly  infected.  The  excitement 
became  so  contagious  that  the  indus- 
trious farmers,  whose  domestic  neces- 
sities required  their  attention  at  home, 
neglected  their  daily  work  and  assem- 
bled in  groups  of  dozens  to  mature 
plans  for  selling  out  and  removing  to 
the  West.  As  a  result  of  this  early 
craze,  those  who  owned  good  lands 
and  comfortable  buildings,  whose  ex- 
panding   fields     and    pastures    were 


ornamented  with  abundant  crops 
and  decked  with  goodly  herds  and 
flocks,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  preliminary  struggles  of  cutting 
away  the  forest  and  subduing  the  soil, 
were  just  entering  upon  an  era  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  were  so  swept 
away  from  a  cool  estimate  of  the  sac- 
rifice they  were  making,  that  they  sold 
their  farms  and  stock  in  haste  at  ruin- 
ous prices,  pulled  up  stakes,  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  native  region 
and  kindred  and  anticipated  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace  Greeley  to  go  West.- 

Many  of  these  farmers  expended 
nearly  every  dollar  they  had  received 
for  their  land  and  stock  for  large 
horses,  wagons  and  harnesses,  and  in 
other  preparations  for  their  journey. 
All  the  cordwainers  in  the  Saco  valley 
were  called  into  commission  to  cut  up 
all  the  sides  of  leather  in  the  tan  pits 
of  Ben  Burnham  and  Dan  Hopkin- 
son,  and  make  harnesses  for  the  big 
horses, while  wheelwrights  and  joiners 
were  hewing,  sawing  and  slashing  to 
build  the  great  lumbering  wagons  of 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  families  and  household  gear  to  be 
transported  toward  the  setting  sun. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  hour  when  the 
time  of  parting  came ;  and  as  we  look 
backward  and  try  to  appreciate  the 
whole  transaction  and  all  that  this 
westward  movement  involved,  we  can 
hardly  understand  the  strength  of  the 
motive  that  was  sufficient  to  impel  a 
family  connection  living  together  in  a 
peaceful  neighborhood  to  turn  away 
to  untried  scenes  and  circumstances ; 
and  we  naturally  ask  whether  they 
were  possessed  of  the  finer  sensibil- 
ities of  kindred  attachment  and  filial 
affection,  thus  voluntarily  to  isolate 
themselves  from  so  many  associations 
that  should  have  bound  them  to  the 
homes  of  their  childhood.  The  settle- 
ments where  they  had  lived  on  the 
Saco  were  nearly  all  made  up  of  their 
own  relations,  and  they  had  become 
masters  of  the  means  of  securing  a 
livelihood.  On  their  estates  there  was 
an  abundance  of  valuable  timber  that 
could  be  turned  into  ready  monev  and 
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family  supplies ;  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity behind  to  stimulate  their  re- 
moval. The  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  over ;  they  had  secured  valid  titles 
to  their  land,  had  built  commodious 
farm  buildings,  were  provided  with 
schools,  with  mills  for  sawing  lumber 
and  grinding-  corn,  and  their  harvests 
were  ample  to  supply  them  with 
wholesome  food.  I  was  satisfied, 
when  visiting  the  West  and  convers- 
ing with  old  men  who,  having  been 
among  those  who  removed  in  1800, 
were  able  to  give  me  accurate  infor- 
mation, that  much  was  sacrificed  and 
nothing  gained  by  this  precipitate 
exodus.  It  is  true  that  the  new  lands 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a 
new  colony ;  and  so  were  those  they 
abandoned  in  the  East.  Many  who 
followed  Elder  Witham  were  united  in 
amity  with  those  left  behind  and  car- 
ried away  with  them  much  that  had 
made  life  enjoyable  in  their  old  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  they  left  behind  them 
the  remnants  of  broken  families  and 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
tli em  ;  and  they  knew  the  separation 
would  be  final,  so  far  as  this  world  was 
concerned. 

From  the  lips  of  two  venerable 
men,  one  in  the  Saco  valley  and  his 
cousin  in  southern  Illinois,  at  whose 
prairie  home  I  was  visiting  twenty 
years  ago,  I  wrote  down  some  rem- 
iniscences of  the  parting  scenes  and 
the  journey,  as  the  two  remembered 
them.  It  was,  they  said,  a  balmy 
morning  in  "flax-bloom  time,"  when 
those  composing  the  emigrating  party 
took  leave  of  their  friends  and  kindred 
and  turned  their  faces  away  from  their 
childhood  homes.  On  the  evening 
previous,  fathers  and  mothers  had 
gathered  their  children  around  them 
and  knelt  for  the  last  time  at  their 
hearthstones  to  pray.  Mothers  went 
from  room  to  room  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  homely  walls  and  ceilings  hal- 
lowed by  toil  and  domestic  peace. 
Fathers  strolled  once  more  over  the 
acres  they  had  cleared  and  brought  to 
fertility.  With  quivering  lips  these 
heard   the  familiar  click   of  the   door 


latch  for  the  last  time.  Then  they 
turned  away  and  went  to  nass  the 
night  with  their  aged  parents  down 
the  river.  Before  daybreak  all  was 
bustle  with  the  final  preparations  for 
the  journey.  Old,  white-haired  men 
sat  at  their  chimney-sides  with  bowed 
heads  brushing  away  the  tears  that 
trickled  down  the  furrows  of  their 
cheeks.  Venerable  mothers,  who  had 
spent  their  strength  in  childbirth  and 
the  bringing  up  of  their  children, 
were  now,  with  many  a  sigh,  assisting 
them  to  depart.  Brothers  and  sisters 
had  journeved  from  the  back  towns  to 
sav  farewell  to  those  who  had  been 
nursed  on  the  same  maternal  bosom 
and  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  same  cradle. 
More  distant  relatives,  indeed  every 
family  in  the  community,  had  assem- 
bled to  see  the  west-bound  train  de- 
part. 

When  the  great  wagons  had  been 
loaded,  and  the  horses  brought  from 
the  barns  and  hitched  up,  Elder  Eb- 
enezer  Lewis,  widely  known  as 
"Uncle  Eben"  in  the  Saco  settle- 
ments, called  the  families  together  and 
delivered  a  brief  and  practical  address, 
in  which  he  admonished  all  to  remem- 
ber the  counsel  of  their  early  years 
and  the  God  of  their  fathers ;  then  he 
knelt  upon  the  green  turf — the  very 
spot  has  been  pointed  out  to  me — and 
in  a  most  solemn  and  pathetic  prayer 
commended  the  whole  company  to  an 
all-merciful  and  covenant-keeping 
Providence.  Afterwards,  amid  falling 
tears,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  neighbors  and  friends, 
fondly  embraced  each  other.  One  by 
one  the  children  were  handed  up  to 
the  great  covered  wagons.  "Fare- 
well, Abram,"  said  a  patriarchal 
father  with  faltering  voice,  as  he  stood 
with  uncovered  head,  his  snowy  locks 
tossing;  in  the  breeze.  "Good  by, 
Patience,"  sobbed  a  poor  old  wrinkled 
mother,  as  she  held  the  hand  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  her  first  born 
for  the  last  time.  "Good  by,  grand- 
pa and  grandma,"  cried  a  quartette 
of  little  voices  from  the  wagon.  Then 
crack  went  the  great  leathern  whips, 
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and  one  by  one  the  slow,  heavy-laden 
teams  moved  away  down  the  bank  of 
the  Saco. 

Long  and  sadly  did  those  gathered 
about  the  dooryard  stand  and  watch 
the  departing  teams.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  for  every  heart  was  full. 
When  the  last  white  covering  of  the 
wagons  disappeared  below  the  hill, 
these  neighbors  silently  separated  and 
pensively  went  their  way.  Back  to 
their  hearthstones,  where  they  had 
reared  their  children,  went  the  aged 
parents,  and  sat  down  forlorn.  A 
cloud,  dark  and  heavy,  had  gathered 
over  the  old  home,  and  they  sighed: 
"O  Abram,  O  Patience,  how  can  we 
give  thee  up!"  "O  Maurice  Witham, 
ye  have  bereaved  us  of  our  children. 
Would,  we  had  died  for  them!" 

This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  the 
cold  attempt  to  delineate  what  ac- 
tually took  place,  as  related  substan- 
tially by  those  who  were  eyewitnesses 
of  the  sad  event  when  their  young 
minds  were  impressionable  and  their 
memories  retentive.  Nor  does  the 
account  apply  simply  to  one  family, 
to  the  separation  of  one  kindred  band  ; 
it  applies  to  many. 

There  were  twenty  families  in  the 
train  when  all  had  come  together,  and 
those  who  moved  down  the  Saco 
River  from  the  plantations  of  Little 
Ossipee  and  Little  Falls  were  wit- 
nesses of  what  transpired  at  other 
homes  as  the  caravan  was  augmented 
on  the  road.  At  Salmon  Falls,  the 
rallying  point  for  all,  the  saintly 
Parson  Coffin,  of  precious  memory, 
had  come  down  to  bid  adieu  to  those 
families  baptized  and  united  in  mar- 
riage by  him.  While  the  long  train  of 
white-covered  wagons  was  drawn  up 
in  the  highway,  he  called  together 
those  who  lived  in  that  vicinity,  many 
of  them  members  of  the  church 
founded  by  him  in  the  wilderness,  and 
reverently  prayed  with  them.  That 
was  a  memorable  day  in  the  Saco 
River  settlements,  of  which  much  was 
afterwards  told  around  the  firesides  in 
the  years  that  succeeded.  Many  heart 
wounds  were  made  that  never  healed ; 


many  an  old  mother's  tears  fell  upon 
her  knitting  work ;  and  many  a  father 
brushed  from  his  cheek,  fissured  by 
the  plough  of  Time,  the  dews  distilled 
by  an  aching  heart,  as  they  remem- 
bered those  who  were  torn  from  their 
arms  on  that  sad  morning. 

Cooking  utensils,  such  as  were 
used  at  the  time,  were  carried  in  each 
wagon ;  and  when  night  came  on,  the 
train  was  formed  into  a  circle,  the 
horses  were  tethered  to  hubs  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  watched  in  turns 
by  their  owners,  while  the  women 
were  preparing  food  for  the  supper. 
Seeing  their  fires,  the  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  emigrant 
camp  came  out  to  see  them,  and  often 
brought  refreshments  for  them. 
Jovial  seasons  were  enjoyed  around 
those  evening  camp  fires.  One  of  the 
young  men,  with  musical  inclinations, 
had  taken  his  fiddle  along  to  beguile 
the  hours  of  their  loneliness ;  and  in 
spite  of  Elder  Witham's  remon- 
strances, the  young  men  and  maidens 
whiled  away  an  evening  with  dancing 
and  merrymaking.  These  social  pas- 
times were  often  participated  in  by 
the  youth  who  came  to  the  emigrant 
encampment  from  the  homes  along 
their  route. 

I  was  also  informed  that  a  pleasant 
incident  of  a  romantic  character  oc- 
curred on  the  journey.  The  horses 
wore  wooden  hames  without  collars 
or  padding,  and  when  the  train 
reached  Pennsylvania  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  so  badly  chafed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  halt  for  two  weeks  while 
the  sore  shoulders  healed.  Being  in 
a  Dutch  settlement,  the  men  of  the 
emigrating  company  engaged  in 
threshing  grain  with  flails,  and  their 
wives  in  spinning  flax,  for  the  kind 
families  whose  hospitality  they  shared, 
to  pay  their  keeping.  It  was  while 
they  thus  tarried  that  a  young 
Dutchman  became  passionately  en- 
amoured of  a  beautiful  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Saco  valley  families,  and  as  she 
reciprocated  his  affections  they  were 
loath  to  part.  After  a  delay  of  sixteen 
days,  some  of  the  horses  were  still  too 
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sore  to  be  harnessed,  and  these  were 
exchanged  for  sound  ones,  with  the 
Dutch  farmers.  "My  father,"  said  my 
old  informant,  "traded  one  of  his  big 
horses  for  a  tight-bitted  mare,  and 
found  afterwards  that  she  would  bite 
like  a  sarpint,  and  kick  like  a  mu-el." 
As  the  emigrants  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, there  was  a  touching  scene  when 
the  young  Hans  took  leave  of  the 
damsel  who  had  so  struck  his  fancy. 
The  sequel  proved  that  some  rather 
sacred  promises  were  made  by  the  two 
before  they  separated ;  for  so  powerful 
was  the  feminine  magnet,  that  on  the 
second  day  after  leaving  the  Dutch 
settlement  the  young  man  joined  the 
emigrants  and  journeyed  with  them 
to  their  destination.  This  accounts 
for  the  wedding  in  the  colony  of  New 
England  families  between  Hans  Fre- 
linghusen  and  Pattie  Woodman,  the 
first  there  united  in  wedlock  by  the 
founder  of  the  settlement,  Elder 
Witham ;  and  a  record  of  his  contract 
should  be  preserved  in  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  until  this  day. 

The  women,  from  the  day  the  fam- 
ilies had  decided  to  emigrate,  had  em- 
ployed every  spare  moment  in  spin- 
ning woollen  yarn,  and  were  busy  with 
their  knitting  work  while  on  their 
journey,  in  the  wagons  and  around 
the  fires  when  encamped;  and  many 
a  little  foot  was  kept  warm  during  the 
following  winter  with  stockings  their 
mothers  had  knitted  while  on  the  way 
to  'Hio. 

I  asked  my  old  friend  one  evening, 
while  sitting  on  his  porch  at  Webb's 
Prairie,  whether  Elder  Witham  him- 
self took  any  of  the  "Oh,  be  joyful" 
while  on  the  trip.  He  answered, 
"Sartinly!  sartinly!  Why,  everybody 
took  the  ardent  when  they  could  get 
it  in  them  days.  I  remember  him 
well.  He  would  swallow  a  little  and 
then  snap  his  eyes  and  smack  his  lips 
smartly,  as  if  he  took  kindly  to  it." 

There  were  some  lively  encounters 
on  the  road.  When  they  reached  a 
broad  highway,  they  raced  horses 
"ontil  the  waggins  rumbled  like  an 
airthquaker,  and  the  dust  rose  like  a 


heavy  cloud."  "My  soul!  how  the  pots 
and  kittles  rattled!"  said  Uncle  Sam 
as  he  threw  his  head  back  and 
laughed.  "Speaking  of  dancing,"  he 
said,  "I  could  tell  you  that  my  mother 
was  an  all-killin'  powerful  dancer,  and 
could  tucker  down  any  man  who 
dared  to  take  the  floor  agin  her." 

Elder  Witham  constantly  rode  in 
advance,  on  his  yellow  mare,  and 
guided  the  long  winding  caravan 
slowly  westward.  He  had  covered  the 
trail  as  many  as  four  times,  and  was 
familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  track. 
When  he  said,  "Advance,"  the  train 
moved  forward ;  when  he  rode  back 
and  said,  "Halt,"  they  went  into 
camp.  There  were  no  hosts  led  on 
behind  by  Pharaoh,  no  rumblings  of 
chariot  wheels  to  fear,  and  they  took 
their  time. 

When  they  reached  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  ascent  was  so  steep 
that  the  emigrants  found  it  necessary 
to  double  up  their  teams  and  draw  the 
heavy  wagons  up  by  stages,  one  at  a 
time ;  and  men  walked  behind  with 
billets  of  wood  to  trig  the  wheels 
when  they  allowed  the  horses  to  stop 
and  rest.  In  descending,  long  withes 
were  twisted  into  the  hoops  of  their 
wagon  covers,  and  these,  held  by  men 
who  walked  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
uneven  road,  prevented  the  wagons 
from  capsizing.  When  going  down 
a  very  steep  hillside,  a  young  horse  on 
which  one  of  the  lads  was  riding 
stepped  upon  a  loose  stone,  stumbled 
and  fell,  throwing  the  rider  upon  a 
ledge  and  breaking  his  arm.  The 
teams  could  not  be  stopped,  and  the 
lad  was  put  into  one  of  the  wagons, 
where  he  suffered  excruciating  pain 
until  the  foothills  were  reached ;  then 
they  laid  him  upon  a  quilt  at  the 
roadside  and  his  fractured  limb  was 
bound  up  between  two  rough 
"splints"  cut  from  a  cedar  sapling  for 
the  purpose ;  then  he  mounted  the  colt 
again,  but  suffered  terribly  from  the 
jolting  motion  over  the  flinty  road. 

At  Redstone  Creek  a  halt  was 
called,  and  the  whole  company  waited 
until  great  timber  flatboats  were  con- 
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structed,  upon  which  to  transport  the 
families,  horses,  wagons  and  gear 
down  to  the  place  of  landing.  Here 
a  stranger  fell  in  with  them,  who  said 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  to  prospect  for  land.  As 
he  appeared  to  be  honest,  and  his  ob- 
jective point  was  the  same,  he  was 
permitted  to  take  a  pair  of  the  horses 
down  the  river  by  land.  This  would 
reduce  the  cargo  and  help  the  travel- 
ler on  his  way. 

The  passage  down  the  river  was 
uneventful.  Frightful  stories  had 
been  heard  about  hostile  Indians 
skulking  along  the  shores  to  waylay 
emigrants ;  and  as  a  precaution  the 
flatboats  were  anchored  every  night 
some  distance  from  the  banks,  where 
they  remained,  guarded  by  armed 
sentinels.  The  arrival  of  the  settlers 
had  been  anticipated,  and  at  the  land- 
ing place  the  party  was  greeted  with 
acclamations  of  joy  by  their  kindred, 
who  had  followed  Elder  Witham  to 
the  settlement  a  year  before. 

The  stranger  did  not  appear  with 
the  horses  as  promised,  and  after 
waiting  for  several  days,  the  owner 
went  back  in  search  of  them.  One 
was  found  where  it  had  been  turned 
out  to  care  for  itself;  but,  being  too 
poor  and  weak  to  drive,  it  was  ex- 
changed for  a  two-year-old  heifer  and 
a  note  of  hand,  which  was  never  paid. 
The  other  horse,  a  valuable  one,  was 
never  found,  nor  was  the  adventurer 
to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted  ever 
afterwards  heard  of. 

"How  long  were  you  on  the  jour- 
ney?" I  asked  my  old  friend. 

"We  left  Saco  valley  at  flax-bloom 
time,  and  reached  our  destination  at 
roast-ear  time,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 
They  were  on  the  road,  including  the 
two  weeks  in  the  Dutch  settlement, 
about  three  months. 

Some  of  the  families  were  permitted 
to  spend  their  first  winter  in  the 
cabins  of  their  kindred  who  had  pre- 
ceded them ;  others  made  haste  to  cut 
down  trees  for  log  houses,  and  in  a 
few  days  were  sheltered  from  the 
storms  under  a  bark  roof  and  living 


upon  a  ground  floor.  The  family  of 
which  "Uncle  Sam"  was  a  member 
passed  their  second  winter  in  a  rude 
hut  of  puncheons  roofed  with  great 
squares  of  chestnut  bark.  There  was 
but  one  small  room,  one  door,  and  no 
window.  A  store  of  meal  and  po- 
tatoes was  laid  in ;  but  all  the  meat 
the  family  had  was  brought  to  them 
by  two  Dutch  hunters,  named  Van 
Eaton,  who  came  occasionally  to  tarry 
for  a  night.  These  provided  some 
fore  quarters  of  venison  and  wild  tur- 
keys to  pay  for  lodgings,  which  were 
very  acceptable.  In  this  cabin  a 
family  consisting  of  the  parents  and 
four  children  were  sheltered ;  and  a 
fifth  child  was  born  there  during  the 
winter.  Meanwhile  the  father  and  his 
eldest  sons  were  splitting  rails  for 
Elder  Witham,  to  pay  for  their  land. 
There  was  none  ill,  they  were  con- 
tented, and  "came  out  as  fat  as  wood- 
chucks  in  the  spring." 

"Nothing  to  do  but  build  a  log  meet- 
ing-house as  soon  as  we  got  fairly 
landed,"  said  my  old  friend.  It  was  a 
sanctuary  in  the  wilderness,  a  small, 
rude  building,  twenty  by  thirty  feet, 
laid  up  with  rough  logs  and  warmed 
in  cold  weather  by  a  stone-cobbled 
fireplace.  When  their  first  winter  in 
the  West  had  passed,  the  men  united 
in  building  houses  for  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  cabins  of  their  kindred ; 
and  then  the  settlement,  named 
"Witham's  Settlement,"  began  to  as- 
sume some  resemblance  to  a  village. 
Strong  arms,  nerved  by  resolute  wills, 
hewed  down  the  forest,  and  domestic 
peace  prevailed. 

On  Sabbath  mornings  the  families 
assembled  within  their  "parish 
church"  and  sat  on  timber  seats  to 
hear  Elder  Witham  preach ;  and  the 
year  after  their  arrival  a  powerful  re- 
vival was  experienced  and  many  were 
baptized  and  gathered  into  a  church. 

And  here  for  seven  or  eight  years 
this  Moses,  who  had  led  his  people 
through  the  wilderness  between  New 
England  and  the  great  Northwestern 
Territory,  held  sway  as  ecclesiastical 
head.     Thus  far  his  plans  had  mate- 
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rialized,  and  he  could  "sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-  tree  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid."  But  am- 
bition often  hurls  headlong  those  who 
become  her  votaries.  Elder  Witham 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ment, and  expanded  his  plans.  His 
ideals  of  a  colony  on  church-exten- 
sion lines  were  broad  and  high.  He 
must  have  more  land.  Mounting  his 
mare,  he  left  his  brethren  and  sisters 
and  his  family  to  go  East  and  pur- 
chase more  territory.  Whether  Wash- 
ington or  Chillicothe  was  his  objective 
point  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  died 
in  a  tavern  in  the  latter  town,  and  be- 
fore his  son  could  reach  the  place  had 
been  buried.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  Moses,  the  place  of  his  grave 
is  not  known  unto  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of 
the  speculative  preacher,  colonizer 
and  founder  of  the  village  which  to- 
day bears  the  name  of  Withamsville. 
His  horse  was  found  and  brought  back 
to  his  home ;  but  the  money  supposed 
to  have  been  on  his  person  was  not  re- 
covered. Few  particulars  concerning 
his  last  hours  could  be  obtained,  and 
many  believed  he  had  been  foully 
dealt  with. 

Had  he  survived  and  secured  an- 
other concession  of  land  adjoining  his 
original  purchase,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  he  would  have  made 
another  journey  to  New  England  with 
strings  of  stories  about  the  land  that 
flowed  with  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
drumming  up  recruits  to  enlarge  his 
colony  and  church  membership, — an 
undertaking  that  would  have  caused 
the  abandonment  of  twenty  more 
hearthstones  and  deep  wells,  like  those 
I  know  in  the  Saco  valley,  that  mark 
the  desolation  which  followed  the 
emigration  to  Ohio,  one  hundred 
years  ago. 


Around  the  old  log  meeting-house 
in  Withamsville  a  burying  ground 
was  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  earlv 
dead  were  interred  there,  as  proved  by 
bones  that  have  been  unearthed.  This 
spot  was  used  for  this  purpose  but  a 
short  time,  and  no  stones  were  set 
to  mark  the  graves.  Another  lot  was 
laid  out,  which  is  now  enclosed  in  the 
public  cemetery,  where  many  of  the 
fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,  and  where 
may  be  seen  to-day  the  old  sunken 
slate  headstones  that  bear  the  familiar 
names  of  our  old  Saco  valley  families. 
Here  stands  the  chaste  monument 
erected  at  the  grave  of  Hannah  Brag- 
don  Witham,  widow  of  Elder  Maurice 
Witham,  bearing  the  dates  1750-1818. 
Many  of  these  old  graves  are  not 
marked  by  any  inscribed  monuments  ; 
but  there  stand  two  on  which  the 
names  of  Gibbens  Bradbury  and  Abi- 
gail Bradbury  are  still  distinct.  In 
this  ground  the  members  of  well 
known  Saco  valley  families  named 
Bennett,  Bragdon,  Bradbury,  Elden, 
Edgecomb,  Haines,  Holms,  Lane, 
Ridlan,  Rounds,  Palmer,  Townsend 
and  others  rest  in  unmarked  graves. 
Some  of  the  descendants  still  linger  in 
the  vicinity ;  the  Withams  are  nu- 
merous and  the  Lanes  not  a  few. 
But  the  most  have  removed  farther 
west  and  are  scattered  over  the 
prairie  farms  and  through  the  cities 
and  towns  of  many  new  states. 
Grandsons  of  Abraham  Townsend, 
who  followed  Elder  Witham  to  the 
West  in  1798,  were  living  not  many 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  on  "Town- 
send's  Hill,"  twenty  years  ago. 
Elder  Witham  divided  a  large 
tract  of  land  among  his  eleven 
children,  giving  to  each  of  his  four 
sons  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  to 
his  seven  daughters  each  a  hundred 
acres. 


THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  OLD  GRAY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

By  Edzvard  P.  Prcssey. 


THE  old  gray  schoolhouse  seemed 
almost  a  bygone  ten  years  be- 
fore. Yet  it  was  the  only  insti- 
tution of  learning  to  the  majority  of 
the  Puritan  stock  among  those  re- 
mote New  England  hills.  The  school- 
house  had  once  been  white ;  but  paint 
was  a  reminiscence  both  outside  and 
in — especially  inside,  where  the  wear 
was  roughest — and  that  was  why  it 
was  the  old  gray  schoolhouse.  Cob- 
blestones from  the  roadside  and  ad- 
jacent walls  lodged  in  the  roof  jets ; 
clapboards  here  and  there  were  gone ; 
the  steps  were  askew  and  broken ;  the 
threshold  yawned  to  swallow  an  un- 
wary urchin  in  his  frolics ;  the  plas- 
tered walls  and  ceiling  within  were 
dirty  and  broken.  A  few  dirty  and 
defaced  pictures,  with  their  corners 
rolled,  were  tacked  to  the  wall ;  a  few 
colored  drawings  of  leaves,  a  crayon 
drawing  of  a  ship,  a  pumpkin  vine 
with  its  yellow  fruit,  were  the  only 
really  attractive  objects  in  the  room, 
and  these  were  dirty  and  defaced, 
upon  a  dirty  and  defaced  plastering  or 
blackboard.  The  floor  was  sagging 
from  the  sills,  in  places  worn  through 
by  the  long  tread  of  many  feet.  Out- 
side, the  schoolhouse  lot  was  wholly 
unimproved  except  for  the  teacher's 
and  the  more  sentimental  pupils'  fu- 
tile attempts  at  a  flower  bed  in  a  most 
untidy  environment.  Ugly  broken 
fences  and  walls  came  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  very  windows  and  doors 
of  this  sacred  place.  Coarse  grass, 
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rank  weeds  and  scrubby  brakes, 
bushes  and  stubs  gave  a  general  im- 
pression of  chaos.  'Holes  and  ditches 
and  catch-alls  for  rubbish  crossed  the 
very  front  yards  of  these  precincts  of 
intellectual  order ;  and  at  the  very  best 
the  schoolhouses  that  presented  a  de- 
cent face  to  the  road  had  their  rear 
parts  in  filth  and  rubbish. 

The  state  of  the  pupils'  minds  was 
a  faithful  reflection  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  was  not  in  every  case  more 
than  a  reflection.  Many  of  the  pupils 
had  good  homes  and  those  homes 
were  what  stuck  deep  and  made  the 
more  lasting  impression.  Yet  six 
hours  a  day  for  twenty-four  weeks  in 
a  year  were  spent  in  and  about  these 
dilapidated  old  schoolhouses,  worse 
than  barns. 

The  studies  were  nearly  the  same  as 
they  had  been  a  hundred  years  back. 
The  three  R's  predominated.  The 
only  successful  method  ever  found  for 
instilling  these  three  R's  purely  and 
simply  was  by  the  oil  of  birch ;  but 
that  medicine  had  fallen  under  con- 
demnation,— and  so  the  three  R's  and 
Pandemonium  prevailed  together. 
Sometimes  the  school  was  broken  up 
altogether  by  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils  and  the  teacher's  lack  in  dis- 
cipline. Often  the  teacher  was  locked 
out  of  the  schoolhouse ;  there  were 
cases  where  she  was  set  in  a  snow 
drift  by  one  of  her  big  boys.  If  she 
was  a  normal  graduate,  perhaps  she 
went  back  to  the  training  school  in 
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confusion  of  spirit  to  see  if  she  could 
learn  something  about  discipline. 
Oftener  the  teacher  was  some  country 
girl  who  simply  wanted  the  six  dol- 
lars a  week  for  bonnets  and  ribbons, 
and  had  an  uncle  or  neighbor  on  the 
school  board.  In  such  cases  educa- 
tion and  training  were  not  funda- 
mental considerations.  Experience 
was  superfluous.  One  might  never 
have  taught,  might  hardly  have  read 
a  book  for  a  dozen  years,  and  yet 
might  stir  up  and  teach  a  school  to 
raise  the  money  for  a  milliner's  or  a 
grocer's  bill.  Very  excellent  people  in 
this  way  often  temporarily  taught 
school  without  knowing  anything 
about  it.  A  new  teacher  was  expected 
every  term, — which  in  itself  was  not 
the  least  of  the  evils. 

Under  these  conditions  the  teachers 
cared  little  about  consulting  parents 
concerning  their  children.  The 
parents  thought  the  teachers  were  ex- 
travagantly paid  for  so  easy  and  slight 
a  service ;  the  six  dollars  a  week  was 
considered  by  many  almost  a  gratuity, 
a  courteous  present  to  one  so  char- 
itable as  the  schoolma'am  who  would 
turn  aside  to  the  small  chore  of  put- 
ting Ellis  and  Susie  through  their 
A  B  C's  and  six  times  seven.  Per- 
haps the  general  impression  was 
somewhere  nearly  correct ;  yet  the 
teacher  who  really  did  her  work  prop- 
erly was  as  hard  a  working  person  as 
any  farmer  that  ever  sweat  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  the  field. 

The  school  committee  had  a  very 
poor  standing  in  those  days.  Its  work 
was  classed  almost  with  that  of  the 
extinct  offices  of  tithingman  and  hog- 
reeve  or  the  semi-defunct  office  of 
poundkeeper.  To  put  a  man  up  for 
the  school  committee  was  often  a 
practical  joke.  To  put  the  minister 
on,  as  in  old  times,  was  not  thought 
of  in  the  place  of  which  we  write.  The 
village  loafer  or  the  horse  swapper 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  taken. 

But  to  this  state  of  things  there 
came  a  quiet  revolution.  No  one 
could  well  tell  whence  it  came ;  for  it 
was  born  of  the  spirit.     As  nearly  as 


any  one  could  tell,  it  came  in  the  form 
of  the  new  mistress  of  the  old  gray 
schoolhouse. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  intro- 
duce rhythm  into  the  work.  I  won- 
der if  anybody  knows  just  what  that 
means.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was 
something  that  inspired  order  with- 
out as  much  as  the  dream  of  ruler  or 
oil  of  birch.  Some  of  the  old  "hard 
heads"  kicked  about  what  they  called 
"fol-de-rol"  and  "new  fangled  no- 
tions," but  of  course  they  did  not 
comprehend  what  the  new  teacher 
was  doing  for  their  schools, — namely, 
teaching  more  reading,  quicker  arith- 
metic, more  correct  spelling  and 
more  legible  writing  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  maintaining  order  without 
the  birch  or  any  substitute,  and  inci- 
dentally inspiring  the  boys  and  girls 
with  a  love  of  nature,  sharpening  their 
eyes  to  see  things  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, waking  a  bit  of  undreamed  of 
music  here  and  there  in  many  a  little 
soul  and  voice.  And  all  this  was 
done  in  the  intervals  when  the  chil- 
dren in  the  old-fashioned  school  were 
studying  deviltry  or  executing  it. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhythm  into  the  work.  There 
were  pleasant  points  of  art  and  nature 
and  joy  all  the  way  along  to  punc- 
tuate the  day  and  rest  the  mind  f*ora 
the  monotony  of  the  three  R's  and 
enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  dispense 
with  unnecessary  and  wasteful  devil- 
try. The  result  was  that  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  school  became  more 
hearty,  and  the  registers  began  to 
look  less  black  with  absent  marks  and 
tardy  marks.  It  was  an  easier  transi- 
tion back  to  spelling  from  counting 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  glen  and  con- 
sidering the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 
grow,  than  it  was  from  snapping  spit- 
balls  and  unlawful  whispering.  There 
was  more  energy  and  life  left  to  apply 
to  the  solemn  task  of  reckoning  roots 
and  per  cents.  Should  any  reader 
call  these  words  of  mine  theory,  I  as- 
sure you  I  never  thought  of  the  thing 
in  all  my  own  years  of  teaching  and 
not  till  I  saw  this  new  mistress  of  the 
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old   gray   schoolhouse   show   me   the 
fact. 

The  new  teacher  started  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  hatching  and 
growth  of  the  tadpole,-  and  to  record 
carefully  what  they  saw.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  this  tadpole 
biography  grew  into  quite  a  book.  It 
was  sent  to  some  university  where 
such  observations  were  encouraged. 
A  handsome  certificate  was  drawn; 
entitling  the  school  to  the  name  of 
"The  Wild-wood  Searchers"  So  a  lit- 
tle work  was  organized  for  each  day 
that  would  let  the  searchers  a  little 
deeper  into  nature's  heart  and  wis- 
dom, so  that  it  was  believed  they 
would  be  inspired  with  a  more  loyal 
love  for  the  country,  its  fields  and 
brooks  and  woodlands.  The  certifi- 
cate was  on  a  large  sheet  with  fine 
engravings  and  tasteful  ornamenta- 
tion. This  was  framed  and  hung 
upon  the  schoolroom  walls. 

The  personality  of  the  new  teacher 
was  her  power.  Quiet  almost  to  an 
excess  of  modesty,  with  a  firmness 
that  children  learn  to  respect,  she 
stamped  herself  indelibly  upon  each 
pupil's  life.  She  had  gifts  of  her  own 
and  used  them.  She  could  set  Bry- 
ant's "Robert  O'Lincoln"  or  "The 
Merry  Brown  Thrush,"  from  the 
children's  familiar  reading-book,  to 
creditable  pleasing  music.  She  saw 
the  gifts  in  children,  and  called  them 
out.  But  nobody  was  permitted  to 
lose  his  head.  School  was  serious 
business  and  not  a  song  or  a  dream. 
And  when  it  came  to  serious  business, 
you  never  saw  anything  better  at- 
tempted than  the  exhibits  of  written 


arithmetic  upon  paper,  the  clean,  well 
matured  perpendicular  handwriting, 
and  all  the  rest. 

With  all  the  rest,  she  found  spare 
time  now  and  then  out  of  school 
hours  to  interest  her  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  parish. 
Sometimes  she  would  give  them  help 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  lesson  and 
inspire  them  to  be  prepared  in  that 
important  branch  of  learning,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  law  of  life,  that 
is  above  all. 

In  short,  she  taught  them  loyalty  to 
the  things  about  them  after  first 
awakening  their  interest.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  old  gray  schoolhouse  was 
a  soul  and  life  such  as  made  its  an- 
cient dinginess  ashamed  of  itself. 
Holes  outside  and  in  somehow  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  getting  filled  up  ; 
a  new  desk  found  its  way  into  her  cor- 
ner; an  organ  found  its  way  into  the 
opposite  corner ;  fresh  pictures 
brightened  the  wall ;  various  marks 
and  signs  of  school-teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession found  themselves  in  place  at 
little  trouble  or  expense  to  anybody. 
The  school  committee  fell  into  line 
and  replaced  the  much  worn  and 
bruised  blackboard.  New  sheathings 
appeared  from  time  to  time  between 
terms,  and  perhaps  a  new  floor.  The 
dinginess  faded  away.  New  paint 
blushed  upon  the  walls  within.  Now 
when  a  square  of  neat  ground  sur- 
rounds the  building  and  the  outer 
walls  recover  their  primal  whiteness, 
the  old  gray  schoolhouse  with  all  its 
associations  will  have  finished  a  com- 
plete cycle  and  arrived  at  its  resurrec- 
tion morning-. 
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By  William  Everett  Cram. 


IN  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  winters  are  sufficiently  se- 
vere, there  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
found  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wild 
animals  that  manage  to  do  away  with 
the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  years, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  at  least, 
by  tucking  themselves  up  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  and  sleeping 
or  dozing  or  hibernating"  the  time 
away,  each  according  to  its  own  par- 
ticular taste,  until  spring  comes  round 
again.  And  certainly  no  more  satis- 
factory method  could  be  devised  for 
spending  the  winter,  either  as  regards 
economy  or  personal  comfort. 

It  is  probably  to  this  habit  that  the 
dormouse  of  the  old  world  owes  its 
reputation  of  being  the  most  ridicu- 
lously sleepy  and  drowsy  little  beast 
in  the  universe,  though  I  fancy  that  a 
good  many  of  the  animals  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  could  give  him  points 
on  the  matters  of  taking  protracted 
naps,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  climate  where  the  temperature  is 
liable  to  vary  over  one  hundred  de- 
grees in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 
The  dormouse,  it  would  seem,  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  its  faculty  for 
sleeping,  to  while  away  the  long  win- 
ter hours,  but  in  the  autumn  puts  by 
a  store  of  hazelnuts  and  different 
seeds,  and  whenever  the  weather  turns 
warmer  for  a  few  days,  though  it  is 
in  the  very  depth  of  the  winter,  he 
wakes  up  for  a  luncheon  and  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  then  turns  in  again 
for  another  nap,  so  keeping  a  general 
idea  of  the  weather  as  the  mild  Eng- 
lish winter  wears  itself  away. 

But  how  much  does  the  oldest 
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wood'chuck  know  of  the  New  England 
winter?  He  can  only  realize  that 
there  are  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
and  then  spring  again,  with  only  oc- 
casional flurries  of  snow  and.  severe 
frost  occurring  at  long  intervals,  per- 
haps a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
woodchuck  really  sleeps  all  winter 
long,  then  his  waking  hours  occupy 
an  extremely  small  portion  of  his  life, 
for  during  the  entire  summer  he 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
his  hole,  and  as  he  never  takes  his 
meals  there,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
he  can  occupy  himself  at  such  times 
except  in  sleeping,  being,  perhaps,  the 
least  industrious  animal  in  existence 
except  when  engaged  in  digging  his 
hole,  at  which  times  he  works  away 
at  a  tremendous  rate  until  it  is  fin- 
ished ;  but  once  it  is  completed,  he 
seldom  attempts  to  enlarge  or  re- 
model it  in  any  way,  but  spends  his 
days  in  luxurious  ease,  coming  out 
to  get  his  breakfast  soon  after  sunrise, 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass, 
at  which  time  I  fancy  he  makes  his 
most  substantial  meal,  though  he  may 
occasionally  be  seen  feeding  at  any 
time  of  clay.  At  noon  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  make  his  appearance  above  ground 
for  luncheon,  but  apparently  spends 
more  time  then  in  sunning  himself 
than  in  eating.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  again  shows  himself,  and 
feeds  until  nearly  sunset,  when  he 
descends  into  his  burrow  for  the 
night.  It  is  not  often  that  he  is 
obliged  to  go  many  steps  from  his 
doorway  in  order  to  fill  himself,  and 
bv  autumn  he  has  usually  reached  a 
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perfectly  ludicrous  state  of  obesity. 
There  are  usually  several  openings  to 
the  burrow,  connected  by  well  beaten 
paths ;  similar  paths  radiate  off  into 
the  grass  in  all  directions,  from  one 
clump  of  clover  to  the  next,  and  onlv 
too  often  to  the  bean  patch  or  garden 
where  it  pleases  him  to  eat  out  the 
tender  inside  of  several  cabbage  heads 
in  a  single  night.  Beans  he  strips  of 
leaves,  pods  and  everything,  and  he  is 
not  averse  to  ears  of  corn  and  young 
pumpkin  vines ;  in  fact,  there  are  few 
things  raised  in  an  ordinary  vegetable 
garden  which  he  does  not  occasionally 
exhibit  a  taste  for.  He  is  also  fond 
of  sweet  apples  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  frequently  making  his  home  in 
the  orchard  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing them.  When  the  grass  is  tall 
enough  he  likes  to  move  about  in  the 
various  paths  he  has  made,  nibbling 
here  and  there,  as  suits  his  pleasure, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright  from  time  to 
time  to  look  about  him.  His  attitude 
towards  his  enemies  is  apt  to  be  one 
of  obstinate  defiance.  Other  wild  ani- 
mals of  his  size,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, prefer,  when  in  the  proximity  of 
houses,  to  remain  in  hiding  during  the 
day,  only  venturing  out  under  cover 
of  darkness.  But  the  woodchuck 
often  digs  his  hole  within  a  few  rods 
of  a  farmhouse  and  swaggers  boldly 
about  the  garden  at  midday  helping 
himself  to  whatever  appeals  most 
strongly  to  his  appetite.  When  pur- 
sued he  scrambles  in  frantic  haste  for 
his  burrow,  his  black  heels  twinkling 
in  the  sunshine  as  he  goes,  but  on 
reaching  safety  he  is  likely  to  turn 
about  and  thrust  out  his  nose  to 
chuckle  defiance  at  his  pursuers.  If 
cornered,  he  is  always  ready  to  fight 
anything  or  anybody,  and  a  dog  lack- 
ing experience  in  such  matters  is 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  for  a 
woodchuck's  incisors  are  weapons  not 
to  be  despised.  If  their  den  is  dug 
out,  the  woodchucks  often  manage  to 
escape  by  burrowing  off  through  the 
soil,  after  the  manner  of  moles,  fill- 
ing up  the  holes  behind  them  as  they 
move  along,  and  evidently  not  com- 
ing to  the  surface  until  sufficient  time 


has  elapsed  to  insure  their  safety, — 
though  how  they  manage  to  avoid 
suffocation  in  the  mean  time  is  a  ques- 
tion difficult  to  answer.  They  are 
often  killed  with  shotguns,  though 
this  is  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  ; 
for  though  not  a  difficult  animal  to 
approach,  the  skin  of  an  old  one  is 
pretty  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
so  solid  that  it  requires  the  heaviest 
kind  of  shot  and  a  gun  that  carries 
close  and  hard  at  ordinary  shooting 
range.  The  majority  of  those  that  are 
killed  are  caught  in  steel  traps  at  the 
mouths  of  their  burrows.  As  soon  as 
the  woodchuck  feels  the  grip  of  the 
trap  on  his  foot,  he  settles  back  into 
his  den  and  pulls  with  an  amount  o" 
strength  that  is  simply  surprising,  and 
often  secures  his  liberty.  If  unable  to 
free  himself  in  this  manner,  he  usually 
digs  away  the  earth  and  blocks  up 
the  entrance  of  the  hole  with  him- 
self inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  trap 
is  obliged  to  dislodge  him  as  best 
he  may.  This  is  hard  enough  when 
the  victim  is  a  woodchuck,  but  if, 
as  often  happens,  it  proves  to  be  a 
skunk,  the  result  is  truly  disastrous. 
If  left  in  the  trap  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  woodchuck  frequently  re- 
leases himself  by  biting  off  his  foot 
just  below  the  jaws  of  the  trap,  but  is 
less  extravagant  and  wasteful  in  this 
matter  than  the  muskrat,  who  not 
uncommonly  leaves  half  an  inch  or 
more  of  leg  sticking  up  above  the 
trap,  apparently  gnawing  it  off  wher- 
ever it  is  easiest  and  most  convenient. 
This  is  the  woodchuck  of  the  fields 
and  cultivated  lands.  Many  wood- 
chucks,  however,  prefer  to  dwell  in 
the  pastures,  where  the  grass  is 
shorter  and  sweeter  and  they  are  less 
likely  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Here  they  are  obliged  to 
wander  farther  afield  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy their  appetites,  but  are  generally 
in  good  condition  for  all  that,  and 
never  appear  to  have  any  trouble  in 
laying  on  a  sufficient  supply  of  fat 
during  the  summer  to  carry  them  over 
the  cold  season.  In  the  pastures  thev 
are  fond  of  sunning  themselves  on  top 
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of  old  stumps  and  smooth  bowlders, 
the  color  of  their  fur  serving  to  make 
them  comparatively  inconspicuous 
when  so  engaged. 

Then  there  is  the  woodchuck  of  the 
forest  and  woodlands,  who  really  de- 
serves the  name  of  woodchuck,  as  it 
was  in  all  probability  first  applied  to 
the  species  by  the  early  settlers, — 
chuck,  or  chucky,  I  believe,  being  a 
term  frequently  used  in  Devonshire 
and  other  English  farming  districts  to 
designate  little  pigs,  who  were  some- 
times spoken  of  as  barnyard  chuckies  ; 
so  that  woodchuck  might  very  prop- 
erly be  translated  as  little  pig  of  the 
woods, — not  an  altogether  inappro- 
priate title,  at  least  as  regards  disposi- 
tion. 

The  real  woodchuck  of  the  woods, 
instead  of  spending  his  days  in  the 
sunlit  fields  or  open  hard-wood 
groves  and  orchards,  digs  his  hole 
among  the  rocks  and  ledges,  beneath 
the  roots  of  great  hemlocks  and  pines, 
where  the  sun  hardly  penetrates  and 
the  decaying  tree  trunks  are  crossed 
and  tumbled  against  each  other  over- 
head, supported  and  held  in  position 
by  those  that  are  still  standing.  Here 
he  scrambles  about  among  the  under- 
brush and  fallen  branches,  subsisting 
on  berries  and  whatever  green  stuff  is 
to  be  had  in  its  season,  probably  feed- 
ing on  edible  mushrooms  when  they 
are  to  be  obtained,  like  the  partridges 
and  squirrels  who  are  his  associates. 
He  may  frequently  be  seen  of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  stretched  in  the  sun 
along  some  half  prostrate  log,  evident- 
ly glad  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever of  the  sun's  rays  manage  to 
penetrate  among  the  shadows  of  his 
retreat.  Enjoying  as  he  does  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  attacks 
of  men  and  dogs,  and  having  at  the 
present  day  very  few  natural  enemies 
to  avoid,  he  should,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability often  does,  live  out  his  allotted 
time ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  the  bones  of  these  animals  in  hol- 
low logs  and  similar  places,  showing 
no  signs  of  having  suffered  a  violent 
death.     A  careful  observer  of  nature 


once  told  me  that  he  had  once  seen  a 
woodchuck,  apparently  very  old  and 
feeble,  laboriously  digging  a  shallow 
hole  in  the  soft  earth,  and  that  on  re- 
turning, some  hours  later,  he  had  dis- 
covered him  curled  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  quite  dead,  undoubtedly 
having  died  of  old  age  after  digging 
his  own  grave  and  crawling  into  it. 
He  believed  this  to  be  a  regular  cus- 
tom with  them,  and  said  that  he  had 
met  with  a  number  of  people  who  as- 
serted the  same  thing. 

In  one  respect  the  forest  woodchuck 
does  not  have  so  easy  a  time  of  it  as 
his  brethren  who  abide  in  the  open 
country,  seldom  attaining  to  such  an 
extreme  condition  of  corpulency,  and 
in  consequence  being  compelled  to 
awake  and  crawl  out  of  bed  much 
earlier  in  the  spring,  often  making  his 
appearance  when  the  snow  is  still  sev- 
eral feet  deep.  Such  unfortunates  are 
obliged  to  worry  along  as  best  they 
can  until  warm  weather,  seeking  out 
the  spots  of  bare  earth  beneath  the 
evergreens  and  gnawing  ravenously  at 
the  bark  of  trees  or  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  made  to  answer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  food.  They  are  soon  piti- 
fully thin  and  so  active  as  hardly  to 
be  recognized  by  one  familiar  only 
with  well  fed  summer  specimens. 

Woodchucks  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
open  pasture  until  the  snow  has  about 
disappeared  and  the  turf  begins  to  feel 
soft  under  foot,  with  green  grass  and 
clover  starting  up  in  sheltered  places, 
while  those  of  the  cultivated  grass 
lands  are  still  later  about  showing 
themselves,  so  that  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  duration  of  their  winter 
nap  depended  largely  on  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  preceding  summer.  Still  it 
is  just  possible  that  all  the  wood- 
chucks  return  to  the  woods  to  "den 
in,"  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  even 
temperature  than  would  be  possible 
in  the  open  ground.  Instances  of 
woodchucks  having  been  unearthed  in 
a  state  of  hibernation  in  the  winter 
are  common  enough,  but  whether  in 
the  woods  or  in  the  open  appears  un- 
certain. 
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I  have  in  open  winters  dug  out  sev- 
eral burrows  which  I  know  had  been 
inhabited  by  woodchucks  during 
the  previous  summer  and  autumn,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  have  found  them 
all  empty;  but  perhaps  the  inmates 
were  sufficiently  aroused  to  burrow 
off  into  the  surrounding  earth  as  they 
do  in  summer,  though  I  found  no  evi- 


Generally  speaking,  the  color  of  the 
woodchuck  is  some  shade  of  grizzly 
brown  above  and  dark  reddish  or 
rusty  brown  beneath.  The  face,  paws 
and  tail  are  black,  and  the  cheeks  and 
ears  grayish  white — the  fur  on  the 
back  being  dark,  almost  or  quite 
black,  next  the  skin,  then  snuff  color, 
then  black  again,  more  or  less  tipped 
with  white.  Different  specimens  vary 
greatly,  however,  in 
shade,  from  pale 
straw  color  or  yel- 
owish  white  to  dark 
coffee  brown,  some- 
times almost  black. 
Others  are  dull  whit- 
ish all  over,  while  in 
many  instances  the 
reddish  color  pre- 
dominates.  Thefuris 


dence  of  this  having  been 
the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  woodchucks  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  more 
abundant  in  the  woods  in 
the  spring  than  at  any 
other  time,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  seems  prob- 
able that  most  of  them  at  least 
spend  the  winter  in  their  summer 
homes  and  sleep  until  their  supply 
of  fat  is  exhausted.  As  for  the  ancient 
superstition  of  their  coming  out  of 
their  holes  on  the  second  of  Februarv 
to  predict  the  kind  of  weather  that 
is  to  prevail  for  the  next  few  months, 
it  is  truly  a  very  excellent  and  enter- 
taining superstition  in  its  way,  but  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Wood- 
chucks may  occasionally  come  out  as 
early  as  that,  but  certainly  not  often; 
and  when  they  do,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  stay  out  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  be  the 
weather  what  it  may. 


usually  rather  thin  and  coarse ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  appear  to  suffer  from 
insomnia  and  are  obliged  to  come  out 
of  winter  quarters  in  March,  or  even 
earlier,  it  is  much  thicker  and  richer 
in  appearance,  approaching  in  quality 
that  of  the  raccoon  or  badger.  These 
cases,  however,  are  not  frequent 
enough  to  give  the  skins  a  market 
value,  though  the  woodchuck  himself 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  trouble  him  much.  A 
full  grown  specimen  is  usually  about 
twenty  inches  in  length  without  in- 
cluding the  tail,  which  is  six  or  seven 
inches  long.     One  frequently  hears  of 
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them  two  and  a  half  or  even  three  feet 
in  length  and  weighing-  twelve  or  fif- 
teen pounds ;  but  most  of  these  ac- 
counts are  of  uncertain  origin,  to  say 
the  least.  The  weight  of  different 
specimens  usually  varies  from  four  to 
eight  pounds,  according  to  the  season. 

In  summer  the  rambler  often  meets 
little  woodchucks  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  wandering  about  the  fields  alone 
and  unprotected,  having  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  their  hard  hearted 
parents  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  These  little 
waifs  are  not  apt  to  show  any  alarm 
on  being  approached,  commonly  set- 
tling back  on  their  haunches  and  at- 
tempting to  bite  anything  that  comes 
within  reach,  or  else  charging  sav- 
agely at  the  intruder,  with  little 
husky,  gurgling  cries  of  anger.  An 
old  woodchuck  will  occasionally  at- 
tack the  person  who  threatens  him, 
sometimes  it  would  seem  even  when 
he  is  not  cornered  or  confined  in  any 
way.  But  his  is  nothing  to  the  per- 
fectly reckless  courage  with  which 
the  youngster  enters  into 
the  combat  as  if  he  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  he  were 
going  to  have  an  easy  thing 
of  it.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  is  quite  convinced 
that  you  are  not  going  to 
retreat,  and  that  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  you  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
starts  off  on  the  gallop,  but  as  yet 
without  any  especial  symptoms  of  fear, 
though  if  you  persist  in  heading  him 
off,  he  at  last  comes  to  realize  that  he 
is  entirely  at  your  mercy,  and  a  wholly 
different  expression  comes  into  his 
eyes,  he  begins  to  tremble  and  shiver 
all  over,  and  finally  gives  up  all  at- 
tempts to  fight  or  run  away,  simply 
crouching  in  the  grass  in  abject  terror. 

I  once  obtained  possession  of  a  lit- 
tle woodchuck  that  had  been  brought 
home  uninjured  by  a  dog.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  original  price  of 
the  animal  was  thirteen  cents,  with  a 
much  damaged  fish  line  and  hook 
thrown  in.     He  was  much  too  young 


to 


eat  solid  food,  so  we  fed  him  on 
milk  with  a  bottle  and  rubber  nipple. 
When  being  fed  he  always  sat  up  per- 
fectly straight,  grasping  the  rubber 
firmly  between  his  little  black  hands, 
which  always  looked  as  if  clothed  in 
close  fitting  black  gloves,  so  sharply 
was  the  line  drawn  between  the  black 
of  his  paws  and  the  brown  fur  on  his 
wrists  and  shoulders.  When  nearly 
satisfied  he  would  grip  it  so  tightly 
that  none  of  the  milk  could  escape 
and,  taking  it  from  his  mouth,  turn 
awav  his  head  for  a  few  seconds  of 
and  then  fall  to 
He  grew  rapidly  on  this 
and 


breathing    space 


soon     developed 
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ing  for  green  things  generally,  es- 
pecially caraway  blossoms.  As  these 
grew  far  out  of  his  reach,  often  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  he  found 
it  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  them  to 
sit  up  beside  the  stem  and,  grasping 
it  in  his  paws,  bend  it  over  towards 
him,  pulling  it  down  hand  over  hand 
until  he  had  reached  the  umbel  shaped 
cluster  of  flowers,  every  particle  of 
which  he  ate,  allowing  the  stalk  to 
spring  back  into  place  when  he  had 
finished.  Strangely  enough,  he  never 
troubled  the  vegetables  in  the 
garden  in  any  way,  although  allowed 
to  wander  about  the  place  at  his  own 
discretion.  He  managed  to  get 
along  fairly  well  with  the  cats,  though 
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there  was  not  much  affec- 
tion wasted  on  either  side. 
Whenever  he  saw  one  of 
them  drinking  milk  from 
a  saucer,  he  liked  to  come 
up  softly  from  behind  and 
nip  its  heels,  and  then 
scuttle  off  to  some  place 
of  concealment  in  time  to 
escape  punishment.  He 
often  persisted  in  this 
amusement  until  the  cats 
retired  in  disgust,  where- 
upon he  would  proceed  to 
help  himself  to  the  milk 
they  had  left.  If  he  felt 
sleepy,  he  would  sit  up 
right,  letting  his  head 
until  his  nose  almost 
hind  feet,  and  then 
on  one  side,  rolled 
perfect  ball.  Late  in 
he  began  to  make  extensive  tun- 
nels about  the  doorsteps  and  un- 
derneath the  paths,  the  caving  in  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  several  mis- 
haps to  various  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. Although  perfectly  familiar,  he 
was  never  affectionate,  and  towards  the 
close  of  summer  he  left  us  for  his  na- 
tive heath  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  history 
is  hidden  in  obscurity,  though  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  he  lived  to  grow 
up  and  eventually  developed  all  the 
selfish  and  bearlike  traits  character- 
istic of  his  family. 

Only  the  other  day  an  instance  oc- 
curred which  would  seem  to  indicate 


hang  down 
reached  his 
whop  over 
up  into  a 
the    season, 


DORMOUSE. 

that  the  woodchuck  of  the  woods  re- 
tires to  his  den  much  later  in  the  sea- 
son than  his  cousin  of  the  fields,  who 
is  seldom  seen  abroad  much  after  the 
first  of  September.  On  the  first  of 
November  I  came  across  a  hollow 
ash  tree,  prostrate  above  a  little 
brook  in  a  swamp  not  far  from  my 
home,  and  noticed  that  some  creature 
or  other  had  been  carrying  dead  grass 
into  it  quite  recently.  I  fixed  a  trap  in 
the  hollow  and  the  next  day  found  a 
woodchuck  held  captive  there,  a  typ- 
ical woodchuck  of  the  forest,  as  lean 
and  active  as  a  squirrel,  with  soft 
white-tipped  fur  almost  as  thick  as  a 
coon's.  When  I  released  him,  he  re- 
fused to  run,  but  showed  fight  pluck- 
ily  enough  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  unexpectedly  bolted  by  me  into 


hollow 


down 
could 


scrambling   to 


which  I 
hear  him 
his 
nest,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of 
the  cavity  where 
the  tree  forked 
into  several 
branches,  for  on 
breaking  off  a 
small  branch  here 
I  could  see  that 
the  interior  was 
filled  with  new 
dried  grass  and 
leaves.     Undoubt- 
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edly  he  intended  spending  the  win- 
ter there,  and  I  imagine  would  find 
it  quite  as  comfortable  as  the  usual  un- 
derground retreat,  if  not  driven  out 
by  the  rising  waters  in  time  of  thaw. 
I  recall  once  seeing  what  looked  like 
a  woodchuck's  track  in  the  snow 
about  the  last  of  November.  The  an- 
imal that  made  it  had  been  wandering 
about  the  woods,  prying  into  every 
stump  and  hollow  log,  perhaps  in 
search  of  a  bed ;  but  that  was  years 
ago,  and  I  am  not  even  certain  that  it 
was  a  woodchuck's  track  at  all. 

The  hibernating  habits  of  the  chip- 
munk are  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
dormouse ;  though  unlike  the  dor- 
mouse and  most  other  hibernating 
animals,  the  chipmunks  are  seldom 
more  than  comfortably  fat  on  retiring 
in  October.  As  several  weeks  are 
generally  believed  to  elapse  before  the 
final  sleep  of  winter  overtakes  them, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  occupy 
themselves  in  the  mean  time  with  ac- 
quiring a  sufficient  amount  of  fat  to 
last  them  over  until  spring; 
for  I  am  unable  to  learn  that 
they  ever  show  themselves 
out  of  doors  between  the 
first  part  of  November  and 
the  last  of  February,  though 
in  March  and  April  they  are 
sure  to  be  out  in  the  sun- 
shine of  every  warm  day  we 
have,  to  retire  and  become 
dormant  again,  like  the  dor- 


mouse, at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  cold  wave 
or  snowy  weather. 
Those  first  few  weeks 
of  confinement  in  No- 
vember must  be  a 
strange  experience 
for  such  an  active 
sun-loving  creature  as 
the  chipmunk.  To 
go  down  out  of  the 
bright  October  sun- 
ight  into  a  chamber 
utterly  devoid  of  even 
the  smallest  glimmer 
of  light  of  any  kind, 
there  to  remain  grop- 
ing about  in  the 
dark  among  his  companions  for  food 
packed  away  in  the  nest  itself  or  in 
side  galleries  branching  off  from  the 
main  chamber,  eating  and  sleeping  in 
those  cramped  quarters  and  getting 
ever  drowsier  and  drowsier,  at  last 
losing  consciousness  altogether,  to 
awake  and  become  aware  in  some  in- 
explicable manner  that  it  is  time  to 
come  out  into  the  daylight  once  more, 
— this  must  indeed  be  a  life  of  strange 
contrasts.  But  while  the  dormouse  is 
supposed  to  be  chronically  sleepy  at 
all  times,  owing  probably  to  its  fond- 
ness for  being  abroad  at  night  and 
sleeping  all  day,  even  in  the  longest 
days  of  summer,  the  chipmunk  when 
it  is  awake  is  most  unmistakably 
awake  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  appar- 
ently without  even  a  nap  at  midday 
when  the  days  are  at  their  longest 
and  hottest. 

The  gray  squirrel,  flying  squirrel 
and  most  of  the  wild  mice  appear  to 
become  dormant  in  varying  degrees, 
though  often  seen  abroad  in  the  cold- 
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est  weather,  the  gray  squirrels  being- 
pretty  sure  to  be  out  on  every  still 
sunny  morning  in  the  winter,  and  the 
flying  squirrels  whenever  we  have  a 
thaw  or  warm  air  from  the  south.  Of 
our  native  mice,  the  long-tailed  jump- 
ing mouse  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
habitually  given  to  hibernating  during 
the  entire  winter.  This  remarkable 
creature,  which  is  really  not  a  mouse 
at  all,  though  everywhere  known  as 
such,  is  usually  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  is  not  generally 
abundant  anywhere;  but  occasionally, 
once  in  every  fifteen  years  or  there- 
abouts, they  become  quite  common  in 
summer  in  meadows  and  grass  lands, 
— a  most  inoffensive 
kangaroo-like  little 
thing,  with  an  aston- 
ishing long  tail,  that 
goes  bounding  off 
over  the  grass  before 
you  or  cowers  trem- 
bling in  the  stubble,  l||i\''\P 
sometimes  allowing  * 
itself  to  be  stroked 
or  even  taken  in  the  \ 
hand  without  offering 
resistance  or  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  They 
are  said  to  pass  the 
winter  in  their  under- 
ground nests,  remain- 
ing dormant  until 
the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June, 
mice  inhabit  extensive  tunnels  be- 
neath the  snow,  where  they  can 
ramble  about  and  explore  the 
stubble  for  grass  seeds  and  ten- 
der shoots  in  comparative  safety. 
They  have  frequent  doorways  admit- 
ting them  to  the  upper  air,  and  at 
night  are  often  out  scampering  back 
and  forth  across  the  snow,  leaving  an 
interesting  tracery  of  footprints  on  its 
white  surface,  and  are  also  often  seen 
abroad  in  the  sunshine  among  weeds 
and  bushes  that  have  remained  uncov- 
ered. In  severe  seasons  they  depend 
largely  on  the  bark  of  different  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  even  appear  to 
find  the  resinous  bark  of  the  ground 


juniper  palatable,  the  vanishing  snow 
in  the  spring  frequently  revealing 
stems  and  branches  stripped  bare  of 
their  covering  beyond  all  possibility 
of  recovery. 

The  white-footed  mice,  or  wood 
mice,  lay  up  large  quantities  of  nuts 
and  seeds,  those  of  the  linden  appear- 
ing to  be  preferred  by  them  to  all 
others.  They  seem  to  hibernate  in  a 
rather  irregular  manner,  large  num- 
bers being  up  and  doing  at  all  times, 
in  spite  of  the  weather ;  and  they  are 
generally  ravenously  hungry  for  meat 
of  any  kind,  gleaning  whatever  bits 
may  be  left  by  the  larger  flesh-eating 
animals  after  their  meals,  and  gnaw- 
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ing  hungrily  at  any  scrap  of  bone  they 
may  happen  to  come  across. 

Most  northern  bats  become  thor- 
oughly dormant  in  cold  weather,  and 
it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  their  daily  sleep  is  in  reality 
hibernation,  differing  from  the  sleep 
of  other  warm-blooded  animals  in  the 
same  manner  that  their  winter  hiber- 
nation does.  But  this  probably  only 
refers  to  certain  species.  The  red  bats 
that  spend  the  day  behind  my  blind 
apparently  only  sleep  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  they  frequently  get  to  crowd- 
ing and  nudge  and  poke  each  other 
with  their  sharp  bony  elbows,  becom- 
ing half  awake  and  squeaking  peev- 
ishly   as    they    endeavor    to    arrange 
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themselves  more  comfortably  for  the 
remainder  of  their  nap.  But  this  ac- 
tivity may  be  due  to  the  increased  ir- 
ritability of  the  muscular  fibre,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  hibernation.  When  I  threw 
open  the  blind  last  October,  exposing 
them  to  the  full  glare  of  the  afternoon 
sunlight, they  maintained  the  same  po- 
sition and  showed  little  sign  of  awak- 
ening, but  half  an  hour  later  had  dis- 
appeared, though  the  sun  was  still  sev- 
eral hours  high.  This  year  the  blinds 
were  left  open  for  the  first  part  of  the 
summer,  and  the  bats  were  obliged  to 
look  up  new  sleeping  quarters.  In 
July  I  closed  the  blinds,  hoping  to  en- 
tice the  bats  back  to  their  former 
apartments ;  and,  sure  enough,  about 
the  first  of  the  month  I  was  delighted 
to  see  a  solitary  individual  hanging  by 
his  toes  in  one  corner  of  the  window 
fast  asleep.  Wishing  to  have  him  pose 
as  model  for  an  illustration,  I  uncere- 
moniously routed  him  out  and  de- 
posited him  on  my  desk,  where  he 
spent  a  most  unhappy  morning,  losing 
all  patience  with  me  before  the  por- 
trait was  half  completed, — which  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  circumstances.  As  often  as  I  tried 
to  get  him  to  change  his  position,  he 
would  break  forth  into  shrill  stutter- 
ing protests  and  snap  viciously  at 
everything  within  reach  ;  but  he  soon 
quieted  down  on  being  left  alone,  and 
slept  complacently  close  to  my  hand 
while  I  sketched 
him.  Several  times 
he  escaped  and  flew 
deliberately  down-  . 
stairs,  which  I  think 
few  birds  would 
have  the  intelli- 
gence or  coolness 
to  do.  All  those 
that  I  have  seen  in 
similar  circum- 
stances fluttered 
helplessly  against 
the  glass  or  ceiling 
and  absolut  e 1 y 
refused  to  fly 
downward      under 
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any  provocation ;  but  my  bat  flew  up 
or  down  with  equal  willingness,  and 
from  room  to  room,  earnestly  search- 
ing for  a  passage  to  the  open  air. 
Whenever  he  felt  tired  he  would  hang 
himself  up  in  the  fold  of  a  curtain  to 
rest,  apparently  being  fast  asleep  as 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  settled.  Glass 
he  soon  learned  to  avoid  as  slippery 
and  treacherous ;  but  the  mosquito 
screens  furnished  better  foothold,  and 
the  way  he  would  scuttle  about  over 
these  was  something  marvellous. 
Finally  I  carried  him  out  dolors  and 
gave  him  his  freedom,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  sun,  he  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  seeing,  but  started  directly  for  the 
barn  window,  which  was  partly  open, 
and  entered  it  as  readily  as  the  swal- 
lows did.  No  one  seeing  him  at  the 
time  could  reasonably  have  accused 
him  of  blindness ;  nor  did  the  term 
"blind  as  a  bat"  seem  applicable  when 
you  caught  the  gleam  and  sparkle  of 
his  wicked  little  eyes,  peering  out 
from    beneath    his    woollv    evebrows. 
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He  evidently  decided  that  he  had 
chosen  an  unsafe  sleeping  place,  and 
for  a  little  while  the  window  was  de- 
serted ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  noticed  a 
smaller  specimen  of  his  race  in  the  op- 
posite corner,  and  the  day  following 
there  were  nine  of  varying  size  ranged 
along  the  tipper  sash  in  their  usual 
characteristic  attitudes.  One  near  the 
middle  of  the  row  was  wide  awake ; 
washing  himself  after  the  manner  of  a 
cat,  he  would  lick  his  foot  or  a  por- 
tion of  his  wing  and  rub  his  head  with 
it    the    wrong   way    of   the    fur,    and 


Judging  from  those  in  the  window, 
it  would  appear  that  bats  are  not  given 
to  occupying  the  same  roosting  places 
with  any  great  degree  of  regularity, 
but  spend  the  night  chasing  insects 
wherever  these  are  to  be  found  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  hang  them- 
selves up  to  sleep  where  daylight  hap- 
pens to  catch  them.  I  kept  an  exact 
account  of  the  number  sleeping  in  the 
window  during  the  month  of  August 
of  the  year  1898,  beginning  with  the 
first  Saturday,  and  soon  noticed  that 
for    some    inexplicable    reason    they 
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scratch  himself  rapidly  behind  the  ear 
with  one  of  the  little  thumb  nails  at 
the  bend  of  his  wing,  the  long  bone  of 
his  forearm  beating  a  tattoo  on  the 
glass  beside  him  as  he  did  so.  The 
elasticity  of  the  wing  membrane  is 
truly  astonishing;  he  would  seize  an 
edge  of  it  in  his  mouth  and  stretch  it 
into  all  kinds  of  grotesque  shapes  in 
his  endeavor  to  get  it  clean  enough  to 
suit  his  fancy,  and  sometimes,  when  at 
work  on  the  inside,  he  would  wrap  his 
head  up  in  it  entirely,  the  thin  rub- 
bery stuff  conforming  to  the  general 
outline  of  his  skull  in  the  most  start- 
ling manner. 


were  given  to  congregating  there  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  that  their  num- 
bers usually  fell  off  until  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  then  increased  again 
until  Sunday.  Here  are  their  num- 
bers as  I  set  them  down  each  day  on 
my  calendar:  Saturday,  4;  Sunday, 
16;  Monday,  9;  Tuesday,  4;  Wednes- 
day, 2;  Thursday,  5;  Friday,  10;  Sat- 
urday, 10;  Sunday,  18;  Monday,  10; 
Tuesday,  2  ;  Wednesday,  o  ;  Thursday, 
o;  Friday,  1  ;  Saturday,  1.  The  third 
Sunday  I  was  away,  and  so  failed  to 
take  account  of  them,  but  on  Monday 
there  were  3,  and  2  on  Tuesday.  For 
the  next  three  days  the  window  was 
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unoccupied,  Saturday  I  found  i,  Sun- 
day 2  and  Monday  3,  after  which  they 
abandoned  the  window  almost  en- 
tirely, though  I  occasionally  found  a 
solitary  specimen  snuggled  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  sash.  I  find  that  they 
habitually  sleep  in  the  barn  in  the  nar- 
row space  between  the  ridge  pole  and 
the  roof  boards,  though  whether  their 
numbers  vary  there  from  day  to  day 
as  they  do  in  the  window,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain.  I  have  an  idea  that  ihey 
also  spend  the  winter  there,  for  they 
are  said  usually  to  choose  some  such 
place  to  hibernate  in. 

As  twilight  comes  on,  the  bats  in 
the  window  begin  to  grow  somewhat 
more  restless,  scrambling  down  from 
time  to  time  to  peer  out  between  the 
slats  as  if  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
weather.  Then  suddenly  one  of  them 
launches  out  and  downward  at  an 
angle  toward  the  earth  for  a  few  yards, 
then  sweeps  up  and  away  among  the 
tree  tops.  Another  follows,  and  then 
two  or  three  together,  till  in  very  short 
time  the  blinds  are  empty ;  but  outside 
in  the  darkness  the  bats  are  zigzag- 
ging about  in  pursuit  of  their  supper. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  sim- 
ilarity between  the  winter  habits  of  the 
black  bear,  raccoon  and  skunk.  None 
of  them  lay  up  any  food,  but  they  be- 
come immensely  fat  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  and  retire  to  their  dens 
early  in  the  season,  the  bear  and  rac- 
coon in  hollow  trees  and  caves,  and 
the  skunk  in  some  burrow,  usually  the 
abandoned  home  of  a  woodchuck. 
Sometimes  a  dozen  sleep  together  in 
one  hole  for  warmth,  and  seldom  less 
than  four  or  five.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
too,  for  several  raccoons  to  spend  the 
winter  together;  but  bears,  I  believe, 
always  sleep  singly.  There  are  always 
individuals  of  all  three  species  that  are 
unable  to  lay  on  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fat  to  allow  of  their  becoming  dor- 
mant, and  in  consequence  they  are 
compelled  to  continue  their  hunting 
until  well  into  the  winter,  probably 
only  getting  a  few  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted sleep  at  most.  Although  ap- 
parently depending  on  their  supply  of 


fat  to  sustain  life,  most  animals  of  this 
class  are  as  fat  on  awaking  in  the 
spring  as  when  they  retired  months 
before,  but  lose  flesh  rapidly  on  re- 
suming their  activity,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  are  surprisingly  lean.  It  is 
said  that  an  animal  that  is  really  dor- 
mant may  be  submerged  in  water  or 
carbonic  acid  for  several  hours  with- 
out injury,  though  the  experiment 
sounds  a  little  too  cruel  to  justify  put- 
ting it  to  the  test.  But  none  of  the 
warm-blooded  animals  ever  reach  that 
state  of  absolute  torpidity  attained  by 
reptiles,  insects  and  similar  cold- 
blooded creatures,  in  which  breathing 
utterly  ceases,  allowing  them  to  be 
frozen  solid  for  months  without  suffer- 
ing any  apparent  ill  effects, — like  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  snail  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  which  was  gummed  to  a 
board  for  four  years,  and  then  revived 
on  being  moistened,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  captivity. 

Nearly  all  insects  hibernate.  This 
is  not  true  of  honeybees,  which  de- 
pend on  their  supply  of  honey  for 
nourishment  and  on  their  closely 
packed  numbers  and  activity  for 
warmth.  Ants  also  lay  by  consider- 
able quantities  of  food,  but  hibernate 
in  cold  weather.  I  have  frequently 
cut  into  dead  trees  in  winter  and 
found  the  large  black  ants  packed  in 
their  galleries,  sometimes  nearly  a 
quart  in  a  place,  frozen  so  hard  that 
they  rattled  like  hail  or  bits  of  ice 
when  dropped,  and  so  brittle  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  avoid  breaking 
them  to  pieces.  But  when  placed  in 
the  sun  they  revived  slowly,  and 
crawled  about  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way  until  chilled  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  snow,  when  they  quickly  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  condition. 
Those  ants  that  keep  aphides  in  a 
state  of  domestication  and  depend 
largely  on  the  sweet  substance  se- 
creted by  them  for  food  are  said  to 
become  dormant  at  precisely  the  same 
temperature  as  the  aphides,  as  if  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  keep  awake  after 
the  supply  of  their  favorite  food  is  cut 
off. 
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BEFORE  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  PURITAN. 

(IN  MERRICK  SQUARE,  SPRINGFIELD.) 
By  F.  Whitmore. 

WITH  sober  foot  unswerving,  lip  severe, 
And  lid  that  droops  to  shield  the  inner  sight ; 
Dark-browed,   stern-willed,  a  shadow  in  the  light 
Of  alien  times,  and  yet  no  alien  here; 
Revered  and  dreaded,  loved,  but  yet  with  fear — 
He  moves,  the  sombre  shade  of  that  old  night 
Whence  grew  our  morn,  the  ghost  of  that  grim  might 
That  nursed  to  strength  the  nation's  youth  austere. 
Mark  the  grave  thought  that  lines  the  hollow  cheek, 
The  hardy  hand  that  guards  the  sacred  book, 
The  sinewy  limb,  and  what  the  thin  lips  speak 
Of  iron  will  to  mould  the  era — look 
In  reverence,  and  as  you  mutely  scan 
The  heroic  figure,  see,  rough-limned,  a  man! 
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THE    SMITH    CHARITIES. 

By    C.    S.    Walker. 


THE  phenomenon  of  fifty  years  of 
successful  administration  of  a 
unique  system  of  charity  pre- 
sents so  many  points  of  interest  to 
students  of  economics  and  sociology 
that  a  narrative  of  the  origin,  growth 
and  results  of  the  system  may  well 
claim  serious  consideration. 

Oliver  Smith,  a  plain  farmer,  a 
bachelor,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  little  village  of  Hatfield  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  culti- 
vating his  ancestral  acres,  fattening 
cattle  for  market,  loaning  his  savings 
to  his  neighbors,  died  December  22, 
1845,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  estate 
inventoried  $370,000, — $30,000  being 
in  manufacturing  stock,  $1,000  in 
railroad  stock,  and  $1,000  in  bank 
stock,  the  larger  portion  being  in 
bonds  and  mortgages.  For  the  time 
and  place,  this  was  a  great  fortune,  all 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  had  himself  ac- 


cumulated, except  $500  in  land  which 
he  received  at  twenty-one  as  his  share 
of  his  father's  estate. 

His  virtues  were  typical  of  the  New 
England  farmer  of  the  better  class. 
He  was  given  to  hard  manual  labor ; 
his  industry  was  matched  by  his  thrift 
and  economy ;  he  was  strictly  honest, 
his  aim  being  to  be  just  both  to  others 
and  to  himself.  He  took  no  risks,  but 
chose  always  the  safest  investments. 
He  cared  nothing  for  ostentation,  lov- 
ing a  simple,  useful  life.  He  made 
excellent  use  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed, wasting  neither  time,  strength, 
money  nor  opportunity.  Integrity 
and  caution  were  his  prominent  traits. 
A  Unitarian  by  profession,  he  showed 
his  faith  by  his  works,  and  was  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues. He  labored  and  saved,  not  that 
he  might  spend  in  vain  show  or  in  ex- 
travagant luxury,   not  that   he   might 
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be  esteemed  the  richest  man  in  the 
valley,  but  that  his  wealth  might  ben- 
efit his  fellow  men. 

'He  was  charitable  while  he  lived 
and  public  spirited,  always  ready  to 
do  his  part  for  the  general  good. 
He  gave  liberally  to  needy  individuals 
and  built  two  schoolhouses  for  the 
people  of  poor  districts  in  his  town. 
He  subscribed  $500  to  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  He  was  ready  to  serve 
the  state  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
He  represented  Hatfield  twice  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820. 
He  was  one  of  the  presidential  elect- 
ors in  1824,  voting  for  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

His  will  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
bate court  in   March,    1846;   but  the 


of  his  court,  December,  1846,  he 
therefore  approved  and  allowed  the 
will. 

From  this  decision  the  heirs  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  two 
grounds:  (1)  that  Oliver  Smith  was 
not  at  the  time  of  making  the  will  "of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  mem- 
ory ;"  and  (2)  that  the  will  was  not  at- 
tested by  three  competent  witnesses. 
The  case  came  up  for  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Northampton,  July 
6,  1847,  on  the  ground  of  the  second 
objection,  the  first  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  contestants.  Rufus 
Choate  was  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  contestants,  and  Daniel  Webster 
for  the  executor.  The  technical  ob- 
jection was  that  Theophilus  Phelps, 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will,  who 
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judge,  Ithamar  Conkey,  declining  to 
act  in  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  be- 
ing a  resident  of  a  town  interested  in 
the  will  he  was  disqualified  from  acting, 
transferred  the  matter  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  in  Worcester.  An 
appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  at  its 
September  session  that  Judge  Conkey 
was  not  disqualified  and  that  he 
should  act  in  the  case.     At  a  session 


had  left  Amherst  College  on  account 
of  brain  trouble,  was  not  competent 
to  witness  the  signature;  but  the  real 
ground  was  that  the  heirs  at  law  were 
deprived  of  their  share  in  the  fortune, 
much  to  their  disappointment,  and 
that  the  property  was  devised  in  what 
was  pronounced  a  foolish  manner, 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

After  the  evidence  had  been  taken 
from   experts    and   others,   the   argu- 
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ments  of  Choate  and  Webster  were 
delivered,  before  a  crowded  audience. 
"Mr.  Choate,"  it  is  reported,  "occu- 
pied almost  three  hours,  in  one  of  the 
happiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest 
forensic  efforts  of  his  life.  He  ex- 
ceeded the  high  wrought  expectations 
of  the  audience."  Mr.  Webster  ad- 
dressed the  jury  about  two  hours. 
After  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
eloquence  and  dramatic  power  of  his 
brother  Choate,  he  gently  led  the  jury 
back  to  the  sound  and  sensible  con- 
sideration of  fact  and  law,  apart  from 
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all  appeals  to  mere  sentiment,  and  so 
won  the  case.  The  will  was  approved ; 
and  for  half  a  century  the  people  of 
the  selected  towns  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits. 

The  will  provided,  first,  for  a  num- 
ber of  legacies  for  several  relatives 
and  friends  and  for  a  few  children  of 
his  native  town.  Provision  is  then 
made  that  a  board  of  trustees  shall  be 


chosen,  which  shall  have  full  charge 
of  the  funds  and  complete  control  of 
the  system  of  charities  established  by 
the  will.     At  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing the  voters  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing   towns,     Northampton,     Hadley, 
Hatfield,      Amherst,      Williamsburg, 
Deerfield,    Greenfield    and    Whately, 
shall    elect    an    agent    to    represent 
their  town, — to  be  called  an  elector. 
These  eight  electors  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May  annually  at 
Northampton   and   elect   by   majority 
vote  three  suitable  persons,  who  shall 
constitute     the     board     of 
trustees,  holding  office  for 
one    year   or    until    others 
are  chosen  in  their  stead. 
If    an    elector    from    any 
town    fails    to    attend    the 
annual       meeting,       those 
present  shall  proceed  with 
the  election ;  but  any  town 
neglecting    for    two    years 
to    send    an    elector    shall 
forfeit  its  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  the 
will.    Should  all  the  towns 
fail  to  choose  electors,  the 
Legislature  is  empowered 
to  choose  the  trustees ;  in 
such    a    case    the    benefits 
shall    be    extended    to  all 
the    towns    in    Hampshire 
county.   The  electors  shall 
keep  a  record  of  their  acts, 
they  shall  annually  fix  the 
amount    of    compensation 
to    the    trustees    for    their 
services,    but    they    them- 
selves shall  receive  no  pay 
from     the     funds    of     the 
rn's  Charities.       The     trustees 

shall  give  suitable  bonds, 
shall  locate  their  place  of  business  at 
Northampton,  and  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  their  doings.  Vacancies  may 
be  filled  by  the  judge  of  probate  until 
the  electors  shall  act. 

Until  this  board  of  trustees  should 
be  fully  organized,  the  executor,  Aus- 
tin Smith,  was  to  receive  $200,000  as 
an  accumulating  fund.  This  fund, 
with  accrued  interest,  was  transferred 
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to  the  trustees,  October  10,  1849, 
when  the  total  amount  was  $219,- 
753-99-  ^  became  their  duty  to  keep 
this  fund  safely  invested  and  to  add 
the  annual  interest  to  the  principal, 
until  the  total  amount  should  equal 
$400,000.  A  codicil  to  the  will  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  invested  so 
far  as  possible  in  good  bonds  secured 
by  sufficient  mortgages  on  real  estate ; 
but  if  this  could  not  be  done,  then  it 
might  be  invested  in  United  States 
stocks  or  those  of  the  New  England 
states,  except  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
stocks  of  New  York  state  and  New 
York  City,  Boston  and  Albany.  The 
same  limitations  of  investment  ap- 
plied to  the  contingent  fund.  A  little 
more  freedom  was  allowed  in  the  in- 
vestment of  the  other  funds ;  but  the 
two  principles  of  safety  and  produc- 
tiveness were  to  be  sedulously  ob- 
served. 

October  1,  1859,  the  $200,000  had 
increased  to  $400,000.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
the  trustees  divided  this  $400,000  into 


three  separate  funds,  the  Agricultu- 
ral School  fund,  of  $30,000,  the  fund 
for  the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
ety of  $10,000,  and  the  Joint  fund  of 
$360,000.  In  1 86 1,  by  order  of  the 
court,  $11,042.25  of  the  Colonization 
fund  was  transferred  to  the  Agricul- 
tural fund  because  the  Colonization 
Society  had  neglected  to  conform  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  will. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  fund,  it  was 
provided  that  it  should  be  kept  at  in- 
terest and  the  interest,  less  expenses, 
added  annually  to  the  principal  for 
sixty  years  from  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. This  fund  in  1899  amounted  to 
$236,230.42.  The  term  of  sixty  years 
will  end  in  1905.  The  will  provides 
that  a  portion  of  the  fund  shall  then 
be  paid  to  the  town  of  Northampton 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural School.  There  shall  be  secured 
within  the  town  two  tracts  of  land,  the 
first  for  a  model  farm,  the  second  for 
an  experimental  farm,  to  aid  and  assist 
the  labors  and  improvements  of  the 
model  farm  in  the  art  and  science  of 
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husbandry  and  agriculture.  After  the 
buying  of  these  two  farms  the  residue 
of  the  money  shall  be  kept  as  one 
fund,  and  the  interest  and  income 
therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  the  trustees 
to  the  town  of  Northampton,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(i)  To  erect  buildings  for  the 
farms,  for  manufactories  of  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  for  use  and  for 
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sale,  for  residences  of  mechanics  and 
for  the  school ;  (2)  to  establish  a 
school  of  industry  on  the  lands 
bought,  to  be  called  Smith's  Agricul- 
tural School.  Hoys  of  fair  character 
shall  be  taken  from  the  most  indigent 
classes  of  the  community,  and  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  art  and  science 
of  agriculture  or  in  some  mechanic 
art  in  the  shops  on  the  premises.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  those  pupils 
who   have   made   good   progress   and 


have  acquired  habits  of  industry,  so- 
briety and  economy,  shall  receive  a 
loan  of  $200  on  good  security,  at  five 
per  cent  interest,  for  five  years,  to  en- 
able them  to  start  in  business.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  years  the  note  shall 
be  surrendered  gratuitously,  provided 
the  young  man  shall  have  conducted 
himself  in  a  proper  manner.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  pupils  shall  be 
allowed  a  portion  of  each  week  to 
work  for  themselves,  and 
each  boy  shall  receive 
semi-annually  the  amount 
of  his  earnings  to  use  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  must 
render  an  account  of  the 
use  he  makes  of  his 
money. 

For  the  management 
of  the  school,  the  voters 
of  Northampton  shall  an- 
nually elect  three  discreet 
freeholders,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  practical  hus- 
bandman and  one  a  me- 
chanic. These  managers 
shall  receive  the  annual 
income  of  the  fund,  shall 
have  the  control  and  su- 
perintendence of  the 
whole  establishment,  and 
shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  town.  They 
must  give  bonds,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  a 
suitable  salary  for  their 
services, — as  shall  also 
other  officers  and  agents 
necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  institution.  In- 
structors and  artists  shall 
be  employed,  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  case  the  town  shall  refuse  to  accept 
the  money  with  the  conditions  of  the 
gift,  the  whole  fund  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  contingent  fund. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fund  will  in 
1905  amount  to  about  $300,000. 
What  will  be  the  action  of  North- 
ampton regarding  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  these  days,  when  trades 
unions  have  limited  the  number  of 
apprentices  and  when  the  problem  of 
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the  unemployed  vexes  our  cities  so 
seriously,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  Smith's  Agricul- 
tural School  afford  a  rare  opportunity 
to  build  up  an  institution  which  shall 
promote  industrial  education  and 
check  the  growth  of  pauperism. 

Provision  having  thus  been  made 
for  the  money  set  apart  for  the  Colo- 
nization Society  and  for  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  it  was  further  ordered 
that  the  remaining  $360,000  of  the 
$400,000  should  constitute  a  Joint  or 
Miscellaneous  fund,  and  be  devoted 
to  the  use  and  benefit,  first,  of  indi- 
gent boys  ;  secondly,  of  indigent  girls  ; 
thirdly,  of  indigent  young  women ; 
and,  fourthly,  of  indigent  widows.  In 
the  selection  of  beneficiaries  no  dis- 
tinction shall  be  made  "on  account  of 
any  religious  sect  or  political  or  other 
party  whatsoever." 

From  the  eight  selected  towns 
there  shall  be  chosen  boys,  as  many 
as  the  funds  will  permit,  from  families 
of  fair  character,  but  in  indigent  or 
moderate  circumstances.  The  writ- 
ten consent  of  their  parents  or  legal 
guardian  must  be  secured.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  to  indigent  boys,  then  to 
orphans,  then  to  such  as  have  lost  one 
parent.  They  must  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  of 
age ;  preference  is 
given  to  those 
under  seventeen ; 
they  must  be  at 
least  twelve  years 
old,  of  sound 
health  and  intel- 
lect, industrious 
and  of  good  moral 
character.  They 
are  to  be  appren- 
ticed, bound  out 
in  good  and  re- 
spectable families 
until  they  shall 
have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  only  one  ap- 
prentice can  be  se- 
lected at  the  same 
time       from       the 


same  family,  and  no  master  shall  have 
more  than  one  of  these  apprentices  at 
the  same  time.  The  boy  shall  receive 
a  good  common  school  education  and 
be  well  instructed  in  husbandry  or  a 
good  trade ;  he  may  receive  pay  for 
his  services,  to  be  given  at  the  close 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Except  in  spe- 
cial circumstances,  the  boy  must  live 
in  the  family  of  his  master.  Only  by 
special  permission  may  a  boy  be 
transferred  from  one  master  to  an- 
other. If  an  apprentice  shall  marry, 
or  if  he  shall  fail  to  maintain  a  good 
character,  he  shall  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  fund. 

Having  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  apprenticeship,  at 
twenty-one  the  young  man  receives 
from  the  trustees  $500  in  exchange 
for  his  note,  endorsed  by  a  responsi- 
ble party.  Upon  this  note  he  pays 
five  per  cent  interest  for  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  he  pays 
the  interest  promptly  and  makes  good 
use  of  the  money,  his  note  is  surren- 
dered to  him  gratuitously;  otherwise 
the  money  is  collected. 

Since  the  funds  became  available 
in  1859,  down  to  April  29,  1899,  $444,- 
500  has  been  paid,  in  sums  of  $500, 
to  889  young  men,  who  have  faith- 
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fully  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
apprenticeship  and  paid  the  interest 
for  the  appointed  time.  These  young 
men  have  developed  into  excellent  cit- 
izens. Many  of  them  have  reached 
high  stations  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. The  $500  has  given  them  a 
start  in  business,  after  having  served 
as  an  efficient  motive  to  industry, 
uprightness  and  earnest  endeavor 
after  a  practical  education  and  thor- 
ough training  for  life's  duties. 

One-half  of  the  net  income  of  the 
Joint  fund  has  been  devoted  to  the 
help  of  indigent  boys.  One-fourth  of 
the  income  was  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  indigent  girls.  As  many 
girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  as  the 
funds  will  allow  are  to  be  selected  in 
the  same  manner,  from  the  same 
towns,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys. 
They  are  to  be  bound  out  until  eight- 
een in  the  same  way  as  the  boys,  in 


the  families  of  good  and  respectable 
farmers  or  mechanics,  farmers  pre- 
ferred, where  they  shall  receive  a 
common  school  education,  good 
moral  training  and  especially  "all  the 
necessary  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
household  and  fulfil  their  domestic 
duties  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
usefulness  to  their  families." 

Having  faithfully  served  her  ap- 
prenticeship, any  time  after  eighteen 
the  young  woman  may 
marry  and  receive  $300,  as 
a  marriage  portion,  to  be 
expended  in  furnishing 
her  home,  or  as  she  may 
see  fit,  provided,  however, 
that  the  man  she  marries 
is  not  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter and  is  not  liable  to 
misuse  the  money.  If  the 
young  woman  does  not 
marry  and  shall  need  as- 
sistance in  time  of  sick- 
ness, she  may  draw  from 
the  $300  such  sums  as  the 
trustees  deem  necessary. 
If  she  afterwards  marry, 
only  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  $300  shall 
be  given  her. 

For  these  young  women  there  has 
been  spent  $174,069.75  for  marriage 
portions  and  for  relief  in  times  of  sick- 
ness. More  than  595  young  women 
have  been  helped  by  this  fund  and 
thereby  assisted  in  time  of  sickness, 
or  started  in  their  home  well  equipped 
in  essentials  as  to  household  goods 
and  as  to  domestic  training. 

One-eighth  of  the  income  of  the 
Joint  fund  is  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  young  women,  to 
be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  trus- 
tees to  such  as  marry  reputable  hus- 
bands, for  a  marriage  portion,  fifty 
dollars  each.  Application  must  be 
made  either  before  marriage  or  within 
three  months  after.  For  this  purpose 
$181,350  has  been  given  to  3,620 
brides,  with  which  to  begin  house- 
keeping. 

The  remaining  one-eighth  of  the  in- 
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come  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  indigent 
widows,  who  have  one  or  more  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port, the  youngest  of  whom  must 
not  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  An 
annual  gift  of  fifty  dollars  may  be 
made  to  the  same  person  for  not  more 
than  seven  years.  The  widow  must 
have  resided  three  years  within  some 
of  the  eight  selected  towns.  The  sum 
of  $273,800  has  been  given  to  such 
deserving  widows,  in  5,476  different 
payments,  some  of  them,  as  necessary, 
receiving  the  gift  several  times. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  concern- 
ing gifts  to  widows  state  fully  the 
principles  that  are  to  govern  the 
trustees  in  their  giving.  "It  is  not  my 
intention,"  says  the  will,  "to  prescribe 
or  recommend  an  annual  allowance, 
or  even  a  second  payment  of  said  gra- 
tuity. I  leave  that  question  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees,  as  cases  may 
occur  where  it  will  be  manifestly 
proper  that  a  part  or  even  the  whole 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  should  be  re- 
peatedly bestowed.  But  I  do  declare 
it  to  be  my  earnest  desire  and  inten- 
tion— and  it  is  hereby  strictly  en- 
joined upon  said  trustees  in  every  dis- 
cretionary exercise  of  their  powers — 
to  discourage  idleness  and  pauperism 
in  every  form,  and  to  recommend  and 
enforce  by  all  proper  means  the  prac- 
tice of  economy,  frugality,  temper- 
ance, industry  and  every  moral 
virtue." 

Out  of  the  $370,000  of  the  estate, 
after  the  debts  and  probate  fees  had 
been  provided  for  and  $200,000  appro- 
priated for  the  Joint  fund,  there  was  a 
residue  which  the  will  ordered  should 
constitute  a  Contingent  fund.  This 
was  to  be  invested  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  funds ;  and  out  of  the  in- 
terest and  income,  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal should  necessity  arise,  there 
should  be  paid  the  several  annuities 
and  legacies  ordered  by  the  will  and 
all  expenses  incurred  in  executing  the 
provisions  of  the  will,  and  also 
enough  to  the  Joint  fund  to  make 
good  any  losses  it  may  sustain. 
Should    there    be    any    surplus  of  in- 


come from  the  Contingent  fund  after 
these  demands  upon  it  have  been  met, 
the  trustees  shall  expend  it  for  such 
objects  provided  for  by  the  Joint  fund, 
the  relief  of  indigent  boys,  girls, 
young  women  or  widows  as  the  trus- 
tees think  proper.  Accordingly  for 
many  years  the  Contingent  fund  has 
annually  made  liberal  payments  to  in- 
digent widows  and  young  women. 
It  has  never  been  necessary  for  it  to 
contribute  to  make  good  losses  to  the 
Joint  fund.  Up  to  May  1,  1899,  it 
had  paid  in  annuities,  $35,374-34. 
and  for  expenses  and  for  taxes  large 
sums. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  exempt 
benevolent  associations  from  taxa- 
tion. Oliver  Smith  in  the  will  au- 
thorized and  advised  the  trustees  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  in  which  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  exempting  the 
funds  from  all  future  taxation.  But 
strange  to  narrate,  the  trustees  ac- 
cepted an  act  of  incorporation  in 
which  was  inserted  a  clause  making 
the  Smith  Charities  the  one  exception- 
al benevolent  organization  of  the 
state  which,  contrary  to  the  general 
statutes,  was  to  pay  the  maximum  rate 
of  taxation  upon  all  of  its  funds.  Its 
banking  house  is  taxed  by  Northamp- 
ton, where  it  is  located;  its  cash  on 
hand  and  money  at  interest  and  other 
taxable  funds  are  divided  into  eight 
portions,  one  portion  of  which  is 
taxed  by  each  of  the  eight  selected 
towns  at  the  rate  of  taxation  which 
that  town  assesses  upon  its  taxpay- 
ers. As  the  trustees  receive  interest  on 
the  notes  April  1  and  October  1,  there 
is  usually  a  large  sum  of  cash  on  hand 
May  1  to  be  taxed.  Again  the  ap- 
prentice notes  of  $500  each  are  taxed 
as  money  at  interest.  On  these  notes 
five  per  cent  is  received,  out  of  which 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  av- 
erage is  taken  in  taxes,  leaving  only 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  interest 
net.  On  the  cash  on  hand  May  1, 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  is  paid 
in  taxes  before  it  can  be  given  to  the 
indigent.     If  a  balance  is  loaned  May 
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2,  then  another  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  is  taken  the  following  May  for 
taxes,  leaving  only  two  per  cent  net 
for  the  first  year's  investment.  But 
by  the  law  of  the  state  money  loaned 
on  mortgages  within  the  state  is 
taxed  as  real  estate,  and  by  a  clause  in 
the  mortgage  the  borrower  pays  the 
tax.  On  these  loans  the  net  interest 
is  five  per  cent.  Formerly  the  inter- 
est on  mortgages  was  six  per  cent, 
out  of  which  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  tax  was  paid ;  but  when  the  new 
law  was  passed,  the  trustees  reduced 
the  interest  to  five  per  cent  and  the 
borrower  paid  the  tax,  the  trustees 
gaining  thereby  one-half  per  cent. 
The  interest  at  one  time  was  seven 
and  three-tenths,  then  seven,  then 
six,  then  five  per  cent,  showing 
the  gradual  depreciation  of  interest  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

In  1885,  claiming  that  the  clause  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  permitting 
each  of  the  eight  towns  to  tax  an 
eighth  of  the  funds  of  the  Smith  Char- 
ities was  unconstitutional,  Northamp- 
ton itself  taxed  the  whole  amount. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that 
the  disputed  clause  was  constitutional 
and  that  Northampton  was  entitled  to 
tax  only  the  eighth,  as  heretofore ;  but 
as  the  question  of  exemption  of  all  the 
funds  from  taxation,  inasmuch  as  the 
Smith  Charities  is  a  benevolent  asso- 
ciation, was  not  before  the  court,  no 
decision  on  this  point  was  given.  The 
only  explanation  to  be  given  why 
these  funds  should  be  taxed  at  all 
is  the  following:  The  trustees  in  their 
report  of  1859  saY:  "They  encountered 
much  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  and  not  a  little  opposition 
and  resistance  from  many  of  those 
for  whose  special  benefit  this  great 
scheme  of  beneficence  was  devised." 
The  average  New  England  farmer  is 
very  conservative.  Such  a  new- 
fangled scheme  of  charity  seemed 
foolish  and  impracticable,  the  vagary 
of  an  unsound  mind,  tending  to  foster 
pauperism  at  the  expense  of  the  heav- 


ily taxed  working  farmer.  Oliver 
Smith's  thousands  were  loaned  to 
men  in  the  eight  towns,  and  the  tax 
on  them  furnished  a  good  share  of 
the  income  of  the  several  towns.  Ex- 
empt all  of  these  notes  from  taxation, 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
must  be  increased  for  the  benefit  of 
sundry  boys  and  girls,  widows  and 
brides,  who  had  managed  somehow 
heretofore  to  subsist.  The  New 
England  town  meeting  furnished 
many  men  who  opposed  any  measure 
tending  to  coddle  the  shiftless  and 
burden  the  thrifty.  Hence  it  seemed 
the  wisest  policy  for  the  trustees  to 
accept  an  act  of  incorporation  requir- 
ing the  Charities  to  benefit  the  tax- 
payers, many  of  whom  are  indigent 
and  burdened,  by  paying  taxes  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  assessment.  Ac- 
cordingly,, during  the  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Smith  Charities  has 
paid  in  taxes  $349,640.95,  a  sum 
nearly  as  large  as  the  original  gift. 
The  taxpayers  of  the  eight  towns 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Smith  Charities,  as  well  as  the  direct 
beneficiaries.  This  suggests  the  query 
whether  or  no  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  benevolent  and  charita- 
ble organizations  to  pay  their  full  tax 
to  the  town,  state  and  nation ;  whether 
all  exemptions  from  taxation  should 
not  be  given  up. 

Besides  paying  all  the  taxes  levied 
upon  itself  and  upon  the  Joint  fund, 
the  Contingent  fund  has  paid  the 
largest  amount  of  the  total  expenses 
of  the  Charities.  The  expenses  of  the 
Charities,  including  those  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural fund,  for  the  past  fifty  years 
aggregate  about  $223,079.19. 

The  total  payments  to  April  29, 
1899,  were  as  follows: 

Annuities     to     special     benefi- 
ciaries    $35,374-34 

Indigent  boys    448,500.00 

Indigent  girls   174,06975 

Indigent  widows    273,800.00 

Indigent  young  women    ....  181,350.00 

Taxes  349,640.95 

Expenses 223,079.19 

Total  payments   $1,685,814.23 
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Amounts  on  hand  April  29,  1899: 

Joint  fund $663,930.04 

Contingent  fund 405,533.64 

Agricultural   fund    236,230.42 

Building 30,000.00 

Total $1,335,694.10 


The  fact  that  after  fifty  years  of  ad- 
ministration, with  no  favors  from  the 
state,  paying  full  taxation  as  well  as 
large  gratuities  and  liberal  salaries 
and  the  expenses  of  litigation,  the 
funds  on  hand  amount  to  more  than 
three  times  the  sum  left  by  the  will, 
proves  conclusively  the  wise  foresight 
of  the  benevolent  old  farmer,  and  also 
the  remarkable  ability  and  honesty  of 
the  trustees  and  electors  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  Charities 
by  these  eight  town  meetings.  A 
minute  transcribed  from  one  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  electors  gives 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  men  the  Con- 
necticut valley  has  furnished  for  these 
positions  of  trust: 


"Before  separating,  the  electors  desire  to 
express  and  make  record  of  their  high  re- 
gard for  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Bod- 
man,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  able, 
faithful,  intelligent  and  successful  manner 
in  which  he  has  administered  the  varied 
and  delicate  trusts  of  the  institution  during 
his  term  of  office.  We  recognize  that  to 
manage  and  wisely  conserve  in  these  times 
funds  amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000; 
to  watch  and  carefully  note  the  ever-vary- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
hundreds  of  beneficiaries  provided  for  by 
the  same;  to  listen  patiently  and  with 
courtesy  to  the  inquiries,  applications  and 
demands  which  are  inevitable,  unceasing 
and  can  hardly  be  numbered,  from  those 
interested  and  from  those  simply  curious; 
to  go  through  a  year  and  a  series  of  years, 
omitting  no  duty,  neglecting  no  call, 
wounding  no  one  by  a  harsh  or  indifferent 
word,  always  prompt,  always  attentive,  al- 
ways obliging  in  office  hours  and  without, 
winning  praise  and  praise  only  from  friend 
and  foe  alike;  the  funds  increased  and  not 
diminished  after  all  drains  upon  them  for 
the  humane  charities  they  were  established 
to  support,  thus  carrying  out  in  the  fullest 
measure  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  hon- 
ored founder,  require  the  best  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  business  sagacity  and  train- 
ing of  the  first  order,  united  with  rare 
good  nature  and  a  ready  and  generous  in- 


tent  in   helping   those   in   need   and   those 
trying  to  help  themselves." 

No  man  lives  or  dies  to  himself 
alone.  The  unconscious  influence  of 
Oliver  Smith  has  had  great  power  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  people  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  and  in  mould- 
ing their  environment.  His  thrift 
was  communicated  to  his  nephew, 
Austin  Smith,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timately associated  in  life  and  whom 
he  made  executor  of  his  will.  Austin 
died  in  1861,  leaving  an  estate  of 
$450,000  to  his  sister,  Sophia  Smith. 
She  died  nine  years  after,  and,  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  her  uncle 
Oliver,  left  about  $500,000,  of  which 
$75,000  was  given  to  found  Smith 
Academy  at  Hatfield  and  the  remain- 
der to  establish  Smith  College  at 
Northampton,  which  has  now  grown 
to  be,  with  its  1,104  students,  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Whit- 
ing Street,  who  lived  on  a  little  farm 
between  the  river  and  Mount  Tom, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  North- 
ampton, was  led  by  the  example  of 
Oliver  Smith  to  hate  extravagance, 
to  accumulate  a  fortune  of  $500,000 
or  more,  and  to  leave  the  great  bulk 
of  it  to  trustees  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  worthy  poor  in  Holyoke, 
Northampton,  Amherst  and  other 
towns  whose  people  had  patronized 
him  when  he  was  engaged  in  trans- 
porting freight  by  boats  through  the 
canal  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  up  and 
down  the  river. 

Hard  work,  joyful  self-denial, 
shrewd  investment  of  careful  savings, 
strict  honesty,  unvarying  promptness 
in  meeting  to  the  last  cent  financial 
obligations,  enabled  Oliver  Smith  to 
make  his  fortune  and  then  to  give  it 
as  a  rich  legacy  to  posterity,  to  be 
used  for  the  general  good.  But  of 
more  worth  than  his  thousands  was 
his  illustration  and  enforcement  of  the 
lesson,  so  necessary  to  our  existence 
as  a  nation,  how  wealth  may  be  ac- 
quired and  wisely  bestowed  so  as  to 
become  a  perpetual  blessing. 
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By  Agnes  Provost. 


T  was  the  first  night  of 
"Neck  and  Neck"  on 
American  boards ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  Pelham  was  think- 
ing seriously  of  the  club 
and  the  comfortable  quiet  of  his  own 
rooms.  The  play  did  not  interest 
him,  the  few  friends  he  cared  to  see 
happened  to  be  somewhere  else,  and 
he  was  distinctly  bored. 

"Stupid  thing,"  he  grumbled  to 
himself.  "Stupid  any  way,  this  con- 
tinually trotting  around  nowhere, 
when  you  have  been  used  to  a  differ- 
ent life.  I'll  have  the  Petrel  put  into 
shape  for  a  long  trip  this  spring,  and 
get  Ferris  to  go  with  me.  H'm — I 
wonder  who  that  is?" 

Pelham  concluded  that  he  would 
wait  a  few  minutes  before  going  to 
the  club.  He  settled  himself  in  a 
convenient  shadow  and  looked  across 
at  a  box  with  but  one  occupant  vis- 
ible from  where  he  sat.  'He  was  not 
the  only  person  who  looked  that  way ; 
but  the  woman  who  sat  there  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  scrutiny,  admir- 
ing or  critical.  She  might  have  been 
thirty,  perhaps  more,  but  her  age  was 
immaterial.  One  only  remembered 
the  serenity  of  the  open  brow  beneath 
a  coronal  of  soft  hair,  brown  and 
golden,  the  whiteness  of  the  arms  and 
shoulders,  and  the  paling  and  deep- 
ening rose  that  hovered  like  a  tender 
mist  on  each  cheek.  Pelham  looked 
as  steadily  as  he  dared  without  at- 
tracting attention, — and  thought  he 
might  see  the  second  act  out.  Occa- 
sionally she  turned  and  chatted  with 
some  favored  mortal  farther  back  in 
the  box,  with  the  back  of  her  shapely 
head  toward  Pelham.  When  she 
looked  again  toward  the  stage,  there 
was  a  little  smile  still  quivering  about 
her  lips.  Pelham  concluded  that  he 
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would  stay  until  the  finish.  As  a 
rule  he  rather  avoided  women. 

"Hello,  you  here?" 

Pelham  nodded  good  naturedly  as 
Fred  Lawrence  dropped  beside  him, 
fresh  and  good  looking,  with  an  as- 
tonishingly high  collar  imprisoning 
his  young  neck.  Lawrence  admired 
Pelham.  He  would  have  given  al- 
most anything  for  the  inscrutable 
composure  of  the  older  man's  face, 
which  to  the  younger  generation  gave 
him  an  air  of  profound  mystery  which 
he  was  far  from  desiring.  Lawrence 
had  known  Pelham  for  a  scant  two 
months,  and  Pelham  had  just  begun 
to  be  amused  at  the  way  the  boy  had 
attached  himself  to  him.  Pelham  was 
forty-three,  and  young.  Lawrence 
was  eighteen,  and  doing  his  best  to 
be  old. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  college." 

"Oh,  I  ran  up  to  have  a  little  fun. 
They  always  take  pains  to  build  a  col- 
lege in  some  beastly  little  hole,  a 
thousand  miles  from  nowhere.  Too 
slow  for  me!" 

Lawrence  rattled  on  cheerfully, 
and  Pelham  listened,  with  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  box  across  the 
way.  He  was  amused  by  the  breezy 
college  gossip  and  slang,  but  he 
would  have  preferred  to  be  alone. 
Lawrence  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
story. 

"My  mother  is  here,  Mr.  Pelham. 
I  wish  you'd  come  around  and  let  me 
introduce  you.  You  see  I've  talked 
about  you  quite  a  bit,  and  I'd  like  you 
to  meet." 

Pelham  said  he  would  be  delighted, 
he  was  sure.  He  did  not  mean  that 
it  would  cause  him  any  unbearable 
ecstasy, — but  still  he  would  be  glad 
enough  to  meet  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 
say  a  kind  word  or  two  of  her  grace- 
less youngster.     Boys  like  Lawrence 
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usually  had  the  luck  to  have  some 
gentle,  devoted  mother,  whose  white 
hairs  they  diligently  sent  graveward, 
"having  a  good  time."  "He  isn't  half 
bad,  though,"  thought  Pelham,  smil- 
ing at  a  memory  or  two  as  he  followed 
Lawrence, — "only  he  needs  a  steady 
rein,  and  if  he  doesn't  look  out  his 
suffering  faculty  will  dispense  with 
his  society  rather  suddenly." 

"Right  here,"  said  Lawrence,  and 
wondered  why  ^Pelham  should  hesi- 
tate at  the  entrance  as  if  some  mistake 
had  been  made.  "Madre,  this  is  Mr. 
Pelham." 

Pelham  looked  into  a  pair  of  won- 
derful topaz  eyes,  which  smiled  back 
at  him  in  friendly  welcome.  Many 
said  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  distant 
and  reserved ;  but  young  Lawrence 
had  said,  "Madre,  this  is  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,"— and  the  boy's  friends  were 
hers. 

It  amused  Pelham  later  to  find  that 
he  could  not  remember  exactly  what 
he  said.  He  trusted  he  had  not 
shown  his  astonishment  like  a  bashful 
schoolboy,  instead  of  a  staid  old 
bachelor;  but  it  was  really  very  dis- 
concerting to  be  prepared  to  be  re- 
spectfully deferential  to  a  sweet, 
kindly  old  lady,  devoted  to  a  harum- 
scarum  son,  and  then  to  be  confronted 
by  a  gracious  vision  considerably 
younger  than  himself.  It  was  incom- 
prehensible. As  he  sat  down,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  making  some  pleasant 
conventional  remarks  about  the  play, 
and  he  took  it  up  with  unnecessary 
vigor. 

"It  is  trash,  isn't  it?  That's  the 
worst  of  these  English  plays.  One 
or  two  really  good  ones  come  over 
and  make  money,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  a  score  of  third-class  sporting 
shows  come  piling  over  after  them; 
and  we  always  go  to  the  things, 
whetherwe  patronize  our  own  or  not." 
"Why,  do  you  know,"  interrupted 
Lawrence  curiously,  "I  always 
thought  you  were  a  transplanted 
Englishman.  I  suppose  it's  your 
name — Pelham  Pelham!  Sounds  sort 
of  old  country,  you  know." 


"My  mother  was  English,  and  I 
was  born  there,"  answered  Pelham 
reluctantly ;  for  he  shared  the  Eng- 
lishman's dislike  of  talking  of  himself. 
"I  was  named  for  my  mother's  family, 
and  as  my  grandfather  brought  me 
up"  and  had  no  sons  of  his  own,  he  re- 
quested when  he  died  that  I  take  his 
name.  That  accounts  for  the  two 
Pelhams." 

"But  you  are  an  American?"  pur- 
sued Lawrence,  thirsting  for  informa- 
tion. 

"I  like  to  call  myself  one,  if  a  cos- 
mopolitan may  claim  a  nationality." 
Mrs.  Lawrence  hastened  to  stem 
the  tide  of  her  son's  unblushing  cu- 
riosity. "Then  you  must  have  trav- 
elled a  great  deal.  It  is  the  most  de- 
lightful way  of  absorbing  knowledge. 
Fred  and  I  spent  six  years  browsing 
around  for  our  amusement  and  in- 
struction." 

"It  is  jolly  to  hunt  up  all  the  queer 
places  in  the  world.  We  neither  of 
us  bother  much  with  galleries  and 
cathedrals  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but 
we  had  some  of  the  finest  times  you 
ever  saw,  if  I  was  only  a  youngster. 
We'll  go  again,  madre." 

Pelham  was  glad  that  the  questions 
had  come  to  an  end ;  but  he  was  espe- 
cially kind  to  young  Lawrence  that 
evening,  and  he  stayed  until  the  last 
act  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Before 
he  left  them  he  had  an  invitation  to 
call,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted. 
"Yes,  I  think  I'll  look  after  that  boy 
a  bit,"  Pelham  was  thinking  seriously 
as  he  went  homeward  through  the 
brisk  night  air.  "He's  an  impetuous, 
good-hearted  chap,  but  he  needs 
steadying." 

He  called  on  Mrs.  Lawrence  later, 
— quite  soon,  in  fact, — and  wondered 
that  in  all  his  wanderings  over  the 
globe  he  had  never  seen  a  pair  of 
topaz  eyes.  Their  gaze  was  steady 
and  serene,  repelling  curiosity,  yet 
showing  a  frank  honesty  of  their  own 
which  was  good  to  look  upon.  And 
to  think  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
that  big  youngster  already  in  college! 
They  spoke  of  places  where  both  had 
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been,  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
great  world,  and  he  was  glad  that  she 
too  preferred  these  to  the  well  worn 
paths  of  travel.  He  spoke  of  the  gen- 
tle English  mother,  long  dead;  and 
then  he  spoke  casually  of  Lawrence. 
"He  enjoys  life  more  than  anybody  I 
know." 

She  looked  back  at  him  with  a 
quick  directness  which  made  him 
wish  he  had  said  something  else.  It 
was  as  if  she  warned  him  to  let  the 
boy  see  no  harm.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  are  his  friend.  He  is  all  that  I 
have,  and  I  wish  him  to  be  a  noble 
and  a  good  man." 

"Lawrence  is  only  eighteen,"  he 
answered  slowly,  "and  he  is  high- 
spirited  and  eager  to  see  all  there  is 
in  the  world.  He  will  do  a  great 
many  fine  things  and  a  great  many 
foolish  ones,  and  undoubtedly  some 
that  he  will  be  ashamed  of.  Most 
men  do,  the  best  of  them.  Only  one's 
faith  is  shaken  by  the  ones  who  never 
get  over  doing  things  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Lawrence  has  a  good  sense  of 
honor,  and  you  can  always  rely  on 
that." 

"Oh,  yes,  Fred's  word  is  pure 
gold,"  she  assented  loyally.  "It  is  as 
you  say,  that  one's  faith  is  shaken  by 
— those  others." 

As  he  went  home  he  wondered 
what  it  was  that  she  feared  for  the 
boy.  Some  taint  of  heredity,  per- 
haps. Possibly  the  father  had  gone 
wrong.  Pelham's  old  friend  Ferris  had 
told  him  that  Lawrence  senior  had 
died  before  they  came  to  New  York; 
but  no  one  else  seemed  to  know  much 
about  him.  Mr.  Pelham's  interest  in 
the  Lawrences  was  purely  impersonal, 
but  somehow  he  rather  resented  the 
idea  of  that  senior  Lawrence. 

When  he  reached  his  rooms  that 
night  he  found  a  foreign  postmarked 
letter  awaiting  him.  He  frowned  as 
he  read  the  brief  contents.  The 
writer  would  arrive  in  New  York  by 
the  next  boat,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  see  "Pel"  whenever  he  found  it 
convenient.  It  was  signed  "H.  G. 
Marchmont." 


It  was  an  unpleasant  ending  for  a 
delightful  day.  Pelham  sat  long  by 
his  window,  looking  out  over  the 
sleeping  city.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
his  father.  In  his  earliest  childhood 
he  had  felt  a  boy's  stubborn  resent- 
ment toward  the  careless,  easy  man 
who  laughed  at  him  and  regarded  him 
as  an  amusing  accident  of  nature, 
when  he  noticed  him  at  all.  He  re- 
membered the  systematic  neglect 
which  had  so  early  killed  the  young 
English  mother  after*  the  sweetness  of 
courtship  was  over,  and  then  the  long, 
long  intervals  when  he  never  saw  his 
father  at  all.  Henry  Marchmont  lived 
on  the  Continent  most  of  his  time, 
and  Paris,  which  knew  him  best  of  all, 
lifted  her  brows  and  smiled  at  his 
name.  The  good  English  grand- 
parents looked  stern  when  they  spoke 
of  him,  which  was  seldom  ;  and  when 
he  grew  older,  the  boy  Pel  heard  the 
vague  stories,  told  with  laugh  and 
shrug,  of  his  distant  father,  and  he 
was  glad  of  the  clause  in  the  upright 
grandfather's  will,  which  stipulated 
that  he  take  the  name  of  his  mother's 
people,  upon  which  no  stain  rested. 

"I  suppose  I  must  meet  him,"  mut- 
tered Pelham  wearily.  "What  an  im- 
becile farce  it  is  for  us  to  keep  up  this 
song-and-dance  show  of  civilities 
when  we  meet!  He  sees  through  the 
sham  and  laughs  at  it, — and  I  despise 
it, — and  we  both  keep  it  up." 

Nevertheless,  Pelham  was  at  the 
wharf  a  few  days  later,  tall  and  grave, 
and  politely  friendly ;  and  Henry 
Marchmont  laughed  genially  as  he 
extended  a  well  kept  hand  toward  his 
son. 

"Upon  my  word,  Pel,  I  haven't 
seen  you  in  five  years,  and  you  are  the 
same  stately  obelisk  you  were  then. 
Really,  your  magnificent  dignity 
makes  me  feel  quite  small,  as  if  I 
should  call  you  papa,  instead  of  vice 
versq." 

Pelham  smiled.  Lie  had  never 
said  papa  in  his  life,  and  the  possi- 
bility struck  him  as  humorous  and 
grim.  Not  a  few  turned  to  look  at 
the  two  as  they  passed  out.     March- 
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mont  was  as  tall  and  straight  as  his 
son,  but  his  hair  was  white  and  thick 
and  soft,  above  a  dark  skinned  face 
scarcely  less  smooth  than  Pelham's 
own,  and  dark  eyes  which  had  always 
seemed  to  the  son's  quiet  reserve  to 
be  laughing  at  his  "notions."  It  was 
a  startling  combination,  and  drew 
comment  wherever  'Henry  March- 
mont  took  his  easy  way.  Pelham, 
beside  him,  looked  little  younger. 
He  had  the  same  dark  skin  and  thick 
hair,  but  his  mother's  gray  eyes 
looked  steadily  at  you,  and  his  face 
had  settled  into  so  stern  a  repose  as 
to  justify  the  bantering  allusion  to  the 
"stately  obelisk." 

"Same  old  place,  isn't  it?"  March- 
mont  said  as  they  rattled  up  town. 
"I  hardly  think  it  will  take  me  long 
to  burrow  into  my  old  haunts.  Think 
I  shall  stay  awhile, — six  months,  or 
perhaps  a  year, — if  you  coax  me  suf- 
ficiently." The  eyes  twinkled  good 
humoredly  at  Pelham  again.  Henry 
Marchmont  found  it  exceedingly 
funny  that  his  son  should  disapprove 
of  him. 

"We'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you," 
said  Pelham  with  careful  politeness. 
"I  don't  go  very  much  myself,  for 
I've  travelled  around  too  much  to  be 
acquainted  with  many  people, — but 
there  will  be  lots  to  do." 

"Plenty  of  time,"  was  the  cheerful 
answer.  "I  am  going  further  west 
for  a  month  or  so  first,  and  then  I 
shall  settle  here." 

*f*  *K  *J*  *r* 

It  soon  became  known  that  Pelham 
was  calling  steadily  on  the  handsome 
widow,  and  it  afforded  considerable 
brisk  speculation — behind  his  back. 
People  as  a  rule  were  a  little  careful 
how  they  spoke  to  Pelham  of  his  per- 
sonal affairs.  There  were  those  who 
preferred  not  to  do  it  at  all.  He  made 
no  attempt  now  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  motives  were  merely  friendly ; 
he  smiled  when  he  thought  of  that. 
There  was  one  woman  in  the  great 
world  of  humanity.  She  was  a  gra- 
cious princess  with  wonderful  topaz 
eyes,  and  he  loved  her.     He  loved  to 


watch  the  sweet  gravity  of  her  gold- 
lit  eyes,  and  the  tender  smile  that 
quivered  about  her  lips  when  she 
spoke  of  Fred.  How  she  loved  the 
boy!  Pelham  would  have  given  un- 
heard-of things  to  win  that  smile  for 
himself.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
two  together,  the  tall  son  with  his 
mother's  open  brow  and  quick  frank- 
ness of  gaze,  more  careless  in  him, 
looking  down  even  on  her  stately 
height  with  satisfied  eyes.  They  were 
very  proud  of  each  other,  these  two, 
and  very  near  together.  She  was  al- 
together unlike  any  woman  of  the 
many  he  had  met.  He  stood  marvel- 
ling before  the  wonderful  womanli- 
ness of  which  he  caught  fleeting 
glimpses,  of  the  sweet  gravity  of  her 
manner,  which  was  yet  like  the  very 
sunlight  in  its  clear  brightness.  It 
puzzled  him.  Once  he  referred  to  this, 
very  gently,  lest  he  might  offend  the 
delicate  reserve  which  was  her  armor ; 
and  she  answered  him  with  a  simple 
directness  which  by  its  very  frankness 
forbade  further  question: 

"I  have  seen  trouble.  It  makes  one 
different." 

After  that  he  could  say  no  more. 
Early  in  the  summer  she  left  the  city 
for  the  northern  coast;  and  Pelham 
found  that  he  was  absurdly  restless. 
He  took  Lawrence  and  half  a  dozen  of 
his  student  friends  for  a  cruise  on  the 
Petrel,  and  this  was  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse to  run  a  little  north.  Then  he 
discovered  what  an  excellent  idea  it 
would  be  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  a 
trimly  built  yacht  for  pleasure  trips  of 
mixed  company.  These  were  usually 
affairs  of  consequence;  for  Pelham 
never  did  things  by  halves,  and  was 
sufficiently  eligible  to  be  an  object  of 
attention.  It  was  but  a  natural  re- 
sult of  these  things  that  late  in  Sep- 
tember the  Petrel  should  steam 
bravely  down  the  coast,  bearing  back 
to  their  winter  homes  a  chattering 
.party,  irreproachably  chaperoned  and 
irreproachably  entertained.  It  really 
was  a  brilliant  idea  of  Mr.  Pelham 's. 
The  trains  are  warm  and  dusty,  the 
best  of  them, — and  the  long,  jolting 
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journey  is  so  tiresome!  Their  bag- 
gage sped  to  New  York  on  the  de- 
spised trains,  and  on  board  the 
Petrel  Pelham  the  astute  dispensed 
his  hospitality  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess. It  was  in  the  early  dusk  of  a 
golden  day  that  they  approached  New 
York  harbor. 

"This  is  the  most  delightful  part  of 
the  day,"  said  Pelham,  rinding  himself 
for  the  first  time  alone  with  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  apart  from  the  rest. 

"Yes,"  she  assented  quickly.  "I 
love  it,  too, — it  is  so  restful  and  quiet, 
just  between  the  light  and  the  dark- 
ness! It  seems  as  if  the  whole  world 
stopped  for  a  few  moments,  to  draw  a 
long,  free  breath." 

"I  didn't  mean  exactly  that,"  he 
smiled  back,  "true  as  it  is.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  little  talk  with 
you,  and  this  is  my  first  chance.  If 
any  of  those  boys  come  over  here  I 
shall  drop  them  over  the  rail." 

"What  piratical  methods!" 

"They  flock  around  you  all  the 
time.  It  is  three  weeks  since  I  have 
had  a  long  talk  with  you — three 
weeks!" 

"Three  weeks  of  sailing  and  fishing, 
which  have  done  you  untold  good," 
she  reminded  him.  "Just  look  at 
your  brown  face." 

"I  have  missed  those  talks,"  he  per- 
sisted. "Do  you  know  what  it  feels 
to  be  away  from  some  one  who  is 
light  and  life  to  you,  and  to  be  hun- 
gering with  all  your  soul  for  the  touch 
of  a  kind  hand,  or  the  sound  of  one 
voice?  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  the 
very  winds,  these  weeks, — and  once  I 
answered  it  aloud,  before  I  thought. 
Do  you  think  it  is  weak  and  unmanly 
for  a  staid  old  fellow  to  be  dreaming 
like  that?" 

"No,"  she  said  gently.  Pain  strug- 
gled with  gladness  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  down  at  the  restless  water 
through  which  the  stanch  little 
Petrel  was  steadily  cutting  her  way. 
The  waves  slapped  briskly  against 
the  sides  of  the  yacht,  and  now  and 
then  sent  up  a  shifting  veil  of  spray 


toward  the  faces  above  them.  She 
could  see  that  his  right  hand  clasped 
the  rail  so  tightly  that  the  nails  were 
white ;  but  his  voice  was  even,  and  his 
attitude  suggested  nothing  but  the 
hopelessly  practical  to  a  curious  eye. 

"I  am  glad.  I  love  you.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  all  I  possess, 
even  though  the  mere  telling  of  it 
might  sever  our  old  friendship,  with- 
out giving  me  anything  better  in  its 
stead."  Under  his  steady  tones  she 
could  hear  the  suppressed  energy  of 
feeling.  Still  with  her  eyes  on  the 
water,  she  let  him  go  on.  "I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you. 
You  have  filled  my  life.  I  have  tried 
to  be  discreet  and  wait,  for  fear  if  I 
was  too  impatient  I  should  lose  you ; 
but  I  had  to  tell  you  now." 

"Will  you  let  me  tell  you  a  little 
story?"  she  asked,  almost  pleadingly. 

"Anything  that  you  wish." 

"Mr.  Pelham,  I  married  when  I  was 
not  yet  seventeen  years  old.  Think  of 
the  folly  of  it!  When  I  was  eighteen 
I  was  divorced;  and  now  I  am  a 
woman  of  thirty-six — with  a  past." 
For  a  moment  they  stood  silently 
looking  out  toward  the  twinkling 
lights  springing  up  by  hundreds  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  she  thinking  of 
the  mistake  of  the  past ;  he  respecting 
her  deep  trouble.  "It  was  a  bitter 
lesson,"  she  resumed  quietly,  all  emo- 
tion gone  from  her  voice.  "My  hus- 
band was  not  a  good  man.  That  is  all 
I  can  say  of  him  now.  He  is  dead, 
long  since.  After  my  boy  was  born 
I  left  my  home  in  the  South  to  begin 
again  where  his  father's  sins  could  not 
follow  my  son." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Pelham  softly, 
feeling  that  he  had  intruded  on  holy 
ground.  "It  was  cruel,— but  you 
have  borne  it  like  a  queen."  The  rest 
of  the  party  had  crowded  to  the  side, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  brisk  argument 
as  to  the  identity  of  a  certain  prom- 
inent cluster  of  "lights  in  the  distant 
city.  Pelham  took  one  slender  hand 
from  the  rail  and  held  if  between  both 
of  his.  "But  that  is  past  now.  Dear, 
is  there  not  a  little  hope  for  me?" 
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The  tender  glow  in  her  eyes  told 
him  before  she  spoke.  He  brought 
the  cool  fingers  gently  to  his  lips, 
kissed  them  once,  and  let  them  go. 
Then  they  joined  the  laughing  group, 
and  as  they  sped  on  toward  the  city 
lights  the  breeze  that  brushed  his 
cheek  was  a  benediction,  and  the  lap- 
ping of  the  waves  a  song  of  joy. 
*         *         *         * 

As  Marchmont  had  predicted,  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  drop  gracefully 
into  the  social  procession.  His  strik- 
ing appearance,  his  fine  manner  and 
wide  information  accompanied  with 
unfailing  good  humor,  all  combined 
to  make  his  path  through  life  an  easy 
one.  At  a  dinner  his  wit  and  tact 
made  him  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  majority  of  houses ;  but  there  were 
still  a  few,  more  conservative,  whose 
invitation  lists  were  oblivious  of  the 
name  of  Marchmont,  although  Pel- 
ham  occupied  an  honored  place.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  few  knew  that  they 
were  father  and  son,  as  neither  ever 
spoke  of  the  other  and  they  were  sel- 
dom seen  together.  Pelham  had  seen 
his  father  just  twice  since  he  had  re- 
turned in  the  autumn,  and  March- 
mont considered  his  grave  son  rather 
a  bore. 

As  the  season  opened,  Pelham  with- 
drew more  and  more  into  his  unso- 
ciable shell.  Mrs.  Lawrence's  brother 
in  the  South  had  recently  died,  and 
she  was  not  appearing  in  society ;  and 
of  what  use  was  society,  when  she  was 
staying  at  home?  The  engagement 
was  to  be  announced  late  in  Novem- 
ber, and  Pelham  reflected  that  it 
would  be  well  enough  to  inform  his 
father  then.  He  was  glad  when 
Marchmont  went  West  again  for  a 
few  weeks ;  for  it  was  difficult  for  these 
two  to  breathe  the  same  air  comfort- 
ably. 

It  was  after  an  exhaustive  struggle 
in  half  a  dozen  stores  to  buy  some- 
thing sufficiently  fine  for  his  princess 
of  the  topaz  eyes,  that  Pelham  re- 
turned to  his  rooms  late  one  after- 
noon. He  was  very  happy.  The  en- 
gagement was  announced,  and  he  had 


been  receiving  congratulations  with 
all  the  equanimity  he  could  muster  for 
so  novel  an  occasion.  Only  the  day 
before  she  had  said  to  him  content- 
edly: 

"I  have  been  so  happy  with  you. 
Your  quiet  strength  and  love  have 
made  up  to  me  all  that  I  have  lost.  If 
I  should  never  meet  you  again,  my 
life  would  be  so  much  the  better  for 
having  known  you!" 

As  he  entered  his  rooms  it  was 
nearly  dark;  but  in  a  comfortable 
chair  by  the  window  he  saw  the  glow 
of  a  cigar,  and  a  fine  white  head  pic- 
turesquely outlined  against  the  dark 
background.  To  find  his  father  there 
jarred  rudely  with  his  present  mood. 

"Well,  inhospitable  host,"  remarked 
a  good-natured  voice,  "this  is  a  fine 
hour  to  come  in  when  you  have  com- 
pany. I  didn't  know  you  gadded 
about  so,  you  sly  old  dog!  I  have 
been  here  for  two  hours ;  but  your 
chair  is  very  comfortable,  your  cigars 
beyond  reproach,  and  the  view  from 
your  window  very  entertaining, — so  I 
made  myself  at  home." 

"I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,"  an- 
swered the  son  absently.  "Did  you 
want  to  see  me?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Just 
dropped  in,  and  stayed.  I  have  an 
engagement  in  half  an  hour  or  so ; 
and  if  you're  not  busy,  I'll  keep  on 
being  comfortable  until  then.  Call 
for  lights,  will  you?  I'd  like  to  look 
over  some  letters  before  I  run  down. 
Thanks!" 

Pelham  turned  on  the  lights. 
There  was  a  letter  on  the  table,  and  as 
he  recognized  the  writing  he  opened 
it  quickly.  Marchmont  was  keeping 
up  an  easy  chatter  as  Pelham  read. 

"I  had  a  funny  experience  to-day, 
Pel.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I 
married  again  about  twenty  years  ago. 
I  never  said  much  about  it,  for  the  lady 
didn't  approve  of  me,  and  left  me  in 
a  year,  which  was  not  flattering. 
Well,  I  met  her  on  the  avenue  to-day, 
— and,  by  George,  she  cut  me  dead! 
She  always  was  remarkably  beautiful ; 
but    she    was    a    mere    child    when    I 
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married  her,  and  now  she  is  magnifi- 
cent. I  quietly  noticed  where  she 
went,  and  tried  to  call  on  her  this 
afternoon — and,  upon  my  soul,  she 
refuses  to  see  me!  Not  very  com- 
.  plimentary,  I'll  admit — but  her  inde- 
pendence was  so  delightful  that  it  was 
too  good  not  to  tell,  just  in  the  bosom 
of  our  affectionate  family.  Like  the 
villain  in  the  story  book,  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  you  know.  About 
ten  years  back  I  met  her  brother  in 
Paris,  and  after  calling  me  some  very 
unkind  names,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  told  her  I  no  longer  encum- 
bered the  earth." 

Marchmont  was  still  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  laughing  in  a  half 
vexed,  half  amused  way.  'He  consid- 
ered it  an  excellent  joke  on  himself. 
He  did  not  see  Pelham's  face,  as  he 
stood  nervously  fingering  a  slender 
vase,  nor  the  impatient  way  his  fingers 
closed  down  on  the  beautiful  thing. 

The  letter  was  short,  but  alarming. 
"I  am  in  deep  trouble.  Please  come 
to  me  at  once." 

"Did  you  ever  suspect  that  you  had 
a  charming  stepmother,  Pel?"  March- 
mont continued,  in  the  same  amused, 
half  plaintive  tone.  "No,  of  course 
you  didn't,  for  she  has  taken  her  own 
name.  She  is  one  of  the  Lawrences 
of  Virginia, — splendid  family,  but 
proud  as  the  devil.  There's  a  boy, 
too,  I'll  have  to  look  my  interesting 
offspring  up." 

The  slender  vase  crashed  into  a 
hundred  splinters.  Pelham  shook  the 
fragments  from  his  fingers  and  thrust 
his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  as  if 
to  abstain  from  personal  violence.  "I 
think  you'd  better  go,"  he  said 
ominously. 

The  father  turned  quickly,  and 
stared  at  Pelham  in  contemptuous 
surprise.  "Indeed!"  he  said  deliber- 
ately. "Really,  Pel,  your  manners 
are  charming.  I  suppose  I  may  in- 
quire why  I  am  dismissed  from  your 
distinguished  presence?" 

Father  and  son  were  more  alike 
now,  as  Marchmont  rose  easily  and 
faced    his    son.      Pelham's    lips    were 


compressed  into  a  determined  straight 
line ;  Marchmont's  wore  a  slight  sneer. 

"Explanations  are  hardly  necessary 
between  us,"  responded  Pelham  in  the 
same  carefully  repressed  tones.  "At 
the  very  hour  my  mother  died  you 
were  at  a  dinner  in  Paris,— the  kind  of 
a  dinner  that  isn't  recorded  in  the 
papers.  You  didn't  get  to  England  in 
time  to  see  her  buried.  To-night  you 
have  the  shamelessness  to  boast  of  the 
bittei  suffering  you  have  caused  an- 
other, as  noble  and  as  far  above  you 
as  she.  You  have  lived  your  whole 
life  for  yourself,  and  quietly  crushed 
down  any  human  obstacle  in  your 
path.  I  waste  no  words  on  the  senti- 
ment of  father  and  son, — -there  is 
nothing  of  that  between  us;  but  I 
choose  to  use  my  authority  in  my  own 
rooms  by  requesting  you  to  leave 
them." 

A  little  white  line  was  creeping 
about  Pelham's  lips.  He  had  never 
before  gone* beyond  a  careful  polite- 
ness with  his  father.  A  deep  fury 
quivered  about  Marchmont's  nostrils, 
but  he  said  nothing.  It  struck  him 
just  then  that  Pel  looked  wonderfully 
like  another  man  he  had  known,  who 
had  once  created  a  sensation  in  a  Lon- 
don club  by  refusing  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  The  memory  of  "that 
smarted  yet. 

Marchmont's  hat  was  in  his  hand, 
but  at  the  door  he  half  turned  with  his 
Hand  on  the  curtain  and  looked  at 
Pelham  with  a  mixture  of  wonder- 
ment and  contempt.  "We  shall  hardly 
meet  again.     Good  by,  Pel." 

Pelham  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, the  heat  of  his  anger  gone,  the 
misery  remaining.   "Good  by,  father." 

It  was  a  concession,  and  it  did  not 
come  without  a  struggle.  The  curtain 
fell  softly,  and  Pelham  was  alone  with 
the  little  letter,  explained  now  with 
such  ghastly  clearness.  Poor  princess 
oi  the  topaz  eves!  He  had  yet  to  tell 
her  this. 

*         *         *         * 

It  caused  much  vain  conjecture 
that  the  engagement  between  Pelham 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  should  be  broken 
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off  so  suddenly.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  it 
was  rumored,  had  returned  to  her 
home  in  the  South,  and  every  one 
knew  that  young  Lawrence's  pranks 
had  finally  resulted  in  his  expulsion 
from  college ;  but  no  one  could  under- 
stand why  Pelham  should  have  taken 
the  boy  with  him  on  his  long  cruise, 
if  he  was  no  longer  engaged  to  the 
mother. 


"He  seems  remarkably  attached  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  son,  doesn't  he?" 
was  the  tentative  question  which  came 
so  frequently  to  Ferris,  as  Pelham's 
nearest  friend ;  and  the  non-committal 
answer  brought  a  disappointed: 
"Well,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  boy, 
and  Pelham  looks  after  him  like  an 
older  brother.  It  is  very  odd!"  But 
Ferris  made  no  reply. 


OLD  PLANTATION  LIFE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND, 

By  George  C.  Mason. 


JrtOSE  who  study  the  life 
and  institutions  of  early 
New  England  are 
struck,  of  course,  with 
the  preponderance 
therein  of  the  Puritans 
and  Pilgrims,  not  only  as  the  chief 
characters  and  leading  spirits  of  our 
histories,  but  also  in  the  romances  of 
the  day.  The  Puritans  were  indeed 
stern  factors  in  the  early  life  of  New 
England,  and  their  impress  has  been 
left  upon  their  descendants  unto  the 
present  day.  We  owe  them  much  of 
honor  and  respect.  They  ^vere  men 
who  agreed  to  make  the  laws  of  God 
their  laws ;  and  Church  and  State  in 
Boston  and  New  Haven  became  one. 
Between  the  two  powerful  common- 
wealths of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut there  was  founded  and  grew 
up  in  the  little  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  a  totally  different  life,  a  life  of 
ease,  wealth  and  luxury. 

The  southwestern  section  of  the 
present  state  of  Rhode  Island,  em- 
bracing two  counties,  the  Narragan- 
sett  country,  so  called,  in  early  times 
known  as  the  King's  Province,  and 
forming  the  Providence  Plantations, 
is  the  field  with  which  this  paper  has 
to  do.  The  official  style  of  the  colony 
(later  state)  was  and  is  the  Colony 
(state)    of   Rhode    Island   and   Provi- 


dence Plantations.  Free  in  Christian 
belief,  it  left  men's  consciences  to  the 
individuals  themselves.  While  other 
and  larger  colonies  were  satisfied  with 
a  single  title,  Rhode  Island  thus  had 
two,  which  well  described  the  differ- 
ent types  of  life  to  be  found  in  the 
eastern  and  western  sections.  Instead 
of  a  long  Latin  motto  on,its  shield,  it 
was  satisfied  with  the  single  word 
"Hope."  It  was  the  first  colony  to 
defy  the  might  of  England  and  to  de- 
clare its  absolute  independence,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1776.  As  it  had  been  the 
first  to  claim  its  freedom,  so  it  was 
the  last  to  yield  it  up ;  not  until  May, 
1790,  did  its  convention  adopt  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
then  only  by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 
It  had  three  capitals  and  has  still  two, 
one  more  than  any  other  state  deems 
necessary.  No  constitution  was 
adopted  until  1843,  the  old  charter  of 
King  Charles  II,  including  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  being  retained  in 
full  force.  Even  at  the  present  day  its 
constitution  contains  clauses  limiting 
the  suffrage  of  citizens  of  foreign 
birth.  With  such  a  political  history 
we  would  naturally  look  for  some  pe- 
culiarities in  the  people  and  their 
social  life. 

In     colonial     days,     Newport,     on 
Rhode  Island,  dominated  the  colonv 
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in  all  its  political  and  commercial  in- 
terests ;  Providence,  a  growing  town, 
being  second  in  importance.  The 
Plantations,  as  the  name  implies,  were 
divided  into  great  estates  where  farm- 
ing and  dairy  interests  became  highly 
developed.  The  spirit  of  social  life 
in  these  Plantations  resembled  in  its 
broad  and  generous  hospitality  and  in 
a  love  for  field  sports  more  the  spirit 
of  the  southern  colonies  than  that  of 
the  rugged  and  somewhat  ascetic  life 
of  the  rest  of  New  England. 

The  geographical  position  of  the 
Narragansett  country  might  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  who 
when  asked  by  some  Englishmen 
whom  he  met  in  an  English  inn 
where  he  was  born,  replied,  "In  Nar- 
ragansett." "Where  is  that?"  was  the 
natural  query.  "Six  miles  from  Pot- 
tawoone  and  ten  miles  from  Pop- 
pasquash  and  about  four  from  Co- 
nanicut  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  famous  battle  with  the  Pequots 
was  fought."  While  this  description 
is  accurate,  I  shall  perhaps  be  better 
understood  if  I  add  that  the  country 
under  survey  embraces  South  King- 
ston, Boston  Neck,  Peacedale,  Wake- 
field, Narragansett  Pier,  the  Point 
Judith  Tract,  Westerly  and  Charles- 
town.  During  the  colonial  period  and 
even  down  to  the  time  when  the  law 
of  primogeniture  was  repealed,  this 
country  was  divided  into  great  es- 
tates, and  these  in  turn  into  farms  of 
about  three  hundred  acres  each.  On 
these  estates  resided  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  the  colony.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Connecticut 
during  the  long  dispute  as  to  the 
rightful  position  and  boundaries  of  the 
King's  Province,  the  writer,  under 
date  of  August  3,  1670,  says: 

"Those  places  that  are  in  any  way  con- 
siderable are  already  taken  up  by  several 
men  in  large  farms  or  large  tracts  of  land, 
some  having  five,  six  and  ten  miles  square 
— yea,  and  some  I  suppose  have  much 
more,  which  you  or  some  of  yours  may 
feel  hereafter." 

Richard  Smith  had  an  estate  three 
miles  wide  and  nine  miles  long;  Rob- 


ert Hazard  occupied  nearly  twelve 
thousand  acres.  Colonel  Stanton 
owned  in  one  tract  land  four  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in 
width ;  Colonel  Champlin,  about  two 
thousand  acres;  James  Babcock,  two 
thousand  acres ;  Colonel  Updike, 
three  thousand  acres.  The  list  might 
be  enlarged  by  many  more  names  of 
landed  proprietors  and  statistics  of 
their  holdings,  but  the  above  will  suf- 
fice. 

These  estates  were  worked  by  negro 
slaves  and  Indian  laborers.  The 
slaves  and  horses  owned  on  each  es- 
tate were  in  numbers  about  equally 
divided.  Corn,  cheese  and  wool  were 
the  staple  articles  produced,  while 
large  numbers  of  horses — the  famous 
Narragansett  pacers — were  bred  for 
export.  Douglass,  in  his  "summary," 
printed  in  1760,  says: 

"The  most  considerable  farms  are  in  the 
Narragansett  country.  Their  highest 
dairy  of  one  farm  milks  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  cows,  cuts  two  hundred  tons 
of  hay,  makes  about  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese,  besides  butter,  and  sells 
off  considerable  in  calves  and  fatted  bul- 
locks. A  farm  from  seventy-three  milch 
cows  in  five  months  made  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese;  besides  cheese  in  a  sea- 
son, one  cow  yields  one  firkin  of  butter, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  In  good 
land  they  reckon  after  the  rate  of  two  acres 
for  a  milch  cow." 
0 

From  another  source  I  learn  that 
it  was  usual  to  allow  twelve  cows  to 
one  negro  dairy  woman  and  her  as- 
sistant. Wool  was  also  a  great  staple. 
On  the  Robert  Hazard  estate  four 
thousand  sheep  were  pastured. 

The  families  of  the  landholders  and 
their  dependents  were  large  and  the 
estates  were  managed  on  a  luxurious 
scale.  When  Robert  Hazard  virtually 
retired  from  the  active  care  of  his  es- 
tate, he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
small  numbers  to  which  he  had  re- 
duced his  household,  "being  only 
seventy  in  parlor  and  kitchen."  A 
large  part  of  the  produce  was  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
found  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
The  rented  farms  usually  paid  their 
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rentals  to  the  landholders  in  produce, 
6,000  pounds  of  cheese  being  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  $600  rent. 

Colonial  Narragansett  was  distin- 
guished for  its  frank  and  generous 
hospitality.  Strangers  and  travelling 
gentlemen  were  always  received  and 
honored  as  guests.  Inns  and  taverns 
were  few  and  poor.  Gentlemen  trav- 
elling on  horseback  with  their  ser- 
vants had  regular  stopping  places, 
where  they  became  well  known,  and 
when  travelling  as  strangers  usually 
carried  with  them  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, which  secured  for  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  following  letter 
is  a  sample;  it  was  written  in  1796  by 
Samuel  Breck,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia: 

"My  particular  friend,  Mr.  John  Ket- 
land,  the  bearer  of  this,  is  on  a  jaunt  of 
pleasure  and  in  search  of  health.  The  fame 
of  your  salubrious  climate  has  induced  him 
to  try  it  first.  I  am  convinced  he  will  not 
try  it  in  vain.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
him  to  your  kind  care  and  civilities.  Your 
charming  society  cannot  fail  of  contribut- 
ing largely  toward  restoring  health  to  the 
convalescent.  I  shall  feel  infinitely  thank- 
ful for  your  endeavors  in  this  case.  Re- 
member me  respectfully,  if  you  please,  to 
madam,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  your 
most  ob't  sv't. 

Sam'l  Breck,  Jr." 

The  society  of  the  day  was  refined 
and  well  informed.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors showed  an  early  regard  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary of  Newport,  printed  in  1764, 
shows  on  what  strong  literary  food 
they  fed.  Well  qualified  tutors  visited 
the  colony,  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  to  receive  into  their  families 
young  men  of  position  for  instruc- 
tion. They  had,  moreover,  opportu- 
nities of  associating  with  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  The  daughters  of 
the  great  houses  were  also  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  were  sent  to 
Boston  for  further  instruction  and  to 
acquire  greater  accomplishments. 
The  officers  of  the  French  army,  on 
their  arrival  at  Newport,  were  aston- 
ished and  delighted  with  the  cultivated 


society  to  which  they  were  introduced, 
and  in  finding  that  the  young  girls 
with  whom  they  danced  could  con- 
verse with  them  fluently  in  their  own 
tongue.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
receipted  bill,  dated  December  2, 
1 771,  for  "Miss  Peggy's  quarter  in 
dancing,"  and  another  for  thirteen 
weeks'  schooling  in  Boston,  May  19, 
1779,  and  a  receipt  for  "one  hundred 
dollars  (Spanish)  to  be  delivered  to 
Miss  Peggy  for  pocket  money." 
Such  a  society,  supported  by  slavery, 
could  but  produce  festivity  and 
gayety,  the  natural  result  of  wealth 
and  leisure.  Updike  thus  describes 
the  life  of  the  dav: 


"Excursions  to  Hartford  to  luxuriate  on 
bloated  salmon  were  the  annual  in- 
dulgences of  May.  Pace  races  on  the 
beach  (now  that  of  Narragansett  Pier)  for 
the  prize  of  a  silver  tankard,  and  roasts  of 
shelled  and  scale  fish  were  the  social  in- 
dulgences of  summer.  When  autumn  ar- 
rived, the  corn-husking  festivals  com- 
menced. Invitations  were  extended  to  all 
those  proprietors  who  were  in  habits  of 
family  intimacy,  and  in  return  the  invited 
guests  sent  their  slaves  to  aid  the  host  by 
their  services.  Large  numbers  would  be 
gathered  of  both  sexes,  expensive  enter- 
tainments prepared,  and  after  the  repast 
the  recreation  of  dancing  commenced,  as 
every  family  was  provided  with  a  large 
hall  in  their  spacious  mansions,  and  with 
natural  musicians  among  their  slaves. 
Gentlemen  in  their  scarlet  coats  and 
swords,  with  laced  ruffles  over  their  hands, 
hair  turned  back  from  the  forehead  and 
curled  and  frizzled,  clubbed  or  queued  be- 
hind, highly  powdered  and  pomatumed, 
smallclothes,  silk  stockings  and  shoes 
ornamented  with  brilliant  buckles.  The 
ladies,  dressed  in  brocade,  cushioned 
head-dresses  and  high-heeled  shoes,  per- 
formed the  formal  minuet  with  its  thirty - 
six  different  positions  and  changes.  These 
festivities  would  sometimes  continue  for 
days,  and  the  banquets  among  the  landed 
proprietors  would  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  be  continued  during  the  season  of 
harvest.  These  scenes  of  hilarity  and  fes- 
tivity were  as  gratifying  to  the  slaves  as 
to  their  masters,  as  bountiful  preparations 
were  made,  and  like  amusements  were  en- 
joyed by  them  in  the  large  kitchens  and 
outhouses,  the  places  of  their  residence. 
The  great  landholders  indulged  in  these 
expensive  festivals  until  the  Revolution — 
and  on  a  diminished  scale  down  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century." 
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In  these  entertainments  the  minuet 
was  generally  the  principal  dance; 
but  many  others  claimed  recognition 
and  were  indulged  in  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  names  of  dances  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  letters  and 
memoranda  of  the  time, — "Flowers  of 
Edinburgh,"  "Pea  Straw,"  "Boston's 
Delight,"  "Haymaking,"  "College 
Hornpipe,"  "Faithful  Shepherd," 
"Love  and  Opportunity,"  "Lady  Han- 
cock," "Innocent  Maid,"  "Merry  and 
Wise,"  "Stony  Point,"  "Miss  M'Don- 
ald's  Reel,"  "A  Trip  to  Carlisle," 
"Freemasons'  Jig,"  "Soldiers'  Joy," 
"I'll  Be  Married  in  My  Old  Clothes," 
and  "A  Successful  Campaign."  The 
last-named  dance  was  that  selected  by 
a  Newport  belle  to  dance  with  General 
Washington,  on  his  visit  to  Newport, 
to  confer  with  Rochambeau  in  refer- 
ence to  the  campaign  against  Corn- 
wallis,  which  ended  so  brilliantly  at 
Yorktown. 

"At  Christmas,"  writes  Updike,  "com- 
menced the  Holy  Days.  The  work  of  the 
season  was  done  up  and  completed,  and 
the  twelve  days  ,vere  generally  devoted  to 
festive  gatherings.  All  connections  of 
blood  or  affinity  were  entitled  to  respectful 
attentions,  and  they  were  treated  as  wel- 
come guests,  as  a  matter  of  right  on  one 
side,  and  courtesy  on  the  other.  Every 
gentleman  of  estate  had  his  circle  of  con- 
nections, friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
they  were  invited  from  one  plantation  to 
another.  Every  member  of  a  family  had 
his  or  her  particular  horse  and  servant, 
and  they  rarely  rode  unattended  by  the 
latter  to  open  gates  and  take  charge  of  the 
horses.  The  great  event  of  Plantation  life, 
however,  was  a  wedding.  The  exhibition 
of  expensive  apparel  and  the  attendance  of 
numbers  almost  exceeds  belief.  In  1790 
Nicholas  Gardiner  gave  a  wedding  enter- 
tainment which  was  attended  by  six  hun- 
dred guests.  The  host  is  described  as  be- 
ing a  portly,  courteous  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  who  always  dressed  in  the  rich 
style  of  former  times,  with  a  cocked  hat, 
full  bottomed  white  wig,  snuff-colored 
coat  and  waistcoat,  with  deep  pockets, 
cape  cut  low  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  wig 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  the  large  sil- 
ver stock  buckle  of  the  plaited  neck  cloth 
of  white  linen  cambric,  smallclothes  and 
white-topped  boots  highly  polished." 

The  fox  chase  with  hounds  and 
horn,  fishing  and  fowling,  were  means 


of  recreation.  Wild  pigeons,  par- 
tridges, quails,  woodcocks,  squirrels 
and  rabbits  were  innumerable.  Such 
were  the  amusements  of  ancient 
Narragansett. 

I  have  said  that  the  slaves  on  the 
Plantations  took  part  in  their  humble 
way  in  the  festivities  of  their  masters. 
They  had,  however,  their  own  espe- 
cial institutions,  some  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Rhode  Island. 
The  most  important  event  in  colored 
society  was  the  annual  election  of  a 
governor  by  the  slaves,  commonly 
called  "nigger  election."  This  was  a 
great  event  and  looked  forward  to 
from  year  to  year.  The  negro  race  is 
an  eminently  imitative  one,  and  it  was 
customary  for  them  to  hold  these  elec- 
tions for  a  governor  of  their  own,  a 
man  of  much  importance  and  power 
among  them.  These  elections  were 
held  on  the  third  Saturday  in  June, 
each  year.  Party  spirit  ran  high 
among  the  negroes.  The  slaves  for 
the  time  being  assumed  the  power  and 
took  each  the  relative  rank  of  his 
master.  It  was  considered  degrading 
to  the  latter  if  his  slaves  appeared  at 
the  election  in  inferior  dress  or  with 
less  money  than  those  belonging  to 
other  families  of  the  same  wealth  and 
station.  On  election  day  the  masters' 
horses  were  given  up  to  the  slaves, 
who  came  to  the  hustings  wearing 
cues,  real  or  false,  powder  and 
pomatum  and  cocked  hats,  often  with 
their  masters'  swords  and  with  their 
ladies  on  pillions.  The  canvass  of  vot- 
ers began  early,  about  ten  o'clock. 
Tables  with  refreshments  were  spread 
and  all  friends  of  the  rival  candidates 
were  solicited  to  partake.  At  noon 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  voters  of  each 
party  being  ranged  in  rows  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief  marshal.  This  was 
a  tumultuous  crisis,  until  the  count 
began,  which  was  carried  on  in  si- 
lence and  no  man  could  change  sides 
while  it  was  in  progress.  The  procla- 
mation of  election  of  the  governor- 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year  was  made 
by  the  marshal.  The  feast  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  sumptuous  one,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  wealth  of  the 
master.  The  defeated  candidate  was 
introduced  by  the  marshal  and  drank 
the  first  toast  after  the  inauguration. 
At  the  feast  the  governor  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  on  his  right  and  his  lady 
on  the  left.  Then  followed  games  and 
athletic  exercises.  These  elections  be- 
came in  time  very  expensive  to  the 
masters ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  a 
slave  belonging  to  Elisha  R.  Potter 
was  elected  governor  in  1800,  Mr. 
Potter  held  a  conference  with  him  and 
told  him  plainly  that  "one  or  the  other 
of  them  must  give  up  politics,  or  the 
expense  would  ruin  them  both." 
Governor  John  took  the  hint  and  re- 
tired to  private  life. 

It  became  a  custom  among  the 
early  settlers  to  name  one  son,  usually 
the  eldest,  after  a  common  ancestor. 
This  custom,  as  families  widened  out, 
became  in  time  a  source  of  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  most  absurd  popular 
prefixes  were  added  to  the  names,  to 
distinguish  the  Johns  and  Toms,  as 
the  ramifications  of  families  became 
complicated.  Thus  there  were  thirty- 
two  Tom  Hazards  living  at  one  time. 
Updike  enumerates  some  of  these,  as 
follows : 

"College  Tom  Hazard;  Bedford  Tom — 
he  lived  in  New  Bedford;  Barley  Tom — 
raised  large  quantities  of  barley;  Virginia 
Tom — his  wife  came  from  Virginia;  Little 
Neck  Tom — he  lived  on  Little  Neck; 
Nailor  Tom — a  blacksmith;  Rock  Tom — 
from  Rocky  Farm;  Fiddle  Head  Tom; 
Pistol  Tom — he  had  been  wounded  by  a 
pistol;  Young  Pistol  Tom — son  of  the 
former;  Derrick  Tom;  Short  Stephen's 
Tom;  Long  Stephen's  Tom;  Tailor  Tom, 
etc.  In  the  Reynolds  family  there  were: 
Blind  John,  Cat  Face  John,  Sue's  Tohn, 
Pickerel  John,  Spleeny  John,  Herb  Tea 
John,  Great  John,  Jonathan's  John,  Cap- 
tain John,  Jabez's  John,  George's  John, 
Tailor  John,  Stephen's  John,  Henry's 
John,  Every  Day  John,  Ben's  John  and 
Jemima's  John." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  "pace  races  on 
the  beach"  and  the  raising  and  ex- 
portation of  horses  from  the  Planta- 
tions. The  horses  thus  raised  and  ex- 
ported and  the  races  with  which  the 


landholders  won  their  silver  tankards 
were  the  celebrated  Narragansett 
pacers,  a  breed  of  horses  long  extinct. 
They  became  famous  throughout 
the  colonies.  In  Dr.  McSparran's 
"America  Dissected,"  a  paper  written 
in  1752,  the  author  says  of  these 
horses: 

"They  are  remarkable  for  fleetness  and 
swift  pacing,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than  two  min- 
utes, a  good  deal  less  than  three." 

Watson,  in  his  "Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia," says: 

"In  olden  time  the  horses  most  valued 
were  pacers,  now  so  odious  deemed.  To 
this  end  the  breed  was  propagated  with 
care.  The  Narragansett  racers  of  Rhode 
Island  were  in  such  repute  that  they  were 
sent  for,  at  much  trouble  and  exnense,  by 
some  who  were  choice  in  their  selections." 

A  trotting  horse  was  deemed  a  base 
breed;  all  the  races  were  pace  races. 
Thomas  Bradford  said  of  the  races: 
"They  were  run  in  a  circular  form, 
making  two  miles  for  a  heat.  At  the 
same  time  they  ran  straight  races  of  a 
mile."  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his 
novel,  "Hawkeye,"  mounts  the  daugh- 
ters of  Colonel  Monroe  on  two  of  the 
pacers,  and  their  route  after  being 
captured  by  Le  Renard  Subtle  is 
traced  by  their  peculiar  gait.  From 
Updike's  "History  of  the  Narragan- 
sett Church"  the  following  notes  are 
taken,  the  date  of  publication  being 
1847: 

"Mr.  I.  P.  Hazard,  in  a  communication, 
states  that  within  ten  years  one  of  my 
aged  neighbors  (Enoch  Lewis),  since  de- 
ceased, informed  me  that  he  had  been  to 
Virginia  as  one  of  the  riding  boys,  to  re- 
turn a  similar  visit  of  the  Virginians  to 
this  section,  in  a  contest  on  the  turf;  and 
that  such  visits  were  common  with  the  rac- 
ing sportsmen  of  Narragansett  and  Vir- 
ginia when  he  was  a  boy.  Like  the  old 
English  country  gentlemen  from  whom 
they  were  descended,  they  were  a  horse- 
racing,   fox-hunting,   feasting   generation." 

In  continuation  of  Mr.  Hazard's 
notes,  it  is  said: 

"My    grandfather,    Governor    Robinson, 
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introduced  the  famous  saddle  horse,  the 
'Narragansett  pacer,'  known  in  the  last  cen- 
tury over  all  the  civilized  part  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  whence 
they  have  lately  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land as  a  ladies'  saddle  horse,  under  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  Jannette.  Governor 
Robinson  imported  the  original  from 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  and  the  raising  of  them 
for  the  West  India  market  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  early  planters  of  this  coun- 
try. My  grandfather,  Robert  Hazard, 
raised  about  one  hundred  annually,  and 
often  loaded  two  vessels  a  year  with  them 
and  other  products  of  his  farm,  which 
sailed  direct  from  the  South  Ferry  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  were  in  great  de- 
mand. One  of  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that 
famous  breed  here  was  the  great  demand  for 
them  in  Cuba,  when  that  island  began  to 
cultivate  sugar  extensively.  The  planters 
became  suddenly  rich  and  wanted  the 
pacing  horses  for  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  ride,  faster  than 
we  could  supply  them,  and  sent  an  agent 
to  this  country  to  purchase  them  on  such 
terms  as  he  could,  but  to  purchase  at  all 
events." 

The  motion  of  the  pacing  horse  is 
described  as  being  different  from 
others  in  "that  its  backbone  moved 
through  the  air  in  a  straight  line,  with- 
out inclining  the  rider  from  side  to 
side,  as  the  common  racker  or  pacer 
of  the  present  day.  'Hence  it  was  very 
easy,  and  being  of  great  power  and  en- 
durance, they  would  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  with- 
out injury  to  themselves  or  rider."  In 
the  year  1800  it  is  said  that  there  was 
but  one  representative  of  this  famous 
breed  of  horses  living. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  some  of 
the  more  interesting  and  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions in  "ye  olden  time."  That  life  of 
open,  generous  hospitality,  fostered  by 
the  ownership  of  broad  acres  and  am- 
ple wealth,  has  long  since  passed 
away. 


The  old  life  and  the  old  man- 
sions of  the  Plantations  have  disap- 
peared, but  their  history  and  romance 
are  still  our  own.  The  noble  beach  of 
Narragansett,  on  which  our  ancestors 
raced  their  pacers,  is  now  devoted  to 
the  enjoyments  of  a  summer  sojourn 
by  the  sea,  to  which  gather  the  citizens 
of  many  states. 

The  great  estates  have  been  divided 
and  the  descendants  of  their  owners 
are  scattered  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  The  love  and  veneration  with 
which  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  is  re- 
garded by  its  wandering  sons  and 
daughters  were  most  happily  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  of  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished sons  at  the  great  reunion  of 
its  sons  and  daughters,  held  at  New- 
port during  the  week  beginning  Au- 
gust 23,  1859. 


"To  this  city,  then,  in  which  it  was  the 
glory  of  our  youth  that  we  were  born,  and 
to  which  for  many  years  we  have  been 
counted  as  strangers, — to  this  city,  rich  in 
its  reminiscence  and  recollection,  we  have 
this  day  returned  by  your  invitation,  and 
forgetful  for  a  season  of  other  associations, 
we  accept  your  hospitality,  ana  reciprocate 
the  fraternal  salutation  and  claim  it  as  our 
own.  Most  of  us  have  been  absent  many 
years,  and  we  now  come  as  pilgrims  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  our  fathers. 
Citizens  of  another  state,  and  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  another  com- 
munity resting  upon  us,  we  come,  and  for 
a  moment  lay  our  cares,  our  positions  and 
privileges  at  your  feet.  Washed  once  more 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  break 
unori  your  shore,  it  is  to  us  a  sacramental 
rite.  Partaking  with  you  of  the  bread 
which  here  is  broken  and  distributed  bv 
your  order,  we  renew  the  bond  which  be- 
fore existed  between  us,  and  feel  that  we 
are  indeed  sons  of  Rhode  Island  and  fel- 
low heirs  of  this  goodly  heritage." 
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MONTANA— THE    TREASURE    STATE. 

By  J .  H.  Crooker. 


THERE  is  a  commonwealth  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  which  but 
little  is  popularly  known,  though 
it  is  a  vast  territory,  with  immense  re- 
sources and  a  vigorous  population, 
where  exceedingly  interesting  social 
problems  are  being  worked  out.  Mon- 
tana has  mountain  ranges  enough  to 
make  an  extensive  empire.  It  has  great 
plains  and  plateaus  enough  to  accom- . 
modate  several  kingdoms.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  runs  for  over 
three  hundred  miles  in  this  state  by 
the  side  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  one 
of  the  longest  lines  continuously  on  a 
river  bank  in  the  world ;  it  climbs  and 
passes  three  great  mountain  ranges 
and  carries  one  with  luxurious  ease 
from    east   to   west   for   nearly   eight 

*Note. — For  the  photographs  from  which  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  this  article  were  made,  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  C.  B.  Jacqueman, 
J.  U.  Sanders  and  D.  P.  Patenaud  of  Helena;  Mr.  W. 
M.  Cobleigh  of  Bnzeman  ;  Mrs.  Maud  Davis  Baker  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Greenleaf  of  Helena,  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Clarke 
of  Winston.  I  wish  to  express  especial  thanks  to  three 
friends  for  great  assistance  given  me,  Messrs.  Wm.  G. 
Bailey  and  Edward  C.  Russel  of  Helena,  and  Judge 
Hiram  Knowles  of  Missoula.—/.  H.  C. 
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hundred  miles  in  this  single  state, — 
almost  the  distance  from  Boston  to 
Chicago. 

The  peculiar  manner  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Montana  has  given  a  unique 
social  quality  to  its  people.  The 
main  body  of  its  first  settlers  were 
from  the  border  land  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, in  the  early  months  of  the  Civil 
War, — the  larger  part  from  Missouri, 
some  from  Kentucky,  and  a  few  from 
Virginia.  With  southern  sympathies 
and  northern  neighbors,  they  sought 
escape  from  a  vexatious  if  not  danger- 
ous situation  by  following  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  far-off  mountain  sources. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  region  of 
Bannack,  about  i860,  was  like  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  far  shining  beacon  light 
that  far  and  wide  caught  the  eye  of 
the  ambitious  and  the  venturesome. 
These  Southern  pioneers  went  up  the 
river  and  across  the  plains,  impelled 
by  uncomfortable  conditions  behind 
and  lured  on  by  the  golden  treasure  in 
the   distant  valleys.      It  was   a  long, 
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tedious  and  dangerous  journey  of  a 
hundred  days,  whether  overland  and 
then  northward  from  Utah  or  up  the 
Big  Muddy  and  southward  from  Fort 
Benton.  Only  stout  hearts  made  the 
venture ;  but  the  perilous  journey 
proved  a  great  education  in  many  of 
the  nobler  and  stronger  elements  of 
character.  Out  of  these  frontier 
disciplines  have  come  many  of  the 
most  precious  factors  of  American  life ; 
and  this  great  university  of  the  world 
has  had  much  to  do  in  developing  the 
American  citizen. 

Then   from   Yankeeland — and    this 
strong  element  in  the  state  will  espe- 


ON    THE    TRAMP    FOR    GOLD 

daily  commend  this  account  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine — came  an- 
other stream  of  settlers ;  some  directly 
from  New  England,  and  some  from 
the  middle  West,  who  bore  in  their 
veins  Puritan  blood.  There  was  no 
little  friction  for  a  time  between  these 
two  classes.  The  old  settlers,  repre- 
senting both  sides,  now  mellowed  and 
reconciled  by  the  passing  years,  in- 
dulge in  reminiscences  that  represent 
the  first  mining  centres  as  veritable 
rebel  camps.  Angry  discussions  of- 
ten ended  in  blows  or  pistol  shots ;  and 
the  "Cause,"  while  waning  after 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  was  still 
triumphant  in  the  gulches  of  Montana. 
But   out   of  this   rough   and   stalwart 


mixing  of  Northerner  and  Southerner 
has  come  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  social 
product.  The  Northern  heart  has 
been  warmed  and  the  Southern  mind 
has  been  quickened.  The  one  has  be- 
come more  hospitable  and  the  other 
more  intellectual.  It  has  been  a  game 
of  "give  and  take"  on  both  sides ;  both 
have  been  enriched  and  blessed.  The 
result  is  a  society  with  a  heartiness 
seldom  found  among  New  England 
hills  and  with  an  intellectual  alertness 
seldom  met  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Yankee  is  still  a  Yankee,  but 
emancipated  from  many  of  his  limita- 
tions ;  the  Southerner  is  still  a  child  of 
the  sun,  but  freed 
from  many  of  his 
prejudices.  Both 
human  plants 
have  been  re- 
potted and  cross- 
fertilized.  No- 
where else,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has 
this  process  been 
so  successfully 
carried  out ;  and 
nowhere  else  has 
the  social  prod- 
uct been  so  thor- 
oughly wrought 
out.  Conditions 
have  been  favor- 
able. Strong  na- 
tures and  rugged 
types  met  in  a  free  and  unconventional 
competition.  The  wildness  of  the 
frontier  life  fostered  liberty ;  the  hard- 
ships developed  sympathy ;  the  new- 
ness stimulated  originality;  the  glori- 
ous climate  put  vigor  into  the  slower 
Southern  blood,  while  it  exerted  a 
mellowing  influence  upon  the  New 
England  intensity  of  temperament. 
The  descendant  of  the  Puritan,  as  he 
looks  about  himself  and  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  libraries,  schools  and 
charities  in  this  remote  land,  may  well 
exclaim  with  pride:  The  genius  of  New 
England  is  supreme  even  here.  But 
with  no  less  satisfaction  can  the 
Southerners  say,  as  they  stand  in  a 
group     by     themselves:      We     have 
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at    least    melted    the    ice    off    these 
Yankees. 

The  very  first  white  men  to  enter 
this  region,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
French  voyageurs,  about  1742,  who, 
in  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade,  went 
westward  with  Indian  guides,  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  They  are  said 
to  have  gone  as  far  toward  the  setting 
sun  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  (near  the 
Canadian  line),  which  they  first  saw 
on  New  Year's,  1743.  From  this  time 
forward,  priests  and  traders  travelled 
parts  of  the  territory  now  known  as 
Montana,  some  going  westward  from 
the  great  lakes,  and  others  later  com- 
ing eastward  from  the  fur-trading 
centres  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  As- 
toria was  afterwards  located  (181 1). 
The  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition 
went  and  came  through  this  territory 
in  1805  and  1806,  discovering  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  but  just  miss- 
ing the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  If 
they  had  entered 
that  wonderland, 
who  then  would 
have  believed  the 
report?  The 
American  Fur 
Company  in  1829 
pushed  its  out- 
most forward  to 
the  mouth  of  the 
Yell  o  w  s  t  o  n  e, 
where  a  stockade, 
two  hundred  feet 
square,  called 
Fort  Union,  was 


Benton    was 
post,      after 
headquarters 
fifteen     years, 


built  that  year. 
The  first  steam- 
boat, the  Yellow- 
stone, made  its 
way  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  this 
point  in  1832. 

A     few     years 

more  carried  the 

white    men    four 

hundred    miles 

farther     up      the 

great    river,    to  a 

point  where  Fort 

built    in     1846.      This 

being      an      important 

of    the    fur    trade    for 

became,    in    the    early 


sixties,  the  busy  centre  of  trade 
and  travel  for  the  gold  "seekers 
entering  the  countrybythe  river  route. 
Over  thirty  boats  from  St.  Louis 
landed  there  in  1866.  In  all  those  early 
years  the  motive  which  led  to  adven- 
ture, enterprise  and  sometimes  to 
bloodshed  was  the  fur  trading  ambi- 
tion. There  was  a  constant  clash  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  American  Fur 
Company.  The  Indians  were  ofren 
instigated  by  the  traders  to  massacre 
the  agents  of  the  opposing  company 
and  their  Indian  allies.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  historical  students  have 
begun  to  appreciate  how  important  as 
pioneers  of  civilization  the  fur  traders 
reallv  were. 
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one, 


The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this  By 
distant  commonwealth*  is  illustrated 
by  its  geographical  names.  Its  state 
name,  Montana,  a  contribution  from 
Latin,  carries  us  back  to  Rome.  Its 
capital,  Helena,  reveals  an  indebted- 
ness to  Greece.  Its  largest  city,  Butte, 
gives  evidence  of  the  French  voy- 
ageur ;  it  is  a  term  much  used  in  the 
Rockies  for  a  hill  that  stands  out 
prominently  from  the  range  like  a 
headland  at  sea.  Missoula,  where  the 
State  University  is  located,  is  Indian — 
''the  place  of  the  landlocked  trout." 
Virginia  City,  the  early  capital,  re- 
cords the  Southern  sympathies  of  the 
first  inhabitants, — more  clearly  so, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  first 
"Varina,"  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis's  wife!  Time  makes  many 
amends ;  for  twenty  years  later,  when 
the  golden  spike  was  driven  that  com- 
pleted the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  place  where  this  event  occurred 
was  called  Gar- 
rison, to  honor  mm 
the  friend  of  the 
slave. 

Of  the  more 
than  score  of 
counties,  the 
names  of  nearly 
o  n  e-h  a  1  f — 1  i  k  e 
"Yellowstone," 

*  Those  who  live  there 
come  to  feel  that  they  are  at 
the  centre  of  civilization, 
like  the  little  girl  in  one  of 
its  distinguished  families, 
who,  in  writing  Whittier  a 
letter  of  thankful  apprecia- 
tion, added  in  a  postscript 
that  she  was  so  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  lived  so  far 
away  from  things!  CROW    INDIANS. 


"Carbon"   and   "Cascade" 
— are  drawn  from  physical 
features ;  some,  like  "Fer- 
g  u  s,"      "Dawson"      and 
"Broadwater,"    from    pio- 
neers ;     and     others,     like 
"Madison,"  "Gallatin"  and 
"Jefferson,"   directly  from 
the    three   rivers    that   are 
the    sources    of    the    Mis- 
souri,      indirectly       from 
these  great  personages  in 
our        national        history. 
"Lewis    and    Clarke,"    the 
memorable    Northwest    expedition    is 
commemorated;  by  another,  "Custer," 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate  general 
who  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Big 
Horn   within   its   bounds   is   honored. 
Italy    makes    its    contribution    in    the 
name  of  one  county,  "Ravalli,"  from  a 
versatile  and  noble  priest,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  a  gristmill  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  as  early  as  1845.    The  name  of 
one  county,  "Choteau,"  keeps  alive  the 
memory  of  a  noted  trader  of  the  early 
time ;    while    the    name   of    another, 
"Flathead,"  pays  tribute  to  an  Indian 
tribe.    Naturally,  there  are  hardly  any 
traces  of  Spanish  influence  among  the 
geographical  names  of  this  region  ;  lor 
the  Spanish  priest  did  not  visit  these 
plains  and  mountains.  And  curiously, 
the  Hebrew  is  almost  wholly  absent 
from  the  map  of  Montana ;  even  the 
"Judith"   River  does   not   reveal   any 
liking  for  things  Jewish.     These  pio- 
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neers  were  not  preeminent  as  Bible 
readers,  like  the  New  England  folk, 
whose  boys  and  girls  were  all  Jewish 
in  name,  if  not  in  theology. 

Our  American  inventiveness  and 
also  our  love  for  the  grotesque  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  early  mining 
days,  and  the  recklessness  of  that 
period  is  curiously  recorded  in  the 
name  of  many  a  gulch  and  camp: 
"Last  Chance,"  "Hangtown,"  "Dead- 
man's"  and  others  equally  expressive, 
if  inelegant.  The  rollicking  freedom 
of  those  times  may  be  forgiven,  even 
if  it  left  such  blemishes  as  "Ubet,"  still 
the  name  of  a  village. 

Even  in  those  wild  regions  the 
poetic  instinct  has  made  itself  felt.  An 
early  settler,  looking  down  one  morn- 
ing from  a  foothill  where  Butte  the 
great  copper  city  now  stands,  saw  the 
gleam  of  sunlight  on  the  creek  sweep- 
ing in  the  distance  far  below,  and  as  it 
looked  like  a  band  of  silver  he  called  it 
"Silver  Bow."  This  name  passed  from 
the  creek  to  the  county  and  also  to 
many  things  in  Butte,  notably  to  the 
chief  club  of  the  place.  Near  the  end 
of  a  beautiful  valley  not  far  distant 
stands  a  symmetrical  conical  mound, 
considerably  larger  than  an  Indian 
lodge  or  tent,  but  similar  in  form.  It 
was  built  up  from  the  mineral  precipi- 
tation from  the  water  of  a  remarkable 
warm  spring  which  has  an  opening 
both  on  top  and  at  the  side.  The 
whitetail  deer  made  it  a  favorite  re- 
sort, for  its  water  is  very  warm,  even 
in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  The  In- 
dians therefore  called  it  the  "Lodge  of 
the  Whitetail  Deer."  The  white  man 
shoitened  it  to  "Deer  Lodge,"  which 
has  become  the  name  of  the  valley,  its 
river,  the  county  and  then  the  county 
seat,  a  town  a  few  miles  from  this 
conical  hill ;  and  there  the  first  college 
in  the  state,  Montana  College,  was 
built. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Montana  is  extremely  interesting. 
James  Stuart,  with  two  companions 
(they  had  been  miners  near  the  Golden 
Gate),  started  eastward  to  reach  the 
"States,"   from   central   California,   in 
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1857 ;  but  they  were  turned  northward 
by  the  turbulent  Mormons  of  Utah, 
and  for  four  years  they  spent  their 
time  roving  through  this  vast  moun- 
tain region,  engaged  in  trading  and 
cattle  raising,  but  ever  keeping  an  eye 
alert  for  prospects.  In  1861  favorable 
indications  were  found  in  Gold  Creek, 
in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  over  the  Divide, 
then  in  Washington  Territory.  Little 
was  done  that  year;  but  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  placer  mining  began  in 
earnest  in  that  region,  a  number  of 
miners  coming  from  Pike's  Peak  in 
Colorado.  Later  in  the  year  Bannack, 
to  the  south,  sprang  into  importance 
as  a  mining  camp, — named  from  In- 
dians in  that  vicinity.  The  next  year 
saw  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  diggings 
in  Alder  Gulch,  afterwards  called 
Virginia  City;  soon  after  (1865)  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  where  Helena  now 
stands,  became  a  sturdy  rival ;  and 
soon  hardy  fortune  seekers  came  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  valleys  of  this 
mountain  region  were  alive  with 
"prospectors." 

Montana  was  the  Klondyke  of  its 
day.  Its  flood  of  gold,  for  its  first  five 
years,    amounted    to   $75,000,000,    an 


annual  output  of  about  one-seventh  of 
the  average  production  of  gold  for  the 
whole  world  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  the  period,  1872-97,  one- 
fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  products 
of  the  United  States  has  come  from 
Montana.  These  facts  have  led  its 
people  to  call  theirs  the  "treasure 
state." 

The  mining  history  of  this  region 
did  not  follow  the  order  of  the  early 
ages  of  civilization,  which  have  been 
named  the  stone,  the  bronze  and  the 
iron.  Its  earliest  was  an  "age  of 
gold" ;  but  the  golden  product  de- 
clined rapidly  about  1870;  though  it 
has  increased  of  late,  ana  it  reached 
nearly  five  million  dollars  in  1898. 
Then  came  its  "age  of  silver" ;  the 
yield  of  white  metal  became  very  large 
by  1885,  and  since  1889  it  has  kept  at 
about  $20,000,000  a  year  (coinage 
value).  Then  copper  became  king. 
The  annual  "output"  of  this  metal  had 
come  to  be  large  in  1888,  and  it  has 
since  steadily  grown,  passing  $28,000,- 
000  in  value  in  1898, — amounting  in 
ten  years  to  about  $200,000,000;  and 
to-day  the  copper  output  of  this  state 
exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
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States.  The  rich  mines  are  at  Butte, 
and  the  great  smelters  at  Butte,  Ana- 
conda and  Great  Falls.  The  total 
metal  product  in  the  generation  now 
closing  has  been  over  $800,000,000, 
about  the  amount  of  our  national  debt 
before  the  war  began  with  Spain. 
These  sums  seem  incredible,  when  we 
remember  that  the  population  that  has 
produced  this  wealth  has  been  less 
than  200,000  people.  When  one  holds 
in  his  hand  a  gold  eagle  or  a  silver 
dollar,  the  chance  is  one  in  four  that 
the  precious  metal  in  it  came  from 
Montana.  The  coal  industry  now 
yields  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
a  year;  and  perhaps  the  "age  of  iron" 
may  yet  come,  for  the  ore  in  its  moun- 
tains is  inexhaustible.  The  annual 
mineral  output  is  over  $50,000,000  or 
$1,250  per  family. 

Sometime  the  genius  for  whom  we 
wait  will  write  the  romantic  and 
pathetic  story  of  the  "dollar,"  and  de- 
scribe at  what  cost  of  hope  and  doubt, 
toil  and  privation,  daring  and  patience, 
tears  and  hunger,  it  comes  to  the  hand 
of  trade  as  the  swift  agent  of  human 
activity.  We  see  first  the  lonely  pros- 
pector with  slow  step,  alert  eye  and 
anxious  mind,  going  up  and  down  hill- 
sides for  indications  of  mineral  out- 
croppings,  or  bending  by  the  thread- 
like creek  with  pan  and  pick,  seeking 
a  color  that  shall  point  to  the  long- 
sought  fortune  in  the  sands.    Think  of 
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the  fluctuating  hopes  in  the  breast  of 
this  wanderer,  the  solitary  and  tedious 
tramps  over  hill  and  valley,  the  dreary 
camp   with   meagre   fare  and  lurking 
dangers.     Remember  that,  of  the  five 
prospectors   who    go   out   as   fortune 
seekers,   four  die  on  the  tramp  with 
empty  hand.    Then,  when  the  mine  is 
found,  there  are  the  dangers   under- 
ground,   from    falling    bucket,    from 
premature  blasts,  from  deadly  damps 
and    from    fires.      There    are    also 
the  mining-camp  temptations,  dis- 
sipations and  hardships ;  and  four 
out    of    five    of    these    camps    are 
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abandoned  as  failures  before  a 
profit  is  reached, — all  that  is  left, 
just  a  desolate  derrick  or  wind- 
lass and  a  small  dump  beside  a  hole 
in  the  hillside,  into  which  the  widow's 
mite  and  the  orphan's  slender  portion 
and  even  the  merchant's  fortune  have 
gone  without  return.  As  we  hold  the 
dollar  lightly  in  our  palm,  how  few 
realize  what  a  human  thing  it  is!  How 
eloquent,  if  it  could  speak,  would  be 
its  story,  with  hopes  and  tears,  with 
privation  and  patience,  with  smiles 
and  heartaches! 

Those  early  days  were  also  the  days 
of  the  caynse, — the  prospector's  neces- 
sary but  pesky  companion,  who  often 
patiently  bore  the  miners'  outfit  and 
"grub  stake"  for  days,  to  scatter  this 
precious  load  suddenly  over  the  plain 
or  down  a  steep  slope.  As  we  some- 
times meet  the  shepherd  dog  that 
seems  a  canine  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde," — by  day  almost  human  in 
gentleness  and  by  night  a  veritable 
wolf, — so  the  dual  cavuse  is  not  in- 
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frequent,  though  his  duality  is  con- 
temporaneous rather  than  consecutive. 
The  two  halves  seemed  poorly  joined, 
and  both  are  there  all  the  time,  ready 
for  immediate  irruption.  We  read  of 
one  called  "Muggins,"  with  one  devil- 
ish dark  black  eye,  and  the  other  very 
human  and  light  blue.  Looking  at 
him  on  one  side,  he  seemed  a  mis- 
chievous demon ;  but  looking  at  him 
on  the  other,  he  seemed  a  steady 
horse,  with  a  tendency  toward  re- 
ligion. Sometimes  the  wild  horse 
in    him   was    uppermost ;    and,    cock- 
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ing  his  black  eye  at  his  master  and 
his  ears  where  they  seemed 
"Look  out  for  squalls,"  he 
et  his  heels  fly  as  if  con- 
nected with  a  mighty  dynamo,  scatter- 
ing coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  flour  and 
bacon  far  and  wide.  Then,  after  tak- 
ing a  turn  through  the  sage  brush,  his 
ears  would  droop  languidly,  he  would 
look  around  with  his  blue  eye  with 
such  an  expres- 
sion of  self-re- 
proach and  hu- 
mility, that  the 
uplifted  whip 
would  be  dropped 
in  respect  for  the 
civilized  beast 
that  had  gained 
mastery !  And 
this  is  but  one 
chapter  in  the 
cavuse  book  of 
wonders, — which 
might  also  be  called  a  book  of  the 
martyrdom  of  man! 

But  the  treasures  of  Montana  are 
not  all  in  minerals,  nor  even  in  the 
precious  stones  like  the  beautiful 
sapphires  abundantly  found  in  its_ river 
bars.  Its  stock  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests are  very  large.  Its  climate,  upon 
which  all  these  interests  depend,  is  in 
itself  one  of  its  chief  marvels  and  at- 
tractions. Many  people  suppose  that 
"blizzards"  are  the  chief  product  of 
this  state.  They  do  sweep  across  its 
eastern  end,  and  they  often  make  the 
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winter  at  Miles  Citv  very  severe  ;  but 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west- 
ward, at  Helena,  the  sun  will  shine 
brightly  for  days,  while  storms  are 
raging  in  Dakota  or  farther  eastward. 
When  Chicago  was  snowbound  and 
the  river  at  Omaha  frozen,  in  mid- 
winter, I  have  seen  farmers  in  shirt 
sleeves  ploughing  near  Great  Falls  by 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  then  free 
from  ice.  Farther  west,  in  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  the  climate  is  much 
milder  than  at  Helena ;  while 
north  of  this  valley  and  also  over 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  in  the 
wonderfully  picturesque  Flathead 
,region,  the  large  lake  by  this 
name,  some  twenty-seven  miles 
long  and  twelve  miles  wide,  is 
navigable  all  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  about  ten  weeks.  I 
have  known  at  Helena  fifty-six 
clear  and  still  days  in  succession 
from  Thanksgiving  on,  with  the 
thermometer  never  much  below 
the  freezing  point  and  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  above 
zero  during  the  day ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, this  means  as  warm 
weather  (except  for  riding)  as  a 
seacoast  temperature  of  sixty  or 
seventy  degrees — and  far  more 
delightful.      It   is   usual   to   have 


there  in  January  and  February  pe- 
riods of  ten  days  with  the  average 
temperature  of  New  Orleans  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  some 
bitterly  cold  days,  a  few  great  storms, 
but  no  long  blizzards  or  destructive 
cyclones ;  while  some  places  in  the 
state  have  long  and  tedious  winters. 
But  the  winters  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more 
agreeable  than  in  New  England  or  the 
northern  Mississippi  Valley. 

All  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
wonderful  Chinook  wind,  a  current  of 
warm  dry  air  from  the  west,  inde- 
scribably balmy  and  exhilarating,  that 
will  evaporate  six  or  nine  inches  of 
snow  in  a  day  without  leaving  a  mud 
puddle.  It  is  a  curious  experience  to 
go  to  bed  with  the  temperature  at 
twenty  degrees  below  zero ;  to  hear  the 
howling  wind  at  night  and  wonder 
what  awful  weather  the  morrow  will 
bring ;  and  then  to  wake  up  to  a  beau- 
tiful spring  morning  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  forty-six  degrees  above 
zero,  the  snow  strangely  slipping  away 
with  no  trace  of  chill  in  the  air  and 
everybody  going  about  as  if  breathing 
ambrosia.  The  climate  mitigates  all 
contagious  diseases,  while  it  is  exceed- 
ingly   helpful    to    consumptives.      An 
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eminent  physician  of  large  practice 
told  me  that  he  had  never  found  a 
trace  of  tuberculosis  in  a  person  born 
and  raised  in  Montana. 

The  "good  wind,"  the  Chinook, 
makes  the  stock  industry  possible.  To 
it  is  due  the  fact  that  nearly  200,000 
head  of  horses  and  700,000  head  of 
cattle  winter  in  Montana  without  be- 
ing housed  or  fed ;  while  over  3,000,- 
000  sheep  go  through  the  winter  with 
slight  shelter  and  perhaps  a  fortnight's 
special  feeding.  The  summer  Chinook 
cures  the  wild  grass  where  it  grew; 
and  as  there  are  no  fall  rains  to  leach 
away  its  substance,  it  remains  as  hay 
in  Nature's  great  barn,  that  has  for 
roof  the  dewless  sky.  The  winter  Chi- 
nook either  drives  the  dry  snow  off  or 
melts  it;  so  that,  thanks  to  the  Chi- 
nook, the  manger  is  kept  open  and 
full  of  food.  Not  always  ;  for  sometimes 
the  vital  breath  fails,  the  poor  creatures 
become  discouraged,  cease  to  rustle, 
and,  planting  themselves  upon  their 
legs  with  their  backs  raised  into 
humps,  and  making  a  most  forlorn  and 
pitiful  sight,  they  perish  in  their  tracks. 
So  die  annually  from  one  to  five  per 


cent — averaging  about  three  per  cent. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  and  other  losses, 
the  stock  industry  is  very  profitable, 
more  so  than  mining  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  invested.  In  1898,  about 
$15,000,000  was  realized  from  this 
source,  a  very  large  sum  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  about  ten  thousand 
people  are  engaged  in  this  business. 
I  have  given  the  number  of  cattle, 
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horses  and  sheep.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  these  figures. 
The  facts  may  be  picturesquely  stated 
in  this  way:  The  horses  placed  tandem 
would  make  a  line  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany ;  the  cattle  would  make  a  band 
solid  for  the  same  distance,  three 
abreast;  while  the  sheep,  standing 
quite  close  together,  would  cover  ten 
Boston  Commons.  The  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses  put  in  single  file  would 
reach  almost  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  purely  agricultural  interests  are 
already  large  for  a  state  so  young  and 
thinly    populated.      The    farming    is 
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mostly  by  irrigation,  which  is  pre- 
eminently satisfactory.  This  gives  a 
certainty  of  crops  which  relieves  the 
farmer  of  the  endless  worry  which 
helps  to  make  his  eastern  brother  pre- 
maturely old.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  effect  the  climate  has  upon  the 
speech  and  spirit  of  a  people.  Com- 
mercial travellers  have  said  to  me: 
''We  like  to  sell  goods  in  Montana, 
for  we  hear  no  complaints  about  the 
weather."  The  mountain  ranges  are 
so  piled  with  snow  and  the  rivers  are 
so  numerous,  that  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticable in  large  parts  of  the  state.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  Montana  will 
show  how  numerous  the  rivers  of  the 
state  are:  the  Missouri  with  its  large 
tributaries,  the  great  loop  of  the 
Kootenai,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  many  smaller  river 
systems.  The  Gallatin  Valley  (a  level 
plain  large  enough  to  hold  Rhode 
Island,  framed  about  with  majestic 
mountains)  has  been  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  show  what  can  be  done.  Its 
barley  is  far  famed  in  yield  and  quality. 
The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  a  long  strip  of 
fertile  country  from  three  to  ten  miles 
wide  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  is  the 
centre  of  the  fruit  industry.  About  a 
half  million  apple  trees  are  growing  in 
this  valley,  together  with  many  other 
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kinds  of  fruit  trees.  About  the  middle 
of  September  a  few  years  ago,  while 
the  guest  of  Hon.  Hiram  Knowles 
(U.  S.  district  judge  living  at  Mis- 
soula), I  attended  a  country  fair  at 
which  the  fruit  and  vegetable  products 
of  this  region  were  displayed.  Over  a 
score  of  varieties  of  apples,  plums  and 
pears  were  on  exhibition,  which  in 
beauty,  size  and  flavor  were  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  that  could  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  the  land.  Though  I 
carried  a  long  tape  measure  to  make 
sure  of  dimensions,  I  lost  my  reputa- 
tation  for  truth  and  veracity  among 
my  eastern  friends  after  giving  the 
sizes  of  such  vegetables  as  potatoes, 
squashes    and    turnips.      There    were 
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also  on  exhibition  second-crop  straw- 
berries, large  and  luscious,  just  from 
the  vines. 

For  myself,  however,  I  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  social  problems 
of  this  region  than  in  its  scenery  or  its 
mining  statistics.  The  remarkable  and 
hopeful  fact,  noticeable  by  all  friendly 
and  observant  visitors,  is  the  rapidity 
of  transformation  in  these  far-off 
mountain  communities,  from  almost 
savage  crudeness  to  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  In  the  early  sixties  the 
officers  of  the  law  were  the  partners 
of  highwaymen,  life  was  insecure  and 
society  was  exceedingly  vicious.  But 
suddenly  the  Saxon  instinct  of  order 
and  decency  asserted  itself  through  the 
Vigilantes  (not  mobs  in  brutal  service 
of  Judge  Lynch,  but  loyal  apostles  of 
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public     safety,     rising     to     a     great 
emergency),    who    swept    the    "road 
agents"     or    highwaymen     from    the 
territory ;         and 
soon  the  authority 
of  the   courts  was 
as   thoroughly   re- 
spected    as     any- 
where in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  social  trans- 
formations have 
been  marvellous. 
Families  living  to- 
day in  huts  with 
dirt  roofs  we  find 
t  o-m  o  r  r  o  w  in 
mansions  with  all 
modern  life.  The 
has  in  his  veins 
a  proud  New  England  ancestry  and  in 
his  brain  the  culture  of  Harvard  or 
Yale  sheds  his  miner's  outfit,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  is  on  the  bench  or  in  a 
bank.  The  finest  and  newest  thing  in 
fabric  or  fashion,  in  tool  or  medicine, 
is  found  in  the  stores.  The  latest  edu- 
cational "fad"  is  given  a  trial  in 
schoolhouses  through  whose  ten-foot 
square  plate  glass  windows  the  best 
dressed  children  in  the  world  gaze 
upon  a  hundred-mile  sweep  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  New  York  and  Boston 
papers  lie  about  in  village  stores  like 
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the    elegance    of 
prospector    who 


autumn  leaves,  while  the  best  Amer- 
ican and  English  reviews  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  isolated  ranchman's 
house,  or  in  the  bunk  of  the  engineer 
at  the  mine  in  a  desolate  gulch.  I  have 
seen  Montana  audiences  under  every 
form  of  excitement  and  provocation, 
tried  by  long  speeches,  dreary 
speeches  and  speeches  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  feelings  of  almost  every  person 
present ;  but  such  self-control  and  self- 
respect  I  have  nowhere  else  witnessed. 
This  is  a  country  of  quaint  stories 
and  unique  happenings,  not  destitute 
of  heroic  incidents  and  historic  inter- 
est. After  hearing  about  its  fresh  and 
varied  life,  when  last  in  this  country, 
Charles  Dickens  planned  to  make  it  a 
visit  and  portray  its  life  on  the  canvas 
of  his  marvellous  fancy.  His  untimely 
death  robbed  the  world  of  a  remark- 
able work  of  literary  art. 

The  account  of  the  Yellowstone  ex- 
pedition, led  by 
James  Stuart  in 
1863,  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  it 
deserves  a  wide 
reading.*  The 
last  and  fatal  bat- 
tle of  General  Cus- 
ter was  fought  in 
this  state,  and  a 
notable  monument 
marks  the  field  of 
carnage.  Chief 
Joseph,  an  In- 
ability and  heroic 
memorable    retreat 
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with     the     Nez     Perces     across     its 
territory. 

The  story  of  Charlo,  a  Flathead 
chief  (the  Flatheads  do  not  depress  the 
forehead),  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
His  father's  speech  before  an  In- 
dian Commission  (of  which  Gar-  r 
field  was  a  member),  in  protest 
against  removal  from  the  valley 
that  contained  the  graves  of  his 
fathers,  is  said  to  have  been  mar- 
vellously eloquent.  So  powerful 
was  it  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  valley  with  his  family, 
though  his  tribe  was  moved. 
Afterwards,  the  son  Charlo, 
growing  lonely  away  from  his 
people  and  becoming  convinced 
of  the  inevitable  advance  of  the 
whites,  started  for  the  Jocko 
reservation,  where  his  kinsfolk 
dive,  gathered  about  the  far- 
famed  Catholic  Mission  of  St. 
Ignatius,  established  in  1844*, 
where  one  of  the  most  success- 

*  Father  Palladino's  "  Indian  and  White  in  the 
Northwest,  a  History  of  Catholicity  in  Montana/'  is 
a  deserving  work. 


ful  attempts  to  civilize  the  Indians  has 
been  made.  He  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  family  in  stately  silence — a  man  of 
fine  physique  and  noble  bearing — 
carrying  the  stars  and  stripes.  As  he 
neared  the  mission  the  priests  asked 
him  to  take  the  flag  of  the  church,  but 
he  refused,  preferring  to  stand  by  "old 
glory,"  to  which  he  gave  a  tardy  but 
now  hearty  allegiance. 

To  the  stranger,  the  dull,  treeless 
plains  and  the  massive  but  strange 
mountain  ranges  in  this  far  West  seem 
unattractive,  if  not  repellent.  To  him 
the  landscape  has  no  history,  no  hu- 
man association.  And  yet,  could  they 
speak,  how  those  barren  places  could 
tell  of  tragic  scenes  and  heroic  deeds ! 
Near  Missoula  is  a  narrow  gorge  with 
high,  precipitous  cliffs,  now  called 
"Hellgate" — the  English  rendering 
for  the  Indian,  "The  Place  of  Tor- 
ture." Legend  relates  that  here,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  the  Blackfeet 
captured  a  poor  Flathead  woman  and 
slowly  tortured  her  to  death,  hoping 
that  her  cries  would  attract  her  kins- 
folk and  prompt  them  to  rescue  her, 
when  they  could  be  easily  destroyed 
by  their  enemies  in  ambush.  At  that 
point  in  the  canyon,  the  Flathead  still 
hears  the  groans  of  this  dying  sister. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  every- 
thing in  Montana  is  wholesome  and 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  trag- 
edies of  life  are  numerous  and  heart- 
rending,— not  only  great  financial 
reverses,  but  a  rapid  dissipation 
of  spiritual  substance  in  many  ways. 
The  physical  and  moral  wreckage 
is  frightful  to  behold.  Many  a 
mother's  darling  there  lapses  into 
vice,  if  not  crime,  not  always  because 
surroundings  are  worse,  but  because 
the  conventional  props  and  stays  of 
the  old  homestead  are  absent.  More- 
over, the  criminal  statistics  of  the 
state  are  swelled  by  the  large  numbers 
of  reckless  persons,  who  are  sent  there 
from  the  East  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in 
some  way.  Much  of  the  disorder  is 
not  home  grown,  but  intruded.  It  is 
a  shameful  imposition — nevertheless 
the  practice  is  common — to  ship 
worthless  fellows  out  there  from  the 
East  and  middle  West;  and  there  they 
become  a  burden  or  a  blotch  upon  a 
community  not  responsible  for  them. 
This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  ab- 
normally  high    criminal    percentages. 


In  spite  of  this,  the  percentage  of 
divorces  is  only  a  little  higher  than  in 
the  university  centre  of  Ann  Arbor, 
where  I  am  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
the  self-respect  that  impels  loyalty  to 
the  moral  law  become  exceedingly 
fine  and  strong  in  character.  In  a 
large  experience  I  found  many  young 
men  with  a  personal  purity  and  moral 
excellence   not   to   be   surpassed  any- 
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where.  In  this  connection,  it  ought 
to  be  stated  that  in  almost  every  case 
where  eastern  communities  have  been 
robbed  by  western  schemes,  the  real 
perpetrators  were  not  permanent 
western  residents,  but  adventurers 
from  the  East,  who  took  advantage  of 
eastern  friends  and  connections  as  a 
westerner  could  not  have  done.  In 
this  way  the  far  West  has  been  con- 
demned for  iniquities  not  chargeable 
to  her  own  people. 

The  progress  of  civilization  en- 
counters some  serious  obstacles  in 
Montana, — as  where  does  it  not? 
The  work  of  education,  of  political 
training,   of   social   culture,    proceeds 


THE    BAILEY    BUILDING,    HELENA. 

under  immense  difficulties  where  peo- 
ple are  so  widely  scattered  as  on  the 
ranges  and  ranches  (everything  is  a 
ranch  from  a  solitary  hut  to  a  thou- 
sand-acre farm).  The  people  are  not 
close  enough  together  for  social  co- 
operation and  the  training  that  comes 
from  such  cooperation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mining  camps  represent  a 
congested,  temporary  and  abnormal 
social  group  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  more  delicate  plants  of 
civility  to  take  root.  The  air  fairly 
quivers  with  excitement,  which,  es- 
pecially in  the  absence  of  human  re- 


straints    and     rational     amusements, 
leads    to    all    forms    of    dissipation. 
Where  everything  is  so  uncertain, — 
for  any  hour  the  mineral  vein  may  be 
lost, — there   is   no   encouragement   to 
foster  school  or  church.     Without  a 
stake  in  the  soil,  without  permanence 
of  residence,  without  the  restraints  of 
home  or  kindred,  men  lose  civic  inter- 
est and  political  responsibility.     No- 
where   else    can    any    one    see    more 
clearly  the  importance  of  land  owner- 
ship as  a  civilizing  power.     To  these 
causes    is    chiefly    due    the    fact    that 
votes  have  been  so  largely  a  purchas- 
able commodity.    Not  here  alone,  but 
in  the  East,  the  same  floating  class 
constitute  the  following  of  the  boss 
and  give  him  his  power.     The  sena- 
torial contests  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
notoriously  corrupt,  while  the  capital 
fights  in  1892-94,  with  comic  and  gro- 
tesque features  making  them  worthy 
of  literary  treatment,  were  marvels  of 
strategy,   to  which  the   Golden   Rule 
could  seldom  be  applied. 

But   not   all   the   colors   are  black. 
The  judges  of  the  state  have  been  able 
and      incorruptible.        The      statutes 
abound    with   good    laws, — some    of 
them  showing  a  high  legislative  wis- 
dom.    The  intellectual  activity  of  the 
people    has    been    remarkable,    as    is 
shown    in    their    interest    in    public 
schools    and    public    libraries.      The 
United   States   census   of   1890   gives 
Montana  a  creditable  place  in  com- 
parison with  the  older  states.     While 
the    value    of    school    buildings     in 
Massachusetts  then  averaged  thirteen 
dollars   per   capita,   in    Michigan   six 
dollars  and  in  Maine  five  dollars,  the 
average  in  Montana  was  eight  dollars ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that 
these  buildings  in  Montana  represent, 
not  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  but 
the   accomplishment   of   one   genera- 
tion ;  and,  second,  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive building  in  Montana  for  edu- 
cational purposes  has  been  done  since 
1890.       The    comparison    would    be 
much   more   favorable  if  made   upon 
the  basis  of  present  conditions.     The 
tax  for  school  purposes  raised  annu- 
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ally  in  Massachusetts  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  four  dollars  per 
capita ;  in  Maine  two  dollars,  in  Mich- 
igan three  dollars  and  in  Montana 
three  dollars.  The  educational  prog- 
ress for  the  two  years  since  1896 
(years  of  general  financial  depression, 
it  must  be  remembered)  has  been  sur- 
prising, nearly  $600,000  having  been 
spent  annually  in  that  period  for  com- 
mon schools,  being  an  increase  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years ;  and 
during  that  time  there  has  been  very 
little  growth  in  population.  Montana 
already  has  a  well-equipped  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Station 
at  Bozeman,  and  it  has  made  a  fairly 
good  start  toward  a  State  University 
at  Missoula.  It  has  had  for  two  years 
a  local  option  free  text-book  law ;  and 
at  present,  about  one-third  of  the 
pupils  attending  school  have  their 
books  furnished  free. 

In  Montana,  with  a  population  ol 
less  than  200,000  people,  there  are 
about  fifty  libraries,  in  eighteen  towns 
and  cities, — and  over  one-third  are 
free  public  libraries.  They  have  an 
aggregate  of  150,000  volumes  (an  in- 
crease of  70,000  volumes  in  four 
years),  the  two  largest  being  those 
in  Helena  (25,200)  and  in  Butte  (25,- 
000).  A  few  facts  respecting  the 
Helena  Public  Library  are  deserving 
attention.  While  the  town  was  in  its 
third  year,  in  1867,  little  more  than 
a  mining  camp,  with  no  general 
thought  of  permanence,  a  library  was 
started,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Judge  Cornelius  Hedges,  a  man  of 
sturdy  New  England  stock  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale.  The  venture  pros- 
pered, and  in  1892  the  library  was 
housed  in  a  building  erected  by  the 
city.  It  had  become  a  free  public  li- 
brary in  1883,  supported  by  a  half  mill 
tax.  In  1892  a  graduate  of  the  Li- 
brary School  at  Albany,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Patten,  was  placed  in  charge ;  and 
now  for  seven  years  certainly  no  other 
library  of  equal  size  in  the  country 
has  been  better  managed  or  more 
largely  or  profitably  used.  It  has  be- 
come a  great  educational  agency,  not 


only  administering  an  intellectual  life 
to  the  community  at  large,  but  also 
cooperating  with  school  and  club  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  It 
made  in  1897,  out  of  a  loaning  num- 
ber of  20,000  volumes,  nearly  90,000 
loans  in  a  population  of  16,000. 
There  are  more  than  500  current 
periodicals  on  file  and  accessible  to 
the  general  reader  without  formal 
request,  while  the  general  public  has 
immediate  and  unrestricted  access  tc 
10,000  volumes.  In  1894  in  the  stress 
of  great  financial  depression,  four- 
fifths  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  public  support  from 
a  half  mill  to  a  mill  tax  on  all  assess- 
able property,  which  gave  the  library 
in  1897  an  income  of  $13,000. 

By  a  wise  and  efficient  method  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  the  char- 
acter of  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls 
has  been  greatly  improved.  In  foui 
years  the  percentage  of  loans  to 
young  people  in  biography  and  his- 
tory has  been  increased  from  five  to 
twelve ;  in  sciences  from  two  to  seven  ; 
while  it  has  been  decreased  in  fiction 
from  eighty  to  forty-seven. 

Many  a  character  as  quaint  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  hidden  away  in  huts 
located  far  up  some  picturesque 
gulch,  through  which  a  beautiful 
trout  brook  sings, — a  man  who  has 
grown  a  little  queer  in  his  isolation, 
with  no  companions  but  dog  and 
cayuse,  with  no  break  in  his  daily 
monotony  of  life  but  the  venturesome 
mountain  sheep  on  the  high  crags 
opposite  or  an  elk  who  looked  upon 
the  smoke  of  his  hut  and  quickly  fled 
away.  While  now  and  then  there  will 
come  out  of  some  little  mine  far  up  on 
the  hillside  a  strange  specimen  of  hu- 
manity for  a  "frolic  with  the  boys,"  to 
"blow  in"  a  little  dust:  "It's  so  mighty 
quiet  at  the  diggin's,  you  know!"  In 
desperate  reaction  from  the  double 
strain  of  tedious  monotony. and  the 
anxious  waiting  for  luck,  he  rushes 
to  the  city.  Poor  fellow!  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  takes  too  much,  as>one 
did  who  affectionately  put  his  arm 
about    my    neck    and    said:    "I'm    an 
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atheist  and  an  anarchist,  and  yon  are 
my  minister ;  use  these  shiners  to 
help  the  Christmas-tree  for  the  little 
ones." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  revivals 
never  succeed  in  mining  camps.  The 
daily  life  of  the  miner,  in  its  dangers, 
in  its  constant  facings  of  death, 
"double  discounts"  all  the  wild  stories 
of  the  evangelist.  They  will  listen  to 
him  and  contribute  liberally,  but  as 
for  "getting  the  power,"  or  going  to 
the  mourners'  bench,  these  are  things 
that  are  left  for  the  "tenderfoot."  Yet 
they  are  not  wanting  in  respect  for 
religion,  nor  in  love  for  a  clergyman 
who  "has  the  real  stuff."  One  such 
there  was  in  the  early  days  (still  liv- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  and  may  he  long  re- 
main this  side  the  "divide," — as  they 
would  say),  who  endeared  himself  to 
every  pioneer,  no  matter  what  his 
creed  or  how  rough  his  life, — Bishop 
Tuttle  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
man  universally  beloved,  with  large 
heart,  abounding  good  nature,  and 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety. 

Montana  was  once  the  home  of  the 
buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer.  '  The 
buffaloes  have  faded  from  its  plains 
and  thousands  of  cattle  have  taken 
their  places.  The  trails  of  the  elk  still 
mark  the  mountain  sides,  and  some  of 
these  noble  animals  remain  in  the 
wilder  regions ;  but  roadways  and 
camps  abound  in  their  old  haunts. 
There  are  deer  in  abundance  for  the 
hunter,  while  fish  of  many  kinds  and 
finest  quality  invite  the  interest  of  the 
sportsman.  The  scenery  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  this  state  is  un- 
surpassed in  varied  grandeur.  Lake 
McDonald  is  a  "gem  of  the  first 
water" ;  and  Avalanche  Basin,  close  at 
hand,  has  well  been  called  the  "Yo- 
semite  of  the  North." 

The  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  of  Montana  are  irresistible. 
Dash  and  daring  have  marked  their 
activities.  Courage  and  cheer  never 
forsook  them  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  recent  business  depression.  They 
are  alert,  independent,  progressive,  in- 
sisting on  having  the  best  in  the  mar- 


ket, careless  of  conventionalities,  and 
yet  courteous,  hospitable  to  strangers 
and  appreciative  of  grace  and  ability. 
They  are  "children  of  hope,"  and  they 
have  built  somewhat  extravagantly; 
but  the  credit  of  cities  and  counties  is 
good,  for  no  obligations  have  been 
ignored.  In  Butte,  Helena,  Bozeman, 
Great  Falls,  Anaconda  and  Missoula 
may  be  seen  public  buildings  and 
business  blocks  as  large  and  imposing 
as  can  be  found  in  eastern  cities  with 
ten  times  the  population.  Palatial 
homes,  too,  there  are,' as  beautiful  in 
architecture,  with  families  as  refined 
and  cultivated,  as  the  land  affords.  A 
constant  surprise  to  the  traveller  is  the 
excellence  of  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  the  half  dozen  larger  cities — 
furnishing  all  the  metropolitan  com- 
forts. 

Montana  history  is  not  free  from 
blemishes  that  sadly  blot  its  pages. 
Its  political  activities  include  some 
base  methods  and  ignoble  agencies, — 
alas,  not  absent  from  other  states, — 
that  bring  a  sense  of  shame,  not  free 
from  fear,  lest  the  days  pass  without 
repentance.  Partisan  feuds  and  per- 
sonal enmities  have  too  long  held  the 
people  in  thrall.  Mammon  has  a 
powerful  sceptre,  while  too  many 
have  surrendered  to  animal  instinct 
and  live  but  to  feed  the  brutal 
passions.  These  evils  are  incident  to 
communities  so  new,  so  robust  and  so 
rich.  The  great  remedial  agencies  are 
also  at  work.  If  a  word  of  preach- 
ment may  be  allowed  a  friend  who 
loves  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
too  well  to  ignore  their  dangers,  and 
appreciates  its  hosts  of  true  and  noble 
citizens  too  highly  to  pass  the  defects 
of  its  political  and  social  life  un- 
scourged,  then  in  stern  and  earnest 
pleading  let  him  call,  especially  upon 
the  young,  to  bestir  themselves  that 
the  rising  generation  may  repress  the 
lust  for  place  and  power  and  pleasure, 
and  make  authoritative  those  simple 
but  sublime  moral  principles  which 
are  the  sole  foundations  of  homes  and 
states,  of  private  worth  and  public 
honor. 
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AT  the  dinner  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  at  the  Hotel 
L  Brunswick,  during  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Association  in  Boston, 
the  principal  speaker  was  Colonel  T. 
W.  Higginson  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  said  one  thing  which  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  longer,  as  it 
is  certainly  deserving  of  being  re- 
membered longer,  than  any  other 
word  spoken  during  that  convention 
week.  This  we  say  remembering 
that  the  week  was  a  most  interesting 
one  and  that  many  valuable  words 
were  spoken. 

"I  have  been  specially  struck,"  said 
Colonel  Higginson,  "by  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  the  speeches  made  in  these  meet- 
ings. But  I  noticed  the  absence  of  one 
word  which  in  my  student  days  was  al- 
ways present,  always  in  the  air — the  word 
'freedom.'  In  this  morning's  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  this  country  to  other 
countries  that  glorious  word  did  not  oc- 
cur. I  pray  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
your  historical  study  and  teachings,  to 
think  deeply  of  this,  and  consider  how  four 
names  express  the  situation,  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  on  one  side  and  Japan  and 
Mexico  on  the  other.  All  your  dreams 
of  empire  point  back  to  the  desolate  plains 
of  the  Campagna,  the  end  of  Roman  great- 
ness, or  to  the  desolate  rocks  of  St.  Helena. 
We  might  have  seized  Japan  at  one  time; 
but  look  at  her,  and  compare  her  free 
vigor  with  India  under  British  rule.  Look 
at  Mexico,  which  we  might  also  have 
seized,  when  she  was  the  very  example  of 
misrule.  Now  see  how  she  is,  by  merely 
being  let  alone,  growing  up  into  power  arid 
prosperity.  I  dare  say  that  three-fourths 
of  you  disagree  with  me  on  this  point;  but 
I  have  stood  in  companies  where  nine- 
tenths  of  those  present  were  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  can  stand  it.  But  I  hope  the 
next  time  I  attend  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  shall  hear  something  about  free- 
dom,   in   the   deliberations." 

The  references  to  Mexico  and 
Japan  in  this  passage  are  echoes  of 
words  of  Colonel  Higginson's  in  an 
article  printed  last  summer,  which  are 
worth  reviving,  as  they  state  more 
fully  the  leading  thought  of  the 
speech  which  we  quote: 


"Twice  in  history  has  the  North  Ameri- 
can republic  won  just  gratitude  from  the 
human  race  when  it  might  have  forfeited 
it  by  a  policy  less  advanced.  To  this  day, 
to  be  sure,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  engaged  in 
his  career  of  empire-making,  has  never 
ceased  to  blame  this  nation  for  letting 
Mexico  go,  when  she  lay  conquered  in  our 
hands — for  taking  down  that  flag  which 
once  waved  in  'the  halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas,'  and  contenting  ourselves  with  a  slice 
of  territory  when  we  might  have  plundered 
the  whole.  But  the  world  has  judged  dif- 
ferently. More  striking  still  is  the  case  of 
Japan.  There  is  in  the  public  park  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  the  statue  of  a  naval  hero  whose 
greatness  lay  not  merely  in  what  he  did, 
but  in  what  he  abstained  from  doing;  so 
that,  having  for  the  first  time  opened  Japan 
to  modern  civilization,  Commodore  Perry 
left  it  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  and  be- 
come one  of  the  great  free  nations  of  the 
world.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mexico 
and  Japan  are  now  far  higher  in  condition 
than  if  they  had  been  reduced  to  subject 
or  tributary  states,  as  Clive  and  Hastings 
reduced  British  India?  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Japanese  are  intrinsically  superior 
to  the  Hindoos;  but  the  one  race  was  left 
free  by  the  Americans,  and  the  other  sub- 
jugated by  Englishmen.  So  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Filipinos  are  not,  as  Admiral 
Dewey  said,  as  well  fitted  for  freedom  as 
the  Cubans,  or,  one  may  add,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans. Our  nation  has  never  needed  to 
vindicate  its  power  of  fighting.  In  two  in- 
stances, Japan  and  Mexico,  it  has  also 
proved  its  power  of  self-control.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  we  shall  fail  to  exercise 
the  same  self-control  in  dealing  with  the 
Filipinos?  If  we  succeed,  if  we  trust  the 
principle  of  liberty,  we  may  see  them  stand 
where  the  Japanese  stand;  if  we  pursue  the 
policy  of  conquest,  they  can  never  rise  above 
the  humbler  condition  of  the  Hindoos. 
There  appears  to  be  no  human  being  for 
whom  the  British  government  has  less  use 
than  for  an  educated  Hindoo." 


The  article  from  which  this  latter 
passage  is  taken  bore  as  a  title  that 
stirring  exclamation  of  Thomas 
Paine's,  "Where  liberty  is  not,  there 
is  my  country!"  emphasizing  his  fel- 
low-citizenship with  every  man  who 
was  oppressed  and  needed  a  helping 
hand.  It  was  inevitable  that  Colonel 
Higginson  should  be  a  leader  among 
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those  who  condemn  the  course  so 
hostile  to  freedom  and  the  world's 
progress,  into  which  the  republic  has 
been  betrayed  in  the  last  year.  It 
would  be  useful  to  make  his  words 
a  text  for  a  discourse  upon  that 
theme.  It  is  not  upon  the  question  of 
the  Philippines,  however,  that  we 
here  wish  to  write,  nor  upon  Japan, 
nor  Mexico,  but  upon  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson himself  and  his  lifelong  ser- 
vices for  freedom,  to  which  his  strong 
position  in  the  present  crisis  forms 
simply  the  logical  and  fitting  climax. 


*     * 


He  gave  to  us  a  year  or  more  ago 
that  most  noble,  frank  and  fascinating 
of  autobiographies,  "Cheerful  Yester- 
days" ;  and  now,  just  as  he  asks  us  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  omit  the  word 
"freedom"  from  our  political  vocabu- 
lary, there  comes  to  us  his  new  book, 
"Contemporaries,"  which  may  prop- 
erly enough  be  considered  a  second 
volume  of  the  autobiography.  The 
books  are  necessary  companions,  each 
supplementing  the  other.  In  his 
"Yesterdays,"  Colonel  Higginson  pic- 
tures the  scenes  and  the  events  in 
which  he  and  his  strong  contempo- 
raries acted  together;  in  his  "Con- 
temporaries," he  paints  the  portraits 
of  the  noble  men  and  women  who 
helped  to  make  his  yesterdays  brave 
and  great  and  therefore  in  the  noblest 
sense  cheerful.  The  two  books  to- 
gether give  us  a  survey,  not  surpassed 
in  insight  and  value  by  any  other,  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  New 
England  and  America  during  the  last 
two  generations.  They  remind  us  of 
the  high  credentials  of  this  brave 
spokesman  for  freedom,  by  bringing 
before  us  as  they  do  the  harder  and 
more  trying  times  when  just  as  calmly 
and  as  firmly  he  "stood  in  companies 
where  nine-tenths  of  those  present 
were  on  the  other  side."  They  also 
serve — and  we  confess  that  this  has 
been  to  us  their  greatest  service — to 
make  us  think  anew  of  the  immense 
service,  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  action,  which  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson   has   rendered   America.      We 


have  been  led  to  turn  anew,  and  with 
a  more  definite  and  comprehensive 
purpose,  to  the  long  line  of  his  books 
which  stands  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
library,  to  consider  the  great  variety 
and  extent  of  his  writings,  their  liter- 
ary charm  and  their  significant  con- 
tribution to  American  culture,  and 
the  central  aims  and  principles  which 
inform  and  inspire  them. 

The  mere  extent  of  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson's  writings,  when  their  serious 
and  thorough  nature  is  considered, 
is  impressive.  Before  the  title-page 
of  "Contemporaries,"  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, print  the  list  of  Colonel  Higgin- 
son Js  books  published  by  themselves : 
and  the  list  includes,  besides  "Con- 
temporaries" and  "Cheerful  Yester- 
days," the  following:  "Atlantic  Es- 
says," "Common  Sense  about 
Women,"  "Army  Life  in  a  Black 
Regiment,"  "The  New  World  and 
the  New  Book,"  "Travellers  and  Out- 
laws," "Malbone,"  "Oldport  Days," 
"Outdoor  Papers,"  "The  Procession 
of  the  Flowers,"  "The  Afternoon 
Landscape,"  "The  Monarch  of 
Dreams,"  and  "Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli."  But  this  dozen  and  more 
volumes  do  not  by  any  means  make 
up  the  whole,  although  we  have  here 
his  best  works.  A  dozen  more  vol- 
umes must  be  added  to  complete  the 
list  which  tells  the  story  of  his  literary 
labors.  There  are  the  three  little  col- 
lections of  miscellaneous  essays, 
"Women  and  Men,"  "Concerning  All 
of  Us,"  and  "Book  and  Heart" ;  there 
is  the  second  little  volume  of  poems, 
"Such  as  They  Are,"  containing 
poems  by  Mrs.  Higginson  also ;  there 
are  the  "Tales  of  the  Enchanted 
Islands  of  the  Atlantic"  and  the 
"Book  of  American  Explorers"  for 
the  young  people.  For  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson has  always  had  a  hand  for  the 
service  of  the  young  people.  Almost 
his  first  published  book  (1850)  was 
"The  Birthday  in  Fairy  Land,"  a 
story  for  children ;  and  when,  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  published 
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his  "Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
United  States,"  he  did  out  of  the 
greatest  services  ever  done  for  our 
American  boys  and  girls,  not  only  in 
giving  them  a  history  of  their  own 
country  which  still  remains  one  of  the 
best,  but  in  provoking  a  dozen  more 
of  our  best  writers  to  work  in  the  same 
field  in  a  similar  way.  His  "Larger 
History  of  the  United  States"  has,  like 
the  smaller  one,  the  supreme  quality 
of  being  interesting.  In  the  field  of 
history  we  have  besides  the  two  stout 
volumes  on  "Massachusetts  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  Civil 
War"  and  the  volume  of  "English 
History  for  American  Readers,"  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Edward  Channing.  He  was  the  ed- 
itor of  the  "Harvard  Memorial  Biog- 
raphies," the  collection  of  lives  of 
Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  himself  the  writer  of  not  a 
few  of  the  biographies  in  the  work. 
His  services  as  an  editor  have  been 
frequent  and  considerable.  In  this 
capacity  he  gave  us  the  four  volumes 
of  "Brief  Biographies  of  European 
Public  Men." "  With  Samuel  Long- 
fellow he  compiled  "Thalatta,"  that 
charming  book  for  the  seaside ;  with 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  he  compiled  the  val- 
uable volume  of  "American  Son- 
nets" :  with  Mrs.  Todd,  he  edited  the 
Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  He  has 
translated  the  works  of  Epictetus. 
There  is  the  useful  little  volume  of 
"Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech-mak- 
ing" ;  and  we  shall  surely  have  soon  a 
volume  on  the  Orators  of  America, 
made  up  of  the  lectures  recently  given 
at  the  Lowell  Institute.  There  is  the 
volume  of  "Short  Studies  of  American 
Authors," — Hawthorne,  Poe,  Tho- 
reau,  Howells,  Helen  Hunt,  Henry 
James, — which  may  almost  be  viewed 
as  another  volume  of  "Contempo- 
raries." The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
recent  volume  on  "Old  Cambridge." 
The  first  of  the  five  chapters  in  the 
book  is  an  antiquarian  chapter ;  but 
the  "Three  Literary  Epochs"  of  the 
second  chapter — namely,  the  epoch  of 
the  North  American  Review,  that  of 
the    Dial,    and    that    of    the    Atlantic 


Monthly — were  epochs  all  in  some 
manner  familiar  to  him,  and  a  part  of 
which  he  was ;  while  the  last  three 
chapters,  on  Holmes,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  might  just  as  well  have  found 
place  in  "Contemporaries." 


Born  in  Cambridge,  in  1823,  Hig- 
ginson  has  been  emphatically  a  Cam- 
bridge man ;  just  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  whom  we  honor  together  with 
him, — our  two  great  representatives 
of  the  great  generation, — born  in 
Boston  the  year  before,  has  been  em- 
phatically a  Boston  man.  Both  men 
preached  for  a  time  in  Worcester. 
Before  going  to  Worcester,  Higgin- 
son  lived  for  some  years  in  Newbury- 
port,  part  of  the  time  preaching  there ; 
and  for  many  years  he  lived  in  New- 
port. But  we  regard  these  flights  as 
digressions.  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
think  of  him  as  really  at  home  in  any 
of  these  places  or  anywhere  outside  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  born. 
More  than  any  other  of  our  literary 
men,  save  Lowell  alone, — more  than 
Longfellow,  more  than  Holmes,  who, 
although  born  in  Cambridge,  is  al- 
ways to  our  thought  as  much  a  Bos- 
ton man  as  Dr.  Hale, — is  Higginson 
identified  with  Cambridge.  "To 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Schoolmate 
and  Fellow-Townsman,"  he  dedicated 
his  little  volume  of  poems,  "The  Af- 
ternoon Landscape."  Lowell,  his 
Cambridge  fellow  and  co-celebrant, 
was  four  years  the  older,  born  in 
1 819, — the  same  year,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  as  Julia  Ward  Howe,  our 
third  great  veteran,  whose  "Reminis- 
cences," traversing  so  much  of  the 
same  ground  and  touching  so  many 
of  the  same  men  and  women,  come  to 
us  just  as  we  are  reading  "Cheerful 
Yesterdays"  and  "Contemporaries." 

Higginson  was  fittingly  the  orator 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Cambridge,  in  1881  ;  as  Lowell  was 
the  orator,  five  years  later,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard  College. 
We   have   somewhere   Lowell's   letter 
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to  Higginson,  telling  of  the  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  with  which  he  had 
read  in  London  the  latter's  Cam- 
bridge oration.  There  is  much  about 
Lowell  scattered  throughout  Higgin- 
son's  books ;  but  somehow  we  confess 
that  it  all  seems  inadequate.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  we  naturally  expect  so 
much  and  desire  so  much,  where 
there  was  such  rare  opportunity  for 
knowing.  Criticism  seems  too  fre- 
quent, and  emphasis  upon  Lowell's 
great  sides  insufficient.  The  special 
essay  upon  Lowell  is  one  of  the 
slightest  and  most  disappointing  of 
all  the  many  which  Higginson  de- 
votes to  his  contemporaries,  although 
it  is  redeemed  in  great  measure  by  its 
last  page,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  to  Lowell  ever  written. 

To  the  useful  volume,  by  various 
hands,  upon  "Cambridge  in  1896," 
Higginson  contributed  the  chapter  on 
"Life  in  Cambridge  Town,"  a  chapter 
suggesting  Lowell's  old  essay  (writ- 
ten in  1854)  upon  "Cambridge 
Thirty  Years  Ago."  Referring  to 
this  delightful  essay,  Higginson  re- 
minds us,  in  his  essay  upon  John 
Holmes,  in  "Contemporaries,"  that  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  John 
Holmes's  "Harvard  Square,"  in  the 
Harvard  Book,  if  we  would  get  "the 
very  inmost  glimpse  of  village  life  in 
the  earlier  Cambridge."  The  glimpses 
of  Cambridge  life  generally  with 
which  this  essay  on  John  Holmes 
abounds  constitute  one  of  its  greatest 
charms.  Many  more  pages  in  the  life 
of  Margaret  Fuller  than  those  which 
make  up  the  chapter  on  "Girlhood  at 
Cambridge"  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  Cambridge  in- 
tellectual and  social  life  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  The  opening 
chapters  of  "Cheerful  Yesterdays," 
those  upon  "A  Cambridge  Boyhood" 
and  "A  Child  of  the  College"  are 
Cambridge  and  Harvard  pictures  of 
rare  interest  and  of  distinct  historical 
value. 

Higginson  has  been  a  most  loyal 
and  loving  son  of  Harvard ;  and  the 
University  honored  herself  as  much  as 
she  honored  him  when  she  conferred 


upon  him  last  summer  her  highest  de- 
gree. We  have  referred  to  the  "Har- 
vard Memorial  Biographies,"  which 
he  edited.  In  enumerating  his  writ- 
ings we  must  not  forget,  in  this  con- 
nection, his  contribution  to  the  Har- 
vard Book,  nor  his  "Memorials  of  the 
Class  of  1833."  We  must  not  forget 
his  contributions  to  the  "Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Browning  Society,  the 
Free  Religious  Association.  He  was, 
appropriately  the  orator  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  in  1891  ;  for 
he  has  been  one  of  our  most  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  historical  scholars. 
Said  the  president  of  the  Historical 
Society  in  introducing  him  on  this 
centennial  occasion:  "He  has  filled 
the  Puritan  ideal  of  a  citizen's  range 
of  office, — elder,  reformer,  military 
commander,  historian,  deputy  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court."  He 
has  been  for  years  the  president  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association.  His 
popular  tract  on  "The  Sympathy  of 
Religions"  is  a  good  index  to  the 
radicalism  and  catholicity  of  his  own 
religion.  The  published  sermons  that 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  libraries, 
with  such  titles  as  "Man  Shall  not 
Live  by  Bread  Alone,"  "Elegy  with- 
out Fiction"  (in  1852,  with  reference 
to  Webster  and  Rantoul),  "Scripture 
Idolatry,"  and  "Massachusetts  in 
Mourning"  (1854),  show  that  while  he 
was  in  the  pulpit  he  must  have  been  a 
preacher  after  Theodore  Parker's  own 
heart. 


Of  peculiar  interest  and  value 
among  Colonel  Higginson's  books  is 
his  little  Life  of  Francis  Higginson. 
the  first  minister  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony — coming  to  Salem  in 
1629 — and  Colonel  Higginson's  own 
first  American  ancestor.  It  is  a  lov- 
ing study  of  English  life  in  the  early 
Puritan  time,  of  the  customs  of  Cam-, 
bridge  University  in  that  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
usages  in   New  England,  of  Francis 
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Higginson's  own  noteworthy  contri- 
butions to  the  picture  and  record  of 
the  place  and  time,  and  above  all  of 
that  saintly  man's  life  and  character. 
With  proper  pride  may  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  look  back  to  such  an  ancestor ; 
and  with  proper  pride  may  he  claim  at 
the  close  of  his  study:  "The  stock  has 
surely  shown  some  vitality  and  vigor, 
and  perhaps  something  of  transmitted 
public  spirit  and  of  interest  in  things 
higher  than  those  which  are  merely 
material.  These  descendants  have  re- 
mained loyal,  as  Americans,  to  the 
verdict  of  their  early  progenitor,  that 
'one  sup  of  New  England  air  is  bet- 
ter than  a  whole  flagon  of  old  English 
ale';  and  many  of  them  have  shown 
in  their  lives  an  adherence  to  John 
Higginson's  opinion,  'that  if  any  man 
amongst  us  make  religion  as  twelve 
and  the  world  as  thirteen,  let  such  an 
one  know  he  hath  neither  the  spirit  of 
a  true  New  England  man,  nor  yet  of  a 
sincere  Christian.'  "  The  justice  of  the 
claim  is  the  more  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  the  stock  have  been  repre- 
sented in  our  day  by  such  men,  in  ad- 
dition to  Colonel  Higginson  himself, 
as  General  Sherman  and  Senator 
Sherman,  Governor  Andrew,  Senator 
Evarts  and  Senator  Hoar. 

To  old  Salem,  the  home  of  Francis 
Higginson,  Colonel  Higginson  re- 
turns more  than  once  in  his  books. 
The  essay  on  "Old  Salem  Sea-Cap- 
tains" is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume, 
"Travellers  and  Outlaws,"  which  is 
made  up  of  studies  of  some  of  those 
unfamiliar  and  curious  historical 
episodes  and  characters  with  which 
Colonel  Higginson  delights  to  deal. 
The  historian  is  ever  and  again  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  these  many  volumes 
of  essays.  "A  Charge  with  Prince 
Rupert,"  one  of  the  best  of  the  "At- 
lantic Essays,"  brings  out  the  motives 
and  the  spirit  of  the  two  conflicting 
parties  in  the  English  Civil  War  with 
singular  vividness  and  force.  The  es- 
say on  "The  Puritan  Minister,"  in  the 
same  volume,  is  a  study  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  life  of  New  England  of 
high  historical  value. 


To  Newport,  which  certainly  was 
his  home  for  many  years,  although 
it  is  hard  to  identify  him  with  it, — 
just  as  it  is  hard  to  think  of  Haw- 
thorne as  a  part  of  Concord  in  the 
same  way  that  we  think  him  a  part  of 
Salem, — Colonel  Higginson  has  gen- 
erously paid  his  debt;  as  Hawthorne 
so  well  paid  his  debt  to  Concord.  The 
"Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  is  not 
a  better  offering  upon  the  Concord 
altar  than  "Oldport  Days"  upon  the 
Newport  altar;  and  Colonel  Higgin- 
son himself,  who  loves  Hawthorne  so 
well,  would  say  that  that  is  the  best 
that  could  be  said  of  his  book.  In 
truth  it  may  be  said  that,  of  all  Col- 
onel Higginson's  books,  "Oldport 
Days,"  with  those  fascinating  chap- 
ters upon  Oldport  Wharves,  the 
Haunted  Window,  a  Driftwood  Fire, 
and  the  rest,  is  the  most  Hawthorn- 
ish ;  and  it  has  given  the  spirit  of  the 
real  Newport,  as  opposed  to  the  New- 
port of  mere  sojourn  and  fashion,  its 
best  literary  expression.  "Malbone," 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  "An  Oldport 
Romance" ;  and  Colonel  Higginson's 
Rhode  Island  life  has  left  its  marks 
on  many  a  page  of  many  a  book.  He 
must  have  been  a  sympathetic  guide 
of  his  English  visitors  to  Whitehall, 
the  old  Newport  home  of  Bishop 
Berkeley;  for,  strong  idealist  that  he 
is,  Rhode  Island's  associations  with 
that  supreme  idealist  must  have  been 
peculiarly  dear  to  him.  "There  has 
belonged  to  Rhode  Islanders,"  he 
notes  with  relish  in  his  little  romance, 
"The  Monarch  of  Dreams,"  "ever 
since  the  days  of  Roger  Williams,  a 
certain  taste  for  the  ideal  side  of  ex- 
isten:e.  It  is  the  only  state  in  the 
American  Union  where  chief  justices 
habitually  write  poetry  and  prosper- 
ous manufacturers  print  essays  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will."  It  is  a  word 
such  as  we  can  imagine  Dr.  Hale  also 
saying  as  he  discourses  to  some  visit- 
or at  Matunuck,  his  Rhode  Island 
summer  home.  Colonel  Higginson's 
own  idealism,  in  Rhode  Island  or  in 
Cambridge,  has  always  been  an  ideal- 
ism with  hands  and  feet,  like  that  of 
his  Puritan  ancestors.     He  is  alwavs 
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the  man  of  affairs  as  much  as  the  man 
of  letters ;  and  his  paper  on  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Newport,  which  we  find 
in  an  old  volume  of  "Contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem of  Rhode  Island,"  is  but  one  of 
many  witnesses  to  his  faithfulness  in 
Newport  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 


* 

*     * 


The  scene  of  "A  Moonglade,"  the 
closing  sketch  in  the  little  volume, 
"The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,"  is 
laid  at  Newport.  The  other  essays 
in  that  charming  collection  were  writ- 
ten at  Worcester,  and  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond  gets  into  most  of  them.  Their 
very  titles — "April  Days,"  "My  Out- 
door Study,"  "Water  Lilies,"  "The 
Life  of  Birds" — show  that  they  prop- 
erly belong  among  the  "Outdoor 
Papers"  ;  and  in  the  volume  so  entitled 
they  finally  found  place.  This  volume 
is  the  best  expression  of  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  as  an  outdoor  man ;  for,  like 
Lowell,  he  has  always  been  emphat- 
ically that,  a  man  of  the  fields  and 
woods  as  much  as  a  man  of  the  library. 
He  is  the  most  red-blooded  and  rural 
of  scholars,  loving  birds  quite  as  well 
as  books,  and  carrying  the  instinct 
and  talent  of  the  naturalist  into  the 
garden  and  on  to  the  hills  as  truly  as 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  poet. 


Yet  it  is  upon  human  themes,  upon 
literature  and  history  and  society,  that 
Colonel  Higginson  has  chiefly  writ- 
ten, and  the  life  of  a  social  and  polit- 
ical reformer  that  has  been  his  central 
life.  His  "Cheerful  Yesterdays"  are 
almost  altogether  a  reformer's  yester- 
days ;  and  his  "Contemporaries"  were 
almost  altogether  men  and  women 
living  the  most  strenuous  of  strenuous 
lives,  devoted  to  what  one  of  our  econ- 
omists has  called  "the  foolish  attempt 
to  make  the  world  over."  In  his  dis- 
tinctly literary  books,  like  "Atlantic 
Essays"  and  "The  New  World  and 
the  New  Book,"  it  is  when  he  comes 
closest  to  contemporaneity  and  life 
that  he  is  usually  most  interesting. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 


case;  and  it  is  not  to  be  said  at  all 
without  saying  at  once  and  warmly 
that  upon  distinctly  literary  themes 
and  as  a  representative  of  literary  art 
Colonel  Higginson  stands  in  the  very 
front  American  rank.  No  American 
essays,  save  Emerson's  and  Lowell's 
alone,  are  of  higher  importance  or 
greater  charm  than  his ;  and  his  best 
essays  are  entitled  to  rank  with 
Lowell's  own.  He  has  been  a  con- 
stant force  for  culture.  He  has  been 
a  constant  rebuke  to  literary  slip- 
shodness  by  his  constant  regard, 
through  the  great  mass  of  his  work, 
for  simplicity,  freshness,  structure,  the 
choice  of  words,  and  thoroughness, — 
to  emphasize  the  literary  qualities 
which  he  emphasizes  and  which  he  has 
so  well  exemplified.  We  think  of  few 
chapters  of  advice  which  the  young 
writer  could  read  more  profitably 
than  Colonel  Higginson's  "Letter  to 
a  Young  Contributor."  He  stands 
for  devotion  to  the  world's  great 
books.  He  is  too  good  a  scholar  not 
to  know  that  the  best  national  liter- 
ature must  come  with  love  and  under- 
standing of  the  best  world  literature 
and  recognition  of  its  canons  and  its 
inspirations. 

But  for  a  true,  free  national  liter- 
ature, for  a  sturdy  and  independent 
Americanism,  he  always  speaks, — 
there  is  through  all  his  books  no  note 
more  constant.  He  hates  the  colonial- 
ism, the  dependence  upon  English  im- 
pulse and  imprimatur,  which  has  so 
largely  marked  our  literature  up  to 
the  very  present.  This  is,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  burden  of  almost  the 
whole  of  "The  New  World  and  the 
New  Book."  Under  the  title  of  "The 
Evolution  of  an  American"  he  traces 
with  enthusiasm  the  steps  by  which 
Motley,  beginning  his  intellectual  life 
with  aristocratic  and  European  senti- 
ments, was  made  "not  merely  a  pa- 
triot, but  a  man  of  democratic  con- 
victions at  last."  Many  a  page  in  this 
vital  American  book  might  well  have 
found  its  point  of  departure  in 
Lowell's  famous  essay  on  "A  Certain 
Condescension  in  Foreigners."  In 
the      essay      entitled      "Unnecessarv 
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Apologies"  is  this  fine  and  true  pas- 
sage: 

"Let  us  make  the  great  effort  of  sup- 
posing Emerson  an  English  author  and 
Matthew  Arnold  an  American;  does  any 
one  suppose  that  Arnold's  criticisms  on 
Emerson  would  in  that  case  have  attracted 
very  serious  attention  in  either  country? 
Had  Mr.  Gosse  been  a  New  Yorker,  writ- 
ing in  a  London  magazine,  would  any  one 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  seri- 
ously cared  whether  Mr.  Gosse  thought 
that  contemporary  England  had  produced 
a  poet?  The  reasons  why  the  criticisms  of 
these  two  Englishmen  have  attracted  such 
widespread  notice  among  us  is  that  they 
have  the  accumulated  literary  weight — the 
ex  orient*  lux—oi  London  behind  them. 
We  accept  them  meekly  and  almost  rever- 
ently; just  as  we  even  accept  the  criticisms 
made  on  Grant  and  Sheridan  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  is,  compared  to  either  of 
these  generals,  but  a  carpet  knight.  It  is 
in  some  such  way  that  we  must  explain 
the  meek  gratitude  with  which  our  press 
receives  it,  when  Mr.  Bryce  apologizes  for 
our  deficiencies  in  the  way  of  literature. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  a  chapter  on  'Creative  Intel- 
lectual Power,' in  which  he  has  some  capital 
remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  saying  why 
great  men  appear  in  one  time  or  place  and 
not  in  another— in  Florence,  for  instance, 
and  not  in  Naples  or  Milan.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  is  'no  reason  why  the 
absence  of  brilliant  genius  among  the  sixty 
millions  in  the  United  States  should  excite 
any  surprise,'  and  adds  soon  after,  'It  is 
not  to  be  made  a  reproach  against  America 
that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin  have 
not  been  born  there.'  Surely  not;  nor  is  it 
a  reproach  against  England  that  men  like 
Emerson  or  Hawthorne  have  not  been 
born  there.  But  if  this  last  is  true,  why 
did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Bryce  to  say  it;  and 
had  he  said  it,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  whole 
tone  and  statement  of  his  proposition 
would  have  been  different?  It  is  too  early 
for  comparison,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
belief  of  many  Americans— at  any  rate,  it  is 
one  which  I  venture  to  entertain — that  the 
place  in  the  history  of  intellect  held  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  by  the  two  Americans  he 
forgets  to  mention  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  two  Englishmen  he  names." 

The  point  of  this  is  undeniable. 
Mr.  Higginson  tells  us  more  than 
once  that  in  several  representative 
English  circles  he  found  Francis 
Parkman  an  unknown  name.  A  lit- 
erary or  social  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  an  English  matter  of  moment 
would  very  likely  attract  no  attention 
whatever     in     London     or     Oxford ; 


while  Boston  and  New  York  listen 
with  humble  deference  to  men  like 
Mr.  Gosse.  Yet  what  enlightened 
man,  American  or  Englishman,  can 
fail  to  see  that  Colonel  Higginson's 
judgment  upon  any  matter,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Mr.  Gosse,  is  not 
simply  as  "thirteen  to  twelve" — to 
echo  old  John  Higginson's  figure — 
but  as  thirteen  to  one? 


* 


Colonel  Higginson's  writing  is  im- 
bued throughout  with  Americanism 
and  democracy  of  the  worthiest  and 
truest  type,  and  imbued  always  with 
a  splendid  enthusiasm.  "It  is  melan- 
choly," he  says,  "to  see  young  men 
come  forth  from  the  college  walls  with 
less  enthusiasm  than  they  carried  in. 
— trained  in  a  spirit  which  is  in  this 
respect  worse  than  English  Toryism, 
that  it  does  not  even  retain  a  hearty 
faith  in  the  past.  It  is  better  that  a 
man  should  have  eyes  in  the  back  of 
his  head  than  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  sneer  at  even  a  retrospective 
vision.  One  may  believe  that  the 
golden  age  is  behind  us  or  before  us ; 
but  alas  for  the  forlorn  wisdom  of  him 
who  rejects  it  altogether!  Better  a 
thousand  times  train  a  boy  on  Scott's 
novels  or  the  Border  Ballads  than  ed- 
ucate him  to  believe  on  the  one  side 
that  chivalry  was  a  cheat  and  the 
troubadours  imbeciles,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  universal  suffrage  is 
an  absurdity,  and  the  one  real  thing 
is  to  get  rid  of  our  voters."  He  notes 
how  often  the  scholars  are  behind  the 
common  people.  "Slavery  had  to  be 
abolished  before  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  of  the  nation  could  be 
invited  to  address  the  graduates  of  his 
own  university.  The  first  among 
American  scholars  was  nominated 
year  after  year,  only  to  be  rejected,  be- 
fore the  academic  societies  of  his  own 
neighborhood.  Yet  during  all  that 
time  the  rural  lecture  associations 
showered  their  invitations  on  Parker 
and  Phillips.  Culture  shunned  them, 
but  the  common  people  heard  them 
gladly."  As  to  our  American  lit- 
erature,   his    own    eyes    have    always 
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been  in  the  front  of  his  head,  hope- 
fully and  confidently  looking  forward. 
A  generation  ago  he  wrote:  "Every 
form  of  human  life  is  romantic ;  every 
age  may  become  classic.  Lamenta- 
tions, doubts,  discouragements,  all 
are  wasted  things.  Everything  is 
here,  between  these  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific shores,  save  only  the  perfected 
utterance  that  comes  with  years.  Be- 
tween Shakespeare  in  his  cradle  and 
Shakespeare  in  'Hamlet'  there  was 
needed  but  an  interval  of  time ;  and 
the  same  sublime  condition  is  all  that 
lies  between  the  America  of  toil  and 
the  America  of  art."  "It  is  but  a  few 
years,"  he  says  again,  writing  thirty 
years  ago,  "since  we  have  dared  to  be 
American  in  even  the  details  and  ac- 
cessories of  our  literarv  work ;  to 
make  our  allusions  to  natural  objects 
real,  not  conventional ;  to  ignore  the 
nightingale  and  skylark,  and  look  for 
the  classic  and  romantic  on  our  own 
soil.  This  change  began  mainly  with 
Emerson." 

Colonel  Higginson  is  conspicu- 
ously a  lover  of  England.  He  is  never 
happier  than  in  his  London  reminis- 
cences, of  which  we  have  delightful 
chapters  both  in  "Cheerful  Yester- 
days" and  "Contemporaries."  "We 
cannot  spare  the  Englishman  from 
our  blood ;  but  it  is  our  business  to 
make  him  more  than  an  Englishman." 
He  is  a  true  child  of  the  Puritan,  and 
believes  that  the  spirit  which  founded 
New  England  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  the  better  things  for 
which  we  hope  in  literature  and  in 
life.  "Of  course  the  forest  pioneer 
cannot  compose  orchestral  sym- 
phonies, nor  the  founders  of  a 
state  carve  statues.  But  the  thought- 
ful and  scholarly  men  who  created 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  brought 
with  them  the  traditions  of  their 
universities,  and  left  these  em- 
bodied in  a  college.  The  Puritan  life 
was  only  historically  inconsistent 
with  culture ;  there  was  no  logical  an- 
tagonism." As  a  literary  man  he  is 
a  defender  of  Puritanism,  because 
what  he  wishes  to  see  breathe  through 
all  our  literature  is  "the  invigorating 


air  of  great  moral  principles."  He 
says:  "As  the  foundation  of  all  true 
greatness  is  in  the  conscience,  so  we 
are  safe  if  we  can  but  carry  into  sci- 
ence and  art  the  same  earnestness  of 
spirit  which  has  fought  through  the 
great  civil  war  and  slain  slavery.  As 
'the  Puritan  triumphed'  in  this  stern 
contest,  so  must  the  Puritan  triumph 
in  the  more  graceful  emulations  that 
are  to  come ;  but  it  must  be  the  Puri- 
tanism of  Milton,  not  of  Cromwell 
only." 


A  Milton  in  his  own  way,  in  his 
equal  love  of  beauty  and  passion  for 
freedom  and  justice,  Colonel  Higgin- 
son himself  is ;  as  in  his  own  way  he 
is  a  Sidney  too.  Was  it  not  Sidney 
who  said,  or  to  whom  it  was  said, 
"Whenever  you  hear  of  a  good  war, 
go  to  it?"  Whenever  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson has  heard  of  a  good  war,  he 
has  gone  to  it;  and  the  campaigns 
for  freedom,  equality  and  progress,  in 
the  various  fields  of  American  life,  in 
these  two  generations,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  one  of  the  first  to  volun- 
teer, without  counting  the  company 
or  the  cost,  have  been  few  indeed. 
He  led  a  regiment  of  negroes  in  the 
civil  war;  he  has  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  many  a  regiment  in  many  a 
war  before  and  since.  He  has 
been  eminently  a  knightly  and 
chivalric  man.  He  has  been,  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  romantic  one.  He  has  been  his 
whole  life  long  the  conspicuous  friend 
and  champion  of  woman.  No  other 
man  has  written  so  constantly,  so 
variedly,  so  attractively  or  so  co- 
gently in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of 
woman  from  the  legal  and  industrial 
disabilities  by  which  she  has  been 
hampered  and  her  elevation  to  every 
educational  and  political  privilege. 
He  has  been  in  this  reform  our  John 
Stuart  Mill.  He  tells  us  how,  very 
early  in  life,  he  became  impressed  by 
the  absurdity  of  the  denial  of  political 
rights  to  women ;  and  he  signed  the 
call  for  the  first  national  convention 
to  promote  the  woman's  rights  move- 
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ment,  in  1850.  "Of  all  the  move- 
ments in  which  I  ever  took  part,"  he 
wrote  two  years  ago,  "except  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  this  seems  to  me  the 
most  important ;  nor  have  I  ever  wa- 
vered in  the  opinion  announced  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  that  it  is  'the  grand- 
est reform  yet  launched  upon  the  cen- 
tury, as  involving  the  freedom  of  one- 
half  the  human  race.''  His  "Com- 
mon Sense  about  Women"  is  the  best 
single  book  in  existence  upon 
woman's  rights.  There  is  no  phase 
of  the  question  which  is  not  some- 
how treated,  and  the  treatment  is  al- 
ways pithy,  pointed,  sane  and  influ- 
ential, calculated  to  win  the  reader 
and  not  repel  him.  A  typical  argument 
is  this,  replying  to  the  foolish  but  very 
frequent  contention  that  government 
ultimately  rests  on  force  and  that 
women  must  not  vote  because  they 
cannot  fight: 

"The  truth  is  that,  in  this  age,  it  is  the 
civilian  who  rules  on  the  throne  or  behind 
it,  and  who  makes  the  fighting  men  his 
mere  agents.  Yonder  policeman  at  the 
corner  looks  big  and  formidable:  he  pro- 
tects the  women,  and  overawes  the  boys. 
But  away  in  some  corner  of  the  City  Hall, 
there  is  some  quiet  man,  out  of  uniform, 
perhaps  a  consumptive  or  a  dyspeptic  or  a 
cripple,  who  can  overawe  the  burliest  po- 
liceman by  his  authority  as  city  marshal  or 
as  mayor.  So  an  army  is  but  a  larger  po- 
lice; and  its  official  head  is  that  plain  man 
at  the  White  House,  who  makes  or  un- 
makes not  merely  brevet-brigadiers,  but 
major-generals  in  command, — who  can  by 
the  stroke  of  the  pen  convert  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  army  into  the  most 
powerless.  Take  away  the  occupant  of  the 
position,  and  put  in  a  woman,  and  will 
she  become  impotent  because  her  name  is 
Elizabeth  or  Maria  Theresa?  It  is  brains 
that  more  and  more  govern  the  world; 
and  whether  those  brains  be  on  the  throne, 
or  at  the  ballot-box,  they  will  soon  make 
the  owner's  sex  a  subordinate  affair.  War 
is  the  last  appeal,  and  happily  in  these  days 
the  rarest  appeal,  of  statesmanship.  In  the 
multifarious  other  duties  that  make  up 
statesmanship,  we  cannot  spare  the  brains, 
the  self-devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
woman.  There  is  nothing  impotent  in  the 
statesmanship  of  women  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  exercise  it;  they  are  only  power- 
less for  good  when  they  are  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  wheedling  and  flattery  a  sway  that 
should  be  recognized,  responsible  and 
limited." 


Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  Colonel  Higginson  seemed 
a  little  appalled  lest  there  might  be 
no  important  cause  left  to  fight  for 
except  that  of  woman's  rights.  Be- 
ing himself,  by  nature  and  by  grace,  a 
fighter,  having  proved  in  his  own  life 
the  immense  good  that  comes  to  a 
man,  as  Whittier  used  to  put  it,  from 
identifying  himself  early  with  a  good 
and  unpopular  cause,  he  had  consid- 
erable anxiety  about  the  moral  muscle 
of  the  rising  generation.  He  said 
then: 

"As  one  looks  forward  to  the  America  of 
fifty  years  hence,  the  main  source  of 
anxiety  appears  to  be  in  a  probable  excess 
of  prosperity,  and  in  the  want  of  a  good 
grievance.  We  seem  nearly  at  the  end  of 
those  great  public  wrongs  which  require  a 
special  moral  earthquake  to  end  them. 
There  will  be  social  and  religious  changes, 
perhaps  great  ones;  but  there  are  no  omens 
of  any  very  fierce  upheaval.  And  seeing  the 
educational  value  to  this  generation  of  the 
reforms  for  which  it  has  contended,  and 
especially  of  the  antislavery  enterprise,  one 
must  feel  an  impulse  of  pity  for  our  suc- 
cessors, who  seem  likely  to  have  no  con- 
victions for  which  they  can  honestly  be 
mobbed.  Can  we  spare  these  great  tonics? 
It  is  the  experience  of  history  that  all  re- 
ligious bodies  are  purified  by  persecution, 
and  materialized  by  neace.  No  amount  of 
hereditary  virtue  has  thus  far  saved  the 
merely  devout  communities  from  deterior- 
ating, when  let  alone,  into  comfort  and 
good  dinners." 

The  course  of  events  in  these  thirty 
years  has  shown  that  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson had  no  reason  for  anxiety  on 
this  particular  score.  He  noted  him- 
self, some  years  later,  in  discussing  the 
importance  of  great  moral  causes  as 
a  literary  tonic,  that  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  was  as  thoroughly  thrilled 
and  inspired  by  the  wrongs  of  the 
American  Indians  as  was  Mrs.  Stowe  . 
by  those  of  the  negroes.  He  also 
quickly  saw,  as  Phillips  saw,  that  the 
great  social  and  industrial  questions 
which  were  looming  above  the  ho- 
rizon would  make  their  imperative 
call  upon  radical  and  heroic  men,  and 
furnish  all  the  moral  gymnasium  nec- 
essary for  a  long  time  to  come  for 
men  in   danger  of  a  life  of  "comfort 
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and  good  dinners."  His  own  voice 
has  rung  as  true  and  strong  upon  the 
issues  of  the  new  social  revolution  as 
it  rang  in  the  old  conflict  with  slavery. 
As  he  saw  that  woman  was  in  the  due 
course  of  things  to  have  her  oppor- 
tunity and  rights,  so  he  has  seen  that 
the  poor  man  was  to  have  his. 
Among  his  poems  we  think  of  none 
more  stirring  than  that,  fittingly  in- 
scribed to  Edward  Bellamy,  entitled 
"Heirs  of  Time": 

"From  street  and  square,  from  hill  and  glen 
Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 
I  hear  the  tread  of  marching  men, 
The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

The  halo  of  the  city's  lamps 

Hangs,  a  vast  torchlight,  in  the  air; 

I  watch  it  through  the  evening  damps: 
The  masters  of  the  world  are  there. 

Not  ermine-clad  or  clothed  in  state, 
Their  title-deeds  not  yet  made  plain; 

But  waking  early,  toiling  late, 
The  heirs  of  all  the  earth  remain.    • 

Some  day,  by  laws  as  fixed  and  fair 
As  guide  the  planets  in  their  sweep, 

The  children  of  each  outcast  heir 
The  harvest-fruits  of  time  shall  reap. 

The  peasant  brain  shall'  yet  be  wise, 
The  untamed  pulse  grow  calm  and  still; 

The  blind  shall  see,  the  lowly  rise, 

And   work   in   peace   Time's   wondrous 
will. 

Some  day,  without  a  trumpet's  call, 
This  news  will  o'er  the  world  be  blown: 

'The  heritage  comes  back  to  all! 
The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own!'  " 

Into  the  cause  of  pure  civil  service, 
into  the  cause  of  the  education  and 
the  political  rights  of  the  freedmen  in 
the  South,  into  the  cause  of  interna- 
tionalism, into  every  cause  which  in 
the  generation  since  the  war  has 
called  for  courageous  championship, 
Colonel  Higginson  has  thrown  him- 
self with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  came  to  the  side  of  Garrison 
and  Phillips  and  Parker.  No  rebukes 
have  been  nobler  than  his  of  the  mil- 
itarism and  materialism  which  have 
menaced  the  republic  in  the  year  that 
has  passed.  His  word  at  the  dinner 
of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  but  one  of  many  in  which  in 
this   time   he   has   reminded   America 


of  her  duty  to  herself  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  world.  No  word 
read  at  the  great  Faneuil  Hall  meet- 
ing a  few  nights  ago,  called  to  express 
the  sympathy  of  Boston  with  the 
Boers,  was  more  emphatic  or  impress- 
ive than  his:  "Every  step  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government 
upon  the  Transvaal  has  implied  claims 
such  as  would  be  resisted  by  unan- 
imous voice  in  every  nation  of  the 
civilized  world.  Surely  we  have  a 
right  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  pro- 
test against  such  injustice  and  to  do 
honor  to  the  courage  unsurpassed 
since  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  'spent  one  day  in  dying'  in 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae."  If  Colonel 
Higginson  lives  to  be  a  hundred,  he 
will  never  hear  the  bugle  blowm  in 
behalf  of  any  cause  of  freedom  with- 
out becoming  young  again  and  giv- 
ing to  the  cause  the  reinforcement  of 
his  enereetic  word. 


It  is  in  Colonel  Higginson's  poems 
that  we  often  have  the  most  stirring 
expression  of  his  love  of  freedom  and 
his  prophetic  confidence  in  a  future 
greater  and  nobler  than  any  cele- 
brated past.  One  of  the  finest  of  his 
sonnets  is  that  to  Whittier,  with  its 
grateful  confession  that  it  was  the 
poet's  voice  which  gave  him  his  own 
peculiar  call  to  duty: 

"At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 
That  said  to  startled  conscience,  'Sleep  no 

more!' 
Like  some  loud  cry  that  peals  from  door 

to  door 
It  roused  a  generation;  and  I  see, 
Now  looking  back  through  years  of  mem- 
ory, 
That  all  of  school  or  college,  all  the  lore 
Of   worldly    maxims,    all   the   statesman's 

store, 
Were  nought  beside  that  voice's  mastery. 
If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came 
Through    life,    and    if    no    influence    less 

divine 
Has   quite  usurped    the    place   of    duty's 

flame; 
If  aught  rose  worthy  in  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught  that,   viewed  backward,   wears   no 

shade  of  shame, — 
Bless  thee,  old  friend!  for  that  high  call 

was   thine." 
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Significant,  too,  and  for  the  Boston 
man  inspiring,  are  the  lines  upon 
Boston  in  the  Memorial  Ode  read  be- 
fore the  Grand  Army  Posts  of  Boston 
in  t88i: 

"Not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future,  we 
Must  seek  the  mastery 
Of   fate    and    fortune,    thought    and   word 

and  deed. 
Gone,    gone    for    aye,    the    little    Puritan 

homes; 
Gone   the    beleaguered     town,    from     out 

whose  spires 
Flashed  forth  the  warning  fires 
Telling    the     Cambridge     rustics,     'Percy 

comes!' 
And   gone   those   later   days   of   grief   and 

shame 
When  slavery  changed  our  court-house  to 

a  jail, 
And   blood-drops    stained    its    threshold. 

Now  we  hail, 
After  the  long  affray, 
A  time  of  calmer  order,  wider  aim, 
More     mingled    races,    manhood's    larger 

frame, 
A    city's    broader    sweep,    the    Boston    of 

to-day. 

They  say  our  city's  star  begins  to  wane, 
Our  heroes  pass  away,  our  poets  die, 
Our  passionate  ardors  mount  no  more  so 

high. 
'Tis    but    an    old    alarm,    the    affright    of 

wealth, 
The  cowardice  of  culture,  wasted  pain! 

Freedom  is  hope  and  health! 
The  sea  on  which  yon  ocean  steamers  ride 
Is  the  same  sea  that  rocked  the  shallops 

frail 
Of  the  bold  Pilgrims;  yonder  is  its  tide. 
And  here  are  we,  their  sons;  it  grows  not 

pale, 
Nor   we   who    walk    its    borders.       Never 

fear! 
Courage  and  truth  are  all! 
Trust  in  the  great  hereafter,  and  whene'er 
In  some  high  hour  of  need, 
That  tests  the  heroic  breed, 
The  Boston  of  the  future  sounds  its  call, 
Bartletts    and    Lowells    yet    shall    answer, 

"Here!"' 

With  such  a  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Puritan  city,  he  has  also  been  its 
stanch  defender  from  ignorant  and 
unjust  criticism.  In  his  essay  on 
"Literary  Tonics"  there  is  no  passage 
more  interesting  than  this  about 
Boston: 

"Some  minor  English  critic  wrote  lately 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  'Life  of  Emerson':  'The 
Boston  of  his  day  does  not  seem  to  have 


been  a  very  strong  place;  we  lack  perform- 
ance.' The  Boston  of  which  he  speaks  was 
the  Boston  of  Garrison  and  Phillips,  of  Whit- 
tier  and  Theodore  Parker;  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  those  old-time  abolitionists  of 
whom  the  English  Earl  of  Carlisle  wrote 
that  they  were  'fighting  a  battle  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern heroism.'  It  was  also  the  place  which 
nurtured  those  young  Harvard  students 
who  are  chronicled  in  the  'Harvard  Memo- 
rial Biographies' — those  who  fell  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion;  those  of  whom  Lord 
Houghton  once  wrote  tersely  to  me: 
'They  are  men  whom  Europe  has  learned 
to  honor  and  would  do  well  to  imitate.' 
The  service  of  all  these  men,  and  its  results, 
give  a  measure  of  the  tonic  afforded  in  the 
Boston  of  that  day.  Nay,  Emerson  him- 
self was  directly  responsible  for  much  of 
their  strength.  'To  him  more  than  to  all 
other  causes  together,'  says  Lowell,  'did 
the  young  martyrs  of  our  Civil  War  owe 
the  sustaining  strength  of  moral  heroism 
that  is  so  touching  in  every  record  of  their 
lives.'  And  when  the  force  thus  developed 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  came  to  do  its 
perfect  work,  that  work  turned  out  to  be 
the  fighting  of  a  gigantic  war  and  the  free- 
ing of  four  millions  of  slaves;  and  this  in 
the  teeth  of  every  sympathy  and  desire  of 
all  that  appeared  influential  in  England. 
This  is  what  is  meant,  in  American  history 
at  least,  by  'performance.'  " 

This  was  the  Boston  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  movement  which 
purged  the  land  of  slavery,  as  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  movement  which 
gave  us  our  independence.  It  was 
the  great  centre  of  the  activities 
of  most  of  the  men  and  women 
named  in  Colonel  Higginson's 
"Contemporaries."  Emerson,  Al- 
cott,  Parker,  Whittier,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Dr.  Howe,  Garrison,  Phillips 
and  Sumner  are  the  heroes  of 
the  great  era  of  reform  to  whom  spe- 
cial essays  are  devoted  in  this  latest 
volume;  and  there  are  also  essays 
upon  Wal't  Whitman,  Sidney  Lanier, 
Helen  Hunt,  John  Holmes,  Thaddeus 
William  Harris  and  General  Grant. 
"An  Evening  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne" 
tells  of  a  conversation  devoted  mainly 
to  the  birth-hour  of  the  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter." "A  Visit  to  John  Brown's 
Household  in  1859,"  contributed 
originally  to  Redpath's  "Life  of  John 
Brown,"  is  the  story  of  an  evening 
spent  with  the  family  at  North  Elba 
while  the  old  hero  lay  in  the  Virginia 
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jail  awaiting-  execution,  in  all  lit- 
erature we  know  of  no  stronger  or 
tenderer  picture  of  homely  heroism 
and  absolute  devotion.  "It  had  been 
my  privilege,"  wrote  Higginson,  "to 
live  in  the  best  society  all  my  life — 
namely,  that  of  abolitionists  and  fugi- 
tive slaves.  I  had  seen  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  of  the  age — several  men 
on  whose  heads  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  had  been  set.  ...  I  had 
known  these,  and  such  as  these ;  but 
I  had  not  known  the  Browns. 
Nothing  short  of  knowing  them  can 
be  called  a  liberal  education."  He 
prophesied  then  that  John  Brown 
would  become  "the  favorite  hero  of 
all  American  romance" ;  and  he  said 
this  memorable  word  of  his  old-fash- 
ioned Puritanism:  "John  Brown  is  al- 
most the  only  radical  abolitionist  I 
have  ever  known  who  was  not  more 
or  less  radical  in  religious  matters 
also.  His  theology  was  Puritan,  like 
his  practice ;  and  accustomed  as  we 
now  are  to  see  Puritan  doctrines  and 
Puritan  virtues  separately  exhibited, 
it  seems  quite  strange  to  behold  them 
combined  in  one  person  again." 

The  essays  in  "Contemporaries" 
differ  in  interest  and  value.  Garrison 
is  warmly  recognized  as  "the  living 
centre"  of  the  group  of  reformers; 
but  the  essay  upon  him  is  not  one  of 
the  most  important.  That  upon 
Phillips  is  much  better,  and  the  fine 
description  and  analysis  of  Phillips's 
oratory  which  it  contains  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  permanent  value. 
The  following  word  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  Phillips's  fine  fearlessness 
at  the  time  when  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  i860  he  was  speaking  at 
Music  Hall  to  Theodore  Parker's 
congregation,  and  was  each  Sunday 
followed  home  by  a  mob,  while  his 
house  was  guarded  through  the 
rights  by  friends  and  the  police: 
"During  all  this  time  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  striking  and  char- 
acteristic in  his  demeanor.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  of  bulldog  com- 
bativeness,  but  a  careless,  buoyant,  al- 
most patrician  air,  as  if  nothing  in  the 
way    of    mob    violence    were    worth 


considering,  and  all  threats  of  oppo- 
nents were  simply  beneath  contempt. 
He  seemed  like  some  English  Jacob- 
ite nobleman  on  the  scaffold,  care- 
lessly taking  snuff  and  kissing  his 
hand  to  the  crowd  before  laying  his 
head  upon  the  block."  It  seems  to  us 
that  Colonel  Higginson  does  not  do 
quite  sufficient  justice  to  Phillips's 
last  days.  He  may  have  made  mis- 
takes,— he  doubtless  did, — in  his  dis- 
cussions of  capital  and  labor  and  of 
the  currency ;  but  the  significant 
thing  is  that  he  recognized  so  much 
more  clearly  than  most  of  the  old  re- 
formers where  the  next  battlefield 
with  slavery  lay,  and  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  on  the  right 
side.  The  finest  passage  in  the  essav 
on  Sumner  is  that  where,  writing  of 
the  day  before  Sumner's  funeral,  Hig- 
ginson's  thought  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Sumner's  chivalrous 
career  and  he  traces  the  changes  that 
had  come  to  Boston  in  the  intervening 
years : 

"Standing  amid  that  crowd  at  the  State 
House,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ask  one's 
self:  'Can  this  be  Boston?  The  city  whose 
bells  toll  for  Sumner — is  it  the  same  city 
that  fired  one  hundred  guns  for  the  passage 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law?  The  King's 
Chapel,  which  is  to  hold  his  funeral  rites 
— can  it  be  the  same  King's  Chapel  which 
furnished  from  among  its  worshippers  the 
only  Massachusetts  representative  who 
voted  for  that  law?  These  black  soldiers 
who  guard  the  coffin  of  their  great  friend — 
are  they  of  the  same  race  with  those  un- 
armed black  men  who  were  marched  down 
yonder  street  surrounded  by  the  bayonets 
of  Boston  militiamen?'  It  is  said  that  when 
Sumner  made  his  first  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance as  an  orator  in  Boston,  and  de- 
livered his  address  on  'The  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations,'  a  prominent  merchant  said  in- 
dignantly, as  he  went  out  of  the  building: 
'Well,  if  that  young  man  is  going  to  talk 
in  that  way,  we  cannot  expect  Boston  to 
hold  him  up.'  Boston  did  not  hold  him 
up;  but  Massachusetts  so  sustained  him 
that  he  held  up  Boston,  until  it  had  learned 
to  sustain  him  in  return." 

Far  finer  and  more  considerable 
than  any  of  these  essays  is  that  upon 
Theodore  Parker.  There  is  not,  in 
all  the  books  in  the  library,  a  nobler 
tribute  to  Parker  than  this,  none 
which  expounds  more  adequately  his 
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marvellous  learning,  his  great  achieve- 
ments and  the  sources  of  his  power. 

"Parker  lived  his  life  much  as  he  walked 
the  streets  of  Boston, — not  quite  gracefully, 
nor  yet  statelily,  but  with  quick,  strong, 
solid  step,  with  sagacious  eyes  wide  open, 
thrusting  his  broad  shoulders  a  little  for- 
ward, as  if  butting  away  the  throng  cf 
evil  deeds  around  him,  and  scattering 
whole  atmospheres  of  unwholesome  cloud. 
Wherever  he  went,  there  went  a  glance  of 
sleepless  vigilance,  an  unforgetting  mem- 
ory, a  tongue  that  never  faltered,  and  an 
arm  that  never  quailed." 

The  essay  upon  Lydia  Maria  Child 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  a 
most  impressive  account  of  that  great 
woman's  varied  and  remarkable 
achievements.  To  her  famous  "Ap- 
peal for  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans,"  published  in  1833, 
Higginson  pays  this  high  tribute: 
"As  it  was  the  first  antislavery  work 
ever  printed  in  America  in  book  form, 
so  I  have  always  thought  it  the 
ablest;  that  is,  it  covered  the  whole 
ground  better  than  any  other."  Even 
more  interesting  is  the  essay  upon 
Helen  Jackson,  whose  friend  Colonel 
Higginson  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  her  literary  career,  and  who 
clearly  found  his  friendship  one  of  the 
most  formative  and  stimulating  influ- 
ences of  her  life.  There  is  no  chapter 
in  the  book  more  personal,  vital  or 
vivacious. 


Higginson  somewhere  discusses, 
we  think  ironically,  somebody's 
dictum  that  "a  foreign  nation  is  a  kind 
of  contemporaneous  posterity."  What- 
ever truth  or  falsehood  may  be  in  that 
word,  this  we  think  is  true, — that  in- 
sight discounts  history  and  does  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity. Of  insight  only  is  this  true. 
The  man  of  fashion  and  the  fool  have 
no  instinct  that  can  tell  where  God 
is  on  the  field  in  their  own  place  and 
time.  To  the  conventional  man  of 
Boston  and  of  the  nation,  the  period 
of  the  great  heroes  of  these  glowing 
pages  was  "a  time  when  truth  was 
called  treason."  How  quickly  was 
the    conventional    verdict    set    asid.e! 


"It  is  a  striking  fact,"  Higginson 
notes  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Gar- 
rison, "that  in  the  valhalla  of  con- 
temporary statues  in  his  own  city, 
only  two,  those  of  Webster  and  Ev- 
erett, commemorate  those  who  stood 
for  the  party  of  conservatism  in  the 
great  antislavery  conflict;  while  all 
the  rest,  Lincoln,  Quincy,  Sumner, 
Andrew,  Mann,  Garrison  and  Shaw, 
represent  the  party  of  attack.  It  is 
the  verdict  of  time,  confirming  in 
bronze  and  marble  the  great  words 
of  Emerson,  'What  forests  of  laurel 
we  bring,  and  the  tears  of  mankind, 
to  those  who  stood  firm  against  the 
opinion  of  their  contemporaries!'' 
But  to  the  eye  of  Emerson  himself 
his  contemporaries  were  as  the  im- 
mortals. To  him  history  and  the 
newspaper  were  one ;  and  he  knew 
John  Brown  for  a  hero  while  the 
musketry  yet  rattled  at  Harper's 
Ferry  as  truly  as  the  men  of  Concord 
Bridge  whose  shot  had  been  heard 
round  the  world  and  been  ap- 
plauded all  along  the  line.  To  Hig- 
ginson also  the  men  with  whom  he 
labored  in  the  cause  of  freedom  were 
the  same  men  and  held  the  same  rank 
when  they  were  contemporaries  as 
now  when  they  are  memories  and 
their  statues  stand  in  the  streets. 

In  the  great  group  of  American 
fighters  for  freedom,  Colonel  Higgin- 
son will  hold  an  immortal  place. 
Gladstone  at  Oxford  in  his  later  life 
reviewed  the  changes  through  which 
he  had  passed  since  he  began  his  pub- 
lic career  as  "the  rising  hope  of  the 
stern  and  unbending  Tories,"  and 
said:  "I  have  come  to  place  a  higher 
and  ever  higher  value  upon  human 
liberty,  and  there,  and  there  only,  is 
the  secret  of  the  change."  With 
Colonel  Higginson  there  has  been  no 
change.  His  whole  life  is  one  great 
sermon  on  freedom.  He  began  his 
public  career  as  its  champion,  his 
long  years  have  all  been  spent  in  its 
service,  and  so  long  as  he  is  with  us, 
and  when  his  presence  is  withdrawn, 
his  word  will  still  be  heard  charging 
the  republic  never  to  give  that  sacred 
and  commanding  word  a  second  place. 
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